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Inflationary? 


1 his  is  the  annual  issue  that  contains  our  Annual  Report.  That  is 
somewhat  confusing  to  even  us  because  the  report  is  for  a fiscal  year 
that  ended  June  30,  1981 , yet  we  tend  to  think  more  and  more  of  the 
calendar  year  having  just  ended  and  a new  one  begun.  Anyway,  the  re- 
port includes  the  fiscal  status  of  the  Fish  Commission,  and  as  this  is  being  written  we  are  in 
the  throes  of  attempting  to  get  an  increase  in  license  revenues  by  whatever  means  the  General 
Assembly  derives  in  their  deliberations. 

At  this  time  almost  all  talk  involves  the  state  of  the  economy  and  the  attempts  of  the  Ad- 
ministrations to  balance  budgets.  Too  many  times  we  are  hearing  that  if  we  don’t  have  a 
sound  economy,  we  can’t  have  a sound  environment.  That  has  to  stand  as  just  about  the 
peak  of  hogwash. 

Environmental  expenditures  are  not  a significant  factor  in  the  present  inflation  or  state  of 
the  economy,  and  they  are  not  to  any  significant  degree  responsible  for  the  capital  squeeze. 
Their  impact  in  these  areas  will  remain  small  for  the  foreseeable  future. 

Environmental  expenditures  are  no  more  inherently  inflationary  or  non-productive  than 
expenditures  for  national  defense  or  law  enforcement,  or  health,  or  education.  Their  pur- 
pose is  to  protect  the  public  health  and  welfare  against  some  very  serious  hazards. 

Like  any  other  expenditures,  public  or  private,  environmental  expenditures  cannot  be  jus- 
tified simply  on  the  grounds  that  their  goals  are  important  or  even  essential.  It  must  be  dem- 
onstrated both  that  we  get  what  we  pay  for  with  these  expenditures,  and  that  what  we  get  is 
worth  it,  and  all  the  evidence  available  shows  that  the  benefits  of  pollution  control  expendi- 
tures far  exceed  their  costs. 

Price  increases  which  reflect  the  true  cost  of  pollution  control  should  not  really  be  treated 
as  price  increases  at  all.  The  increase  in  a monthly  electric  bill  as  the  result  of  pollution  con- 
trol or  providing  fish  passage  facilities  is,  to  begin  with,  a cost  that  we  would  otherwise  have 
to  pay  in  the  form  of  some  kind  of  health  hazards  or  that  the  energy  producers  have  to  bear 
as  their  portion  of  the  resource  destruction  costs  that  they  have  imposed. 

I guess  it  was  George  Bernard  Shaw  who  said  that  if  all  economists  were  laid  end-to-end, 
they  wouldn’t  reach  a conclusion.  The  unsoundness  of  tearing  the  heart  out  of  the  environ- 
mental protective  system  certainly  goes  against  the  clear  three  fourths  of  the  American  pub- 
lic, which  strongly  desires  to  maintain  present  environmental  legislation  and  protection. 
Making  sound  laws  unenforceable  by  a repeal  accomplished  through  cuts  in  money  and  per- 
sonnel is  a cruel  hoax  that  certainly  the  American  people  can  see  through. 


Ralph  W.  Abele 
Executive  Director 
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Good  Times 

Please  accept  my  renewal  for  three 
years  and  pass  on  my  letter  to  “Leaky 
Boots.” 

1 fished  today  with  my  18-year-old 
son.  We  were  skunked  but  had  the 
time  of  our  lives.  We  were  together. 
We  talked. 

This  boy  has  fished  with  me  since 
he  was  three  years  old.  We  have  a lot 
not  in-common  because  of  a 34-year- 
old  generation  gap  but  we  have  a 
strong  father/son  relationship  be- 
cause of  a fishing  license.  Our  conver- 
sations are  always  free  and  easy  and 
sometimes  serious.  Even  when  we 
disagree  we  can  do  it  just  like  we  fish. 

A fishing  license  buys  a lot  of  good 
times.  Our  good  times  will  go  on  long 
after  I buy  my  last  license. 

Carl  Schwartz 
Pringle 

P.S.  1 bet  he  will  fish  with  his  son! 


Thanks 

While  fishing  in  the  Kettle  Creek 
area  of  Clinton  County  (below  Ham- 
mersley  Fork)  between  20-23  April, 
1981  I lost  my  fishing  license.  My 
father-in-law,  Garrison  Workman, 
and  I had  planned  on  fishing  Kettle 
Creek  for  the  full  week.  Unable  to 
continue  fishing,  we  returned  home 
to  Delta,  PA  without  fish  or  license. 
On  the  8th  of  May,  1981,  I received  a 
letter  in  the  mail  containing  my  fish- 
ing license  with  a note  from  the  find- 
er, Leonard  Maughmen,  of  Mill  Hall, 
PA. 

It  is  good  to  know  that  we  still  have 
this  type  of  sportsman  around.  I want 
to  publicly  thank  Leonard  for  this 
kind  and  thoughtful  act. 

Many  thanks, 

Donald  D.  McFadden 
R.D.  1,  Box  31 
Delta,  PA  17314 


From  The  Vice  President 

Dear  Mr.  Abele: 

Thank  you  for  sending  me  your 
comments  from  Pennsylvania  Angler 
expressing  your  concerns  over  the  ac- 
tions of  the  Presidential  Task  Force 
on  Regulatory  Relief.  I would  like  to 
respond  to  those  concerns  in  some  de- 
tail, for  you  have  raised  important 
questions  and  the  Task  Force’s  ac- 
tions should  be  clearly  understood. 

The  Task  Force,  as  you  point  out, 
has  designated  for  review  a number 
of  regulatory  programs  that  affect  the 
environment.  That  action  has  been 
misinterpreted  by  some  as  a retreat 
from  our  nation’s  environmental 
goals.  That  is  not  the  case.  As  I 
stressed  when  announcing  the  Task 
Force’s  action,  the  Administration’s 
object  in  reviewing  these  programs  is 
to  strike  a more  reasonable  and  effec- 
tive balance  in  areas  where  the  pres- 
ent regulations  are  unnecessarily  bur- 
densome or  just  plain  counterproduc- 
tive. The  snarl  of  permitting  require- 
ments and  the  regulatory  morass  that 
afflict  these  programs  serve  no  one’s 
purposes.  They  do  not  improve  the 
environment  and  they  needlessly  de- 
lay worthwhile  and  environmentally 
sound  projects.  Ultimately,  our  coun- 
try’s environmental  objectives,  as 
well  as  our  economy  as  a whole,  will 
be  best  served  by  regulatory  programs 
that  focus  our  resources  where  they 
can  do  the  most  good  and  are  the 
most  needed.  That  is  the  purpose  of 
the  review  the  Task  Force  has 
ordered. 

The  many  environmental  groups 
with  whom  I have  met  have  expressed 
their  general  agreement  that  there  are 
regulatory  excesses  that  can  and 
should  be  curbed.  It  is  impossible  to 
look  at  the  current  regulatory  struc- 
ture and  believe  otherwise.  As  we 
proceed  with  the  difficult  task  of  re- 
viewing and  improving  our  regulatory 
system,  I look  forward  to  the  con- 
structive suggestions  and  recom- 
mendations groups  such  as  yours  will 
make. 

Sincerely, 

George  Bush 

The  Vice  President 

Washington 


Congratulations! 

Congratulations  on  a very  fine  arti- 
cle: “Special  Regulations:  The  Wait- 
ing is  Over.” 

Most  of  the  changes  are  very  good 
news  to  me  as  I like  to  spend  a lot  of 
time  on  Fish-For-Fun  and  Fly-Fish- 
ing-Only waters.  Of  course,  I can’t 
ride  my  bike  18  miles  to  the  West 
Branch  of  the  Octoraro  (my  mom 
won’t  let  me,  I’m  14)  but  I do  ride  my 
bike  to  several  “regular”  streams, 
and  in  fishing  two  types  of  water,  I 
definitely  prefer  the  special  regulation 
waters.  Fly-fishing  being  my  “first 
love”  in  trout  fishing,  1 didn’t  feel 
pleased  to  read  of  Fish-For-Fun  wa- 
ters allowing  artificial  lures,  but  I 
guess  I'm  just  a little  greedy  and 
don’t  want  any  spin-fisherman 
“stealing”  “my”  trout. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  creel  limit 
on  Fly-Fishing-Only  waters  being 
changed  to  3 trout  daily  was  very 
good  news,  as  maybe  this  will  help 
America  (and  Pennsylvania)  to  real- 
ize that  we  need  good  management 
and  less  fish  keeping  (except  for 
stunted  areas)  in  order  for  fishing  to 
survive  as  one  of  the  most  pleasurable 
sports. 

Tight  lines,  and  may  trout  rise  for- 
ever. 

A concerned  Pa.  angler, 
Joe  Ebersole 
Lancaster 


Project  Future  — Early  Payoff 

Congratulations  to  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Fish  Commission  (PFC)  for  in- 
augurating an  increase  in  the  fall/ 
winter  trout  stocking.  I assume  once 
Project  Future  gets  into  full  gear,  we 
will  see  a continued  effort  to  boost 
the  stockings  during  the  extended  sea- 
son and  alleviate  the  concentrated 
Spring  stockings. 

Recently,  I’ve  had  the  opportunity 
to  spend  several  delightful  Indian 
summer  afternoons  in  pursuit  of 
trout.  Normally  the  chances  of  catch- 
ing a trout  or  two  this  late  in  the  year 
in  our  corner  of  the  state  is  minuscule 
for  most  anglers.  However,  thanks  to 
a PFC  fall  stocking,  virtually  every 
fisherman  I encountered  had  a trout 
or  two  on  the  stringer  and  a smile  on 
his  or  her  face. 

I know  some  purists  object  to  trout 
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stocking  programs  in  general  and  be- 
lieve only  in  fishing  for  wild  trout. 
That’s  fine  for  the  streams  that  can 
support  wild  trout  and  for  those  that 
can  afford  the  time  and  cost  of  travel- 
ing to  such  streams.  Project  Future 
actively  promotes  wild  trout  pro- 
grams; but  it  is  obvious  that  for  the 
foreseeable  future,  the  majority  of 
Pennsylvania  trout  fishermen  will 
continue  to  depend  on  Commission 
stockings.  Stretching  the  stocking 
program  into  the  fall/winter  seasons 
offers  several  benefits.  One  is  the  re- 
laxed atmosphere  and  comradery  I’ve 
observed  this  fall.  Gone  are  the  ill- 
mannered,  unruly  crowds  that  often 
characterize  the  April/May  period. 
Fall/winter  trout  angling  provides 
ample  elbow  room.  Spinner,  fly, 
worm,  and  even  cheese  fishermen 
seem  to  blend  together.  I’ve  en- 
countered all  types  of  persons  sam- 
pling the  fall  trout  fishing  — kids 
stopping  by  after  school,  hunters  tak- 
ing a break  for  a few  hours,  and  old- 
timers  spending  the  day. 

Another  matter  of  brief  men- 
tion — congratulations  to  the  Com- 
mission’s officer  selection  and  train- 
ing program.  Our  district  officers  — 
Bowersox  and  Corl  — are  top  notch. 
The  Commission  and  area  fishermen 
should  be  very  proud  of  them. 

Robert  derstine 

Montgomery  County 
P.S.  Keep  the  Pennsylvania  Angler 
coming.  The  price  increase  in  light  of 
today’s  inflation  is  minimal.  The  An- 
gler remains  the  best  buy  available 
among  fishing/boating  magazines. 


Future 

I am  very  pleased  with  the  Angler. 
Also  pleased  with  the  changes  the 
Commission  is  making  concerning 
trout  fishing.  Operation  FUTURE  is 
the  way  to  do  it.  We  all  must  change 
with  the  times. 

Personally,  I would  favor  more 
catch  and  release  where  the  streams 
will  support  wild  fish. 

Peter  Lee 
Malvern 


On  Standing  Up 

Speaking  of  safety,  while  fishing 


from  small  boats,  I was  taught  never 
to  stand  up  in  a small  boat  while  fish- 
ing. 

I have  also  read  in  your  Pennsyl- 
vania Angler  magazine  and  boating 
magazines  that  is  is  dangerous  to 
staruj  up  in  small  fishing  boats.  Yet  in 
contradiction  to  all  I have  read  and 
been  taught,  you  show  a man  stand- 
ing up  in  a small  boat  fishing  (Penn- 
sylvania Angler,  August  1981,  page 
5). 

If,  as  the  saying  goes,  a picture  is 
worth  a thousand  words,  you  negate 
all  your  preaching  and  writing  about 
safety  in  small  boats  while  fishing,  in 
regard  to  standing  up. 

Anthony  Sledgen 
Pottstown 

The  picture  you  are  referring  to  ap- 
peared in  our  August  issue.  The  shot 


you  refer  to  was  “set  up ” by  the 
photographer  in  shallow  water  and 
under  controlled  conditions.  I realize, 
however,  that  this  is  no  excuse,  and 
for  this  we  apologize.  Certainly  we  do 
not  condone  the  practice  of  standing 
up  in  small  boats.  Thanks  for  point- 
ing out  our  slip.  Ed. 


“ Kermit ” 

Is  it  just  coincidence  that  the  man 
who  wrote  the  article  “Froggin”  is 
named  “Kermit”  (Henning)? 

It’s  almost  too  good  to  be  true! 
Keep  up  the  good  w'ork. 

Steve  Nosich 
Glassport 

No  coincidence,  Kermit  Henning, 
who  authored  the  “Froggin” piece,  is 
just  who  he  claims  to  be.  Ed. 
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by  Paul  M.  Liikala 

The  snow  and  sleet  pelted  our  windshield  as  the  car 
tried  to  maneuver  between  the  cavernous  drifts. 

At  home,  the  weather  had  been  brisk,  yet  sunny.  The 
snow  at  home  was  less  than  three  inches.  As  we  neared 
our  destination,  the  snow  piled  higher  and  higher  along 
the  roadside.  If  this  wasn’t  enough,  there  had  to  be  at 
least  a half  of  inch  being  added  every  hour.  My  part- 
ner’s expression  of  doubt  reflected  my  unspoken  second 
thoughts.  Neither  of  us  verbally  expressed  these  con- 
cerns, because  we  had  talked  all  week  about  catching 
Pymatuning’s  winter-time  walleyes.  Reports  had  been  fil- 
tering down  about  nice  fish  being  taken.  Only  when  the 
area  panfishing  subsided  did  we  seriously  consider  the 
trek  to  the  white  arctic  like  expanse. 

Finally  the  car  crunched  to  a halt  at  the  campground. 
The  parking  lot  contained  quite  a few  cars,  but  where 
were  the  pursuers  of  frigid  walleyes?  Slowly  in  the  dis- 
tance, minute  dark  specks  became  visible.  Then  they 
would  be  blurred  away  by  a gusting  snow  squall.  Little 
did  we  know  that  one  of  the  aspects  of  Pymatuning’s  ice 
fishng  was  long  hikes  while  being  buffeted  by  gusts  of 
wind. 

Both  of  us  were  equipped  with  a sled  on  which  we  at- 
tached our  portable  ice  shanties.  On  top  of  each  of  these 
was  placed  the  rest  of  our  ice  fishing  gear.  The  sled’s 
ropes  were  carefully  draped  over  our  shoulders.  How- 
ever, our  bodies  tried  to  move  forward  but  the  sleds 
wouldn’t  budge.  They  had  sunk  to  the  wood  in  two  feet 
of  snow.  After  several  strenuous  jerks,  the  loads  slowly 
lumbered  forth.  Fifteen  minutes  of  pulling  and  the  fish- 
ermen specks  actually  seemed  to  be  farther  away.  One 
hour  later  my  body  finally  got  it  through  my  brain  that 
it  was  time  to  stop.  We  were  still  a good  150  yards  from 
the  main  body  of  fishermen.  However,  we  were  more 
than  content  to  try  and  set  up  shop  near  the  middle  of 
the  big  island. 

The  water  depth  was  only  about  13  feet.  After  two 
hours  of  non-activity,  the  logical  thing  to  do  was  to  find 
out  what  was  going  on.  To  the  northeast  of  the  big  is- 
land was  a clump  of  about  10  to  12  fishermen.  My  body 
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had  stopped  sweating  and  my  curiosity  was  overcoming 
the  protestations  of  my  stiff  muscles. 

I noticed  that  these  people  had  an  animation  that  was 
unique.  Each  ice  fisherman  was  using  a standard  spin- 
ning rod,  but  he  would  raise  the  tip  rapidly  upward.  The 
rod  would  continue  this  upward  climb  until  it  was  al- 
most parallel  to  the  man  using  the  pole.  Then  it  was 
slowly  lowered  to  its  original  position,  only  to  start  an- 
other of  its  countless  lifts. 

The  unusual  behavior  puzzled  and  intrigued  me,  since 
this  was  totally  different  from  my  other  ice  fishing  tac- 
tics. After  about  a half  hour  of  watching  the  gentleman 
on  my  left,  his  rod  stopped  half  way  up  and  formed  a 
vibrating  C.  Carefully  he  played  the  fish  and  within  a 
couple  of  minutes,  a beautiful  15  inch  walleye  came 
wriggling  out  of  the  hole.  Upon  closer  inspection,  it  was 
noted  that  a red  and  white  Sonar  hung  from  the  fish’s 
mouth. 

After  allowing  the  successful  fisherman  time  to  un- 
hook and  start  fishing  again,  some  much  needed  answers 
came  to  my  questions.  First  he  only  used  a vertical  vi- 
brating lure  such  as  a Sonar  or  Gay  Blade.  These  lures 
were  not,  I was  told,  designed  for  use  in  conjunction 
with  live  bait.  Anything  attached  to  the  lure  causes  a 
drastic  reduction  in  its  ability  to  attract  and  catch  fish. 
He  also  explained  how  the  fish  are  generally  caught  on 
the  ends  of  the  island,  not  where  my  shanty  had  been 
abandoned. 

Cheered  by  his  information,  I returned  to  the  shanty 
and  its  warmth.  That  evening  our  long  trek  to  the  car 
was  not  weighted  by  heavy  limits  of  winter  walleyes. 
Quite  the  contrary.  Success  had  eluded  us  cleanly.  Yet, 
this  only  strengthened  our  resolve  to  return  to  Pymatu- 
ning  and  garner  some  of  the  toothy  walleye  that  reside 
beneath  her  frozen  surface. 

Subsequent  successful  trips  over  the  years  have  provid- 
ed answers  to  how,  when  and  where  to  catch  these  fish. 

The  first  question  deals  with  how  to  catch  them.  It  is 
true  that  walleyes  and  minnow  baited  tipups  are  used  al- 
most synonymously  when  ice  fishing.  This,  however,  is 
not  the  case  with  many  of  Pymatuning’s  ice  fishermen. 
The  small  vibrating  style  lures  are  used  almost  exclusive- 
ly by  these  winter  walleye  pursuers. 

The  major  vertical  baits  are  Cotton  Cordell’s  Gay 
Blades,  Heddon’s  Sonar  and  jigging  Rapalas.  To  many 
these  lures  are  nothing  more  than  a raise  and  drop  ma- 
neuver. Yet,  vertical  fishing  is  just  not  that  simple.  The 
first  thing  that  is  involved  is  attaching  one  of  these  lures 
to  the  end  of  a piece  of  monofilament  line.  Note,  mono- 
filament, not  braided  line  is  recommended.  While  braid- 
ed line  may  be  ideal  for  some  types  of  summer  fishing, 
in  the  winter  it  is  not  suggested  for  use.  The  braided  line 
holds  water  until  it  is  jigged  upward  or  is  retrieved  on 
the  reel.  A fine  mist  of  water  is  thrown  out  by  the  line. 
This  coats  the  fisherman  with  a film  of  flesh  chilling  ice. 

Now,  when  the  choice  of  monofilament  is  made,  two 
considerations  must  come  into  play.  First  make  certain 
to  use  quality  products.  It  might  be  all  right  to  use  El 
Cheapo  Deluxe  lines  during  the  heat  of  the  summer, 
however,  in  the  frigid  temperatures  of  winter,  the  bar- 
gain basement  line  becomes  very  stiff  and  kinky.  As  it 
revolves  off  of  the  spool,  it  more  closely  resembles  a coil 


spring  than  a fishing  line.  Monofilament  line  already  has 
a stretch  problem  in  warm  weather,  don’t  compound  this 
fact  by  using  poor  quality  line  on  your  ice  fishing  poles. 

With  the  argument  of  line  quality  settled,  just  what  is 
the  proper  pound  test  for  Pymatuning’s  winter  walleyes? 
Generally  the  vibrating  lures,  not  the  fish,  dictate  the  use 
of  8 to  10  pound  test  lines.  Anything  heavier  than  this 
starts  to  reduce  the  action  of  the  lures.  The  maximum  vi- 
bration is  always  sought  because  these  artificial  bails 
lack  the  natural  feel  and  smell  of  live  bait.  Yet,  when 
used  properly,  they  are  able  to  trigger  reflex  strikes  from 
even  non-feeding  fish. 


White  bass  are  a pleasant  bonus  at  Pvmatuning. 

Besides  line  test,  there  is  another  aspect  that  will  def- 
initely enhance  or  hinder  the  lure’s  vibration.  This  oc- 
curs at  the  line’s  point  of  attachment  to  the  lure.  It  is 
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the  style  of  snap  used.  Some  persons  will  use  snaps  that 
come  to  a point.  These  greatly  restrict  the  lure’s  ability 
to  perform.  Since  the  vertical  vibrating  lure  vibrates 
from  side  to  side,  it  works  best  in  a snap  with  a round 
end.  The  bait  can  easily  and  smoothly  rotate  with  tfps 
style  of  snap.  It  is  strongly  recommended  not  to  tie  di- 
rectly to  a Sonar  or  a Gay  Blade.  These  lures  cut  mono- 
filament line  the  same  way  a dull  knife  does.  The  lure’s 
rapid  movement  coupled  with  its  thin  metal  blade  will 
eventually  weaken  the  line.  It  can  and  will  break  when  a 
big  fish  strikes. 

The  best  style  of  rod  and  reel  is  a personal  choice. 
Generally,  it  is  recommended  to  stay  away  from  bait 
casting  reels  with  level  winds.  Ice  tends  to  form  in  small 
lumps  on  the  line  and  does  get  stopped  at  the  level  wind. 
Fish  have  been  lost  because  of  this.  Most  seem  to  prefer 
open  face  spinning  reels  attached  to  light  or  medium  ac- 
tion rods.  The  advantage  of  using  a limber  rod  is  quickly 
evident  when  one  remembers  that  8 pound  test  is  spooled 
on  the  rod.  The  flexibility  of  the  rod  wears  out  the  fish 
without  putting  too  much  stress  on  the  light  line. 

However,  this  light  tackle  does  require  the  use  of  one 
more  item,  a gaff.  A big  walleye  or  even  a musky  can 
and  will  inhale  these  lures.  When  this  occurs,  it  is  no 
small  task  trying  to  head  a behemoth  through  an  8 inch 
ice  hole.  One  of  the  more  exciting  tussles  witnessed  was 
a hooked  musky  that  would  not  allow  his  head  to  be 
worked  through  the  hole.  Eventually  his  massive  body 
came  near  the  bottom  of  the  hole,  a gaff  scored  but  the 
hit  was  in  the  middle  of  the  fish.  The  gaffer  hung  on  for 
dear  life  as  the  musky  twisted  and  battled  the  constrain- 
ing implement.  A Mexican  standoff  was  in  progress  be- 
cause the  fish  couldn’t  free  the  gaff,  and  the  fisherman 
was  unable  to  pull  it  through  broadside.  Finally  another 
angler  appeared  with  a spud  bar  and  spudded  a second 
hole  over  the  musky’s  head.  A second  gaff  was  finally 
able  to  bring  this  lunker  home.  Ice  caught  muskies  are 
not  common,  but  they  occasionally  liven  the  area  up. 

With  the  vertical  vibrators,  certain  colors  can  be  the 
difference  between  good  catches  and  no  catches  at  all. 
Just  what  is  the  one  dynamite  alltime  fish  catching 
color?  This  author  does  not  have  the  answer.  However, 
when  the  walleyes  want  a red  and  white  Sonar,  one  is  in 
my  box  along  with  silver,  gold,  black  and  a host  of 
other  colored  Sonars  and  Gay  Blades.  With  a wide  vari- 
ety on  hand  the  chance  of  success  is  much  greater.  Usu- 
ally sizes  between  % and  % ounces  are  preferred  because 
these  larger  sizes  do  offer  more  vibration  than  the 
smaller  sizes. 

Sonars  and  Gay  Blades  have  3 holes  in  which  to  place 
the  swivel.  The  center  hole  is  preferred  most  of  the  time 
because  it  follows  a straighter  course  up  as  it  is  re- 
trieved. The  other  outer  holes  cause  the  lure  to  impart  a 
more  erratic  action.  Yet,  once  in  a while  it  is  possible  to 
score  when  snapped  to  one  of  the  outer  holes. 

As  usual,  on  certain  fishing  days,  the  exception  is  the 
rule.  One  rule,  however,  is  to  leave  the  lure  unadorned 
with  anything.  Anything  hanging  from  these  delicately 
balanced  lures  causes  them  to  lose  a great  deal  of  mo- 
tion. Even  a strand  of  moss  will  adversely  affect  this 
artificial  bait. 

The  motion  imparted  to  the  lure  during  the  upward 


lift  and  drop  is  extremely  important.  It  should  not  be 
treated  in  a light  manner.  The  initial  motion  starts  when 
the  rod  tip  is  just  above  the  ice  hole.  The  rod  is  quickly 
lifted  upward  so  that  a firm  pull  is  felt  from  the  vibrat- 
ing lure.  When  the  rod  tip  is  at  11  oclock,  stop  the  rod. 
Now,  do  not  suddenly  let  the  lure  free  fall  to  the  bot- 
tom. The  lure  should  be  allowed  to  flutter  back  to  the 
bottom,  but  this  descent  must  be  done  with  constant  ten- 
sion on  the  rod’s  tip. 

Many  times  cold  water  walleyes  will  mouth  the  lure  on 
the  drop.  If  there  is  slack  the  fisherman  is  unable  to  de- 
tect this.  If  the  fish  isn’t  hit  the  moment  he  mouths  the 
lure,  he  will  spit  out  the  unnatural  bait.  Most  of  the  time 
the  fisherman  has  to  work  hard  to  get  ice  walleyes  to 
strike.  For  this  reason,  the  fisherman  can  ill  afford  to  let 
any  hits  go  unnoticed. 


Have  a storm  move  in  and  everything  seems  to  go 
haywire 


One  other  helpful  tactic  is  to  let  the  lure  sit  still  on  the 
bottom.  The  lure  is  slowly  picked  up  and  gently  jigged  a 
couple  times  before  dropping  it  back  to  the  bottom.  Let 
it  sit  a moment  before  rapidly  giving  it  an  upward  lift. 
Sometimes  this  slowdown  tactic  draws  a lethargic  walleye 
into  watching  this  curious  acting  artificial.  When  the 
slow  acting  bait  suddenly  explodes  into  activity,  the  fish 
may  hit  it  out  of  reflex. 

Just  when  is  the  best  time  to  catch  Pymatuning  wall- 
eyes? First  as  a general  rule,  the  walleyes  hit  better  in  the 
morning  and  evening  hours.  Some  fishermen  are  on  the 
ice  before  daybreak  because  of  their  belief  that  even  in 
the  winter,  the  walleyes  hit  best  in  darkness.  However, 
the  dawn  and  dusk  fishermen  do  seem  to  catch  the  larger 
share  of  fish.  Remember  these  times  are  for  normal  con- 
ditions. Have  a storm  move  in  and  everything  seems  to 
go  a little  haywire. 

Now  the  best  time  of  the  winter  season  is  at  the  begin- 
ning. Like  most  ice  fishing,  the  best  catches  are  most 
consistent  just  after  the  ice  covers  the  lake.  This  has 
caused  some  problems  in  the  last  couple  of  years.  The 
lake  became  ice  covered,  but  the  weather  did  not  allow 
for  safe  ice  over  some  of  the  better  spots.  Since  most  of 
the  productive  areas  involve  considerable  hiking,  it  is 
dangerous  to  plunge  out  across  Pymatuning’s  vastness  if 
the  ice  is  shaky.  Being  a large  lake,  the  protected  parts 
freeze  first  while  areas  exposed  to  wind  remain  open. 
These  freeze  later  and  can  give  way  to  the  Juggernaut  ice 
fisherman.  So,  please  exercise  safety,  when  venturing 
forth  early. 

Pymatuning  ice  fishing  should  not  be  thought  of  as 
easy  to  catch  limits  of  walleyes.  On  certain  days,  many 
hours  are  required  for  just  a fish  or  two.  This  is  espe- 
cially true  after  the  ice  has  been  on  for  a while.  How- 
ever, for  those  who  tire  of  the  long  fishless  winter  days, 
then  they  should  seriously  consider  heading  to  this  lake 
in  search  of  winter-time  gamefish.  Not  only  will  the  air 
be  invigorating,  but  the  thrill  of  landing  one  of  these 
bronzed  battlers,  through  the  ice,  can  keep  the  angler  re- 
turning winter  after  winter. 
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To  Warm 
That  Shivering 
Ice  Fisherman 


By  Don  Shiner 

Those  who  go  ice  fishing  and,  later 
in  the  day,  have  second  thoughts 
about  the  sanity  of  such  winter  out- 
ings, as  biting  winds  send  tempera- 
tures plummeting,  should  consider  in- 
cluding a warming  stove  in  their  gear. 
Portable  heaters,  of  various  kinds, 
can  melt  away  that  winter  chill.  The 
day  becomes  more  endurable  and  en- 
joyable. 

Below  freezing  temperatures  and 
wind  chill  factors  that  send  the  mer- 
cury even  lower  on  ice  covered  lakes, 
make  some  days  almost  unbearable. 
Not  only  is  frostbite  common,  but  hy- 
pothermia — a condition  where  the 
core  temperature  of  the  body  drops  to 
95°  and  lower,  and  body  functions 
can  no  longer  be  carried  on,  is  a dan- 
ger — especially  to  middle  aged  and 
older  fishermen.  Still  it’s  difficult  to 
stay  indoors  when  word  circulates 
that  catches  are  being  taken  through 
the  winter  ice. 

A small  warming  stove  packed  on- 
to the  ice,  along  with  ice  chopper,  tip- 
ups,  jig-rod,  baits  and  lures  — the 
usual  ice  fishing  gear  — does  won- 
ders in  melting  away  the  Arctic-like 
conditions.  Hands  wet  from  baiting 
hooks  and  handling  fish  are  dried 
quickly  in  the  radiant  warmth.  Sand- 
wiches and  pots  of  coffee  are  kept  de- 
liciously warm. 

Some  fishermen  set  up  charcoal 
grills,  or  use  small  portable  kerosene 
or  canned  heat  stoves  for  warmth. 
Others  retire  to  shoreline  fires,  where 
permissible,  fueled  with  available 
driftwood.  Also  adequate  is  a home- 
made tin-can  stove  that,  used,  pru- 
dently, burns  charcoal  or  wood. 


A ny  size  tin  can,  within  reason,  will  work  for  a stove,  but  a 
size  10  will  work  best. 


Use  an  older  type  can  opener  to  cut  two  or  three  small 
holes  above  the  bottom  lip  of  the  can. 


Cut  several  more  around  the  upper  lip  of  the  can  to  sup- 
port the  original  lid. 
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One  stove,  made  from  a size  10  tin 
can,  is  nothing  elaborate.  An  older 
type  beer  can  opener  is  used  to  cut 
two  or  three  small  holes  for  draft, 
along  the  bottom  lip  of  the  can.  Sev- 
eral more,  made  around  the  upper  lip 
of  the  can,  support  the  original  lid.  A 
wire  handle  (optional)  makes  the 
stove  portable  for  moving  from  one 
ice-hole  location  to  another. 

The  portable  no-cost  tin-can  stove 
will  burn  briquettes  or,  better  still, 
powdered  charcoal  pressed  into  egg 
cartons.  The  waxed  cardboard  cover- 
ing starts  the  charcoal  burning  easily 
without  flame,  odor  or  much  smoke. 
Set  on  a block  of  wood  or  sled,  with  a 
kitchen  “hot  pad”  sandwiched  in  be- 
tween, the  stove  gives  off  delightful 
radiant  warmth.  Those  who  huddle 
close  to  this  canned  heat  find  that 
icicles  and  frost,  dangling  from 
whiskers,  melt  away  quickly. 

At  day’s  end,  douse  the  hot  coals 
with  snow,  or  water  from  the  ice- 
hole.  Take  the  stove  home  for  use  on 
another  day. 

This  no-cost  stove  is  light  weight, 
safe  and  usable  beyond  one  season. 
And  for  the  ice-fisherman,  it  takes 
the  sting  out  of  wintry  weather. 


'K\ 
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To  con  trol  burning,  set  original  lid  in  place  on  top  of  can. 


V-shaped  cutout  folded  over  a washer  makes  a suitable 
handle  for  lid. 


Fuel  with  charcoal  briquettes  or,  better  still,  powdered 
charcoal  pressed  into  egg  cartons. 
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PENNSYLVANIA  ANGLER 


The  Pennsylvania  Fish  Commission’s 

Annual  Report 


During  this,  the  116th  year  in  the 
history  of  the  Pennsylvania  Fish 
Commission,  the  nine-member  panel 
met  six  times:  July  14,  1980;  Septem- 
ber 3,  1980  (Special  Meeting);  Oc- 
tober 6,  1980;  January  5,  1981;  April 
6,  1981;  and  May  30,  1981  (Special 
Meeting). 

Details  of  the  activities  of  the  Com- 
mission’s operations  and  achieve- 
ments follow  in  the  individual  Bureau 
and  Division  reports.  Some  highlights 
of  the  year  need  emphasis. 

Commissioner  Leonard  A.  Green 
was  elected  President  for  this  fiscal 
year,  with  Walter  Gibbs  serving  as 
Vice  President.  Beginning  in  January 
1981  the  Fish  and  Boat  Code,  passed 
into  law  in  October  of  1980,  became 


effective  with  a pertinent  regulation 
and  the  Fish  Commission  began  to  as- 
sert its  new  authority  wisely,  but 
firmly.  Five  coal  companies  were  ar- 
rested in  Fayette  County  as  chronic 
violators.  A new  acknowledgement 
form  for  pollution  cases  was  devel- 
oped and  some  75  violators  have  set- 
tled on  these  in  lieu  of  going  to  court. 

During  the  past  fiscal  year  we  in- 
tensified our  training  sessions  for 
Deputy  Waterways  Patrolmen,  and 
the  Thin  Green  Line  becomes  more 
and  more  professional. 

President  Carter  and  members  of 
his  family  fished  in  Pennsylvania 
seven  times  in  the  last  year,  and  cer- 
tainly must  enjoy  himself  and  the  re- 
source to  keep  coming  back. 


We  began  to  look  with  considera- 
ble trepidations  at  the  changes  being 
made  by  the  new  Reagan  Administra- 
tion as  they  affected  us  and  the  re- 
sources, not  only  in  Pennsylvania  but 
throughout  the  nation.  Bringing  it 
home  to  us,  it  looks  like  $1,200,000 
loss  in  federal  aid  monies  due  to 
budget  cuts,  which  will  affect  the 
Anadromous  Fish  Act  monies,  the 
Commercial  Fish  Act  monies,  the 
Land  and  Water  Conservation  Fund, 
the  Biaggi/Packwood  Act,  and  the 
Endangered  Species  Act.  Other  prob- 
lems with  the  trend  to  program  but 
direction  by  zero  budgeting  have  this 
agency  very  much  concerned. 

The  end  of  the  tunnel  is  in  view  in 
the  1 15  year  struggle  to  return  migra- 
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tory  runs  of  diadromous  fishes  to  the 
Susquehanna  River  Basin.  Beginning 
with  our  testimony  and  rebuttals, 
cross-examination,  tours,  etc.,  a 
hearing  before  the  Federal  Energy 
Regulatory  Commission  began  Octo- 
ber 6,  1981  and  may  continue  well 
into  December,  but  we  and  the  other 
intervenors  with  the  Pennsylvania 
Fish  Commission  — the  U.  S.  Fish 
and  Wildlife  Service,  the  Susque- 
hanna River  Basin  Commission,  the 
State  of  Maryland,  the  Pennsylvania 
Federation  of  Sportsmen’s  Clubs  — 
feel  that  we  are  on  the  right  side  and 
that  we  are  winning. 

Our  work  with  the  Steering  Com- 
mittee and  Committee  of  the  Whole 
of  the  Great  Lakes  Fishery  Commis- 
sion resulted  in  the  formal  signing  of 
a Strategic  Great  Lakes  Fishery  Man- 
agement Plan  by  the  eight  Great 
Lakes  States,  the  Province  of  On- 
tario, and  the  two  federal  govern- 
ments in  Ottawa  in  June  of  1981 . This 
calls  for  more  involvement  between 
the  fisheries  agencies  and  those  con- 
cerned with  environmental  quality 
and  management  of  the  fisheries  by 
consensus. 

The  winter  of  1980-81  brought 
about  the  creation  of  an  interdisci- 
plinary task  force  within  the  Commis- 
sion for  the  purpose  of  determining 
goals  and  setting  objectives  for  the 
implementation  of  Operation  FU- 
TURE, which  is  the  anachronism  for 
Lisheries  Utilization  Through  User 
and  Resource  Evaluation.  The  Com- 
missioners adopted  at  the  January 
1981  meeting  a beautiful  general 
policy  for  the  conservation  and  man- 
agement of  fishery  resources:  “It  will 
be  the  policy  of  the  Pennsylvania  Fish 
Commission  to  protect,  conserve  and 
enhance  the  quality  and  diversity  of 
the  Commonwealth’s  fishery  resource 
(including  reptiles  and  amphibians), 
and  to  provide  continued  and  varied 
angling  opportunity  through  scien- 
tific inventory,  classification  and 
management  of  that  resource.”  This 
conversion  from  “recreation  first”  to 
“resource  first”  truly  makes  the  Fish 
Commission  a conservation  agency. 
The  task  force  that  includes  adminis- 
trators in  Fisheries,  Law  Enforce- 
ment, Information  & Education,  Ad- 
ministrative Services,  and  Commis- 
sion members  is  THE  bright  spot  of 
the  year,  and  as  the  Commission 
moved  to  new  concepts  of  special 


regulations  and  classification,  things 
look  brighter  than  they  have  for 

years. 

The  Pennsylvania  Fish  Commis- 
sion acknowledges  with  appreciation 
and  gratitude  the  support  and  mean- 
ingful help  from  the  Pennsylvania 
Federation  of  Sportsmen’s  Clubs, 
Trout  Unlimited,  the  B.A.S.S.,  and 
other  organizations  whose  involve- 
ment and  support  enabled  the  Fish 
Commission  to  continue  its  role  as 


the  last  independent  Fish  Commis- 
sion in  the  United  States  of  America. 
We’re  also  grateful  to  Pennsylvania’s 
General  Assembly  for  their  under- 
standing and  helpfulness  to  this 
agency. 


Ralph  W.  A bele 
Executive  Director 


OFFICE  OF  IN  FORM  A TION 


One  of  the  functions  of  a state 
conservation  agency  is  to  keep  the 
public  fully  informed  about  matters 
related  to  its  mandated  responsibili- 
ties. And  this  is  where  the  Office  of 
Information  comes  in.  This  small 
staff  of  dedicated  people  generates  a 
wide  range  of  information  and  educa- 
tion material  designed  to  help  all 
Commission  employees  keep  the 
public  informed  about  the  state’s 
fishing  and  boating  opportunities. 

In  addition,  the  Office  of  Informa- 
tion deals  in  direct  terms  with  the 
public  through  mail  and  telephone 
contacts,  presentation  of  programs  at 
schools  and  meetings  of  all  types,  and 
on  a one-to-one  basis  at  Commission 
exhibits.  Its  staff  participates  in  an  in- 
structional capacity  at  numerous 
teacher  workshops  conducted  by  state 
colleges  and  universities.  Publica- 
tions, audio-visual  programs,  exhibits 
and  displays  and  a monthly  magazine 
are  utilized  in  various  ways  to  answer 
the  public’s  need  for  fishing,  boating 
and  conservation  information. 

During  the  past  year,  over  60 
stories  were  prepared  and  furnished 
to  the  print  and  broadcast  media  as 
another  means  of  reaching  the  resi- 
dents of  the  Commonwealth  and  be- 
yond. The  Office  administers  the 
Angler  Recognition  Program  which 
includes  the  State  Record  Fish, 
Angler  Award  for  trophy  fish  and  the 
50  Plus  Husky  Musky  Award.  The 
Conservation  Service  Award,  pre- 
sented to  scouts  and  others  who  meet 
certain  requirements,  is  another  Of- 
fice of  Information  service. 

P.L.A.Y.  . . . The  Pennsylvania 
League  of  Angling  Youth  (PLAY)  is 
a conservation  education  program 


geared  to  youthful  anglers  and  boat- 
ers, but  which  claims  a membership 
made  up  of  “youngsters”  of  all  ages, 
including  an  82-year-young  fisher- 
man. This  is  the  second  year  for  this 
popular  program,  and  this  year  we 
added  two  more  pages  and  a second 
color  to  the  quarterly  newsletter 
mailed  to  each  member.  In  addition 
to  the  quarterly  newsletter  which  is 
filled  with  fishing,  boating  and  con- 
servation news  and  information,  each 
member  receives  a membership  card, 
a colorful  patch  to  sew  on  his  or  her 
jacket  and  a packet  of  helpful  Fish 
Commission  publications.  A nominal 
fee  of  $2.00  per  calendar  year  is 
charged  for  each  membership  to  help 
cover  expenses,  while  helping  the 
youngsters  gain  a sense  of  fiscal 
responsibility.  Sportsmen  have  a 
proud  history  of  wanting  to  “pay 
their  way”  and  we’ve  found  that  the 
young  anglers  of  today  are  no  differ- 
ent. 


PUBLICA  TIONS  ....  The  Com- 
mission answered  more  than  10,000 
mail  requests  during  the  past  year  for 
information  about  fishing  and  boat- 
ing in  the  Keystone  State.  This  repre- 
sents an  increase  of  some  66%  over 
the  previous  year  and  reflects  the 
popularity  of  two  new  Commission 
pamphlets.  A new  Lake  Erie  salmon 
fishing  brochure,  which  includes  a 
map  of  the  shoreline,  drew  inquiries 
from  anglers;  up  to  2500  requests  for 
this  brochure  were  received  in  one 
month.  And  the  brochure,  “Opera- 
tion FUTURE  — Questions  and 
Answers”,  helped  thousands  of 
Pennsylvania  anglers  become  ac- 
quainted with  the  Commission’s  new 
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The  Office  of  Information  participates  in  sport  shows,  in  an  effort  to  dispense 
information  to  the  fishing  and  boating  public. 


conservation  plan  to  manage  the 
state’s  fishery  resources.  A nominal 
charge  is  made  for  mailed  publica- 
tions to  cover  the  increased  cost  of 
postage  and  handling.  In  addition  to 
those  mailed,  thousands  more 
publications  were  distributed  through 
Commission  exhibits  and  displays  at 
sports  shows,  fairs,  shopping  malls 
and  so  on. 

The  Commission  continues  to  sell 
large  quantities  of  its  popular  series 
of  full-color  wall  charts  depicting  the 
fishes,  snakes,  turtles  and  frogs  of 
Pennsylvania.  The  “Pennsylvania 
Anglers’  Cookbook”  and  the  full- 
color  booklet  “Pennsylvania  Fishes” 
also  remain  high  on  anglers’  shopping 
lists. 

Approximately  40  fishing,  boating 
and  conservation  titles  are  available 
to  acquaint  interested  persons  with 
the  wide  variety  of  fishing  and  boat- 
ing opportunities  in  Pennsylvania, 
and  to  help  them  better  understand 
the  need,  and  the  programs  thus  de- 
signed, to  protect  and  manage  our 
aquatic  resources. 


PENNSYLVANIA  ANGLER  AND 
BOATERS  CAPS  ....  For  the  first 
time  this  year,  anglers  and  boaters 
had  an  opportunity  to  proudly  pro- 
mote their  favorite  Pennsylvania 
sport  by  wearing  a Fish  Commission 
cap  with  embroidered  emblem.  The 
caps  cost  $3.50  and  over  5,000  have 
been  sold  thus  far.  The  “I’m  a Penn- 
sylvania Angler”  cap  includes  a fish- 
ing license  holder  sewn  directly  on  to 
the  cap,  making  it  convenient  to  meet 
the  regulation  which  requires  you  to 
display  your  license  while  fishing. 
The  “I’m  A Pennsylvania  Boater” 
cap  is  a popular  item  with  boaters  of 
all  types.  Both  caps  are  made  of 
today’s  “everybody’s  wearin’  it” 
blue  denim.  They’re  available  from 
any  Fish  Commission  office  and  most 
Commission  exhibits  at  sports  shows, 
fairs  and  shopping  malls. 


S UNFISH  SATURDAY  . ...  For 
some  time  now,  the  Fish  Commission 
has  been  encouraging  more  people  to 
get  involved  in  the  happy,  snappy 
sport  of  panfishing;  that  is,  fishing 
for  bluegills,  crappies,  yellow  perch 
and  the  like.  As  a part  of  this  pro- 
gram and  in  an  effort  to  acquaint  as 
many  people  as  possible  with  this  fun- 
filled  sport,  the  Commission 


sponsored  a series  of  panfishing 
seminars  throughout  the  state.  At 
least  one  “Sunfish  Saturday”  was 
held  in  each  of  the  Commission’s  six 
regions;  a total  of  16  were  held  in  the 
spring  months.  Persons  visiting  and 
participating  in  these  seminars  could 
get  whatever  assistance  they  needed 
from  waterways  patrolmen  and  their 
deputies  that  might  help  them  catch 
more  panfish. 

Filleting  and  cooking  demonstra- 
tions performed  by  Commission  per- 
sonnel showed  thousands  of  anglers 
just  how  simple  it  is  to  prepare  these 
tasty  fish  for  the  table.  Good  lake 
management  requires  that  the  panfish 
population  be  kept  in  balance  and 
there’s  no  better  way  to  do  this  than 
by  angler  harvest.  And  as  many 
anglers  have  learned  at  these  panfish- 
ing seminars,  there’s  no  better  way  to 
spend  a few  leisure  hours. 


EXHIBITS  ....  New  exhibits  were 
added  to  the  Commission’s  inventory 
during  the  fiscal  year  and  used  at 
sport  shows  in  Pittsburgh,  Phila- 
delphia, Harrisburg,  Allentown, 
Y ork  and  Williamsport. 

The  Commission  participated  in 
three  out-of-state  shows,  Cleveland, 
Ohio,  Suffern,  New  York,  and 
Buffalo,  New  York.  Exhibits  were 


also  used  at  numerous  county  fairs, 
shopping  malls  and  National  Hunting 
& Fishing  Day  observances  through- 
out Pennsylvania. 

A “Fishing  and  Boating  Expo” 
featuring  26  Commission  displays, 
demonstrations  and  seminars,  was 
held  at  Oxford  Valley  Mall  in  South- 
eastern Pennsylvania  and  attracted 
over  45,000  people.  This  activity  is 
designed  primarily  to  bring  informa- 
tion about  fishing  and  boating  to 
people  in  or  near  large  metropolitan 
areas. 


A WARDS  — The  Office  of  Informa- 
tion prepared  and  issued  975  Angler 
Award  certificates  and  emblems  to 
anglers  for  reported  catches  of  fish 
meeting  minimum  length  require- 
ments in  27  categories.  Based  on 
weight,  new  state  records  were  estab- 
lished during  the  year  for  Northern 
pike  (33  lbs.  8 oz.),  Brook  trout  (5 
lbs.  1 1 Vi  oz.),  Largemouth  bass  (9 
lbs.  5 oz.),  Smallmouth  bass  (7  lbs.  1 
oz.),  Yellow  Perch  (2  lbs.  3 oz.), 
Striped  bass  (19  lbs.  14  oz.)  and  Bow- 
fin  (8  lb.  5 oz.). 

Conservation  Award  Certificates 
were  given  to  285  youths  who  assisted 
the  Commission  through  a wide  va- 
riety of  projects  and  13  Conservation 
Service  Awards  were  made  to  adults 
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and  organizations  who  rendered  out- 
standing service  in  assisting  the  Com- 
mission in  conservation  activities. 


PENNSYLVANIA  ANGLER 
. . . . The  Pennsylvania  Angler  is  the 
Keystone  State’s  official  fishing  and 
boating  magazine,  dedicated  to  the 
sound  conservation  of  our  aquatic  re- 
sources, the  protection  and  manage- 
ment of  the  state’s  fisheries  and  the 
ideals  of  safe  boating  and  optimum 
boating  opportunities. 

As  “the  voice’’  of  the  Fish  Com- 
mission, the  Angler  strives  for  a bet- 
ter informed  and  educated  fishing 
and  boating  public. 

The  thirty-two  page  publication 
contains  information  gathered  from 
staff  and  free-lance  writers,  aimed  at 
informing,  and  educating  the  reader- 
ship  to  fishing  and  boating  oppor- 
tunities throughout  the  state,  Fish 
Commission  management  plans,  and 
conservation  of  our  natural  re- 
sources. 

It  is  the  goal  of  the  Angler  to  ac- 
quire and  disseminate  all  pertinent 
information  deemed  of  interest  to  the 
fishing  and  boating  public. 

The  Angler  is  currently  celebrating 
its  fiftieth  year,  and  in  doing  so  takes 
its  place  as  one  of  the  older  conserva- 
tion publications  in  the  country. 


BUREA  U OF  WA  TER  WA  YS 


The  Bureau  of  Waterways  is  re- 
sponsible for  enforcement  activities, 
the  registration  of  boats  and  the  boat- 
ing safety  program.  The  Bureau  con- 
sists of  the  Law  Enforcement  Divi- 
sion and  the  Boat  Registration/Ma- 
rine Services  Division  with  additional 
personnel  responsible  for  adminis- 
trative support  and  the  boating  safety 
education  program. 

From  its  headquarters,  the  Bureau 
develops  the  strategies  needed  to  meet 
the  goals  of  the  Commission:  the  pro- 
motion and  enhancement  of  fishing 
and  boating.  The  Bureau  develops  all 
boating  regulations  and  is  involved 
with  the  development  of  effective 
fishing  regulations.  During  the  past 


year,  staff  has  worked  long  and  hard 
to  fine  tune  regulations  which  were 
promulgated  under  the  authority  of 
the  new  Fish  and  Boat  Code.  Regula- 
tions and  Policies  have  been  proposed 
to  the  Boating  Advisory  Board  and 
the  Commission  which  have  en- 
hanced our  field  officers  capacity  to 
protect  the  environment  and  the  peo- 
ple who  enjoy  the  use  of  our  water  re- 
sources. 


LA  W ENFOR  CEMENT 
DIVISION 

Fiscal  Year  80-81  was  a year  of 
change  for  the  Law  Enforcement 
Division.  Chief  John  I.  Buck  retired 
in  April  and  was  replaced  by  Edward 
W.  Manhart.  Kerry  Messerle  was  pro- 
moted to  Deputy  Chief  and  Barry 
Mechling,  1980  Waterways  Patrol- 
man of  the  Year,  was  chosen  to  fill 
the  Coordinator  of  Deputy  Water- 
ways Patrolman  position.  In  March, 
the  Seventh  Student  Officer  Class 
graduated  from  the  H.  R.  Stackhouse 
School  of  Fisheries  Conservation  and 
Watercraft  Safety.  With  the  appoint- 
ment of  six  officers,  all  field  districts 
were  filled. 

The  long  awaited  codification  of 
the  Fish  and  Boat  Laws  was  com- 
pleted and  signed  into  law  in  October 
1980.  Effective  on  January  15,  1981, 
the  Fish  and  Boat  Code  simplifies  the 
myriad  of  old  laws,  expands  the  au- 
thority of  our  field  officers  and 
standardizes  penalties. 

In-service  training  for  both  salaried 
officers  and  deputies  has  continued. 
During  the  year  all  salaried  officers 
attended  seminars  on  the  new  Fish 
and  Boat  Code  and  also  spent  several 
days  at  the  State  Police  Academy  be- 
coming familiar  with  the  provisions 
of  the  Crimes  Code.  Both  basic  and 
advanced  deputy  training  were  of- 
fered again  this  year.  To  date,  over 
50%  of  the  Deputy  force  has  com- 
pleted the  week-long  Basic  Law  En- 
forcement Course  and  many  have  at- 
tended advanced  training. 

In  addition  to  training  its  own  em- 
ployees, the  Division  has  been  ac- 
tively involved  in  training  others  such 
as  Corps  of  Engineers  Rangers  and 
Game  Commission  student  officers, 
in  the  provisions  of  the  Fish  and  Boat 
Code  and  basic  water  safety. 


The  combined  efforts  of  Water- 
ways Patrolmen  and  deputies  have  re- 
sulted in  the  prosecution  of  9, 135  vio- 
lators of  the  Fish  and  Boat  Code.  An 
additional  3,075  written  warnings 
were  issued.  Equipment  checks  were 
made  on  36,816  boats.  113  boats 
worth  an  estimated  $567,000  and  326 
boaters  were  assisted.  Officers  at- 
tended 2,121  sportsmen,  scout  and 
civic  organization  meetings.  428  mine 
drainage  applications  and  303  pollu- 
tions were  investigated. 


BOAT  REG  I ST R A TIONS 

An  increase  in  the  number  of  boats 
registered  has  been  experienced  each 
year  since  the  passage  of  the  Boat 
Law  in  1963.  During  that  first  year, 
79,000  boats  were  registered.  In  1981, 
over  185,000  boats  were  registered.  It 
is  noteworthy  that  pleasure  boat  reg- 
istration fees  have  not  increased  since 
first  instituted  in  1964. 

During  the  past  year,  the  entire  file 
of  260,000  registration  documents 
was  manually  searched  to  locate  all 
applications  which  had  listed  co- 
owners. For  the  first  time,  two  names 
appeared  on  the  certificate  of  regis- 
tration for  co-owned  boats. 

There  are  267  agents,  located 
throughout  the  Commonwealth,  au- 
torized  to  issue  60-day  temporary 
boat  registrations.  These  agents  con- 
sist of  most  County  Treasurers,  and 
marine  and  sporting  goods  dealers. 
Persons  registering  a boat  for  the  first 
time  in  their  name  may  obtain  a regis- 
tration from  these  agents  which  per- 
mits them  to  use  their  boat  during  the 
time  it  takes  to  process  their  perma- 
nent registration. 


MARINE  SER  VICES 
The  Commission’s  fleet  of  law  en- 
forcement boats  ranging  in  size  from 
canoes  to  a 32  foot  inboard  now  num- 
bers 145.  During  the  past  year  10  new 
patrol  boats,  seventeen  outboard  en- 
gines and  four  new  boat  trailers  were 
acquired  and  placed  in  service.  This 
equipment  replaced  14  aging  boats 
and  motors  which  were  phased  out  of 
service. 

The  capacity  plate  program  is  still 
very  active.  Under  this  program  own- 
ers of  boats  which  do  not  have  capac- 
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ity  plates  attached  by  the  manufac- 
turer may  obtain  one  from  the  Com- 
mission. Capacities  are  computed 
based  on  the  size  and  type  of  boat. 
The  owner  then  receives  a small  metal 
plate  which  he  attaches  to  his  boat  to 
remind  him  and  his  passengers  of  the 
safe  loading  capacity  of  his  boat. 
1,897  plates  were  issued  during  the 
year. 


BOA  TING  EDUCA  TION 

One  of  the  most  significant  devel- 
opments in  the  area  of  boating  educa- 
tion was  with  the  Commission’s  boat- 
ing and  water  safety  instructor  certifi- 
cation course  which  was  recently  ap- 
proved by  the  Pennsylvania  Depart- 
ment of  Education.  Teachers  success- 
fully completing  the  course  will  be 
certified  by  the  Commission  and  will 
also  receive  in-service  teacher  credit. 
The  course  is  designed  to  help  teach- 
ers present  small  craft  information  ef- 
fectively, stressing  positive  attitudes 
toward  safety.  The  pattern  of  the 
teacher  instruction  is  explanation, 
demonstration  and  practice.  The 
course  contains  general  boating  and 
water  safety  information  in  line  with 
the  current  trends  in  aquatic  educa- 
tion. The  teacher  and  student  will  be 
able  to  discuss  basic  information,  fol- 
lowed by  or  accompanied  with  dem- 
onstration, and  supervised  practice. 

In  addition,  the  boating  education 
staff  has  been  working  closely  with 
school  districts  in  establishing  canoe- 
ing programs,  a very  popular  form  of 
outdoor  adventure,  into  their  out- 
door education  curriculum. 

Boating  A ccidents 

There  were  20  reported  boating 
accidents  that  resulted  in  30  fatalities 
in  1981 . This  past  year  showed  a con- 
centration of  serious  accidents  in 
both  the  Southwest  and  Northeast 
corners  of  the  state.  One  accident  on 
the  Ohio  River  resulted  in  the  loss  of 
six  lives.  Eleven  of  the  30  deaths  can 
be  attributed  to  operating  a boat  un- 
der the  influence  of  alcohol.  Also, 
non-use  of  PFD’s,  hypothermia  and 
the  hydraulic  action  of  dams  played  a 
major  part  in  the  loss  of  life  while 
boating.  A total  of  80  boating  acci- 
dents were  reported.  There  was  a 
slight  increase  in  accidents  involving 
“fad”  devices  such  as:  tubing  behind 
boats  and  the  use  of  jet  skis.  Overall 
statistics  are  on  a par  with  past  years. 


The  three  modes  of  instruction  involved  in  (he  Commission  Boating  and 
Water  Safety  courses  are  (1)  explanation  and  discussion  (2)  demonstra- 
tion and  (3)  practice  or  practical  application  which  is  followed  by  an  out- 
side on-the-water float  trip. 
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BUREA  U OF  FISHERIES 
AND  ENGINEERING 


The  Bureau  of  Fisheries  and  Engi- 
neering entered  its  second  decade  of 
service  to  the  fishing  and  boating 
public  and  the  aquatic  resources  of 
the  Commonwealth.  Bureau  person- 
nel continued  their  involvement  in  a 
myriad  of  activities  involving  all 
other  Commission  programs  and 
many  state,  federal,  local  and  civic 
organizations.  The  Bureau  met  most 
of  its  goals  for  fish  production, 
stream  and  lake  surveys,  engineering 
design,  construction,  renovation, 
maintenance  of  facilities  and  expan- 
sion of  efforts  to  install  fishways  on 
major  waterways. 

Water  Resources  Coordinator  Fred 
Johnson  participated  in  a number  of 
planning  efforts  and  negotiations  to 
enhance  and  protect  the  waterways  of 
the  Commonwealth.  His  successful 
efforts  to  obtain  low  flow  releases 
from  the  New  York  City  reservoirs  in- 
to the  upper  Delaware  River  were  of 
major  significance.  In  addition,  Mr. 
Johnson  continued  to  spearhead  the 
Commission’s  efforts  to  gain  recogni- 
tion and  support  for  critical  environ- 
mental problems,  including  acid  pre- 
cipitation, stream  siltation  and  other 
issues  of  great  concern  to  the  Com- 
mission. 

Administrative  Officer  Dennis 
Ricker  continued  administration  of 
the  Young  Adult  Conservation  Corps 
Program  involved  in  approved 
fisheries  habitat,  fish  culture  and 
public  visitation  projects.  He  also  ad- 
ministered all  activities  at  the  Stack- 
house  Training  School  and  Conserva- 
tion Center,  federally-funded  techni- 
cal guidance  program  and  the  Lake 
Erie  Angler  and  Boating  Use  and 
Harvest  Survey  implemented  as  a 
federally-funded  Coastal  Zone  Man- 
agement Project.  Mr.  Ricker  also 
completed  many  special  studies  and 
investigations  in  a continuing  effort 
to  streamline  all  Bureau  activities  and 
reduce  expenditures. 

Fisheries  Resource  Biologist  Rob- 
ert Hesser  continued  to  serve  as  the 
Commission’s  technical  expert  on  all 
pesticide  and  herbicide  matters  in- 
cluding application  permit  reviews 
and  reviewed  all  lake  drawdown  per- 
mit applications.  He  also  serves  as 
liaison  to  the  Delaware  River  Basin 
Commission,  Susquehanna  River 


Basin  Commission,  Ohio  River  Basin 
Commission,  and  coordinated  all  Bu- 
reau program  efforts  related  to  the 
Coastal  Zone  Management  Program. 
Mr.  Hesser’s  major  assignment  dur- 
ing this  period  was  to  coordinate  all 
Commission  activities  related  to  the 
Commomwealth’s  efforts  to  restore 
diadromous  fish  to  the  Susquehanna 
River  Basin  by  installation  of  proper 
fish  collection  and  passage  facilities 
at  the  major  dams  on  the  Susquehan- 
na River.  He  also  served  as  liaison 
with  the  Department  of  Environ- 
mental Resources  on  many  water 
quality  protection  and  improvement 
efforts. 

The  Bureau  looks  forward  to  its 
second  decade  of  service  to  the  fish- 
ing and  boating  public  and  plans  to 
continue  its  efforts  to  protect  and  en- 
hance the  aquatic  resources  of  the 
Commonwealth. 

DIVISION  OF 
ENGINEERING 

A continuous  indicator  of  the  in- 
creasing popularity  of  sport  fishing 
and  boating  in  Pennsylvania  is  the 
steady  growth  over  the  last  decade  in 
the  number  of  fishing  licenses  and 
boat  registrations  issued  by  the  Com- 
mission. Since  1977,  annual  fishing  li- 
cense sales  have  exceeded  1,000,000 
and  boat  registrations  194,500;  totals 
which  are  respectively  25%  and  35% 
over  those  ten  years  earlier.  As  these 
recreational  activities  have  increased, 
the  Division  of  Engineering’s  re- 
sponsibilities for  the  Commission’s 
programs  have  also  grown. 

The  Division,  throughout  fiscal 
year  1 980-81 , either  performed  or  co- 
ordinated the  development,  improve- 
ment, and  maintenance  activities  re- 
quired to  support  all  the  Commis- 
sion’s programs.  The  Division’s  staff 
of  professionals,  technicians,  and 
skilled  tradesmen  included  63  full- 
time and  30  seasonal  part-time  em- 
ployees. Their  work  ranged  from  con- 
struction of  major  earth,  concrete 
and  steel  structures  to  the  design  and 
operation  of  complex  electrical  and 
mechanical  systems.  It  was  directed: 
internally,  to  the  Fisheries  Division 
by  providing  new  and  improved  fish 
propagation  and  rearing  facilities; 
and,  externally,  to  the  boating  and 
fishing  public  by  providing  fishing 
and  boating  launching  facilities,  and 
other  fish  habitat  improvement  de- 


vices. 

The  task  of  protecting,  preserving 
and  caring  for  the  Commission’s 
more  than  $100,000,000  worth  of  real 
estate  (approximately  33,000  acres) 
and  improvements  is  an  ongoing  re- 
sponsibility of  the  Division’s  mainte- 
nance personnel.  The  facilities  in- 
volved comprise:  13  fish  cultural  sta- 
tions; 60  lakes  and  dams;  240  boating 
and  fishing  access  facilities;  24  dwell- 
ings; 14  administrative  and  storage 
buildings;  fish  habitat  devices;  fish 
ladders;  and  information  and  educa- 
tion aids  and  equipment. 

Structurally,  those  facilities  consti- 
tute 118  buildings;  211  stationary 
pumps;  43  water  wells;  7 electric 
power  generating  units;  the  electrical, 
heating  and  water  distribution  sys- 
tems associated  with  all  buildings  and 
hatcheries  and  electronic  signaling 
and  security  devices. 

The  Pennsylvania  Fish  Commis- 
sion is  unique  in  modern  America. 
No  other  state  agency  has  maintained 
a complete  planning,  design,  con- 
struction and  maintenance  organiza- 
tion such  as  the  Engineering  Division, 
nor  has  any  agency  made  such  signifi- 
cant advances  in  the  past  two  dec- 
ades. 

Major  construction  projects  by  the 
Division  during  fiscal  year  80-81  in- 
clude: Continuance  of  total  rebuild- 
ing of  the  Benner  Spring  Hatchery, 
Centre  County  (now  90%  complete); 
construction  underway  of  the  new 
Benner  Spring  Research  and  Ad- 
ministration Building,  Centre  Coun- 
ty; security  fencing  at  Fairview 
Hatchery,  Erie  County;  new  roof  on 
Visitors  Center  and  Administration 
Building  at  Pleasant  Gap  Hatchery, 
Centre  County;  completion  of 
Visitors  Center  Building  at  Walnut 
Creek  Access  Area,  Erie  County; 
completed  23  car/trailer  parking 
stalls  and  launching  ramp  at  Tidioute 
Access  Area,  Forest  County;  com- 
pleted 154  car/trailer  parking  stalls 
and  launching  ramp  at  Goldsboro 
Access  Area,  York  County;  dredged 
main  entrance  channel  to  Walnut 
Creek  Marina,  Erie  County;  com- 
menced construction  of  new  water 
supply  line  for  Fairview  Hatchery, 
Erie  County;  commenced  construc- 
tion of  “supply  water’’  settlement 
chamber  for  improved  water  quality 
at  Tionesta  Hatchery,  Forest  County; 
constructed  new  mid-point  aerator 
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for  improving  water  quality  at  Hunts- 
dale  Hatchery,  Cumberland  County; 
installed  new  standby  generator  for 
emergency  operation  of  wells  at 
Linesville  Hatchery,  Crawford  Coun- 
ty and  at  Tionesta  Hatchery,  Forest 
County;  commenced  construction  of 
Sheidy  Access  Area,  Blue  Marsh 
Lake,  Berks  County;  plans  and 
specifications  for  all  of  the  above 
mentioned  projects  were  completed 
by  Division  of  Engineering  staff. 

Engineering  and  construction 
plans,  specifications  and  permit  ap- 
provals were  completed  for  the  fol- 
lowing projects  scheduled  for  con- 
struction during  1981-82:  Tacony  Ac- 
cess Area  on  the  Delaware  River,  City 
of  Philadelphia;  Middletown  Access 
Area,  Susquehanna  River,  North- 
umberland County;  Visitors  Center 
and  Maintenance  Buildings  at  Pleas- 
ant Mount  Hatchery,  Wayne  County; 
refurbishing  and  reconditioning  of 
wells  at  Linesville  Hatchery,  Craw- 
ford County;  new  mid-point  aerator 
for  improving  water  quality  at  Big 
Spring  Hatchery,  Cumberland  Coun- 
ty- 

Normal  maintenance  and  repair 
work  load  was  carried  on  at  all  Fish 
Commission  owned  lakes,  access 
areas  and  hatcheries.  Major  repair 
work  was  completed  at:  Somerset 
Lake,  Somerset  County;  White  Oak 
Pond,  Wayne  County;  Phoenixville 
Access  Area,  Chester  County;  Dutch 
Fork  Lake,  Washington  County; 
Speers  Access  Area,  Washington 
County;  Oil  City  Access  Area,  Ve- 
nango County;  Leaser  Lake  Access 
Area,  Lehigh  County. 

Completed  yearly  inspections  and 
follow-up  reports  of  these  inspections 
to  Department  of  Environmental  Re- 
sources on  thirty-one  of  the  Commis- 
sion-owned dams.  Studies  are  being 
carried  on  at:  Hereford  Manor  Lake, 
Beaver  County;  Winola  Mill  Pond, 
Wyoming  County;  Opossum  Lake, 
Cumberland  County;  Bradys  Lake, 
Monroe  County;  and  Dom  Lake, 
Westmoreland  County,  as  required 
by  the  National  Dam  Safety  Act. 

Surveying  was  carried  on  for  all 
construction  projects;  for  various 
proposed  access  sites  for  future  devel- 
opment; for  land  encroachment  prob- 
lems at  some  Commission-owned 
lands  and  for  newly  acquired  tracts  of 
land  for  future  development.  Investi- 
gation continued  in  the  search  for 


new  public  boating  and  fishing  access 
sites,  along  with  a continuing  investi- 
gation of  proposed  fish  ladder  instal- 
lations on  the  lower  Susquehanna 
River  and  the  Schuylkill  River. 

Investigations,  technical  advice,  re- 
views of  construction  plans  and  speci- 
fications and  Fish  Commission  funds 
were  supplied  to  various  agencies  for 
the  following  projects:  Mahoning 
Creek  Lake,  Armstrong  County 
(Boat  Fund  $92,500.00  and  Fish  Fund 
$92,500.00);  Lampe  Marina,  Erie 
County  (Boat  Fund  $100,000.00); 
Harrisburg  City  Island,  Dauphin 
County  (Boat  Fund  $10,000.00);  and 
Northeast  Access  Area,  Erie  County 
(Boat  Fund  $10,000.00). 

The  label  of  “engineering”  for  this 
Division  is  only  partly  descriptive  of 
its  overall  activities.  All  of  the  profes- 
sional engineering,  architectural, 
drafting  and  surveying  services  per- 
formed for  the  Commission  are  ac- 
complished by  14  people.  The  archi- 
tectural and  engineering  staff  work 
side  by  side  with  the  Construction 
and  Maintenance  Section  and  the 
Division  of  Fisheries,  Bureau  of  Wa- 
terways, Law  Enforcement  Division 
and  Office  of  Information  and  Edu- 
cation personnel  to  provide  facilities 
and  equipment  meeting  their  needs. 


DIVISION  OF  FISHERIES 


The  Division  of  Fisheries  includes 
the  Fisheries  Management  Section, 
Fisheries  Research  Section,  Fisheries 
Environmental  Services  Section, 
Coldwater  Fish  Production  Section, 
Warmwater  Fish  Production  Section, 
and  the  Statistical  Services  Branch. 
Division  headquarters  is  located  at 
the  Pleasant  Gap  Fish  Culture  Sta- 
tion. 

FISHERIES  MA  NA  GEMENT 
The  Fisheries  Management  staff  in- 
cludes seven  Area  Fisheries  Man- 
agers, a Warmwater  Unit,  a Cold- 
water  Unit,  and  a Rare  and  En- 
dangered Species  Coordinator.  The 
area  fisheries  managers  are  located  at 
field  offices  across  the  state  and  have 
fishery  management  responsibility 


for  major  drainage  areas.  The  Cold- 
water  and  Warmwater  Units  are  sta^ 
tioned  at  the  Pleasant  Gap  office  and 
are  responsible  for  coordination  of 
field  activities  and  program  develop- 
ment in  their  respective  specialties. 
The  Rare  and  Endangered  Species 
Coordinator  handles  all  matters  in- 
volving rare  or  endangered  fishes  and 
herpetology  and  reviews  and  moni- 
tors scientific  collectors  permits. 

Much  of  the  Fisheries  Management 
effort  was  expended  in  two  Dingell- 
Johnson  projects:  Fisheries  Manage- 
ment and  Technical  Guidance. 

The  Fisheries  Management  project 
is  designed  to  collect  baseline  data 
and  information  necessary  to  proper- 
ly manage  Pennsylvania’s  diverse 
fisheries.  The  project  includes  the  de- 
velopment and  implementation  of 
management  plans,  the  dissemination 
of  project  data  to  the  angler,  and  the 
evaluation  of  management  techniques 
(such  as  stocking,  habitat  manipula- 
tion, size  and  creel  limit)  vital  to  opti- 
mum development  of  management 
plans.  In  field  examinations  some  170 
streams,  from  tiny  headwater  brook 
trout  fisheries  to  larger  stocked 
streams  such  as  the  Yellow  Breeches 
to  major  waters  such  as  the  Delaware 
River,  received  attention  in  terms  of 
the  assessments  of  their  social,  physi- 
cal, chemical,  and  biological  charac- 
teristics. Some  three  dozen  lakes, 
ranging  in  size  from  a few-acre  com- 
munity pond  to  5,702-acre  Lake  Wal- 
lenpaupack,  received  similar  atten- 
tion from  staff  biologists  and  techni- 
cians. 

The  Technical  Guidance  project 
covers  a variety  of  disciplines  within 
the  Commission,  including  those  of 
the  Fisheries  Management  Section. 
The  project  is  structured  to  provide 
guidance  to  other  regulatory  bodies, 
groups,  institutions,  and  individuals 
on  the  specific  impact  that  their  ac- 
tivity, or  the  activity  of  others  regu- 
lated by  them,  has  upon  the  resource. 

It  is  essential  that  such  bodies, 
groups,  institutions,  and  individuals 
which  will  affect  Pennsylvania’s 
fisheries  and  fisheries  habitat  be  pro- 
vided with  sound,  technically  ori- 
ented guidance  that  will  be  useful  in 
making  decisions.  The  staff  contrib- 
uted greatly  to  this  endeavor  during 
the  1980-81  fiscal  year,  and  subject 
matter  included:  input  on  the  design 
of  a state  park  lake;  lake  drawdowns; 
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weed  control;  channelization;  habitat 
improvement;  oil  and  gas  exploration 
and  extraction;  landfills;  pollution 
problems;  and  other  topics  impacting 
fishes,  their  environment,  and  those 
who  pursue  them  for  recreation. 

During  the  fiscal  year  the  Section 
had  the  pleasure  of  being  represented 
on  a multi-discipline  Commission 
team  (the  Operation  FUTURE  Task 
Force)  created  to  better  communica- 
tion and  relations  within  the  Commis- 
sion and  to  create  an  effective  work- 
ing force  for  the  resource  oriented 
agency.  The  first  endeavor  of  the 
Task  Force  was  to  restate  the  role  of 
the  Commission  to  develop  a new 
policy  and  have  formal  Commission 
action  taken  on  the  resource  conser- 
vation policy. 

In  addition  to  surveying  waters  and 
providing  technical  guidance  on  the 
Commonwealth’s  fisheries,  the  staff 
has  conducted  or  participated  in 
several  projects  or  endeavors.  These 
are  part  of  DJ  projects  to  gain  addi- 
tional insights  into  Pennsylvania’s 
fisheries  or  to  tackle  specific  prob- 
lems. These  included  population  esti- 
mates of  northern  pike  in  Lake 
Somerset;  evaluation  of  fingerling 
stocking  in  Tulpehocken  Creek; 
monitoring  of  special  regulations  on 
Penns  Creek,  Big  Spring  Creek, 
Bushkill  Creek,  and  Letort  Spring 
Run;  evaluation  of  habitat  improve- 
ment on  Falling  Spring  Branch;  work 
on  acid  precipitation  and  selected 
strains  of  trout  in  Medix  Run;  creel 
census  on  several  stocked  trout  wa- 
ters; participation  in  the  Kahle  Lake 
bass  study;  assessment  of  the  fishery 
in  Beltzville  Reservoir;  and  evalua- 
tion of  a rearing  marsh  on  Nocka- 
mixon  Lake.  In  addition  to  the 
Fisheries  Management  and  Technical 
Guidance  effort,  Section  staff  also 
processed  and  reviewed  136  scientific 
collectors  permits,  participated  in  nu- 
merous technical  and  public  informa- 
tion sessions,  prepared  a review  of  the 
suitability  of  the  Susquehanna  River 
for  restoration  of  American  shad, 
and  developed  Coastal  Zone  Manage- 
ment proposals  for  Lake  Erie  and  the 
Delaware  Estuary. 

S TA  TIS  TIC  A L SER  VICES 

During  fiscal  year  1980-81  the  Sta- 
tistical Services  Branch  developed 
and  managed  a contract  for  the  proj- 
ect entitled  “Data  Management  and 
Programming  for  Management  by 


Fishery  Resource  Classification.” 
This  project  provided  for  data  man- 
agement of  the  Fisheries  Management 
Section’s  stream,  river,  and  lake  in- 
ventory reports,  and  the  Lake  Erie 
angling  and  boating  use  and  angler 
harvest  survey  reports.  It  also  en- 
tailed securing  programming  capa- 
bilities for  development  of  informa- 
tion analysis  and  retrieval  systems  for 
management  by  fishery  resource  clas- 
sification. 

The  Statistical  Services  Branch  also 
provided  the  Fisheries  Management 
Section  with  statistical  analyses  of 
stream  inventory  data.  Other  activi- 
ties included  review  for  the  Fisheries 
Research  Section  of  the  experimental 
designs  of  an  acid  tolerant  strain 
study  of  brook  trout,  coolwater  diet 
testing  programs,  a study  of  the  ef- 
fects of  pond  fertilization  and  supple- 
mental feeding  on  American  shad, 
and  the  sampling  design  of  and  analy- 
sis coordination  for  the  Lake  Erie  an- 
gling and  boating  use  and  angler  har- 
vest survey. 

FISHERIES  RESEARCH 

Fisheries  Research  Section  activi- 
ties during  this  fiscal  year  included 
shad  rearing.  Lake  Erie  research, 
processing  and  monitoring  of  dis- 
charge permits  for  Division  installa- 
tions, effluent  studies,  water  quality 
analysis,  diet  development  for  cool- 
water  fish,  broodstock  development 
and  diagnostic  pathology. 

Shad  Rearing  — The  anadromous 
fish  research  project  at  Van  Dyke  in 
Mifflin  County  was  continued.  Staff 
handled  more  than  11.5  million  shad 
eggs  from  both  East  and  West  Coast 
stocks.  More  than  2 million  American 
shad  were  released  into  the  Juniata 
River.  All  fish  stocked  were  exposed 
to  a chemical  imprinting  agent  prior 
to  release.  Research  Section  staff  con- 
tinued to  provide  assistance  in  at- 
tracting, through  the  use  of  appropri- 
ate chemical  imprint/attractants, 
shad  to  the  Conowingo  fish  trap  and 
to  offer  technical  guidance  to  other 
phases  of  the  anadromous  fish 
restoration  effort. 

Lake  Erie  Research  — The  Lake 
Erie  staff,  working  off  the  research 
vessel  Perea  continued  to  monitor 
and  assess  fish  stocks  and  ecological 
conditions  of  Lake  Erie.  Monitoring 
demonstrated  a decline  in  abundance 
of  adult  yellow  perch.  Management 
measures  for  Pennsylvania  waters 


were  proposed.  Cooperative  collec- 
tion and  sampling  of  fish  with  DER, 
Erie  County  Environmental  Health 
Department,  and  federal  agencies  re- 
vealed that  Lake  Erie  fishes  have  very 
low  (and  probably  declining)  levels  of 
environmental  contaminants. 

Permit  Work  — Fish  culture  sta- 
tions having  DER  industrial  waste 
and/or  sewage  treatment  permits  and 
those  having  federal  NPDES  dis- 
charge permits  were  monitored 
monthly  in  accordance  with  permit 
requirements.  The  completed  permit 
reports  were  submitted  to  the  appro- 
priate state  and  federal  agencies. 

Effluent  Studies  — Evaluation  of 
hatchery  effluents  and  effluent  treat- 
ment continued  as  part  of  a federally 
funded  project.  This  continuing  study 
of  Fish  Commission  facilities  has  pro- 
vided valuable  information  relative  to 
fish  hatchery  water  quality,  wastewa- 
ter treatment  methods,  and  sludge 
disposal.  A report,  “Guidelines  for 
Economical  Commercial  Hatchery 
Wastewater  Treatment  Systems,”  has 
been  compiled  from  the  information 
gained  through  these  studies. 

Water  Quality  Laboratory  — Dur- 
ing the  fiscal  year  a total  of  1,927 
samples  were  analyzed  by  the  Benner 
Spring  Water  Quality  Lab.  In  addi- 
tion, five  samples  requiring  gas 
chromatography  or  atomic  absorp- 
tion work  were  received  and  for- 
warded to  the  DER  laboratory.  The 
total  number  of  physical,  chemical, 
and  bacteriological  tests  performed 
by  our  water  quality  lab  was  8,964. 
At  an  average  commercial  fee  of  $8 
per  test  (low  estimate),  these  would 
approach  a value  of  $71,700. 

Coolwater  Fish  — Diet  Develop- 
ment Studies  — During  the  past  fis- 
cal year  the  Fish  Culture  Research 
Unit  was  involved  in  two  coolwater 
dry  diet  studies:  one  at  the  Union  City 
Fish  Culture  Station  and  the  other  at 
the  Pleasant  Mount  Fish  Culture  Sta- 
tion. 

The  Union  City  project  was  under- 
taken to  study  the  effects  (in  terms  of 
fish  growth  and  survival)  of  feeding 
several  “dry”  commercially  milled 
feeds  to  muskellunge  fry.  The  results 
demonstrate  that  it  is  possible  to  per- 
fect a milled  ration  for  coolwater 
fish. 

The  project  at  Pleasant  Mount  was 
initiated  to  study  the  effects  (in  terms 
of  fish  growth  and  survival)  of  feed- 
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ing  several  types  of  “dry”  commer- 
cially milled  feeds  to  muskellunge  and 
walleye  fry.  Further  refinement  of 
methods  and  techniques  is  necessary 
before  production  muskellunge  can 
be  routinely  reared  on  dry  feed.  As 
experienced  in  previous  experiments, 
walleye  survival  was  extremely  poor 
and  tests  were  terminated;  however, 
future  experimentation  is  planned. 

Broodstock  Development  — The 
broodstock  program  is  designed  to 
coordinate  the  spawning  and  mainte- 
nance of  brood  fish  at  the  Commis- 
sion’s designated  broodstock  hatch- 
eries and  to  select,  test,  and  evaluate 
desirable  strains  of  trout  in  hatchery 
production  trials  or  in  the  natural  en- 
vironment. This  effort  is  accom- 
plished by  evaluating  each  hatchery’s 
brood  program,  followed  by  an 
annual  meeting  with  the  respective 
production  chief  and  hatchery  super- 
intendent to  discuss  plans  and  proce- 
dures for  the  following  year. 

Diagnostic  Pathology  — A total  of 
183  pathological  investigations,  with 
409  total  disorders,  were  conducted  at 
Commission  .pish  Culture  Stations. 
Viral,  bacterial,  and  parasite  diseases 
were  most  often  encountered,  and 
were  most  often  caused  by  stress  in  a 
hatchery  environment.  Crossover 
training  was  provided  to  Production 
and  Enforcement  personnel  through- 
out the  year. 

FISHERIES  ENVIRONMENTAL 
SER  VICES 

The  Fisheries  Environmental  Serv- 
ices Section  has  undergone  several 
changes  in  the  past  year.  There  has 
been  a change  in  personnel  for  acid 
mine  drainage  review  and  a Small 
Operators  Assistance  Program 
(SOAP)  crew  has  been  added.  This  is 
a federally-funded  program  under  the 
Office  of  Surface  Mining. 

The  following  applications  or  pub- 
lic notices  were  reviewed  during  the 


fiscal  year: 

Agency  Number  of 

Applications 

DER  Encroachment 

Applications 1,052 

DER  Stream  Improve- 
ment (Flood  Con- 
trol) Applications  ..  103 

DER  Mine  Drainage 

Applications 530 

PennDOT  Highway 
and  Bridge  Reviews  . 279 

COE  Public  Notices  ..  642 


Delaware  River  Basin 

Commission  Projects  10 

Soil  Conservation  Serv- 
ice Projects 4 

Environmental  Protec- 
tion Agency  316(a) 
and  316(b)  Reviews  . 6 


The  SOAP  crew  did  survey  work 
on  18  streams.  Seven  of  these  were 
site-specific  and  the  other  11  were 
general  data  collection  surveys  on  wa- 
tersheds which  will  probably  be  im- 
pacted by  strip  mining.  The  crew  also 
assisted  Fisheries  Management  in  fish 
population  estimates  on  Spring  Creek 
and  Penns  Creek. 

Fish  habitat  improvement  layouts, 
construction  assistance,  and  inspec- 
tions were  conducted  on  65  streams 
statewide.  In  excess  of  300  devices 
were  installed  and  maintenance  was 
done  on  50  devices. 

Take  habitat  improvement  recom- 
mendations were  provided  for  6 lakes 
and  installation  supervision  was  pro- 
vided on  3 projects.  Devices  included 
Christmas  tree  structures,  tire  struc- 
tures, stake  trees,  felled  trees,  and 
channel  catfish  spawning  devices. 

Groups  involved  in  stream  and  lake 
habitat  improvement  included  YCC, 
YACC,  CETA,  Conservation  Dis- 
tricts, TV,  Bass  Masters,  Boy  Scouts, 
and  local  sportsmen’s  clubs. 

Staff  attended  many  meetings  in 
advisory  capacity,  such  as  the  Ad 
Hoc  Task  Force  on  strip  mine  legisla- 
tion, state  RAMP  meetings,  Philadel- 
phia Port  Authority,  COE  quarterly 
meetings,  fish  habitat  improvement 
talks  to  various  clubs,  Cowanesque 
Lake  reformulation  studies,  and  Wet- 
land Policy  and  Review  Committee. 
COLDWA  TER  PRODUCTION 

The  Coldwater  Production  Section 
includes  all  trout  rearing  activities  in 
Commission  hatcheries  and  the  Co- 
operative Nursery  Branch. 

Commission  Hatcheries  — Com- 
mission hatcheries  stocked  1,995,798 
pounds  of  trout,  including  4,946,300 
adult  trout  averaging  9.48  inches  in 
length  and  1,805,750  trout  finger- 
lings.  Ten  fish  culture  stations  were 
involved  in  the  trout  stocking  pro- 
gram. 

The  salmon  and  trout  program  for 
Lake  Erie  continued.  Fish  Culture 
Stations  making  a major  contribution 
to  the  Erie  program  included  Lines- 
ville,  Tionesta,  and  Fairview.  A total 
of  309,500  steelhead  trout,  484,094 


Chinook  salmon,  and  453,700  coho 
salmon  were  among  the  fish  stocked 
into  Lake  Erie  tributaCes  and 
Presque  Isle  Bay. 

Cooperative  Nursery  Branch  — 
The  Cooperative  Nursery  Program 
included  154  organizations  sponsor- 
ing 174  coldwater  and  6 warmwater 
nurseries  in  51  counties.  The  Com- 
mission provided  the  program  with 
1 ,048,060  fingerling  trout,  30,000  co- 
ho salmon  eggs,  32,000  trout  eggs, 
90,000  steelhead  eggs,  and  18,000 
largemouth  bass  fry.  Cooperative 
nurseries  stocked  882,221  trout  and 
salmon  — about  364,065  pounds  of 
fish  — their  highest  production  ever. 
Cooperative  nurseries  also  stocked 
7,243  largemouth  bass.  Cooperative 
nursery  stockings  were  conducted  in 
633  waters  in  50  counties. 

WARMWA  TER  PRODUCTION 

The  Warmwater  Production  Sec- 
tion produced  a variety  of  fry,  finger- 
ling,  and  adult  fishes  to  meet 
Fisheries  Management  requests.  Ad- 
vances were  made  in  the  intensive  cul- 
ture of  muskellunge  and  walleye, 
work  was  initiated  in  pond  culture  of 
striped  bass,  and  design  and  evalua- 
tion of  trailer  mounted  fish  transpor- 
tation units  was  initiated.  Full-scale 
production  was  initiated  at  the  new 
Pleasant  Mount  Station. 

The  results  of  efforts  at  all  Com- 
mission Fish  Culture  Stations  are 
summarized  in  the  accompanying  ta- 
ble. 
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PFC-427 
(Rev.  3-71) 


SUMMARY  OF  FISH  STOCKED  BY  STATE  HATCHERIES  ONLY 
PENNSYLVANIA  FISH  COMMISSION 
Division  of  Fisheries 
RECORD  OF  FISH  STOCKED 
FISCAL  YEAR  JULY  1,  1980  TO  JUNE  30,  1981 


FRY 

FINGERLING 

ADULT 

GRAND  TOTAL 

SPECIES 

Number 

Number 

Weight 

Number 

Weight 

Number 

Weight 

Brook  Trout 

— 

523,900 

17,561 

1,1 11,690 

422,457 

1,635,590 

440,018 

T 

Brown  Trout 

— 

745,125 

12,796 

1,774,790 

699,208 

2,519,915 

712,004 

R 

Rainbow  Trout 

— 

533,250 

1 1,505 

2,000,695 

802,486 

2,533,945 

813,991 

O 

U 

T 

Palomino  Rbw.  Trout 

— 

3,475 

143 

59,125 

28,957 

62,600 

29,100 

Lake  T rout 

— 

19,983 

1,133 

19,488 

1,533 

39,471 

2,666 

Steelhead  Trout 

— 

233,500 

6,819 

76,000 

5,075 

309,500 

11,894 

TOTAL  TROUT 

— 

2,059,233 

49,957 

5,041,788 

1,959,716 

7,101,021 

2,009,673 

S 

Coho 

— 

453,700 

31,506 

— 

— 

453,700 

31,506 

A 

L 

M 

Kokanee 

Chinook 

— 

484,094 

14,345 

— 

— 

484,094 

14,345 

0 

N 

TOTAL  SALMON 

— 

937,794 

45,851 

— 

— 

937,794 

45,851 

Chain  Pickerel 

— 

1 ,500 

170 

— 

— 

1,500 

170 

G 

Largemouth  Bass 

18,000 

70,200 

3,726 

— 

— 

88,200 

3,726 

A 

M 

E 

Muskellunge 

210,000 

154,298'" 

10,462 

4(bl 

1 1 

364,302 

10,473 

Northern  Pike 

— 

25,200 

775 

— 

— 

25,200 

775 

F 

Smallmouth  Bass 

I 

Q 

Walleye 

24,625,000 

284,205 

3,864 

500 

750 

24,909,705 

4,614 

H 

Amur  River  Pike 

— 

1,500 

101 

— 

— 

1,500 

101 

American  Shad 

2,504,650 

5,050 

24 

— 

— 

2,509,700 

24 

TOTAL  GAMEFISH 

27,357,650 

541,953 

19,122 

504 

761 

27,900,107 

19,883 

Black  Crappie 

— 

24,850 

1 14 

407 

263 

25,257 

377 

Bluegill 

— 

— 

— 

230 

127 

230 

127 

Brown  Bullhead 

— 

— 

— 

22,475 

16,650 

22,475 

16,650 

P 

Carp 

— 

— 

— 

1,500 

4,875 

1,500 

4,875 

A 

Channel  Catfish 

— 

— 

— 

13 

36 

13 

36 

N 

F 

I 

Eels 

Rock  Bass 

S 

Redear  Sunfish 

H 

Sunfish  (Common) 

— 

— 

— 

140 

36 

140 

36 

White  Crappie 

Yellow  Bullhead 

Yellow  Perch 

— 

— 

— 

3,048 

1,076 

3,048 

1,076 

TOTAL  PANFISH 

— 

24,850 

1 14 

27,813 

23,063 

52,663 

23,177 

F 

O F- 

R 1 

A S 

Alewife 

— 

— 

— 

4,100 

53 

4,100 

53 

Fathead  Minnow 

— 

— 

— 

265,000 

771 

265,000 

771 

Golden  Shiner 

gh 

E 

TOTAL  FORAGE  FISH 

— 

— 

— 

269,100 

824 

269,100 

824 

GRAND  TOTAL 

27,357,650 

3,563,830 

115,044 

5,339,205 

1 ,984,364 

36,260,685 

2,099,408 

September  1 , 1981 

(a)  Tiger  Muskellunge  83,820  — 6,562  lbs. 

(b)  Tiger  Muskellunge  4 — 1 1 lbs. 
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BURE  A U OF 
ADMINISTRA  TIVE 
SER  VICES 


The  bureau  in  its  role  as  the  central 
clearing  office  and  coordinator  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Fish  Commission’s 
policy  and  administrative  direction, 
has  the  responsibility  for  providing 
such  critical  administrative  service 
functions  as  liaison  with  the  Gover- 
nor’s Office  of  Administration  and 
Budget,  which  includes  the  Comp- 
troller assigned  to  the  Pennsylvania 
Fish  Commission  and  a Personnel 
Office,  the  issuing  of  the  fishing  li- 
censes to  1,700  agents  and  67  County 
Treasurers,  land  and  water  acquisi- 
tions, budget  preparation,  fiscal 
monitoring  and  planning,  procure- 
ment and  purchasing  of  services  and 
goods  for  all  bureaus,  personnel  and 
payroll,  Affirmative  Action,  Federal 
Aid  coordination  and  reimburse- 
ments, labor  relations,  training,  issu- 
ance of  special  licenses  and  permits, 
automotive  fleet  services  and  records, 
fiscal  inventory  records,  duplicating 
and  mailroom  messenger  services, 
warehousing  and  other  administrative 
functions. 


REAL  ESTATE 

The  Real  Estate  Section  serves  the 
Fish  Commission  and  the  fishing  and 
boating  public  by  identifying  and  ac- 
quiring, by  deed,  lease,  or  otherwise, 
land-related  fishing  and  boating  op- 
portunities, and  through  the  subse- 
quent management  of  the  properties 
acquired. 

Public  access  lease  agreements  final- 
ized: 

Loyalsock  Access,  Lycoming 
County,  access  to  the  Susquehanna 
River,  West  Branch;  Wrightsville  Ac- 
cess, York  County,  access  to  the  Sus- 
quehanna River;  Saginaw  Access, 
York  County,  access  to  the  Susque- 
hanna River;  Waynesboro  Reservoir, 
Adams  County,  access  to  reservoir; 
Mahoning  Lake,  Armstrong  County, 
access  to  the  lake;  Lake  Carey, 
Wyoming  County,  six  public  fishing 
agreements;  South  Side  Riverfront 
Park  Access,  Pittsburgh,  Allegheny 
County,  access  to  Monongahela,  Al- 
legheny and  Ohio  Rivers. 


Fee  simple  acquisitions: 

Huntsdale  Pish  Cultural  Station, 
Cumberland  County,  additional 
land,  stream  frontage  and  access  to 
Yellow  Breeches  Creek;  Fairview  Fish 
Cultural  Station,  Erie  County,  pipe 
line  easement;  Muncy  Access,  Ly- 
coming County,  access  to  the  Susque- 
hanna River,  North  Branch;  Lines- 
ville  Pish  Cultural  Station,  Crawford 
County,  pipeline  easement;  Fisher- 
man’s Cove  Access,  Venango  Coun- 
ty, access  to  the  Allegheny  River; 
Halifax  Access,  Dauphin  County,  ac- 
cess to  the  Susquehanna  River;  Tio- 
nesta  Fish  Cultural  Station,  Forest 
County,  additional  land;  Sunbury 
Access,  Northumberland  County; 
Yardley  Access,  Bucks  County,  addi- 
tional land. 

Properties  under  option: 

Middletown,  Dauphin  County,  ac- 
cess to  the  Susquehanna  River;  Liver- 
pool, Perry  County,  access  to  the 
Susquehanna  River;  Franktord  Ar- 
senal, Philadelphia,  access  to  the  Del- 
aware River;  West  Falls  Access, 
Wyoming  County,  access  to  North 
Branch,  Susquehanna  River,  addi- 
tional land;  Appletree  Road,  Luzerne 
County,  access  to  North  Branch,  Sus- 
quehanna River. 

Miscellaneous  agreements  finalized: 
Fairview  Township,  Erie  County, 
coho  weir  lease;  title  and  settlement 
services  of  PA  Department  of  Trans- 
portation; Southcentral  Regional  Of- 
fice lease,  Mifflintown,  Juniata 
County;  Boat  Registration/Marine 
Services  Office  lease,  Harrisburg, 
Dauphin  County;  Seismic  survey  per- 
mit, Greenlick  Creek  Lake,  Fayette 
County;  Agricultural  lease,  Mauch 
Chunk  Lake,  Carbon  County;  con- 
cession lease,  Somerset  Lake,  Somer- 
set County;  agricultural  lease,  Muncy 
Access,  Lycoming  County;  docking 
license.  Gateway  Clipper,  Inc.,  Alle- 
gheny County. 

Right-of-way  licenses: 

Lake  Winola,  Wyoming  County, 
Pennsylvania  Power  and  Light  for 
power  line;  Walnut  Creek,  Erie 
County,  with  General  Public  Utility, 
for  transponder;  Wysox  Access, 
Bradford  County,  with  Masonite,  for 
pipeline;  Applewold  Access,  Arm- 
strong County,  with  West  Penn  Pow- 
er Company,  for  road  use;  Cloe 
Lake,  Jefferson  County,  with  J.  C. 
Enterprises,  for  road  use. 


FISHING  LICENSES 

This  section  supervises  1,767  issu- 
ing agents  made  up  of  businesses  and 
County  Treasurers.  This  section 
makes  sure  all  agents  submit  their 
funds  on  time  and  reviews  and  audits 
all  monthly  reports.  Revenues  remit- 
ted to  the  license  section  are  transmit- 
ted to  the  State  Treasurer  the  same 
day  they  are  received.  All  agents  must 
be  within  their  bond  security  before 
reordering  additional  licenses  in  the 
Resident,  Non-Resident,  Senior  Resi- 
dent, Lifetime  Senior  Resident  and  7- 
Day  Tourist  category.  The  1980  li- 
cense sales  were  as  follows: 


Resident 

924,197 

Non-Resident 

45,022 

Senior  Resident 

69,914 

7-Day  Tourist 

17,633 

Senior  Lifetime 

12,065 

Free 

4,156 

1,072,987 

PERSONNEL  SECTION 

The  Personnel  Office  centrally  de- 
velops and  coordinates  all  responsi- 
bilities in  personnel  management  for 
statewide  operations,  manpower 
planning,  recruitment  and  placement, 
classification  and  pay,  performance 
evaluation,  employe  benefits  and 
services,  personnel  transactions,  leave 
administration  and  records.  This  of- 
fice provides  appropriate  training  in 
these  areas  for  all  work  units  located 
centrally  and  throughout  our  field 
operations.  All  of  these  responsibil- 
ities must  be  developed  and  coordi- 
nated in  conformity  with  agency  pol- 
icy, civil  service  law,  personnel  rules 
of  the  Commonwealth  and  several 
different  collective  bargaining  agree- 
ments. 

The  following  are  some  of  the  ac- 
complishments of  the  Personnel  Of- 
fice. 

Labor  Relations:  The  new 

AFSCME  Master  Agreement  and 
Master  Memorandum  were  imple- 
mented through  June  30,  1983. 

Classification:  Conducted  compre- 
hensive job  analyses  for  comparison 
with  job  classifications  as  requested 
at  various  field  stations. 

Employment:  Announced  exam- 
ination for  Fisheries  Biologist. 

Personnel  Transactions:  1,421 

transactions  were  processed.  The  av- 
erage salaried  filled  complement  dur- 
ing the  year  was  431.  Under  perma- 
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nent  positions  there  were  28  appoint- 
ments, 25  separations  and  39  promo- 
tion/reclassifications processed. 

Benefits:  All  matters  involving  em- 
ployee benefits  and  services  were 
processed  through  Harrisburg  and 
the  necessary  information  secured. 
Retirement  counseling  sessions  were 
conducted  for  employes  planning  re- 
tirement. 

SAND  & GRA  VEL 
ROYALTIES 

The  Pennsylvania  Fish  Commis- 
sion received  $225,478  in  royalty  pay- 
ments from  dredging  companies  op- 
erating on  Commonwealth  waters 
during  Fiscal  Year  1980-81 . 

This  represents  a decrease  of 
20.83%  from  the  amount  of  funds  re- 
ceived in  the  previous  year.  This  de- 
crease in  activity  can  be  attributed  in 
part  to  the  currently  high  interest 
rates  which  have  depressed  the  con- 
struction and  building  trades  severe- 
ly, plus  an  overall  phasing  out  of 
dredging  activities  on  the  Upper  Alle- 
gheny and  smaller  streams  in  that 
watershed  area. 

Since  the  passage  of  Act  225,  effec- 
tive 7/31/70,  cumulative  receipts  in- 
cluding Fiscal  Year  1980-81  amount 
to  $3,017,491. 

PROCUREMENT  SECTION 

This  section  writes  specifications 
and  justifications,  furnishes  contracts 
to  Commission  employes,  reviews  bid 
proposals  and  acts  as  the  liaison  with 
the  Department  of  General  Services. 
The  Purchasing  Section  is  also  re- 
sponsible for  buying  equipment  and 
supplies  exceeding  $1 ,500,  in  addition 
to  all  fuel,  requests  for  auto  equip- 
ment and  other  installations.  The 
supplies  and  printing  from  the  De- 
partment of  General  Services  are  or- 
dered through  this  section. 

MISCELLANEOUS 
LICENSES  & PERMITS 

The  Miscellaneous  License  and 
Permit  Section  reviewed  and  issued 


the  following: 

Mine  Drainage  428- 

Regulated  Fishing  Lake  244 
Artificial  Propagating  138 
Live  Bait  Dealer  634 

Live  Fish  Dealer  12 

Resident  Transportation  77 
Nonresident  Dealer 
Net  Permits  202 

Scientific  Collector’s  139 


Drawdown  Permits  110 

Dynamite  Permits  6 

FEDERAL  AID 

The  section  on  Federal  Aid  Coordi- 
nation prepared  and  submitted  for- 
mal documentation,  for  Federal  as- 
sistance, on  seven  new  projects*  and 
twelve  new  segments  to  existing  proj- 
ects** during  the  year  ended  June  30, 
1981.  Total  project  reimbursements, 
from  all  Federal  programs  during  the 
year,  were  $1,753,129.72,  and  were 
distributed  as  follows: 

Fish  Fund  $1,261,076.74 

Boat  Fund  54,747.43 

Project  “500” 

Fund  437,305.55 

Total  $1,753,129.72 

It  is  anticipated  that  future  Federal 
assistance,  such  as  is  described  in  this 
report,  will  be  substantially  reduced 


Anadromous  Fish  Ad 

* *Coho  ( AFS-5-10) 

**Coho  (AFS-5-1 1 ) 

Fish  and  W ildlife  Restoration  (l)-J) 

**D-J  Maintenance  (F-30-D-16) 

**Fisheries  Management  Project(F-57-R-4) 
**Fisheries  Technical  Guidance  (F-61-T-2) 

Commercial  Fish  Act 

**Commercial  Effluent  Study  (3-337-R-2) 

* *Commemal  Fish  Study  — Take  Erie  (3-339-R-2) 


Comprehensive  Employment  & Training  Act  (CETA) 

**Erie  County  (Grant  No.  42-1-004-21-46) 

* *Wayne/Potter  Counties  (Grant  No.  21 1-000-04-26020) 

Young  Adult  Conservation  Corps  (YACC) 

**Staff  Supervision 

GRANDTOTALS 


from  current  levels,  due  to  expected 
reductions  in  Federal  programs  by  the 
current  Administration.  The  residual 
reimbursement  effect  of  current  pro- 
grams and  projects  should  cause  re- 
imbursements to  remain  somewhat 
above  current  levels  through  fiscal 
year  1982-83,  after  which  reimburse- 
ments are  expected  to  decline  dramat- 
ically, to  a point  where,  exclusive  of 
small  grants,  they  are  expected  to 
consist  mainly  of  those  from  the  Fish 
and  Wildlife  Restoration  Act  (Din- 
gell-Johnson  program).  With  such 
anticipated  reductions  in  Federal  as- 
sistance, the  Commission  will  be  hard 
pressed  to  sustain  all  of  the  programs 
which  were  previously  supported  with 
Federal  assistance,  although  every  ef- 
fort will  be  made  to  do  so. 

Documentation  was  submitted  dur- 
ing the  year  on  the  following  existing 
and  new  projects: 


Planned 

Cost 

$376,958.00 

407,658.00 


$784,616.00 


Anticipated 

Reimbursement 

$188,479.00 

203,829.00 

$392,308.00 


Federal  I and  & Water  Conservation  F und  (NPS) 

* Recreation  Planning  Update  (42-01030) 

* Blue  Marsh  Access  Area  (42-01071 ) 
‘Middletown  Access  Area 
‘Fishermen’s  Cove  Acquisition  (42-01052) 


Fishery  Conservation  and  Management  Act  of  1976 

“Mid-Atlantic  Fishery  Management  Council  — Stale  Liaison  — (Increase 


$1,736.37 

$1,736.37 

$33,400.00 

$71,550.00 

$71,550.00 

$75,441.00 

$75,441.00 

$9,100.00 

$9,100.00 


to  Grant  No.  NA79- FAD-00009) 

Endangered  Species  Act 

“Endangered  and  Threatened  Wildlife  Species  (EF-I  -2) 

Coastal  Zone  Management  Act 

‘Lake  Erie/Delaware  RiverStudies  — DER  Subgrant  (ME-805I5) 

Surface  Mining  Control  and  Reclamation  Act  of  1977 

‘Small  Operator’s  Assistance  Program  (J520I922) 

Clean  Water  Act 

•Assist  in  Pollution  Clean-up,  Brodhead  Creek,  MonroeCounty  (1-1-0045) 


$412,868.00 

975.292.00 

238.892.00 
$1,627,052.00 

$50,840.00 

57.244.00 

$108,084.00 

$47,500.00 

158.280.00 
125,000.00 

33.600.00 

$364,380.00 


$47,820.00 

15,017.00 

$62,837.00 

$19,330.00 

$19,330.00 

$3,157,526.37 


$309,651.00 

731.469.00 

179.169.00 

$1,220,289.00 

38.130.00 

42.933.00 
$81,063.00 

$23,750.00 

79.140.00 

62.500.00 

16.800.00 

$182,190.00 

$1,736.37 
$1,736.37 

$26,266.66 

$71,550.00 
$71,550.00 

$75,441.00 
$75,441.00 

$9,100.00 
$9,100.00 

$47,820.00 

15,017.00 

$62,837.00 

$19,330.00 
$19,330.00 

$2,142,111.03 
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Comptroller’s  Office 


Fish  Fund 

The  unappropriated  surplus  as  of 
June  30,  1981,  was  $7,500,107,  a de- 
crease of  $94,900  from  the  unappro- 
priated surplus  at  the  end  of  the  last 
fiscal  year. 

Total  revenue  deposited  in  the  Fish 
Fund  during  the  fiscal  year  was 
$12,665,403,  an  increase  of  $427,088 
over  the  previous  year’s  receipts. 
Revenue  from  all  fishing  licenses  and 
fees  accounted  for  approximately 
$282,000  of  this  increase.  Federal  aid 
reimbursements  increased  $145,707 
and  interest  income  on  securities  and 
deposits  increased  by  $56,471.  Off- 
setting these  increases  was  a $59,319 
decrease  in  income  from  limited  sand 
and  gravel  dredging  operations. 

Expenditures  and  commitments 
during  the  1980-81  fiscal  year  totaled 
$13,013,781,  an  increase  in  excess  of 
$1.5  million  over  the  previous  fiscal 
year.  Salaries  and  state  share  employe 
benefits  increased  in  excess  of 
$800,000,  primarily  due  to  previously 
negotiated  collective  bargaining 
agreements.  Operational  expenses 


also  increased  in  excess  of  $800,000, 
notably  in  fish  food  purchases,  elec- 
tricity, and  automotive  repairs  and 
supplies.  Fixed  assets  and  capital  im- 
provements decreased  approximately 
$200,000. 

While  this  increase  in  commitments 
and  expenditures  was  less  than  the 
previous  fiscal  year’s  increase,  the 
ratio  of  cost  increases  to  increases  in 
revenue  continues  to  be  of  growing 
concern  in  the  financial  management 
of  the  Fish  Commission. 

Act  458,  Session  of  1963,  printed 
under  Section  290  of  the  Fish  Law, 
provides  that  the  sum  of  fifty  cents 
(504)  from  each  resident  and  nonresi- 
dent fishing  license  fee,  senior 
licenses  excluded,  be  expended  for 
“(1)  the  acquisition,  leasing,  develop- 
ment, management  and  maintenance 
of  public  fishing  waters  and  of  areas 
for  providing  access  to  fishing  waters 
and  the  carrying  out  of  lake  and 
stream  reclamation  and  improve- 
ment; (2)  the  rebuilding  of  torn  out 
dams;  and  (3)  the  study  of  problems 
related  to  better  fishing,  but  in  no 
event  shall  any  of  the  funds  be  used 
for  the  propagation  of  trout.” 

License  sales  for  the  1980-81  fiscal 
year  for  all  types  of  licenses  affected 
by  this  Act  totaled  998,532.  This 
mandated  that  a minimum  of 
$499,266  be  expended  for  the  above- 
mentioned  purposes.  Actual  expendi- 
tures for  the  above  totaled 
$2,338,438,  an  excess  of  $1,839,172 
over  the  minimum  requirements  of 
this  Act. 


Boating  Fund 

The  unappropriated  surplus  as  of 
June  30,  1981,  was  $4,008,292,  a de- 
crease of  $152,713  from  the  prev  ious 
fiscal  year  end  total  available  for 
commitment  and  expenditure. 

Total  revenue  received  amounted 
to  $2,762,841,  an  increase  of 
$224,979  over  the  previous  fiscal 
year’s  receipts.  Transfers  from  the 
Liquid  Fuels  Tax  and  Motor  License 
Funds  accounted  for  more  than  half 
of  this  increase.  Motorboat  registra- 
tion fees  and  federal  aid  reimburse- 
ments reflected  slight  increases. 

Expenditures  and  commitments 
totaled  $3,282,855,  an  increase  of 
$330,465  over  the  last  fiscal  year.  Per- 
sonnel services  and  automotive  re- 
pairs and  supplies  were  the  more  sig- 
nificant contributing  factors  to  the  in- 
crease. 

Land  and  Water  Development  Fund  - 
Project  500 

The  Project  500  Fund  is  a statewide 
bond  issue  established  by  the  legisla- 
ture in  1968  for  the  development  of 
public  outdoor  recreation  areas  and 
the  conservation  of  Commonwealth 
land  and  water  resources.  During  the 
1980-81  fiscal  year,  Fish  Commission 
expenditures  amounted  to  $709,840, 
bringing  the  cumulative  total  of  Fish 
Commission  expenditures  since  the 
inception  of  Project  500  to 
$21,979,126.  The  total  commitments 
as  of  June  30,  1981,  were  $726,378, 
and  the  amount  available  for  future 
commitment  and  expenditure  was 
$581,331.  Presently,  these  funds  are 
available  for  usage  to  June  30,  1983. 


PENNSYLVANIA  FISH  COMMISSION 
BALANCE  SHEET,  JUNE  30,  1981 


FISH  FUND  BOATING  FI  ND 


ASSETS 


Cash  with  T reasurer 

Temporary  Investments  . . 
Petty  Cash  Advances 
Miscellaneous  Receivables 


$ 5,107 

9,912,043 
98,700 
4,680 


$ 43,975 

4,1  14,717 
- 0 - 
- 0 - 


10,020,530 

4,158,629 

Future  Revenue  for  Contingent  Commitments 

627,990 

169.082 

Less  Reserve  for  Future  Years’  Encumbrances 

’ 627,990 

169,082 

- 0 - 

- 0 - 

Total  Assets 

$10,020,530 

$4,158,692 

LIABILITIES,  RESERVES  AND  SURPLUS 

V ouchers  Payable 

Reserve  for  Restricted  Receipts 

Reserve  for  Encumbrances 

Reserve  for  Receivables 

U nappropriated  Surplus 


$ 178,981 

242,641 
2,094,121 
4,680 
7,500,107 


$ 


- 0 - 
- 0 - 


150,400 


- 0 - 
4,008,292 


Total  Liabilities,  Reserves  and  Surplus 


$10,020,530 


$4,158,692 
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PENNSYLVANIA  FISH  COMMISSION 
STATEMENT  OF  UNAPPROPRIATED  SURPLUS 
JUNE  30,  1981 


Unappropriated  Surplus,  June 30,  1980  

Add: 

Revenue  subject  to  executive  authorizations 

Lapses  from  prior  fiscal  year’s  encumbered  executive  authorizations 

T otal  beginning  surplus  and  additions 

Deduct: 

1980-81  executive  authorizations 

Less  1980-81  executive  authorization  lapses 

Net  deductions 

Unappropriated  Surplus,  June  30,  1981  


FISH  FUND 

$ 7,595,007 

1 1,375,514 
253,479 

519,224,000 

11,974,000 

250,107 

11,723,893 

$ 7,500,107 


BOATING  FUND 

54,160,465 

2,696,356 

367,870 

57,224,691 

3,601,000 

384,601 

3,216,399 

54,008,292 


BOATING  FUND  REVENUE 
$ 2,762,841 

JULY  I , 1980,  TO  JUNE  30,1981 


KISH  FUND  REVENUE 


LICENSES  AND  FEES: 


Deposited  July  1 , 1980,  to  June  30,  1981 


Resident  Fishing  Licenses  — Regular 

Resident  Fishing  Licenses  — Senior 

Lifetime  Fishing  Licenses  — Senior  Residents 

Non-Resident  Fishing  Licenses 

Tourist  Fishing  Licenses 

Pennsylvania  League  of  Angling  Y outh  Fees 

Fee-Fishing  Lake  Licenses 

Miscellaneous  Permits  and  Fees 

Commercial  Hatchery  Licenses 

Lake  Erie  Licenses 

Scientific  Collectors’  Permits 

T echnical  Service  Fees  — Non-Government  Organizations  and  Individuals 


Total  Licenses  and  Fees 

FINES  AND  PENALTIES: 

Fish  Law  Fines 

MISCELLANEOUS  REVENUE: 

I merest  on  Securities  and  Deposits 

1 ncome  from  Sand  and  Gravel  Dredging  Operations 

M iscellaneous  Revenue 

Sale  of  Pennsylvania  Angler 

Restitution  for  Fish  Killed 

I n-Lieu-of  Payments  for  Fishways 

Rental  of  Fish  Commission  Property 

Sale  of  Publications 

Sale  of  U nserviceable  Property  (Thru  Department  of  General  Services) 

Total  Miscellaneous  Revenue 

Total  Revenue  Subject  to  Executive  Authorization 

AUGMENTATIONS: 

Federal  Aid  for  Fish  Restoration,  Research,  Development,  etc 

Sale  of  Automobiles  and  Other  Vehicles 


Total  Augmentations 

GRAND  TOTAL  ALL  REVENUE  DEPOSITED  IN  FISH  FUND 


5 8,475,521 
130,884 
111,652 
658,184 
161,859 
7,034 
13,940 
8,648 
5,925 
5,410 
3,700 
849 


$ 

9,583,606 

5 

219,030 

5 

810,888 

225,478 

175,499 

131,170 

104,645 

75,000 

34,566 

14,850 

782 

5 

1,572,878 

$1 

11,375,514 

5 

1,261,077 

28,812 

5 

1,289,889 

$12,665,403 
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KISH  FUND  — EXPENDITURES  & COMMITMENTS  BY  DIVISION 
Incurred  J uly  1 , 1980, 1 o June  30,  1981 

Executive  Office 

Comptroller 

Bureau  of  Administrative  Services: 

Administrative  Services 

Land  & Water  Acquisition 

Office  of  1 nformation 

Legal  Services 

Division  of  Fisheries: 

Propagation  Sections 

Fisheries  Research 

Fisheries  Management 

Division  of  Engineering: 

Engineering  and  Development 

Maintenance 

Environmental  Services 

Law  Enforcement  Division 

Fish  Fund  — General  Operations  — Total 

Department  of  General  Services  — General  State  Authority  Rentals 

Treasury  Department  — Replacement  Checks 

TOTAL  


S 117,947 
210,391 

98 1 . 1 37 
86,386 
529,526 
13,686 

5,505.628 

507,955 

956,310 


983,178 

608,410 

107,402 

2,342,144 

S12.950.100 

62.681 

1,000 

S13.013.781 


FISH  FUND  REVENUE 
$ 12,665,403 


JULY  I , 1980,  TO  JUNE  30, 1981 


FEDERAL  REIMBURSEMENTS 
$ 1,261,07?  100% 

rNON-RESIOENT,  TOURIST 

FISHING  8 OTHER  LICENSES 
$865,549  6.8  % 

rINTEREST  INCOME 

*810,888  6 4 % 

r0THER  REVENUE 

$239,659  19  % 

/-INCOME  FROM  SAND  8 
' GRAVEL  DREDGING 
$219,030  18  % 

FISH  LAW  FINES 

$225,478  1.7  % 

■SALE  OF  PUBLICATIONS 
$146,020  1.2  % 

'-RESTITUTION  AND 
CONTRIBUTIONS  5104,645  0 8% 

IN-LIEU  PAYMENTS  OF  FISHWAYS 
$75,000  06  % 


BOATING  FUND  REVENUE 
Deposited  July  1,  1980,  to  June  30,  1981 


Licenses  and  Fees: 

Motorboat  Registration  Fees S 921,940 

Boat  Mooring  Permits  — Walnut  Creek  Access 13,302 

Boat  Capacity  Plate  Fees 4,072 

Total  Licenses  and  Fees S 939,314 

Fines  and  Penalties: 

Motorboat  Fines $ 64,817 

Miscellaneous  Revenue: 

Reimbursement  from  Liquid  Fuels  Tax  and  Motor  License  Funds  * SI , 1 90,000 

Interest  on  Securities 479,837 

Sale  of  Unserviceable  Property  (Thru  Department  of  General  Services) 19,001 

Miscellaneous  Revenue  — Fish  Commission  3,387 

Total  Miscellaneous  Revenue $1 ,692,225 

Total  Revenue  Subject  to  Executive  Authorization S2, 696, 356 

Augmentations: 

Federal  Reimbursement  for  Access  Area  Development S 54,747 

Sale  of  Automobiles  and  Other  Vehicles 11 ,738 

Total  Augmentations $ 66,485 

GRAND  TOTAL  ALL  REVENUE  DEPOSITED  IN  BOATING  FUND S2.762.841 


* Act  65,  Session  of  1931,  as  amended  March  12,  1957,  provides  for  an  annual  transfer  to  the  Boating  Fund,  the  amount  of  the  liquid  fuels  tax  paid  on 
liquid  fuels  consumed  in  the  propulsion  of  motorboats  and  other  motorcraft  on  the  waters  of  the  Commonwealth,  including  waterw  ays  bordering  on  the 
Commonwealth. 
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BOATING  FUND  — EXPENDITURES  & COMMITMENTS  BY  DIVISION 
Incurred  July  1,  1980,  to  June  30,  1981 


Executive  Office 5 ]i  253 

Comptroller 71,068 

Bureau  of  Administrative  Services: 

Administrative  Services 247,360 

Land  & Water  Acquisition 20,000 

Boating  Safety  — Information  and  Education 97,651 

Legal  Services 3,780 

Division  of  Engineering: 

Engineering  and  Development 750,887 

•Maintenance 218,400 

Law  Enforcement  Division 1 ,288, 1 36 

Watercraft  Division 571,455 

Boating  Fund  — General  Operations  — Total $3,279,900 

Department  of  General  Services  — General  State  Authority  Rentals 1 ,985 

Treasury  Department  — Replacement  Checks 1,000 

TOTAL $3,282,885 


PENNSYLVANIA  FISH  COMMISSION 
CLASSIFICATION  OF  EXPENDITURES  AND  COMMITMENTS 
(INCURRED  JULY  1,  1980,  TO  JUNE  30,  1981) 


PERSONNEL  SERVICES: 

Salaries  and  Wages 

Employe  Benefits  — State  Share 

P ERSO N N EL  SLR  V ICES  TOTA I 

OPERATIONAL  EXPENSES: 

Fish  Food 

Vehicle  Maintenance  — Gasoline,  Oil,  Repairs,  etc 

Utilities  (Electricity,  Heat,  Water) 

Printing  and  Advertising 

Payments  to  Other  State  Agencies  for  Services  Rendered 

Machinery  and  Equipment  Repairs  and  Building  Upkeep 

Travel  and  Special  Conference  Expenses 

Supplies  (Educational,  Office,  Laboratory) 

Maintenance  and  Rental  of  Office,  Copying,  Tabulating 

and  Data  Processing  Equipment 

T elephone  Expenses 

Contracted  Specialized  Services 

Postage  . . . . : 

Contracted  Maintenance  Service  of  PFC  Buildings  and  Grounds  . . . 

Rental  of  Buildings  for  Offices  and  Storage 

Purchase  of  Uniforms,  Clothing,  Footwear 

Insurance  — Liability,  Surety,  Fidelity,  etc 

OPERATIONAL  EXPENSES  TOTAI 

FIXED  ASSETS  (Capital  I mprovements): 

Access  Area  Development  and  Improvements  to  Lakes  and  Streams 

Purchasesof  Automobiles,  Trucks,  Watercraft 

Machinery  and  Equipment  (Radio,  Off-Road,  Office) 

Consideration  Costs  of  Lakes  and  Streams  Acquired 

Building  Improvements  to  New  and  Existing  Structures 

FIXED  ASSETS  TOTAI 

GRANTS  (to  Outside  Organizations  for  Research  and  Services).  . . . 
NON-EXPENSE  ITEMS  ( Refunds  of  Revenue) 

Pennsylvania  Fish  Commission  — General  Operations  - Totals  . . . . 
Department  of  General  Services  — General  State  Authority  Rentals 
Treasury  Department  — Replacement  Checks 

TOTAL  EXPENDITURES  AND  COMMITMENTS 


Combined  Funds 

targed  to 

Charged  to 

Expenditures  & 

H FUND 

BOATING  FUND 

Commitments 

$ 6,176,793 

$1,209,156 

$ 

7,385,949 

2,061,631 

266,163 

2,327,794 

$ 8,238,424 

$1,475,319 

$ 

9,713,743 

$ 939,626 

$ - 0 - 

$ 

939,626 

515,277 

131,880 

647,157 

560,989 

12,773 

573,762 

303,060 

104,704 

407,764 

312,155 

91,068 

403,223 

281,885 

64,698 

346,583 

198,951 

68,374 

267,325 

154,464 

40,409 

194,873 

102,370 

83,850 

186,175 

123,578 

51,142 

174,720 

107,996 

65,136 

173,132 

66,841 

84,099 

150,940 

105,321 

28,912 

134,233 

66,139 

48,051 

1 14,190 

48,032 

12,006 

60,038 

25,997 

8,413 

34,410 

$ 3,912,681 

$ 895,470 

$ 

4,808,151 

$ 6,908 

$ 642,982 

$ 

649,890 

405,665 

182,705 

588,370 

194,762 

58,819 

253,581 

86,386 

20,000 

106,386 

88,773 

4,355 

93,128 

$ 782,494 

$ 908,861 

$ 

1,691,355 

$ 13,000 

$ - 0 - 

$ 

13,000 

$ 3,501 

$ 250 

$ 

3,751 

$12,950,100 

$3,279,900 

$16,230,000 

62,681 

1,985 

64,666 

1,000 

1,000 

2,000 

$13,013,781 

$3,282,885 

$16,296,666 
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Lures : 

Look-alikes  or  plain  old  red  and  white? 

(You  pay  your  money  and  take  your  choice ) 


By  Jim  Bashline 

If  it  were  possible  to  translate  some  of  the  aboriginal 
cave  writings  still  visible  on  several  continents,  I have  a 
feeling  that  wherever  a fish  is  pictured  the  information 
on  display  might  read  something  like  this:  “If  you  would 
catch  the  Umtuk  (that’s  aboriginal  for  brown  trout) 
during  the  days  of  summer,  wind  some  hair  from  the 
chin  of  a wooley  mammoth  onto  your  curved  piece  of 
bone.”  And  just  beneath  that  piece  of  advice  some  other 
early  angler  has  probably  written  . . . also  in 
aboriginese,  “Little  do  you  know  dummy,  the  hair  from 
the  tail  of  the  wooley  mammoth,  being  of  a lighter 


time,  even  the  most  militant  of  theory  makers  change 
their  minds.  Witness  the  current  happenings  in  lure  paint 
jobs. 

For  the  past  three  or  four  years,  perhaps  since  late 
1975,  lure  manufacturers  have  stayed  up  many  nights 
trying  to  “out-natural”  their  competitors  . . . and  catch 
some  fish  in  the  process.  The  photo  decal  process  and 
systems  of  applying  paint  have  reached  a highly  refined 
state.  The  plug  purveyors  have  given  us  plastic,  wooden 
and  metal  goodies  to  toss  at  fish  that  look  like  shad, 
suckers,  sunfish,  baby  bass,  tiny  tadpoles,  green  frogs 


shade,  is  the  ticket  for  Umtuk  when  the  summer  breezes 
blow.” 

Of  course,  there  is  no  proof  that  arguments  like  that 
took  place  but  it  isn’t  so  far  fetched,  is  it?  Since  the 
dawn  of  the  printed  word  and  the  discovery  that  fish  are 
fun  to  catch  in  addition  to  providing  meat,  anglers  have 
disagreed  on  how  best  to  catch  them.  For  the  most  part, 
it  has  been  a friendly  argument  since  the  fish  aren’t 
telling  what  they  really  do  prefer  at  any  given  time. 
Anglers,  tackle  manufacturers,  those  of  us  who  write 
about  the  subject  and  those  who  read  what  we  write 
hold  a multitude  of  varying  theories.  And  from  time  to 


and  crayfish.  I mean,  they  really  do  look  like  the  real 
things.  We  even  have  swimming  lures  decorated  so  much 
like  baby  trout  that,  if  the  hooks  were  removed,  you’d 
expect  them  to  swim  upstream  and  spawn! 

But  . . . and  here  comes  the  zinger  ...  do  such  life- 
like lures  catch  more  fish  than  less  realistic  models?  A 
number  of  professional  bass  anglers  and  a few 
manufacturers  think  not.  Oh,  the  natural  look-alikes 
catch  fish  all  right,  make  no  mistake  about  that,  but 
there  is  a growing  suspicion  among  folks  who  spend  a 
large  share  of  their  waking  hours  on  the  water  that 
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Diving  lures  in  a variety  of  finishes.  None  really  look  like  anything  alive  or  anything  that  ever  lived.  Yet,  they  still  catch 
fish. 


startling  combinations  may  in  fact  catch  more  fish  than 
the  eye-fooling  carbon  copies. 

Dick  Kotis,  chief  lure  whittler  at  the  long  famous  Fred 
Arbogast  Company  out  in  the  Buckeye  state,  is  one  of 
the  doubters.  His  company  has  made  some  of  the  neat 
looking  natural  imitators  and  some  mighty  good  ones 
too.  But  long  before  that,  Arbogast  sold  a heap  of 
black,  red  and  white  and  plain  old  yellow  lures.  They 
now  make  a Jitterbug  that’s  painted  to  look  like  a red- 
wing blackbird. 

Now  everyone  knows  that  red-wing  blackbirds  don’t 
gurgle  on  top  of  the  water  and  they  don’t  have  two 
treble  hooks  screwed  into  their  bellies.  There’s  no 
question  about  it  in  Kotis’  mind,  he’s  appealing  to  the 
angler  but  he  also  believes  that  the  stark  red  and  black 
contrast  will  prove  to  be  a fish  getter.  He  sees  a 
resurgence  in  the  popularity  of  the  tried  and  true  red  and 
white  combination  and  the  black  lures  with  white  or 
silver  stripes. 

Kotis  is  not  blowing  total  smoke.  The  guy  fishes  a lot 
and  talks  to  anglers  on  an  everyday  basis.  At  a recent 
writer/manufacturer  get  together,  he  expanded  on  his 
theory:  “Try  as  we  will,  it’s  impossible  to  make  a lure 
look  precisely  like  something  a bass  or  any  other 
gamefish  might  want  to  eat.  When  the  fish  are  in  a 
ravenous  feeding  mood,  they’ll  strike  at  nearly  anything 
that  resembles  familiar  food.  But  when  they  are  being 
more  selective,  which  appears  to  be  most  of  the  time, 
something  out  of  the  ordinary  will  trigger  a strike  before 
a realistic  lure  will.  A gamefish  will  frequently  ignore  an 


entire  school  of  healthy,  naturally  swimming  baitfish. 

But  let  one  of  them  become  crippled  and  swim  in  an 
irregular  manner  or  let  one  of  them  be  off  color  or 
display  some  unusual  motion  and  bang!  It  gets  eaten.’’ 

At  the  annual  BASS  Master  Classic,  I’ve  spent  a lot  of 
time  talking  with  the  bass  fishing  pros  who  qualified  for 
this  big  money  tournament.  A lot  of  these  guys  use 
plastic  worms  and  while  a plastic  worm  does  indeed  look 
quite  realistic  in  profile,  some  of  the  crazy  colors  they 
use  conflict  with  logic.  Who  ever  saw  a purple,  red, 
yellow,  or  blue  nightcrawler?  Yet,  on  some  days,  these 
guys  swear  by  all  that’s  holy,  that  certain  colors  will 
outfish  others.  They’ve  proven  it  to  themselves  in  nose- 
to-nose  competition  with  other  pros. 

Let  me  pause  here  for  a comment  about  the  bass  tour 
professionals.  I’ve  heard  a lot  of  cracker  barrel  talk 
about  how  “old  Harry’’,  the  local  hot-shot  could  fish 
the  socks  off  those  so-called  professionals  on  the  local 
pond  or  river.  After  being  in  the  boat  with  a dozen  of 
the  circuit  anglers  such  as  Roland  Martin,  Rick  Clunn, 
Basil  Bacon,  etc.,  I absolutely  guarantee  that  with  one 
day  of  practice  to  sort  of  “feel’’  out  the  water,  old 
Harry  wouldn’t  stand  a chance  when  it  comes  to 
catching  more  bass.  These  guys  are  good.  Challenge  one 
of  them  if  you  want  to  . . . just  don’t  bet  the  house  and 
lot  on  it! 

To  carry  on  a bit  more  about  the  crippled  minnow 
thing,  I recall  a day  on  saltwater  some  ten  years  ago 
when  Sylvia  and  I were  tossing  live  bait  around  some 
ship  wrecks  off  the  Pensacola  coast.  The  target  fish  were 
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the  big  cobia  that  haunt  these  submerged  ships  and  the 
top  bait  was  a fat,  cigar  minnow.  There  were  plenty  of 
them  in  the  water  and  to  get  a bait  all  that  was  necessary 
was  to  cast  a treble  hook  twenty  feet  out  from  the  boat 
and  jerk  it  a few  times.  Presto,  a foul-hooked  cigar 
minnow  would  be  transferred  to  another  rod  with  a big 
bait  hook.  As  soon  as  that  impaled  minnow  hit  the 
water,  a cobia,  bonito  or  something  would  grab  it.  Yet 
seldom  did  we  see  a fish  even  try  for  one  of  the  free 
swimming  minnows.  That  hooked  minnow  just  looked 
different. 

The  lure  fisherman  is  faced  with  the  same  problem,  if 
the  “different”  theory  is  believed.  A lure  has  to  be  odd 
enough  to  attract  the  fishes’  curiosity  but  not  too  odd  to 
scare  it  or  bad  enough  to  make  it  suspicious.  The  success 
of  giant,  jerk-baits  for  muskies  is  a good  example.  After 
watching  Phil  Thomas,  a muskie  chasing  dentist  from 
Sandy  Lake,  Pennsylvania  do  his  thing,  I’m  even  more 
convinced  that  the  unusual  will  sometimes  succeed  when 
the  more  traditional  will  not. 

Thomas  makes  most  of  his  lures  and  he  considered 
anything  much  shorter  than  eight  inches  to  be  bass  size. 
These  big  monsters  weigh  5 and  6 ounces  (some  more) 
and  when  they  hit  the  water  they  do  so  with  an  awesome 
splash.  He  jerks  them  through  the  water  with  an  erratic 
slashing  motion  and  the  strikes  are  awesome  too. 

Colors?  Phil  likes  yellow,  black,  white  and  perhaps  a 
dash  of  red  with  some  metallic  Christmas  ribbon  glued 
on  the  side.  Do  they  look  like  anything  natural? 
Absolutely  not!  He  moves  them  fast  so  the  fish  don’t 
“get  a real  good  chance  to  criticize  it.” 

Don’t  laugh  at  that  last  statement.  Ed  Crumlich,  the 
muskie  master  of  the  central  Susquehanna,  follows  that 
axiom  too.  So  does  Charlie  Fox  who,  in  spite  of  his 
reputation  as  a caster  of  tiny  dry  flies,  spends  a heap  of 
time  chucking  plugs  for  muskies  and  bass.  Ed  likes  to 
match  the  color  of  the  plug  to  the  water  . . . mostly 
drab  shades,  while  Charlie  favors  metallic  green  with  red 
lips  or  all  white  with  a dash  of  some  contrasting  color. 
Although  there  appears  to  be  a conflict  here,  there  really 
isn’t.  They  both  believe  that  any  plug  that  attempts  to 
duplicate  nature  too  closely  draws  too  much  attention. 

About  this  time,  the  match-the-hatch,  trout  die-hards 
have  turned  the  page.  What,  they  scoff,  do  you  do 
about  trout  in  still,  clear  water  that  are  rising  for  a size 
20  mayfly  that  happens  to  be  pale  cream  in  color?  Do 
you  abandon  all  good  sense  and  throw  a black  and  white 
bivisible?  Hah!  Of  course  not! 

OK,  I’ll  admit  that  still,  clear  water  trout  are 
something  else  and  if  you  don’t  come  close  to  the 
silhouette  (and  perhaps  the  color  under  the  right  light 
conditions),  you  probably  won’t  catch  any  fish.  But  on 
three  occasions  during  the  past  two  years  I’ve  had  my 
nose  wiped  by  a friend  (?)  on  a certain  Pocono  stream, 
who  proceeded  to  demonstrate  that  trout  feeding  on  tiny 
stuff  could  be  taken  on  the  bizarre.  Three  times  isn’t  all 
luck. 

Admitted,  he  knew  the  stream  well  and  I didn’t,  so  he 
knew  where  each  cast  should  be  placed.  Now  get 
this  ...  he  was  casting  a fuzzy  looking  fly  called  the 
Haystack  size  12  while  I was  casting  16s  and  18s  which 


more  closely  resembled  the  hatching  duns.  He  outfished 
me  about  5 to  1 . 

An  overall  look  at  flies  used  for  Atlantic  salmon  on 
both  sides  of  the  ocean  tells  me  that  fly  tyers  have  been 
looking  for  a “break”  in  fly  design  for  a long  time.  By 
break,  1 don’t  mean  a luck  happening.  I’m  talking  about 
a sudden  change  in  color  or  texture  on  the  body  or  wing 
make-up.  The  little  black  nub  of  black  on  the  butts  of 
many  salmon  flies  is  a try  at  this  break  in  design.  From 
the  black,  the  bodies  go  to  silver  or  some  other  vividly 
contrasting  color.  Of  course,  no  salmon  ever  ate  any- 
thing that  resembled  most  salmon  flies. 

1 wish  1 had  kept  better  records  of  bass  fishing  trips.  1 
have  the  feeling  that  had  that  been  done,  the  tally  would 
reveal  that  more  fish  had  been  caught  on  a phantom- 
striped  surface  lure  and  on  plain  old  red  and  white  and 
perhaps  yellow  underwater  lures. 

The  conclusion  to  this  (if  indeed,  there  is  one)  will  not 
consist  of  any  great  pronouncements.  Fishing  is  like 
that.  Instead  of  discarding  all  of  your  natural  look-alikes 
(I’m  not  going  to  either),  check  your  tackle  box  and 
perhaps  fly  box  too  to  make  sure  you  have  a decent 
assortment  of  off-beat  colors  and  some  stark,  traditional 
blacks  and  red  and  whites.  Nothing  is  a sure  thing  when 
it  comes  to  fishing  but  fishing  time  is  precious  for  all  of 
us  and  you  might  as  well  go  into  the  game  with  as  many 
aces  as  possible. 


A largemouth  taken  on  a diagonally  marked  plug  — what 
did  he  think  the  lure  was? 
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A Copper-bodied  Pupa 


By  Chauncy  K.  Lively 
Photos  by  author 

The  tiny  microcaddisflies  of  the 
Family  Hydroptilidae  are  finally 
achieving  recognition  by  anglers  and 
knowledge  of  these  little  insects  can 
only  enrich  the  angling  experiences  of 
those  who  encounter  them.  En- 
tomologists have  known  about  them 
for  a long  time  but  until  recent  years 
fly  fishermen  have  been  loathe  to  be- 
lieve that  adult  caddisflies  can  be  as 
small  as  one-eighth  inch  in  length.  On 
the  water  and  in  the  air  they  are  often 
mistaken  by  many  (including  me)  for 
midges.  Both  the  pupae  and  adults 
are  important  since  trout  often  be- 
come selective  to  one  or  the  other. 

The  ascent  of  immature,  surface- 
emerging  insect  forms  is  well-known 


tempt  to  simulate  this  upward  swing 
by  casting  a slack  leader  to  allow  the 
fly  to  sink  readily.  Then,  as  the  cur- 
rent straightens  the  leader,  the  ten- 
sion causes  the  fly  to  lift  and  this  is  a 
critical  moment  for  trout  often  take 
the  fly  as  it  reaches  the  surface.  Or, 
the  angler  may  accomplish  the  same 
movement  by  activating  his  rod  tip,  a 
ploy  utilized  by  such  noted  anglers  as 
Skues,  Sawyer  and  Leisenring.  By 
whichever  method,  the  fly  must  sunk- 
en before  its  ascent  can  begin. 

In  the  flat  water  where  microcad- 
dises frequently  emerge,  subsurface 
flies  of  medium  to  large  size  will  sink 
sufficiently  from  their  own  weight; 
however,  flies  as  small  as  those  repre- 
senting microcaddis  pupae  need  a bit 


of  additional  help.  But  therein  lies  a 
problem:  there  is  a fine  line  between 
sufficient  weight  and  overweighting. 
If  weight  is  built  into  the  tiny  fly  by 
the  usual  method  of  wrapping  a por- 
tion of  the  shank  with  lead  wire,  the 
fly  appears  too  bulky  and  the  illusion 
of  delicacy  is  destroyed.  If  a split  shot 
is  added  to  the  leader  the  fly  will  sink 
like  a rock  in  the  slower  water  and  the 
fly’s  response  to  the  fine  leader  is  in- 
hibited. 1 dress  the  little  pupa  with 
fine-gauge  copper  wire  wound  in 
close  turns  to  represent  the  abdomen 
and  it  has  proven  a good  compro- 
mise. The  additional  weight  is  just 
enough  to  permit  the  fly  to  readily 
break  through  the  film  and  sink  at  a 
moderate  rate;  yet,  if  conditions  dic- 
tate that  the  pupa  should  hang  just 
beneath  the  film,  it  will  behave  as  re- 
quired by  greasing  the  leader  to  with- 
in an  inch  or  so  of  the  fly.  Too,  the 
segmented  copper  wire  body  has  a 
sheen  which  suggests  the  curious  glow 
of  the  real  emerging  pupa,  caused  by 
gases  forming  within  the  transparent 
pupal  sheath. 

Fine  copper  wire  may  be  purchased 
in  electronic  shops  down  to  #32 
gauge,  which  measures  .009"  in  thick- 
ness. It  is  marketed  in  quarter-pound 
spools  and  in  this  quantity  is  rather 
expensive.  Unless  you  are  a commer- 
cial tyer  — or  plan  to  divide  it  among 
several  friends  — a quarter-pound  of 
this  wire  is  probably  more  than  you 
could  use  in  a lifetime.  However,  if 
you  have  an  old,  worn  lamp  cord  that 
needs  to  be  replaced,  don’t  throw  it 
away  because  it’s  a source  of  the  fin- 
est copper  wire  imaginable.  Strip  off 
the  rubber  insulation  and  inside  you 
will  find  three  or  four  dozen  strands 
of  copper  wire  with  a diameter  of 
about  .006"  — the  thickness  of  a 5X 
tippet. 

The  Copper-Bodied  Pupa  is  a com- 
panion pattern  to  the  Hair-Wing 
Microcaddis  dry  fly  which  we  de- 
scribed in  the  January,  1980  ANG- 
LER. Dressed  on  a short-shank  hook, 
the  abdomen  extends  slightly  around 
the  bend  to  produce  the  characteristic 
curve  of  the  caddis  pupa  body. 
Actually,  the  pattern  has  served 
double  duty  because  I have  used  it 
frequently  with  good  effect  when 
trout  were  taking  midge  pupae. 
Either  way,  dress  it  in  sizes  #18 
through  #22  and  fish  it  on  a long,  fine 
leader. 


to  anglers.  Many  caddis  and  midge 
pupae  rise  to  the  surface  to  emerge  as 
adults,  as  do  numerous  mayfly 
nymphs.  The  fly  fisherman  may  at- 
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Dressing  the  Copper- 
Bodied  Pupa: 

1.  Clamp  a short-shank  hook 
(sizes  #18-#22)  in  vise  and  tie 
in  6/0  prewaxed  black  thread 
about  Zs  shank  length  behind 
the  eye.  Tie  in  a 5"  strand  of 
fine  copper  wire  with  the  long 
end  extending  over  the  bend. 


2.  Wrap  thread  over  wire  and 
shank  in  close  turns,  around 
curve  of  shank;  then  return 
thread  to  tie-in  point.  Cut  or 
break  off  excess  wire  behind 
eye. 


3.  Wind  wire  in  close  turns  to 
form  abdomen  and  tie  off  be- 
hind eye.  Trim  off  excess  wire. 


4.  Select  two  peacock  her  Is 
and  tie  in  under  shank  with 
tips  extending  back  to  bend  to 
represent  wing  stubs. 


5.  Bring  thread  forward  of 
herl  tie-in  and  allow  to  hang 
under  weight  of  bobbin.  Grasp 
the  long  ends  of  the  herls  and 
wind  two  turns.  Tie  off  herls 
behind  eye  and  trim  excess. 
Then  whip-finish  thread  at 
head,  remove  thread  and  ap- 
ply lacquer  to  head. 


6.  The  completed  Copper- 
Bodied  Pupa. 
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NOTES 


Poaching 

Several  times  each  year  someone 
asks  if  they  can  buy  some  large  trout 
at  the  Farnsworth  CO-OP  Nursery. 
Two  years  back  a young  fisherman 
asked  to  buy  some  and  1 told  him  no 
way,  that  they  were  Fish  Commission 
property  and  would  some  day  be  put 
into  waters  open  to  public  fishing.  He 
said,  “You  might  as  well  sell  a few, 
some  poacher  will  wind  up  with  them 
anyway.”  Who  got  caught  this  year 
netting  them?  You  guessed  it!  That 
same  fisherman.  He  ran,  but  when 
the  sportsmen  at  the  camp  where  he 
was  staying  found  out  what  1 wanted, 
they  rounded  him  up  and  brought 
him  to  me  for  a citation.  So,  maybe 
when  you  are  a guest  at  a camp,  you 
should  think  twice  before  poaching 
without  camp  approval. 

Owen  F.  Quari.es 
Deputy  Waterways  Patrolman 
Warren  County 


Information  Please 

Over  the  years  I have  received  nu- 
merous calls  regarding  a wide  array 
of  subjects.  For  example,  where  to 
fish  in  Pennsylvania.  But  that  is  to  be 
expected.  How  about,  where  can  1 
purchase  a fishing  license  in  Maine? 
Or  is  the  canned  tuna  fish  1 purchased 
at  the  supermarket  safe  to  eat? 

Common  calls  are  how  to  prepare 
fish  caught  in  the  ocean.  Recently  in 
the  late  evening,  I received  a call  from 
a concerned  citizen  who  had  been 
crabbing  in  Maryland,  and  having 
had  a successful  day  brought  his 
catch  home,  but  without  the  neces- 
sary ice  to  keep  them  alive  and  fresh. 
He  wanted  to  know  what  to  do  and  if 
they  were  safe  to  eat.  What  next? 

Frank  Schilling 
Waterways  Patrolman 
Philadelphia  County 


Lousy  Day? 

I had  stopped  to  check  a lake  1 had 
stocked  some  trophy-sized  trout  in 
preseason.  No  sooner  had  I gotten 
out  of  the  car  when  a man  came  run- 
ning toward  me  carrying  a large  palo- 
mino trout.  He  was  so  excited  he 
could  hardly  talk.  He  said  that  if  he 
never  caught  another  trout  this  26- 
inch  palomino  more  than  made  up 
for  it. 

I was  feeling  pretty  good  about  the 
gentleman’s  excitement  as  I con- 
tinued to  walk  around  the  lake  and 
check  fishermen.  1 asked  one  young 
boy  how  his  luck  was  and  he  said  that 
it  was  lousy  and  he  only  caught  tWo 
trout  all  day.  I asked  to  see  his  fish 
and  he  bent  over  and  pulled  his 
stringer  out  of  the  water.  On  his 
stringer  was  a 24-inch  rainbow  trout 
and  a 22-inch  palomino  trout.  1 told 
him  he  had  two  really  nice  fish  and  he 
said,  “Yeah,  but  I only  caught  these 
two  and  I’ve  been  fishing  all  day.” 

As  I continued  to  walk  around  the 
lake  I wondered  about  the  difference 
in  excitement  between  the  man  and 
the  young  boy,  and  1 decided  I would 
take  a lousy  day  like  the  young  boy 
anytime. 

Gregory  Jacobs 
Waterways  Patrolman 
Schuylkill  County 


Bad  Luck 

While  on  patrol  at  Lake  Pinecrest, 
Deputy  Waterways  Patrolman  and  I 
observed  a man  fishing  from  a small 
vessel  close  to  the  shore  line.  After 
watching  him  catch  what  appeared  to 
be  a very  small  fish,  we  checked  him 
out.  When  he  removed  the  license 
holder  he  was  wearing,  we  inspected 
its  contents  to  find  past  licenses  is- 
sued to  him  for  the  years  1976,  1978 
and  1980.  He  informed  us  that  he  just 
plain  forgot  to  purchase  a license  for 
the  1981  year.  It  sure  appeared  to  me 
that  he  also  forgot  to  buy  licenses  on 


a two  year  basis. 

Incidentally,  we  also  found  that  the 
same  man  forgot  to  bring  along  with 
him  the  required  personal  flotation 
devices. 

I will  not  go  into  what  the  small 
fish  was  that  he  caught  that  brought 
this  all  about,  but  I will  say  one  thing 
and  that  is  if  it  weren’t  for  bad  luck, 
this  guy  just  would  not  have  had  any 
luck  at  all  this  day. 

Claude  M.  Neifert 
Waterways  Patrolman 
N . Luzerne  County 


A libis 

It  is  always  amazing  to  me  when  1 
stop  to  question  someone  for  fishing 
without  a license  and  he  or  she  ad- 
vises me  that: 

They  were  just  trying  it  — they 
weren’t  really  fishing. 

They  were  just  fooling  around  with 
a rod  — they  weren’t  really  fishing. 

This  is  the  first  time  they  were  fish- 
ing. 

They  really  don’t  like  to  fish. 

Almost  never  do  they  admit  to  fish- 
ing without  a license! 

Bud  Flyte 

Waterways  Patrolman 

Somerset  County 


Unusual  Visitors 

In  the  past  several  years,  anglers 
and  boaters  have  had  several  strange 
and  exotic  visitors  from  all  over  in  the 
waterways  of  Philadelphia  County. 

One  year  we  had  some  excitement 
with  the  appearance  of  a river  otter 
which  is  very  uncommon  in  these 
parts  of  Pennsylvania. 

Our  next  visitor  was  a porpoise 
swimming  in  the  Delaware  River. 

One  Sunday  morning,  to  my  sur- 
prise, I received  a call  that  a whale 
was  spotted  in  the  old  Fishtown  sec- 
tion of  the  Delaware  River.  This  ani- 
mal caused  quite  a stir  as  it  was  dead. 
But,  once  again,  imagine  the  disposal 
problems  for  it  was  twenty-five  feet 
long  and  weighed  several  tons. 

This  year  we  have  yet  another 
visitor  to  add  to  our  list  of  out-of- 
towners  — a Loggerhead  sea  turtle, 
an  endangered  species,  was  found 
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wounded  in  the  Delaware  River. 

The  question  to  ask  now  is:  What 
will  be  our  next  visitor?  Perhaps  a sea 
horse?  We’ll  just  have  to  wait  and 
see. 

Frank  Schilling 
Waterways  Patrolman 
Philadelphia  County 


Beaver  Ponds 

Opening  day  of  trout  season  here  in 
Warren  County  is  like  everywhere 
else.  When  you  get  several  thousand 
people  together,  it  has  its  ups  and 
downs  and  funny  little  happenings. 
After  warning  a fisherman  he  and  his 
buddy  would  need  two  stringers  for 
the  16  nice  trout  they  had  on  one 
stringer,  1 asked  where  they  caught 
those  nice  brookies.  “Out  of  that 
beaver  pond  on  lower  Farnsworth 
Branch,”  he  replied.  “Yes,  I told  him 
the  Fish  Commission  stocked  it.”  He 
fired  back  quickly.  “Don’t  you  give 
me  any  of  that  bull!  My  grandfather 
was  catching  trout  out  of  beaver 
ponds  in  Warren  County  before  you 
fish  people  ever  thought  about  stock- 
ing trout.  I left  it  at  that.  He  even  had 
the  gull  to  say,  “You  fish  people 
could  learn  something  from  them 
beavers  about  raising  fish!” 

Owen  F.  Quarles 
Deputy  Waterways  Patrolman 
Warren  County 


Stocked  Trout 

During  a recent  fishing  trip  to  La 
Verendrye  Park  in  Quebec,  Canada,  I 
noticed  that  one  of  the  nearby  camp- 
ers had  Pennsylvania  license  plates.  1 
stopped  and  talked  to  the  group  of 
fishermen  there  and  was  surprised  by 
the  comment  made  by  one  of  the 
group.  Besides  complaining  about  the 
increased  cost  of  gas,  nonresident 
fishing  licenses,  and  park  camping 
permits,  he  also  stated  that  he  didn’t 
think  that:  “They  were  stocking  the 
lakes  in  the  park  as  much  as  they  used 
to  . . . .” 

La  Verendrye  Park  is  150  miles 
long  and  has  hundreds  of  lakes,  most 
of  them  remote,  and  probably  never 
has  been  stocked  or  will  need  to  be,  if 
managed  properly.  It’s  unfortunate 
but  I guess  the  man  figured  that  good 
fishing  is  directly  related  to  the  num- 


ber of  fish  stocked  and  that  not  even 
the  Canadian  wilderness  is  exempt 
from  this  rule. 

Bob  Wilber  ding 
Fisheries  Technician 
Pleasant  Gap 


Mistaken  Identification 

Trooper  Jerry  Socoloski  of  the 
Pennsylvania  State  Police,  keeping  an 
observing  eye  on  motorized  traffic 
during  our  trout  stocking  of  the  West 
Branch  Clarion  River,  pulled  his  pa- 
trol car  onto  Horner  Bridge  and 
thought  he  recognized  the  fisherman 
with  a large  trout  on  his  line.  He  then 
hollered,  “Hey  there,  fellow”  and 
scared  the  fellow  so  badly  he  fell  in 
and  lost  the  beautiful  trout.  Jerry 
then  realized  that  he  didn’t  know  the 
fellow  and  said,  “Gee,  I’m  sorry!” 
The  frustrated  angler  looked  at  him 
and  said,  “That’s  okay,  I’m  wet 
now!” 

Bernie  Ambrose 
Waterways  Patrolman 
Elk  County 


What  Gasoline  Prices? 

While  on  boat  patrol  of  Conneaut 
Lake,  I watched  something  unusual 
pull  up  to  a launch  area  near  Fire- 
man’s Beach.  I watched  an  Amish- 
man  drive  his  horse  and  buggy  up 
with  a 14'  Sportspal  Canoe  on  the 
roof  of  the  buggy. 

Talking  with  him,  I found  that  he 
fishes  every  available  day  that  he  has 
and  covers  the  radius  of  about  15 
miles  from  his  home.  Watching  him 
row  along  later  in  the  day,  I found 
that  the  man  has  very  little  problem 
with  the  gasoline  prices  of  1981 . 

Warren  L.  Beaver 
Waterways  Patrolman 
W/Crawford  County 


Difficult  Job 

Arresting  a nasty  and  belligerent 
violator  is  not  what  makes  a water- 
ways patrolman’s  job  difficult,  it  is 
arresting  the  nice  violator  who  ac- 
cepts the  responsibility  of  being  ap- 
prehended. 

Paul  R.  Sowers 
Waterways  Patrolman 
Warren  County 


Someone  To  Look  Up  To? 

Having  been  a law  enforcement  of- 
ficer for  several  years,  it  never  ceases 
to  amaze  me  at  the  antics  a person 
will  go  through  when  apprehended 
for  a fish  or  boat  violation.  I have 
seen  grown  men  jump  up  and  down 
and  stamp  their  feet  on  the  ground 
like  a five  year  old  throwing  a temper 
tantrum.  Why  normally  dignified  and 
respectable  people  go  through  such  a 
commotion,  I’ll  never  understand. 
One  thing  though,  it  sure  sets  a good 
example  for  the  kids,  doesn’t  it? 

Kim  D.  Pritts 
Waterways  Patrolman 
N.  Lancaster  County 
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Why  Wait  Till  Warm  Weather? 

It’s  winter  once  again  and  I’ve  no- 
tice many  anglers  gave  up  in  late  sum- 
mer and  are  awaiting  springtime. 

Hey,  you  fair-weather  fanatics, 
you  missed  out  once  again  on  the  tre- 
mendous bass,  musky  and  panfish 
fishing  on  the  Schuylkill  River  and 
Perkiomen  Creek  during  the  fall. 

Fish  are  similar  to  humans  in  cer- 
tain ways  — they  tend  to  become  lazy 
and  have  a loss  of  appetite  during 
very  warm  weather.  Over  the  years, 
I’ve  noticed  many  an  angler  become 
discouraged  because  he  w'as  fishing 
mid-day  on  a beautiful  hot  summer 
day  and  didn’t  have  a bite.  Immediate 
angler  assumption  — there’s  no  fish 
left  in  this  water.  WRONG  — Try 
fishing  early  morning  or  late  evening 
during  hot  periods  for  better  results. 
But  remember,  fish  are  the  most  ag- 
gressive during  spring,  fall,  and  early 
winter.  The  water’s  colder  then,  and 
contains  more  oxygen  — allowing 
the  fish  to  exert  more  energy,  and 
thus  they  are  more  hungry. 

Be  brave.  Put  on  some  heavier 
clothes  and  spend  those  fall  Sunday 
afternoons  fishing.  Remember,  you 
can  dress  for  the  cold,  but  you  have  a 
tough  time  undressing  for  the  heat. 

If  you’re  really  brave,  come  on  out 
and  join  we  dedicated  ice-fishermen 
who  enjoy  catches  of  trout,  bass, 
walleye,  northerns,  musky,  catfish 
and  panfish  while  fishing  through 
those  little  holes  with  our  light  tackle 
on  area  ponds  and  lakes. 

Guy  A.  Bowersox 

Waterways  Patrolman 

N.  Montgomery  & E.  Berks  Counties 


JANIAR  Y— 1 9 8 2 
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these  waters  to  their  liking,  so  that  they  may  grow  and 
prosper. 

The  fish,  now  between  four  and  eight  inches  should  pro- 
vide a fishery,  within  the  next  two  to  six  years,  and  under 
new  regulations  adopted,  (two  fish  per  day  over  fifteen 
inches)  the  landlocks  should  become  quite  a sport  fish. 
How  big  will  the  fish  become?  Cold  Water  Unit  Leader  for 
the  Commission,  Mary  Marcinko  was  optimistic,  “It  is  not 
outside  the  realm  of  possibility,  that  someday  we  will  have 
twenty  pound  Salmon  swimming  in  depths  of  Harvey’s 
Lake. 

NEXT  MONTH,  A FULL  LENGTH  FEATURE  ON 
THE  LANDLOCKS,  IN  THE  ANGLER 


Executive  Director  Ralph  Abele  presents  Curt  Friebolin 
with  the  Order  of  The  White  Hat  Award.  Mr.  Frieborn  is 
past  president  of  B.A.S.S.  The  Order  of  The  White  Hat  is 
the  Commission’s  highest  award  given  by  the  executive  di- 
rector in  recognition  and  appreciation  for  unselfish  contri- 
butions to  the  programs  and  the  goals  of  the  Fish  Commis- 
sion. 

The  award  was  presented  during  the  B.A.S.S.  Directors 
meeting  at  the  Commission’s  Stackhouse  School  on  No- 
vember 14, 1981 . 


New  Editor 

The  Commission  has  announced  the  appointment  of 
Dave  Wolf,  as  editor  of  it’s  monthly  magazine  the  Penn- 
sylvania Angler. 

Wolf,  a Shamokin  native  and  former  Potter  County 
resident,  formerly  served  as  editor  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Sportsman  and  Potter  County  Outdoors. 

He  is  the  author  of  two  books  on  trout  fishing,  editor  of 
a Pennsylvania  Wildlife  Book,  and  an  extensive  free  lance 
writer/photographer  in  the  outdoor  field.  Dave  succeeds 
James  Yoder  who  retired. 


Landlocked  Salmon  in  Pennsylvania 

Operation  Future  has  produced  yet  another  game  fish 
for  Pennsylvanians.  Landlocked  Atlantic  Salmon,  with  the 
cooperation  of  Vermont  Fish  and  Game  have  found  a new 
home  in  the  waters  of  Harvey’s  Lake,  Luzerne  County. 

Eleven  hundred  fish  were  placed  into  their  new  home  on 
November  13,  1981 , into  a home  suitable  for  their  survival. 
Over  the  next  three  years  an  additional  three  thousand  fish 
will  be  planted  with  great  expectations.  It  is  hoped  that  the 
landlocks  will  find  the  high  populations  of  smelt  found  in 


Winter  Stocking  Completed 
A total  of  58  lakes  in  39  different  counties  have  been 
stocked  with  over  150,000  brook,  brown  and  rainbow 
trout  in  preparation  for  the  winter  fishing  season. 

The  Commission  advises  Anglers  that  at  least  four 
inches  of  ice  is  required  before  ice  fishing  can  be  pursued 
safely.  The  creel  limit  is  set  at  three  trout  per  day  over  six 
inches  in  length. 
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Pollution  Makes  Conservation  Headline  Material 


In  the  past  decade,  with  a deluge  of  articles  and  television  programs,  the 
public  has  become  aware  of  more  ecological  crises  than  ever  before.  Today  a 
person  can  talk  about  conservation  without  being  ridiculed  as  a bird-watcher 
or  a Boy  Scout.  A bewildering  array  of  conservation  groups  emerged  in  the 
70’s  to  attack  environmental  problems,  and  although  they  seemed  to  be  frag- 


mented, the  conservation  movement ’s  strategy  emerges  to  where  it  can  be  understood. 

A two-prong  attack  on  problems  sets  out  to  protect  certain  areas  from  overexploitation  or  destruc- 
tion from  housing  developments,  dam  building,  and  highways,  while  the  other  prong  seeks  to  reduce 
environmental  deterioration  across  the  rest  of  the  planet. 

The  successful  undertakings  have  followed  four  basic  steps:  (1)  identify  the  issue;  (2)  prove  the 
reality  of  the  threat;  (3)  publicize  and  organize  for  political  action;  and  (4)  have  legislation  put  into 
place,  enacted  and  enforced. 

Unfortunately,  conservationists  have  to  be  on  the  defensive,  accepting  the  burden  of  proof,  and 
offering  no  material  rewards.  Conservationists  ’ defeats  are  final  and  their  victories  are  provisional. 

One  of  the  bright  lights  at  the  end  of  the  tunnel  has  come  about  in  the  last  year  with  the  formation 
of  the  Pennsylvania  Conservation  Network.  The  Pennsylvania  Fish  Commission  has  been  pleased  to 
host  representatives  at  our  Stackhouse  School  from  the  following  organizations  who  gathered  as 
part  of  the  Network:  National  Audubon  Society,  Sierra  Club,  Trout  Unlimited,  Pennsylvania 
League  of  Women  Voters,  Pennsylvania  Forestry  Association,  the  Garden  Club,  National  Wildlife 
Federation,  Pennsylvania  Recreation  and  Parks  Society,  Friends  of  the  Earth,  Pennsylvania  Federa- 
tion of  Sportsmen’s  Clubs,  Inc.,  Delaware  Valley  Clear  Air  Council,  Group  Against  Smog  Pollu- 
tion, Northeast  Pennsylvania  Environmental  Council,  COPEG,  and  Pennsylvania  Environmental 
Council. 

The  Conservation  Network  is  a loosely  structured  organization,  with  a chairman  and  a secretary, 
which  serves  as  a forum  for  Pennsylvania  citizen  organizations  and  agencies  concerned  with  the 
Commonwealth’s  natural  resources.  So  far,  the  Network  has  issued  position  statements  urging 
strong  leadership  by  Pennsylvania  government  officials  during  the  Congressional  debate  on  reau- 
thorization of  the  Federal  Clean  Air  Act,  and  has  gone  on  record  opposing  the  creation  of  a position 
“Deputy  Secretary  Ombudsman’’  in  the  Pennsylvania  Department  of  Environmental  Resources  to 
serve  industry. 

The  aims  and  purposes  of  the  individual  organizations  in  the  Pennsylvania  Conservation  Network 
are  as  diverse  as  you’ll  find  anywhere.  They  drop  parochial  attitudes  in  coming  together  with  other 
organizations  in  their  struggle  for  mutual  goals. 


Ralph  W.  Abe/e 
Executive  Director 
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Pleasure  Gleaned 

I have  loved  fishing  since  small 
boyhood,  but  about  15  years  ago,  I 
discovered  the  charm,  challenge  and 
myriad  avenues  of  interesting  pursuit 
offered  in  fly  fishing,  such  as  casting 
technique,  fly  tying,  entomology,  and 
rod  building. 

Although  the  pleasure  gleaned 
from  the  fly  rod  at  least  tripled  my 
fishing  fun  immediately,  in  the  initial 
years  following  my  switch  from  bait 
and  hardware,  my  success  ratio,  as 
measured  by  number  of  trout  caught, 
took  a tremendous  tumble.  However, 
there  has  been  a constant  improve- 
ment over  the  years,  primarily, 
thanks  to  the  many  fine  points 
gleaned  from  the  great  PENN- 
SYLVANIA ANGLER,  not  the  least 
of  which  has  been  the  fly  tying  and 
commentary  contributions  of 
Chauncy  Lively,  and  in  the  past  sev- 
eral years  I have  had  no  trouble  in 
connecting  with  an  excess  of  100  trout 
per  season. 

Just  want  to  express  my  sincere  ap- 
preciation to  the  staff  of  our  great 
state  fishing  magazine  at  this  time  of 
request  for  another  three  year 
renewal.  Please  keep  those  helpful 
articles  coming  my  way. 

John  H.  Roach 

Norristown,  PA 


Spawning  Smallmouth 

My  father  and  I are  avid  fishermen. 
The  last  week  of  May  we  spent  in  Erie 
fishing  the  bay  where  we  had  the 
thrill  of  catching  about  200  fish. 

The  first  day’s  catch  consisted  of 
large  perch,  rock  bass,  sheepshead 
and  two  14  and  15-inch  smallmouth 
bass,  which  is  our  favorite  for  the 
thrill  of  the  battle  they  give  on  the  end 
of  a rod.  That  evening  while  filleting 
the  fish  we  found  the  smallmouth 


bass  to  be  filled  with  eggs.  We  were 
well  aware  of  the  spawning  season, 
but  after  seeing  the  eggs  we  realized 
these  fish  should  have  been  left  in  the 
bay  to  finish  their  spawn.  The  re- 
mainder of  the  week  we  caught  many 
more  fish,  along  with  another  dozen 
or  so  smallmouth,  and  needless  to  say 
we  released  the  bass  after  we  had  the 
thrill  of  the  fight  they  gave  us. 

Now  I have  two  questions  to  ask  of 
you  gentlemen: 

1.  Why  aren’t  these  beautiful  fish 
protected  during  their  spawning  sea- 
son in  Lake  Erie? 

2.  Also,  what  is  the  reason  the 
walleye  have  no  size  limit?  A walleye 
taken  out  of  the  water  before  it’s  at 
least  13  inches  seems  purely  senseless. 

Tim  Schwer 
North  Versailles,  PA 

P.  S.  By  the  way  my  brothers, 
father  and  grandfather  (who  is  81 
years  old  and  still  an  avid  fisherman) 
have  enjoyed  your  magazine  for 
years.  It  is  money  well  spent. 


Dear  Mr.  Schwer: 

It  is  good  to  hear  that  you  had 
some  thrilling  fishing  in  Presque  Isle 
Bay  last  spring.  Other  anglers  have 
also  questioned  why  we  are  not  pro- 
tecting all  bass  during  spawning.  The 
reason  is  that  with  the  12-inch  mini- 
mum size  limit  on  bass  in  Lake  Erie, 
they  are  protected  until  they  spawn  at 
least  once.  The  14  and  15-inch  small- 
mouth bass  you  caught  had  already 
spawned  once  in  the  previous  spring, 
and  perhaps  in  the  spring  prior  to  that 
also.  The  decision  to  harvest  a bass 
greater  than  12  inches  from  Lake  Erie 
during  this  period  is  a personal  one 
for  each  angler;  you  decided  not  to 
harvest  them.  Harvesting  them  will 
not  compromise  the  reproductive 
capability  of  the  bass  population. 

During  the  October  1981  Commis- 
sion meeting,  new  regulations  for 
sport  harvest  of  walleye  included  a 
15-inch  minimum  size  limit  and  six 
fish  creel  limit  to  be  implemented 
with  the  1982  fishing  season. 

Thank  you  for  your  interest  in 
Lake  Erie’s  fisheries. 

Sincerely, 

RICKALON  L.  HOOPES 

W armwater  U nit  Leader 


Crabs  for  Carp 

Editor: 

I have  just  read  an  article  from 
“Notes  Prom  the  Streams”,  Novem- 
ber issue.  The  subject  . . . “Carp”. 

My  answer:  “crabs  for  carp!”. 

My  sons  and  I have  been  fishing  the 
Allegheny  River  below  Lranklin,  for 
twenty  years  now.  We  have  been 
fishing  for  and  catching  carp  on 
crabs  . . . Dead  or  Alive ! The  carp 
have  been  ranging  in  pounds  from 
eight  pounds  to  twenty-three  pounds. 

I wish  to  tell  the  readers  of  the 
ANGLER  that  carp  fishing  is  one 
type  of  angling  that  should  be  tried 
when  no  other  fish  is  biting. 

Enjoy  the  carp  with  crabs. 

J.  J.  Reft,  Jr. 

Monaca,  PA 

P.  S.  The  carp  is  fine  eating  when 
smoked,  baked  or  fried,  when 
cleaned  properly. 


Silence 

First  of  all  I would  like  to  renew  my 
subscription  for  three  years.  1 am 
very  pleased  with  it.  I would  also  like 
to  pass  on  a tip  to  some  fellow 
anglers. 

Noise  is  a big  problem  to  many 
anglers.  Going  in  and  out  of  your 
tacklebox  especially.  Here  is  my  solu- 
tion. Get  a piece  of  styrofoam  about 
4 inches  by  8 inches  and  about  1 inch 
thick.  On  the  back  place  double-sided 
tape.  Mount  this  on  your  boat  and 
before  you  start  your  fishing  trip  pull 
out  your  favorite  lures  and  hang  them 
in  your  styrofoam.  1 have  used  this 
method  and  it  lasts  and  is  very  in- 
expensive. 

Thanks  for  the  good  magazine, 

Mark  Gaetano 
Bethel  Park,  PA 


Over  200  Trout 

Please  accept  the  enclosed  check  of 
$20.00  to  cover  the  renewal  subscrip- 
tion for  myself  and  the  new  sub- 
scription for  my  brother  as  a Christ- 
mas gift.  I can  think  of  no  better  way 
to  spend  $10  on  someone  as  a gift 
than  a subscription  to  the  Angler.  I 
know  that  I have  enjoyed  reading  it 
from  cover  to  cover  for  some  time 
now,  and  my  wife  has  also  enjoyed 
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Youth  Corps 

The  November  issue  of  the 


ANGLER  included  an  article  titled 
“An  Excellent  Bunch  of  Kids”  by 
Nancy  Wylie.  I found  it  to  be  very  in- 
teresting and  would  like  to  get  more 
information  about  the  Youth  Con- 
servation Corps  and  would  appreciate 
anything  you  or  Ms.  Wylie  could  do. 

Thank  you. 

R.  W.  Leipholtz 
Newtown,  PA 

The  article  on  page  4 should  answer 
all  questions  concerning  the  Youth 
Corp. 


Name  (please  print) 


Street  or  RD#  — Include  Box  Number 


City 


State 


Zipcode 


New 

Renewal 


Use  Check  or  Money  Order  for  Remittance  □ $5.00  — 1 year 
(DO  NOT  SEND  CASH')  □ $1  2.00  — 3 years 


MAIL  TO 

Pennsylvania  Fish  Commission 
Angler  Circulation 
P 0 Box  1673 
Harrisburg  Pa  17120 


Cornmeal  Recipe? 

I am  a frequent  fisherman,  who  is  a 
regular  reader  of  your  informative 
magazine. 

I am  writing  this  letter  so  that  I 
may  ask  a question  pertaining  to  carp 
fishing.  I would  like  to  make  my  own 
cornmeal  but  don’t  really  know  how, 
so  if  you  can  find  the  time,  please 
send  me  your  recipe. 

Thank  you  very  much. 

Yours  truly, 

John  I.  Kochan 
Philadelphia,  PA 


reading  it  since  we  have  been  married, 
almost  3 years  now.  It  has  helped  me 
in  many  ways  to  catch  fish,  and  it  is 
now  starting  to  help  my  wife  to  catch 
fish.  We  almost  always  go  fishing  to- 
gether and  usually  never  come  home 
without  catching  at  least  one  or  two 
trout.  This  has  been  one  of  my  better 
years  in  trout  fishing,  and  I caught 
over  200  trout,  and  released  all  but  30 
of  the  bigger  ones.  I really  enjoy  the 
fishing  in  Pennsylvania,  and  hope  to 
continue  to  do  so  for  many  years  to 
come.  The  Fish  Commission  has  done 
an  excellent  job  in  the  trout  program 
as  well  as  with  the  warm  water 
species. 

Sincerely 

JOE  Tury 

Bethel  Park 


Any  readers  with  a cornmeal  recipe  to 
offer l 


Subscribe  today  and  sign  up  a friend! 


Pennsylvania 

Angler 
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by 

Dennis  C.  Ricker 
Administrative  Officer 
Pennsylvania  Fish  Commission 


It’s  a partnership  as  natural  as  salt 
and  pepper,  as  appropriate  as  pea- 
nut butter  and  jelly,  as  successful  as 
Hope  and  Crosby.  It  is  the  partner- 
ship of  the  Pennsylvania  Fish  Com- 
mission and  the  United  States  Young 
Adult  Conservation  Corps. 


through  a period  of  service  during 
which  they  engage  in  useful  conserva- 
tion work  and  assist  in  completing 
other  projects  of  a public  nature  on 
Federal  and  non-Federal  public  lands 
and  waters”.  Eligibility  for  appli- 
cants is  limited  to  individuals  who: 


Departments  of  Agriculture  and  Inte- 
rior as  the  federal  agencies  to  admin- 
ister the  program  and  provide  fund- 
ing to  states  that  wished  to  partici- 
pate. 

In  Pennsylvania,  it  is  the  Depart- 
ment of  Environmental  Resources 


An  effective  labor  chain  used  in  construction  of  a tip  deflector  at  Fishermans  Paradise. 


The  United  States  Congress,  on 
August  5,  1977,  by  passage  of  Public 
Law  95-93,  to  be  known  as  the 
“Youth  Employment  and  Demon- 
stration Projects  Act  of  1977”,  creat- 
ed the  Young  Adult  Conservation 
Corps  (YACC).  The  Program’s  stat- 
ed purpose  is  . . . “to  provide  em- 
ployment and  other  benefits  to 
youths  who  would  not  otherwise  be 
currently  productively  employed, 


1)  are  unemployed; 

2)  are  between  the  ages  sixteen  to 
twenty-three,  inclusive; 

3)  are  citizens  or  lawfully  perma- 
nent residents  of  the  United 
States  . . . ; 

4)  and,  are  capable  ...  of  carry- 
ing out  the  work  of  the  Corps  for  the 
estimated  duration  of  each  such  indi- 
vidual’s enrollment. 

The  law  further  designates  the  U.S. 


(DER)  that  has  been  designated  as  the 
“grantee”  or  administrative  agency 
for  all  projects  in  the  Common- 
wealth. It  is  in  and  through  DER  that 
other  Commonwealth  agencies  such 
as  the  Fish  Commission,  Game  Com- 
mission and  Community  Affairs  ob- 
tain guidance  and  funding. 

On  July  31,  1978,  the  Fish  Com- 
mission began  its  participation  in  the 
United  States  Young  Adult  Conserva- 
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tion  Corps  Program  with  the  recruit- 
ment of  8 young  eligible  men  and 
women.  The  program  blossomed  in 
scope  to  the  point  where  at  one  time 
as  many  as  26  participants  wore  the 
safety  hat  of  the  Fish  Commission 
and  the  badge  of  the  Young  Adult 
Conservation  Corps.  Projects  have 
included: 

Creation  of  a Fisheries  Habitat  Im- 
provement Exhibition  Area  at  Tubbs 
Run,  Forest  County,  Tionesta,  Penn- 
sylvania. 

This  portion  of  Tubbs  Run,  a trib- 
utary to  the  Allegheny  River,  has 
been  designated  as  a public  exhibition 
model  for  Fisheries  Habitat  Improve- 
ment as  the  result  of  YACC  partici- 
pant efforts.  Enrollees  installed  six 
habitat  improvement  devices,  re- 
paired three  others,  constructed  bank 
support  devices,  renovated  a stream- 
side  rock  wall,  cleared  brush  and  de- 
bris, and  erected  an  informational 
sign.  The  area  serves  as  a model  for 
educators,  public  officials  and  sports- 
men in  effective  habitat  improvement 
techniques. 

Fisheries  Habitat  Improvement,  Fish- 
ermans Paradise,  Spring  Creek, 
Centre  County,  Bellefonte,  Pennsyl- 
vania 

The  world  famous  Fishermans 
Paradise  opened  to  anglers  under  spe- 
cial angling  regulations  in  1934.  Since 
that  time,  in  various  limited  entry  and 
restricted  harvest  measures,  the  Para- 
dise has  been  a model  area  for  fly- 
fishing and  catch-and-release  (no  har- 


vest) angling.  Habitat  improvement 
displays  have  been  a part  of  the 
stream’s  attraction  for  the  same  time 
period,  with  various  youth  groups 
and  sportsmens  organizations  con- 
tributing their  time  and  efforts  in  su- 
pervised modification  projects. 

However,  not  until  the  involvement 
of  YACC  enrollees  has  the  1.1  mile  of 
“Paradise”  benefitted  from  an  or- 
ganized, comprehensive  approach  to 
improvement.  YACC  enrollees  in- 
stalled or  replaced  21  habitat  devices 
(jack  dams,  log  deflectors,  rock 
dams,  tip  deflectors,  stone  deflectors, 
channel  blocks,  mud  sills,  low  flow 
channel  structures,  etc.),  removed  10 
devices,  and  improved  10  others.  In 
addition,  streamside  areas  were  seed- 
ed and  mulched,  brush  and  debris  re- 
moved, stream  banks  stabilized,  trees 
planted,  and  public  parking  areas  im- 
proved. Most  of  the  materials  used  in 
this  project  (topsoil,  fill,  stones,  logs, 
etc.)  were  taken  from  Fish  Commis- 
sion or  other  State  owned  land  in  the 
vicinity  of  Spring  Creek. 

The  improvements  made  at  Fisher- 
mans Paradise  will  not  only  improve 
the  recreational  angling  opportunities 
to  future  users  of  that  unique  fishery, 
but  will  serve  as  a model  for  other 
conservation  and  sportsmens  groups 
with  limited  funds,  ample  muscle  and 
a sincere  interest  in  making  a signifi- 
cant contribution  to  our  fisheries  re- 
source. 

Fisheries  Habitat  Improvement, 
Colyer  Lake,  Centre  County,  Centre 


Hall,  Pennsylvania 

Enrollees  fabricated,  hauled  and 
placed  10  stake  tree  clusters  (280  indi- 
vidual devices)  in  this  Fish  Commis- 
sion owned  77  acre  lake.  These  de- 
vices will  create  artificial  fish  spawn- 
ing areas  for  increased  reproduction 
and  improved  angling  opportunities. 
Fisheries  Habitat  Improvement, 
Foster  Joseph  Sayres  Lake,  Bald 
Eagle  State  Park,  Centre  County, 
Howard,  Pennsylvania 

Corps  members  fabricated,  hauled 
and  placed  30  Christmas  tree  struc- 
tures (over  1,000  donated  used  trees), 
8 stake  tree  clusters  (over  240  devices) 
and  41  used  automobile  tire  clusters 
(over  400  tires)  in  this  Department  of 
Environmental  Resources  lake.  In  ad- 
dition, approximately  24  shoreline 
trees  were  felled  and  cabled  to  their 
stumps.  All  devices  placed  are  de- 
signed to  improve  natural  reproduc- 
tion and  increase  sport  fishing  oppor- 
tunities. 

Renovation  and  Expansion  of  Educa- 
tional Facilities  at  Fish  Commission’s 
H.  R.  Stackhouse  School  of  Fishery 
Conservation  and  Watercraft  Safety, 
Fishermans  Paradise,  Spring  Creek, 
Centre  County,  Bellefonte,  Pennsyl- 
vania 

The  original  structure,  constructed 
in  1934,  was  used  primarily  for  exten- 
sive training  of  Fish  Commission  Fish 
Culturists  and  Waterways  Patrolmen. 
Training  and  lodging  facilities  could 
accommodate  only  approximately  12 
to  15  individuals  with  privacy  as  one 


Corps  members  removing  debris  from  a tip  deflector. 
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luxury  that  was  of  a premium.  YACC 
participants  in  1979  and  1980  assisted 
other  Fish  Commission  personnel  in 
renovation  and  expansion  of  this  fa- 
cility to  where  it  can  now  comfortably 
accommodate  the  training,  lodging 
and  feeding  of  up  to  30  individuals. 
Gaining  a reputation  as  a structure 
designed  for  both  human  utility  and 
environmental  compatibility,  the 
training/conference  center  is  now  be- 
ing used  extensively  by  Fish  Commis- 
sion personnel,  the  Department  of 
Environmental  Resources,  the  U.S. 
Fish  and  Wildlife  Service,  Pa.  Feder- 
ation of  Sportsmens  Clubs,  Inc., 
Trout  Unlimited,  Pa.  B.A.S.S.  Chap- 
ter, Pa.  Outdoor  Writers  Assn.,  As- 
sociation for  Conservation  Informa- 
tion, Pa.  Alliance  for  Environmental 
Education,  Pa.  Conservation  Net- 
work, Pa.  Association  of  Soil  Con- 
servation Districts,  and  other  groups. 

In  addition  to  the  experience 
gained  in  participation  in  the  skilled 
trades  of  carpentry,  plumbing,  elec- 
trical wiring,  and  landscaping,  the  en- 
rollees  took  from  this  project  the 
knowledge  that  the  facility  they 
helped  construct  will  serve  as  a center 
for  environmental  and  conservation 
education  for  many  years. 

Fish  Culture:  Pleasant  Gap  Fish  Cul- 
ture Station,  Centre  County,  Be/le- 
fonte,  Pennsylvania;  Bellefonte  Fish 
Culture  Station,  Centre  County, 
Bellefonte,  Pennsylvania;  and, 
Tionesta  Fish  Culture  Station,  Forest 
County,  Tionesta,  Pennsylvania. 

Corps  members  assist  in  the  many 
seasonal  activities  of  the  culture  and 


propagation  of  sport  fishes  for  recre- 
ational use  in  Pennsylvania.  The  rear- 
ing of  fish  in  a controlled  environ- 
ment, from  artificial  spawning  to 
produce  fertilized  fish  ova  to  the  rear- 
ing and  distribution  of  catchable 
adult  fish,  is  a precise  yet  rewarding 
experience. 

Artificial  spawning  takes  place  dur- 
ing Spring,  Summer  and  Fall  months, 
depending  on  the  species  of  fish  being 
reared.  Normally,  fish  ova  are  taken 
from  the  females  of  species  that  are 
held  year-round  for  blood  purposes 
or  are  captured  from  Commonwealth 
waters  during  the  spawning  season. 
Ova  are  removed  by  hand  or  via  me- 
chanical pressure  on  the  abdomen  of 
the  fish.  Sperm  from  males  is  added 
immediately  and  the  egg/sperm  mix- 
ture is  placed  into  a water  filled  basin. 
The  fertilized  eggs  are  then  placed  in 
an  incubator  to  hatch.  The  hatching 
period  again  is  species  dependent. 

Incubators  of  numerous  designs 
stimulate  water  flow  and  temperature 
conditions  similar  to  what  would  be 
conducive  for  successful  reproduc- 
tion in  the  natural  habitat.  The  most 
common  incubators  are  a series  of 
horizontal,  stacked  trays  in  a multi- 
unit frame,  permitting  a constant  wa- 
ter flow  through  each  tray.  Eventual- 
ly, the  eggs  hatch  and  very  small  fish, 
called  a “sac  fry”,  emerge.  The  sac 
fry  are  so  termed  for  their  character- 
istic sac  attached  to  the  underside  of 
their  body  in  which  food  has  been 
stored  for  use  until  they  are  able  to 
feed  on  their  own. 

As  the  food  sac  decreases  in  size, 


the  fry  begin  to  swim  up  to  the  water 
surface  to  find  nourishment.  At  this 
time  they  are  appropriately  called 
“swim-up  fry”.  Fish  Culturists  and 
Corps  members  begin  feeding  the  fry 
with  varied  forms  of  artificial  and 
natural  diets  (again,  according  to  spe- 
cies), until  the  fry  have  grown  to  a 
length  of  two  to  four  inches,  now 
called  “fingerlings”,  at  which  time 
they  are  either  stocked  in  Common- 
wealth waters  or  moved  to  outdoor 
rearing  ponds  for  continued  growth. 
Fingerlings  left  in  the  outdoor  ponds 
or  concrete  “raceways”  will  be  fed, 
periodically  graded  to  size  and  kept  in 
good  health  until  they  reach  a size 
that  will  either  provide  immediate 
recreational  angling  opportunities  or 
insure  their  continued  survival  and 
growth  in  Commonwealth  waters. 

During  all  stages  of  fish  growth, 
the  Fish  Culturists  and  Corps  mem- 
bers must  constantly  feed  and  grade 
the  fish,  keep  raceways  and  screens 
clean,  continuously  work  with  pumps 
and  water  aeration  devices,  and  re- 
pair and  maintain  all  equipment, 
buildings,  vehicles  and  grounds.  At 
the  appropriate  season,  and  at  the 
most  beneficial  growth  period,  fish 
are  netted  from  the  raceways  and 
ponds  and  loaded  into  distribution 
vehicles.  Fish  Culturists  then  distrib- 
ute the  fish  to  all  areas  in  the  Com- 
monwealth and,  with  the  aid  of  other 
Fish  Commission  personnel  and  in- 
terested sportsmen,  place  the  fish  in 
streams  or  lakes. 

Young  Adult  Conservation  Corps 
enrollees  working  at  a Pennsylvania 
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HABITAT  IMPROVEMENT 
-EXHIBITION  AREA- 

THIS  MODEL  HABITAT  IMPROVEMENT 
PROJECT  WAS  COMPLETED  IN  1980 
BY  YOUNG  ADULT  CONSERVATION  i 
CORPS.  & THE  PA.  FISH  COMM.  } 


uled  for  termination  on  March  31, 
1982.  It  is  a program  that  will  no 
longer  be  funded  by  the  federal  gov- 
ernment as  of  that  date.  However,  the 
Corps  members  working  with  the 
Fish  Commission  plan  to  make  the 
best  use  of  the  remaining  eligibility 
period.  There  are  yet  more  fish  to  be 
reared  and  stocked  in  Common- 
wealth waters,  more  Fish  Culture  Sta- 
tion visitor  areas  to  be  improved  and 
fisheries  habitat  improvement  proj- 
ects to  be  completed.  The  spirit  of  co- 
operation between  Corps  members 
and  Fish  Commission  employees  will 
continue. 

That  spirit  was  best  defined  in  a re- 
cent discussion  with  the  Fish  Com- 
mission’s YACC  Program  Field  Di- 
rector, David  Houser,  in  which  he 
said,  “The  Program  accomplish- 
ments have  been  significant,  both  in 
the  improvements  we  have  been  in- 
volved in  and  the  impact  it  has  had  on 
Corps  members.  Many  enrollees  have 
used  acquired  skills  to  obtain  perma- 
nent employment  elsewhere.  Others 
were  moved  by  their  involvement  to 
pursue  higher  education  in  the  con- 
servation and  environmental  fields. 
Nearly  all  took  with  them  something 
far  more  subtle  yet  more  gratify- 
ing — the  motivation  similar  to  that 
of  most  Pennsylvania  Fish  Commis- 
sion employees  — ‘What  we  are 
doing  is  important  to  us,  will  be  im- 
portant to  our  grandchildren,  so  do  it 
right!’.’’ 

It  came  as  natural  as  . . . salt  and 


Fish  Commission  Fish  Culture  Sta- 
tion may  participate  in  a great  many 
of  these  activities.  Experience  gained 
can  and  has  led  enrollees  to  varied 
employment  opportunities  at  state, 
federal,  or  private  fish  rearing  facili- 
ties or  can  prompt  an  interest  in  high- 
er education  in  the  field  of  Fish  Cul- 
ture, Fisheries  Biology,  or  related  sci- 
ences. 

The  Young  Adult  Conservation 
Corps  members  have  worked  with 
Fish  Commission  employees  in  a 
great  number  of  other  activities,  too 
numerous  to  describe  in  detail,  but  all 
worthy  of  mention. 

— Fish  Culture  Station  Visitors 
Center  Remodeling 

— Visitors  Touring  Grounds  and 
Parking  Area  Improvements 


— Installation  of  security/ safety 
fencing 

— Construction  of  experimental 
channel  catfish  spawning  devices; 
maintaining  daily  observation  and 
record  keeping;  evaluating  spawning 
success 

— Development  of  Mini-Spring 
Run  Fish  Habitat  Improvement  Exhi- 
bition Area 

— Participation  in  several  Fisher- 
ies Inventory  Field  Studies 

— Assistance  in  Fisheries  Inven- 
tory Analysis 

Unfortunately,  this  story  of  coop- 
eration in  a successful,  efficient  and 
economical  public  service  conserva- 
tion employment  program  does  not 
have  a happy  ending.  At  the  time  of 
this  writing,  the  Young  Adult  Conser- 
vation Corps  Program  in  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Pennsylvania  is  sched- 


pepper. 
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Holding  the  line  between  my  left 
thumb  and  forefinger,  I brought  the 
fly-rod  up  to  the  position  of  one 
o’clock.  As  the  line  surfaced,  I sternly 
returned  the  rod  to  ten  o’clock.  The 
line  responded  and  rolled  across  the 
surface  of  the  water  in  a seemingly 
perfect  circle.  The  energy  was  finally 
transferred  to  the  leader  as  I saw  the 
Hair’s  Ear,  Adams,  and  Mausteller 
May  extend  at  the  end,  sink,  and  be- 
gin a new  drift. 

I felt  a bump,  bump,  but  when  I 
tried  to  set  the  hook,  nothing  was 
there.  As  1 repeated  the  casting  pro- 
cedure and  was  almost  to  the  bump- 
ing-spot,  I heard  a splashing  sound 
upstream  and  turned  to  look.  Emmett 
had  his  spinning  rod  held  high,  the 


light  tip  was  flexed  as  it  pointed  the 
tight  line  to  the  spunky  fat  trout. 

A scene  like  this  is  more  the  rule 
than  the  exception  when  watching  my 
long-time  fishing  and  fly-tying  friend, 
Emmett  Barber.  There  are  few  who 
are  more  expert  than  Emmett  with  a 
fly  rod.  Today  however,  was  excep- 
tional; he  was  using  a spinning  rod. 

I had  the  feeling,  from  the  time  I 
picked  Emmett  up  in  the  car,  that  he 
was  humoring  me  by  accompanying 
me  on  this  jaunt.  He  was  skeptical  at 
best.  When  we  pulled  up  to  the 
stream  he  wasn’t  his  normal,  out-the- 
door-in-his-boots-and-half-way-up- 
the-st  ream -be  fore-1 - get -the-car- 
door-closed,  self. 

I worked  my  way  along  the  bank 


until  I reached  my  friend.  He  held  the 
fish  up  for  my  quick  inspection.  The 
colors  were  more  than  vivid,  they 
were  as  if  just  created.  The  mottled 
canvas  and  olive  on  its  back  gave  way 
to  an  ice-blue  side,  speckled  with  red 
and  gold.  As  my  eyes  moved  down 
the  side,  the  ice-blue  slowly  warmed 
to  the  fire  of  a western  sunset.  Under- 
neath, the  fins  had  a line  of  complete 
blackness  bordered  with  the  white  of 
fresh  snow.  The  small  head,  larger 
body,  and  square  tail  completed  its 
appearance.  This  fish,  of  course,  was 
a char  — our  Eastern  Brook  Trout. 

After  reaching  down  and  returning 
Salvelinus  Fontinalis  to  his  home, 
Emmett  said,  “He’s  a nice  one 
David.  1 still  can’t  believe  they’re  in 


Before  Buds 
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Angler  lands  brook  trout  “before  buds  and  blossoms’’ on  Little  Pine  Creek. 


here.  Where  did  they  come  from? 
You  know  as  well  as  I do,  that 
brookie  wasn’t  here  later  in  the  sum- 
mer.” I didn’t  have  any  answers,  but 
Emmett  added,  “I  thought  you  were 
crazy.  I just  came  along  to  get  out  in 
the  woods.  Even  if  they  were  here  I 
didn’t  think  they’d  hit.” 

The  place  was  one  of  the  few  re- 
maining areas  of  open  water  on  our 
free-stone  streams  in  north  central 
Pennsylvania.  The  time  was  January, 
during  our  extended  trout  season  on 
stocked  trout  waters. 

1 have  fished  these  waters  for  fif- 
teen years  and  Emmett  has  explored 
them  with  a fly  for  thirty-five.  They 
are  excellent  streams  for  wets  and 
nymphs  in  April,  and  wets  and  dry  in 
May  and  June.  The  low  warm  water 
of  July  and  August  relegates  the  re- 
maining trout  to  hidden  crevices  in 
deeper  holes  near  mountain  springs. 

The  low  flat  areas  at  this  time  of 
the  year  are  prohibitive  to  trout  life. 
This  was  the  foundation  for  Em- 
mett’s skepticism  that  January  day. 
They  weren’t  in  this  area  four  months 
ago,  where  did  they  come  from? 

Once  at  a Trout  Unlimited  func- 
tion, a Penn  State  student  doing 
stream  research  confirmed  the 
stream’s  summer  condition:  too 

warm  in  the  flat  and  unprotected 
areas;  the  trout  congregate  at  the 
spring  holes.  The  point  here  is,  the 
new  trout  season  is  just  that,  new. 
The  time  honored  laws  that  govern 
hatches  and  the  responses  of  a certain 
number  of  trout  holding  in  specific 
areas  are  not  necessarily  quite  so  de- 
finitive in  the  winter  season. 

After  fishing  different  areas  of 
open  water  in  each  of  the  seasons,  I 
believe  as  streams  lower  in  tempera- 
ture in  the  fall  to  a point  that  is  opti- 
mal for  trout,  a population  redistri- 
bution takes  place.  Stretches  of  water 
that  four  months  earlier  produced 
mainly  chubs,  now  had  a good  popu- 
lation of  trout  (without  the  aid  of  the 
stocking  truck). 

Big  Pine  Creek,  into  which  this 


smaller  creek  flows,  holds  a good 
number  of  trout  year  long.  It  has 
deep  holes  with  icy  springs,  flats 
which  are  strewn  with  boulders  for 
protection,  and  is  fed  by  many  moun- 
tain streams  that  refresh  its  vitality. 
The  larger  creek  and  the  areas  of 


good  pocket  water  and  spring-fed 
holes  on  the  smaller  tributary  seem  to 
be  the  sources  of  trout  for  fall  redis- 
tribution. 

After  Emmett  gently  returned  the 
trout  and  1 saw  the  characteristic 
flash  as  it  again  took  its  position  in 


and  Blossoms 

by  Da  vid  A . Wonderlich 
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the  current,  I heard,  “Come  on,  let’s 
get  going.  We  can’t  catch  ’em  with 
our  lines  out  of  the  water.”  As  1 
started  back  toward  my  spot,  1 heard 
the  swish  of  the  pole  and  the  gentle 
splash  from  the  C.P.  Swing.  I knew 
Emmett  was  becoming  a believer  in 
the  possibilities  of  the  new  season. 

Moments  later  my  own  line  rolled 
back  across  the  water  to  deliver  the 
imitations.  On  this  cast,  before  my 
line  hit  the  lower  end  of  the  drift  and 
started  back  across  the  current,  1 
mended  the  line  to  get  rid  of  the  belly 
brought  about  by  the  stronger  center 
current.  Seconds  later,  as  the  leader 
drifted  to  the  previous  strike  area, 

bump ! I lifted  the  rod  tip, 

and  probably  wouldn’t  have  had  to, 
that  fish  was  hooked.  The  rod 
throbbed  as  the  winter  trout  ran  and 
jerked.  Slowly  I worked  him  to  the 
edge  of  the  snow  crusted  bank.  He 
was  an  eleven  and  a half  inch  brown- 


ie. Putting  my  hand  under  the  water 
and  taking  hold  of  the  fly,  just  a ro- 
tating and  lifting  motion  with  the 
hook  allowed  the  lip  to  be  disengaged 
and  the  trout  was  free  again. 

We  continued  to  fish  in  this  general 
area,  not  going  up  or  down  stream 
more  than  30  yards.  Occasionally  1 
couldn’t  help  but  just  watch  my 
friend  and  the  stream.  Three  more 
months  and  the  snowy,  barren  bank 
on  which  we  stood  will  explode  forth 
with  new  life.  The  sleepy  woodland 
will  awaken  with  the  exhileration  of  a 
fresh  beginning.  The  stream  will 
warm  and  the  hatches  will  occur.  Em- 
mett will  be  there  too.  He’ll  have  his  9 
foot  graphite,  his  old  green  fishing 
shirt,  and  wide  brimmed  hat.  The  fly, 
if  nothing  else  is  working,  will  be  his 
own  design  — the  Barber’s  Itch.  The 
trout  will  be  the  same. 

Another  splash  and  Emmett’s 
bending  rod  brought  me  back  to  the 


present.  It  was  another  brookie  about 
eleven  inches.  We  fished  for  a total  of 
one  and  a half  hours  and  caught  and 
returned  five  trout.  Emmett  — two 
brookies  and  one  brownie,  I split  with 
one  each,  both  on  the  Hair’s  Ear. 

As  we  walked  to  the  car,  silent 
flakes  of  snow  fell  to  the  ground  from 
brushed  twigs;  our  breath  showed  in 
the  winter  air.  Behind  use  trout  held 
in  the  current  for  small  morsels  to 
tide  them  over  until  spring  would 
again  bring  an  abundance.  The 
woods  were  silent  as  so  many  of  us 
become  before  the  buds  and  blossoms 
finally  appear.  As  we  stowed  our  gear 
in  the  trunk  and  opened  the  car  door, 

I thought  about  our  new  season.  How 
fortunate  I was  to  have  had  this  day, 
to  have  shared  it  with  the  one  who 
was  my  teacher,  and  to  maybe  have 
learned  a little  more  about  life 
through  those  trout  that  shouldn’t 
have  been  there. 
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by  Dave  Wolf,  Editor 
Photos  by  Russ  Gettig, 
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Pennsylvania  Fish  Commission 

It  was  a monumental  moment.  In 
fact,  a first  for  the  Fish  Commis- 
sion’s new  program,  Operation 
FUTURE. 

Unlike  most  stockings  with  huge 
crowds  of  waiting  anglers,  the  mo- 
ment was  observed  by  a few  dozen  in- 
terested anglers,  not  that  their  reward 
would  come  this  day,  however,  but, 
that  in  the  near  future,  landlocked 
salmon  might  establish  themselves 
within  the  depths  of  Harvey’s  Lake. 

Pennsylvania’s  new  inhabitants 
were  progeny  of  residents  of  Mem- 
phremagog  Lake  on  the  Vermont- 
Quebec  border.  The  semi-wild  form 
of  landlocks  were  transported  to 
Pennsylvania  by  Fish  Commission 
personnel  out  of  Pleasant  Mount 
Hatchery. 

Upon  their  arrival  in  the  Keystone 
state,  the  salmon  were  placed  in  the 
Pleasant  Mount  facility,  fin-clipped 
and  ten  per  cent  tagged  while  await- 
ing their  November  13th  release. 

The  wind  of  a dull  November  day 
tormented  the  lake  as  the  truck  ar- 
rived, two  dozen  spectators  huddled 
deeply  into  their  heavy  clothing  as  the 
landlocks  were  netted  from  the  truck 
into  an  awaiting  tub  of  water  in  the 
boat. 

“We  are  going  to  scatter-stock 
them,’’  Dave  Daniels,  Area  Fisheries 
Manager,  explained,  “if  we  simply 
stocked  them  from  shore,  predation 
would  be  too  great,  in  fact  they  would 
probably  be  wiped  out  immediately”. 

The  small  craft  used  for  stocking 
purposes  bobbed  nearly  out  of  sight 
in  order  to  approach  the  hundred 
foot  depth  they  were  searching  for. 
“The  dissolved  oxygen  below  the 
thermocline  decreases  during  late 
summer  and  early  fall,  there  is  good 
temperature  and  oxygen  down  at  45 
to  55  feet.  That  is  where  we  expect  the 
landlocks  to  stay  the  majority  of  the 
time,”  Daniels  told  us. 


A netfull  of  landlocks  on  their  way  into  Har- 
vey ’s  Lake. 


Netful  by  netful  the  landlocks 
ranging  in  size  from  4 to  8 inches,  all 
1,000  of  them,  were  released.  “It  will 
be  a continual  program”,  Daniels  ex- 
plained. “We  will  be  stocking  1,100 
each  year  for  four  years,  and  then 
probably  go  into  an  every  other  year 
stocking  program”. 

But  why  Harvey’s  Lake?  Certainly 
there  are  other  lakes  that  meet  the  cri- 
teria needed  for  the  stocking  of  land- 
locks.  “Smelt  are  the  big  factor 
here,”  Daniels  told  us.  “Smelt  are  the 
main  forage  fish  of  the  landlocks,  in 
fact  after  they  reach  maturity  if  the 
main  diet  of  the  salmon  does  not  turn 
almost  entirely  to  smelt,  growth  rate 
will  be  nil.  The  smelt  population  of 
Harvey’s  is  tremendous”,  Daniels 
continued,  “but  it  does  have  its  peaks 
and  valleys.  That  is,  one  year  there  is 
an  abundance  of  smelt,  the  other 


And  Harvey’s  Lake 
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years  there  are  few.  We  are  hoping 
that  the  landlocks  will  help  stabilize 
smelt  populations.” 

The  wise  angler  will  lend  an  ear  to 
such  a statement  and  heed  the  advice 
of  Maine  anglers.  A majority  of  those 
searching  for  salmon  in  Maine  lakes 
and  streams  incorporate  streamers, 
and  lures  that  represent  the  staple  of 
the  landlocks  diet  — smelt. 

In  most  areas  where  the  landlock 
resides,  spring  is  the  best  time  of  the 
year  to  achieve  success,  especially 
near  points  of  shoals  and  at  the 
mouth  of  feeders  where  smelt  are 
spawning. 

During  the  summer  months  the 
landlocks  retreat  to  the  depths,  and 
fishing  deep  with  live  bait,  or  trolling, 
meets  with  success.  The  fall  finds  the 
landlocks  back  near  the  surface  and 
trolling  streamers  or  lures  that  are 
representative  of  the  smelt  can  result 
in  good  catches.  Don’t  overlook  fish- 
ing the  mouths  of  tributaries  with 
smelt  imitations  either,  both  methods 
are  proven  salmon  getters. 

There  will  be  sport  in  winter  as 
well.  Live  bait  fished  just  under  the 
ice  should  bring  a few  salmon  to 
hand.  But,  you  are  forewarned  not  to 
expect  too  much,  for  salmon  are  of- 
ten difficult  to  come  by  and  obtaining 
the  two  fish  limit  should  be  consid- 
ered a very  successful  day. 

Keep  in  mind,  however,  that  it  will 
be  two  to  six  years  before  the  land- 
locks  reach  minimum  size.  Marty 
Marcinko,  Cold  Water  Unit  Leader 
for  the  Commission,  was  optimistic. 
‘‘With  food  availability  and  a good 
survival  rate,  the  salmon  may  mature 
in  two  years,  however,  rule  of  thumb 
is  four.” 

In  any  case  the  salmon  should  be 
worth  waiting  for.  Marcinko  ex- 
plained, ‘‘A  seven-year-old  salmon 
may  reach  twenty  pounds.  Certainly 
there  is  a good  possibility  that  they 
may  do  so  in  Harvey’s  Lake”. 

Imagine  twenty  pound  salmon  in 
Harvey’s  Lake.  But  let  us  go  beyond 
speculation.  The  domesticated  stock 
should  grow  faster  than  the  wild 
strain  and  should  be  more  susceptible 
to  the  hook.  However,  only  time  will 
tell. 

Marcinko  told  us  that  the  follow- 
up on  the  salmon  will  require  angler 
input.  “All  salmon  were  fin-clipped 
before  their  release  and  ten  per  cent 
were  tagged.  We  are  counting  on 


A small  gathering  witnessed  the  stocking  of  landlocks,  yet  another  game  fish 
made  possible  by  the  Commission  ’ s OPERA  TION  FUTURE. 


anglers  contacting  us  with  informa- 
tion on  the  fish,  if  and  when  they  do 
catch  one.  Between  angler  input  and 
follow-up  samplings  by  Commission 
personnel,  we  should  be  able  to  keep 
tabs  on  survival  and  growth  rate,  en- 
abling us  to  manage  the  fishery  prop- 
erly.” 

An  angler  taking  a landlock  should 
write  to  the  Commission  at  the  fol- 
lowing address:  Pennsylvania  Fish 
Commission,  Fisheries  Management 
Section,  Robinson  Lane,  Bellefonte, 
PA  16823.  Anglers  should  report  the 
number  of  the  tag  or  the  position  of 
the  missing  fin,  length  of  the  fish  and 
where  on  the  lake  it  was  caught. 

“Regulations”,  Marcinko  told  us, 
“will  be  the  same  as  trout,  with  the 
exception  being  a minimum  length  of 
fifteen  inches  and  a creel  limit  of 
two”. 

Although  there  will  be  no  natural 
reproduction,  it  is  hoped  that  with 
continued  stockings,  the  landlock  will 
become  a permanent  resident  of  the 
Keystone  state.  It  would  seem  that 
Harvey’s  Lake  is  a testing  ground, 
and  if  success  is  met  here,  more  land- 
locks  will  be  introduced  into  state 
lakes  and  impoundments  in  the  fu- 
ture. “The  smelt  are  the  key”,  Mar- 
cinko explains.  “Even  if  habitat  and 
water  temperatures  meet  the  criteria 
needed  for  the  landlock,  smelt  remain 
the  most  important  factor.  Without 
smelt,  growth  rate  would  be  reduced 
drastically”. 

The  landlocks  were  obscured  be- 
neath the  chop  of  the  riffling  of  the 
lake.  They  provided  hope  for  the  fu- 


ture, perhaps  a new  form  of  angling 
within  the  Keystone  state.  The 
aerated  truck  could  be  heard  groan- 
ing in  the  distance,  its  job  completed. 
Next  year  there  would  be  more  and 
the  following  year  still  more,  and 
someday  an  angler  bobbing  in  a boat 
may  become  attached  to  a landlock 
of  great  proportions.  One  that  would 
be  logged  in  the  record  book.  I 
wonder  if  that  angler,  as  the  hulk  of 
silver  leaps  across  the  lake’s  surface, 
will  look  back  on  this  day,  November 
13,  1981.  The  day  that  Operation 
FUTURE  brought  landlocks  to  Penn- 
sylvania. I hope  so. 
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Projects  For  Winter 


by  Mike  Bleech 

Even  though  there  is  good  fishing 
available  during  the  winter 
months,  most  anglers  spend  less  time 
on  the  water  at  this  time  of  the  year. 
Its  the  season  when  “cabin  fever”  be- 
gins to  set  in.  However,  there  are 
better  things  for  an  angler  to  do  than 
mope  around  the  house. 

Now  is  the  time  for  projects  that 
you  didn’t  have  time  for  in  nicer 
weather.  Things  like  servicing  and  re- 
pairing fishing  gear;  building  a rod, 
or  that  secret  lure;  molding  jigs  and 
sinkers;  or  working  on  the  boat. 
Though  the  possibilities  are  endless, 
here  are  a few  suggestions  to  start 
with. 

Have  you  checked  the  hooks  on  all 
of  your  lures?  Chances  are,  many  of 
them  are  shot  no  matter  how  care- 
fully you  watch  them.  All  hooks 
should  be  sharpened  or  replaced  be- 
fore they  are  used  again. 


If  a lure’s  hooks  are  attached  with 
a split  ring,  screw  eye  or  removable 
hook  harness,  it’s  a snap  to  replace 
them.  If  there  is  no  such  arrange- 
ment, cut  the  old  hooks  off  with  side 
cutters,  then  replace  them  with  a split 
ring.  Split  rings  also  wear  out,  so  be 
certain  to  check  them.  The  only  tools 
necessery  for  this  job  are  a small 
screwdriver  and  needlenose  pliers. 
Split  ring  pliers  (spreaders)  are  help- 
ful, but  not  necessary. 

If  you  replace  a lure’s  hooks;  be 
sure  to  use  hooks  that  are  compatible 
with  the  action  of  the  lure.  Balsa  and 
light  molded  foam  lures  are  some- 
times balanced  by  the  hooks,  and 
hooks  which  are  too  light  may  cause  a 
lure  to  run  on  it’s  side,  while  hooks 
which  are  too  heavy  may  rob  the  lure 
of  action. 

Spinners  and  spoons  which  have 
lost  their  flash  can  be  given  a new  life. 


Some  can  be  cleaned  with  various 
metal  cleaners,  but  most  must  be  pol- 
ished with  fine  steel  wool.  If  the 
metal  was  lightly  plated  with  a shiny 
surface,  which  has  worn  off,  the  orig- 
inal lustre  cannot  be  restored.  It  can 
be  replaced  with  shiny  tape,  such  as 
prism  tape. 

Shiny  tape,  sold  in  many  sporting 
goods  stores  for  this  purpose,  comes 
in  various  styles  and  colors.  Cut  the 
tape  to  the  shape  desired,  peel  off  the 
backing,  then  apply  it  to  the  spoon  or 
spinner  blade.  The  tape  can  then  be 
easily  trimmed  with  a knife.  Place  the 
tape  on  the  flattest  areas  possible  to 
insure  a smooth  fit. 

This  tape  is  an  excellent  addition  to 
your  tackle  box,  so  that  lure  color  can 
quickly  be  changed  to  suit  any  situa- 
tion. Salmon  anglers  commonly  use 
this  tactic  on  the  Great  Lakes,  but  it 
has  many  more  uses.  This  is  an  inex- 
pensive way  to  increase  your  lure  se- 
lection. 

After  the  spoon  or  spinner  blade  is 
polished,  or  after  tape  has  been 
added,  give  it  a couple  coats  of  clear 
spray  finish,  to  preserve  the  flash  and 
prevent  tarnishing.  Spraying  new 
spoons  and  spinners  will  lengthen  the 
life  of  their  original  finishes,  so  keep 
that  clear  spray  handy  all  year  long! 

Haven’t  you  been  putting  off 
cleaning  out  the  old  tackle  box?  It  has 
to  be  a mess!  Empty  the  box  com- 
pletely, then  use  a vacuum  cleaner  on 
it.  Avoid  using  any  cleaner  which 
may  leave  an  odor  and  ruin  all  the 
lures  you  put  in  it.  Instead,  just  wipe 
it  out  with  a paper  towel,  then  run  the 
vacuum  cleaner  through  it  again. 
While  the  box  is  empty,  you  may 
want  to  make  repairs  on  it,  or  make 
improvements,  such  as  lining  certain 
parts  with  cork. 

This  is  a good  time  to  organize  and 
inventory  all  the  gear  you  carry  in  the 
tackle  box.  Take  out  the  equipment 
you  never  use,  to  lessen  the  box’s 
weight  and  make  room  for  more  use- 
ful items.  Make  a list  of  the  items  you 
need  for  the  coming  season  so  you 
will  have  plenty  of  time  to  shop  and 
get  the  best  prices. 

Fishing  rod  guides  wear  out  after  a 
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lot  of  use,  or  they  may  become  dam- 
aged. If  there  are  any  nicks  or 
scratches  in  the  ring  of  the  guide,  the 
guide  should  be  replaced. 

Removing  the  old  guide  should  be 
done  carefully  to  avoid  scratching  the 
rod  blank  too  deeply.  Use  a razor 
blade  to  cut  away  the  wraps.  Then 
lightly  scrape  away  the  remaining 
epoxy  or  varnish.  Any  uneven  surface 
will  make  wrapping  on  the  new  guide 
more  difficult. 

Guides  can  be  wrapped  at  home 
with  no  special  equipment.  All  you 
will  need  is  a new  guide,  a spool  of 
NCP  (no  color  preserver)  thread,  rod 
varnish  or  epoxy,  and  a book.  Most 
tackle  shops  which  carry  rod  building 
supplies  also  carry  literature  which 
explains  how  to  wrap  a guide. 

Winter  is  the  ideal  time  to  mold 
lead  sinkers  and  jig  heads,  since 
working  over  the  heat  won’t  be  un- 
comfortable in  the  colder  weather. 
Molding  is  also  a time  consuming  job 
which  is  difficult  to  find  time  for  in 
the  fair  weather  months. 

The  basic  requirements  for  mold- 
ing lead  are  heat  (your  kitchen  stove 
will  do),  a lead  pot,  a dipper,  and  of 
course  a mold.  The  latter  three  items 
can  be  purchased  at  most  well- 
stocked  sporting  goods  stores.  If  you 
develop  an  interest  or  increased  need 
for  lead  molding,  an  electric  pot  is  a 
big  help.  They  are  available  for  about 
thirty  dollars  and  up.  Molds  are  avail- 
able for  a variety  of  fishing  tools  such 
as  jig  heads,  sinkers  of  many  types, 
downrigger  weights,  or  jigging 
spoons.  Cheaper  molds  may  require 
some  work  on  your  part  with  a file  to 
make  the  two  halves  of  the  mold  fit 
together  more  tightly. 

If  your  mold  does  not  have  wooden 
handles,  I suggest  you  add  them.  A 
hot  mold  generally  produces  a better 
final  product,  but  you  won’t  be  able 
to  hold  a hot  mold  unless  it  has 
wooden  handles,  or  a good  substi- 
tute. 

Once  you  get  those  jig  heads 
molded  it’s  time  to  sit  down  and  tie 
on  some  bucktail.  Dyed  bucktail  can 
be  purchased  at  many  tackle  shops, 
but  you  can  also  dye  your  own  at 
home  easily. 

First  wash  the  bucktail  in  dish- 
washing or  laundry  soap,  then  rinse  it 
thoroughly.  This  is  necessary  to  re- 
move dirt  and  oil  from  the  hairs  so 
the  dye  will  take  hold.  It  will  also  give 


Jigs  heads  can  be  molded  on  the  kitchen  stove  without  making  a mess.  Alt  that’s 
needed  are  hooks,  lead,  lead  pot,  mold,  and  a lead  dipper. 


Bright  colored  bucktail  can  be  dyed  over  the  kitchen  stove,  with  less  than  an  hour 
of  work.  No  special  tools  are  necessary,  just  a pot  to  heat  water  in,  something  to 
stir  with,  dye,  and  bucktail. 
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Lures  with  worn  parts,  such  as  split  rings,  treble  hooks,  or  screw  eyes,  can  be  re- 
paired with  needle  nose  pliers  and  little  spare  time. 


Spoons  and  spinners  can  be  given  a new  life  by  polishing,  or  by  adding  prism 
tape.  The  shiny  finish  can  be  preserved  with  a coat  of  clear  spray. 


Your  outdoor  motor  has  probably  seen  plenty  of  hard  use  through  the  summer. 
Before  the  next  boating  season  there  is  regular  maintenance  to  be  performed, 
such  as  changing  spark  plugs  and  lubrication. 


the  hairs  body  and  better  action  in  the 
water.  Even  tails  which  won’t  be  dyed 
should  be  washed  and  rinsed. 

Rit  dye  does  a good  job  on  buck- 
tail.  Pick  a shade  darker  than  the 
color  you  want  to  end  up  with,  since 
the  bucktail  doesn’t  take  the  color  as 
well  as  cloth.  The  instructions  that 
come  with  the  Rit  dye  suggest  three 
different  methods  to  use  the  dye.  The 
range  top  method  they  suggest  gives 
the  best  results  with  bucktail. 

The  range  top  method  involves 
stirring  the  bucktail  in  the  dye  solu- 
tion for  about  thirty  minutes,  while 
the  solution  is  simmering  on  the 
kitchen  range.  The  longer  you  stir, 
the  better  the  dye  will  take  hold. 

The  brown  hairs  on  the  back  of  the 
bucktail  won’t  take  the  dye  well,  but 
they  can  be  used  to  tie  very  effective 
jigs  for  smallmouth  bass. 

Rigs  such  as  nightcrawler  harness- 
es, minnow  harnesses,  or  live  bait 
snells  can  be  tied  while  you  watch  tel- 
evision. In  just  a few  hours  you  can 
make  enough  rigs  to  last  a whole  sea- 
son. 

Many  sporting  goods  stores  carry 
components  for  making  the  rigs,  of- 
ten even  in  kit  form.  Kits  will  have  in- 
structions included.  There  are  a num- 
ber of  good  books  available  which 
give  detailed  instructions,  and  may 
give  you  some  ideas  for  rigs  you  have 
never  seen.  Such  books  are  probably 
carried  by  your  public  library.  If  not, 
any  book  store  can  order  one  for  you. 

By  making  these  rigs  yourself  you 
will  be  able  to  have  exactly  the  rig  you 
want,  and  at  a fraction  of  the  cost  of 
ready-tied  rigs. 

This  only  scratches  the  surface  of 
the  jobs  an  angler  can  do  in  his/her 
spare  time;  jobs  that  will  put  extra 
fish  in  the  boat.  Your  next  fishing  trip 
will  be  more  enjoyable  if  your  gear  is 
in  order.  That  way,  all  of  your  time 
on  the  water  can  be  spent  fishing! 
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by  Will  Ackerman 


Some  of  the  harshness  of  the  memory  has  mellowed 
with  the  passing  years.  The  scene,  like  an  ancient 
family  photograph,  is  now  sepian  and  brushed  smooth 
and  there’s  a remoteness  to  it,  a gentle  fondness 
associated  with  the  pleasantness  of  that  time  which  has 
washed  over,  kneading  and  softening  it.  But,  poised  just 
beneath  the  disarriting  surface,  the  softness  breaks  down 


Mother  was  never  a*  callous  person.  She  wasn’t  the 
kind  to  resort  to  idle  threats  of  juvenile  court  or  grim 
tales  of  a life  behind  bars  for  childhood  misdemeanors, 
instead  tended  toward  a more  straightforward 
■'  approach  on  most  matters  and  meted  out  punishment 
once  for  each  crime;  punishment  which  was  as  fair  and 
final  as  possible.  In  fact,  I’d  say  that  she  was  a 
vanguard  in  accepting  the  theory  that  children  develop 
functioning  brains  well  before  their  twenties.  That  they 
can,  with  care,  be  made  to  understand  the  reason  for 
discipline  as  well  as  the  benefit  gained  by  both  sides  — 


retribution  for  the  parent  and  a clean  slate  ready  to 
retarnish  for  the  child. 

On  most  subjects  she  was.  But  one  worry  haunted  her 
ruthlessly.  Glowering  on  her  mind  constantly  it  broke 
through  that  fortification  of  maternal  fairness  and 
caused  her  to  take  the  drastic  step  to  which  she  went 
that  day.  It,  was  the  tired  old  creek  which  twisted  and 
lolled  its  way  through  town  about  a Little  League  rock 
toss  from  our  back  porch. 

During  the  summer’s  dehydration,  French  Creek  was 
reduced  to  hardly  more  than  a wide  lethargic  wading 
pool,  but  even  then.  Mom  was  apprehensive.  She 
regarded  it  cautiously  as  a disguised  villain  in  wait;  a 
brown  green  ribbon  of  death  setting  its  trap  for  the  next 
careless  trespasser.  She  watched  and  worried,  on  guard 
year  round,  but  the  winter  was  the^.worst  time  for  her. 
During  those  empty  months,  when  ice  sheathed  the  creek 
with  a tantilizing  canvas  of  white  begging  to  be  sketched 


upon,  sometimes  something  did  happen  to  justify  her 
fears.  Something  such  as  what  had  occurred  that 
morning. 

I don’t  recall  now  just  how  long  we  remained  waiting; 
probably  couldn’t  if  it  had  happened  yesterday  and  I 
had  been  compelled  to  repeat  the  appearance.  But  I do 
remember  that,  though  I was  a pioneer  in  hyperactivity 
and  had  the  attention  span  of  a frightened  canary,  not 
once  did  I complain  or  ask  to  leave. 

I was  seven  and  a had  a seven-year-old’s  conception  of 
death’s  finality.  It  predated  the  arrival  of  our  first 
television  set  and  I wasn’t,  as  yet,  subjected  to  the 
carnage  and  throw  away  killings  of  that  medium.  To  me 
someone  dying  meant  a long  trip  to  a bleak  austere 


. 
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Then  there  was  a sob.  A solitary  wrenching  sob  filled 
with  agony.  Two  people  were  moving  toytarMus.  A man, 
looking  very  gray  and  determined  was  holding  onto  a 
lady.  Holding  onto  her  with  one  arm  while  the|e^her  was 
draped  behind  supporting  her  shoulders.  Someone 
nearby  said,  “That’s  the  family.”  And  everyone  looked 
over,  then  quickly  away,  embarrassed  to  be  part  of  their 
pain.  It  was  a sad  little  procession  and  it  quietly  passed 
until  I couldn’t  hear  any  more  sobs;  but  the  wind  still 
hissed,  calling  after  they  were  gone. 

Finally,  a stirring  rumbled  among  those  lining  the 
lattice  work  steel  slats  of  the  bridge’s  rail.  Below,  the 
boats  were  moving;  converging  on  one  area.  I pressed 
my  face  into  a diamond  of  the  railing  and  watched  as 
three  men  in  one  boat  pulled  hard  on  a rope  which  led 
over  the  side.  Of  the  four  boats  involved,  two  stayed 
back  a little  out  of  the  way.  One  man  1 noticed,  in  one 
of  those  two,  had  his  head  turned  away  as  though  he 
had  wanted  to  help  but  didn’t  really  want  to  be  there  at 
the  end.  Then  a rigid,  yellow  clad  body  was  pulled  to  the 
surface  and  wrestled  into  the  boat.  Suddenly,  that 
suddenly,  it  was  over  and  we  were  headed  back  home. 

I couldn’t  walk  very  fast  so  everyone  else  had  moved 
on  ahead  leaving  Mother  and  myself  pretty  much  alone. 
But  that  was  all  right  because  she  didn’t  seem  to  be  in  a 
rush.  She  had  been  silent  since  I heard  her  gasp  when 
the  boy  was  dragged  up  into  the  boat. 

I hadn’t  known  beforehand  that  the  victim  was  a boy. 

It  didn’t  make  any  difference.  Mom  had  been  surprised, 

I think,  because  she  expected  it  to  be  a younger  child. 

The  boy’s  family  was  from  the  far  end  of  our  part  of 
town  and  weren’t  too  well  known.  But  he  hadn’t  been 
very  young,  not  that  fifteen  is  all  that  old,  but  I was 
btijy  seven,  so  he  didn’t  seem  so  young  and  Mother  was 
very  quiet. 

As  we  walked  along,  little  puffs^of  steam  hesitated  in 
front  of  our  faces.  It  was  still-eWd  btrt-n&f-with-  the 
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house  where  there  were  gathered/a'  lot  of  people  I 
ordinarily  only  saw  around  £?i^||fjSis.  It  was  standing  in 
a hushed  room  with  all  the  .rest  vyhilc  someone  dressed  in 
black  spoke  quietly;  and  said  nic^  things  about  whoever  it 
was  that  had  diedv'Tater,  'it  was  touch i n g the  hand  of 
the  corpse,  when  no  one  wasjapfjpg,  and  satisfying 
myself  that  it  wasn’t  reqjLbecaiise  it  was  so  cold.  It  was 
many  thing® tou^;  it  wam’T  Math.  Not  yet. 

That  day  tm  the  bridge  was  frigid  and  vicious.  Wind 
raced  down-  the  paftially'Srozen  creek  bed  anct  §ang  a 
jeering  hatefjuhsohg  through  the  guy-wires  and  girders 
above  us.  iTinock^d  the  sadness  and  made  those  in  the 
boats  crirf§e .^9-cJ^se  to  themselves.  And  I remember 
for  the  first  time  not  enjoying  the  bluster  and 
roughhouse  playfulness. 


A /Iv. /Cx/'v 
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lashing  anger  that  it  had  had  back  on  the  bridge. 

Finally,  breaking  the  silence,  she  began,  “Willy,  how  old 
do  you  think  you  should  be  before  I let  you  go  fishing 
alone  like  your  cousin,  Bob?”  Bobby  was  the  closest 
thing  that  I had  to  an  older  brother.  He  lived  on  the 
other  side  of  our  duplex  and  was  four  years  my  senior. 

The  question  threw  me.  “I  dunno.”  I glanced  up  at 
her.  “He  started  fishin’  last  year  by  himself.” 

“Yes?” 

The  mathematics  were  worked  out  quickly  inside  my 
mittens.  “Ten,  1 guess.” 

“But  wasn’t  he  sneaking  off  to  the  creek  a long  time 
before  he  was  allowed?”  She  put  me  on  the  spot, 
because  if  I said  “no”  it  wasn’t  true  and  if  I said  “yes” 
it  waslelling. 

“I  dunno.”  I tried  desperately  to  think  of  some  way  I 
could  say  it  without  lying,  but  none  came. 

“Okay,”  she  smiled  in  understanding.  “But  he  did 
and  you  will  too.  So  I’m  gonna  make  a deal  with  you.” 
She  stopped  and  knelt  down  to  face  me.  Her  hood  was 
pulled  around  her  face  and  from  its  fur  frame  a few 
strands  of  ebony  hair  waved  across  red,  flushed  checks. 

I thought  she  was  the  prettiest  mother  in  the  world  but 
also  a little  confusing,  stopping  there  on  the  street  in 
front  of  the  whole  neighborhood. 

“What  deal?” 

“I’ll  let  you  go  to  the  creek  fishing  all  you  want  as 
soon  as  you  prove  to  me  that  you  can  swim  far  enough 
to  go  across  and  back.” 

That  was  a snap.  I couldn’t  believe  my  ears  because  I 
could  already  swim  at  least  half  that  far.  I’d  be  fishing 
alone  by  the  time  I was  nine.  A full  year  earlier  than 
Bobby.  “Wow.” 


“But  you  have  to  promise  me  two  things.” 

“What’s  that?” 

“First,  that  you’ll  never  sneak  off.  You  won’t  have 
to,  so  I want  you  to  always  tell  me  the  truth  about 
where  you’re  going.  Understood?” 

That  seemed  fair  enough.  “Sure,”  I said.  I couldn’t 
wait  to  tell  my  friends. 

“And  second,  I don’t  want  you  ever  to  go  near  the  ice 
when  it’s  frozen  over  like  it  is  now.”  Her  head  shook 
slowly  to  emphasize,  “Never  leave  the  banks.  Everytime 
one  of  your  friends  talks  about  going  out  on  the  ice 
remember  what  you  saw  today  and  remember  you 
promised  me  that  you’d  never  go  to  the  creek  without 
telling  me  where  and  why.  Okay? 

It  was,  and  I nodded  and  she  looked  long  and  deeply 
at  me,  then  rose  and  we  again  headed  for  home. 

I guess  children  can’t  be  entirely  stopped  from  taking 
foolish  risks.  It  amounts  to  limit  testing  life.  Often 
threats  and  punishment,  groundings  and  restrictions  only 
tend  to  make  the  forbidden  more  intriguing  and,  after 
weighing  the  consequences,  the  child  will  many  times 
chose  to  go  right  ahead  and  take  the  chances,  unless  he’s 
tethered  by  trust.  The  risk  of  losing  that  bond  of  trust 
can  be  the  most  governing  of  all  parental  reins,  but  it 
must  be  cemented  with  respect  and  love  in  order  to 
work. 

That  was  the  point  driven  home  that  dreary  February 
morning.  It  was  certainly  something  that  I never  forgot 
and  grew  to  appreciate  more  as  I got  older  and  watched 
less  successful  relationships  flounder  around  me  because 
it  was  a lesson  accepted  and  understood  also  by  my 
mother  and  one  which  she  was  able  to  translate  and  pass 
on  for  the  rest  of  her  life. 
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By  Jim  Bashline 

“ Come  live  with  me,  and  be  my  love, 
And  we  will  some  new  pleasures 
prove 

Of  golden  sands,  and  crystal  brooks. 
With  silken  lines,  and  silver  hooks.  ” 

When  English  poet  John  Donne 
composed  those  lines  in  1624, 
he  hadn’t  the  slightest  inkling  that 
there  was  such  a thing  as  a brook 
trout.  He  might  have  had  some  small 
knowledge  of  a New  World  but  he 
most  certainly  had  not  heard  of  Penn- 
sylvania because  William  Penn 
wasn’t  born  until  1644. 

Historical  tidbits  aside,  Donne 
might  just  as  easily  have  addressed 
those  lines  to  thousands  of  young 
anglers  who  muddied  the  knees  of 
their  pants  and  crept  from  one  tiny 
pool  to  another  stalking  the  most 
beautiful  freshwater  fish  in  the  world. 
Salvelinus  fontinalis  pennsylvanicus, 
the  Keystone’s  version  of  the  eastern 
brook  trout  ...  the  state  fish  of 
Pennsylvania. 

Several  platoons  of  anglers  over  a 
three  hundred  year  time  span  knew 
that  the  eastern  brook  trout  was  in- 
deed our  state  fish  but  it  was  not 
officially  recognized  until  1970  when 
House  Bill  301  was  signed  by 
Governor  Raymond  P.  Shafer.  (It 
will  be  of  interest  to  the  legal  nit  pick- 
ers and  taxonomists  that  the  brook 
trout  is  referred  to  as  being  a “mem- 
ber of  the  salmon  family’’  according 
to  the  wording  in  the  bill.  This  is,  of 
course,  erroneous  since  the  brook 
trout  is  not  a true  salmo  but  a 
member  of  the  char  family  which  in- 
cludes lake  trout  and  arctic  char). 

I will  also  admit  to  taking  some 
classification  liberties  by  adding  the 
word  Pennsylvanicus  to  the  latin  ter- 
minology. I’ve  done  this  because  the 
brook  trout  of  Pennsylvania,  the  na- 
tive fish,  are  a different  race  of 
brookies  than  those  which  turned  up 
in  Michigan,  the  Adirondacks  of  New 
York  State,  the  ponds  of  Maine  and 
the  acidy  waters  of  the  Canadian 
conifer  country.  They  are  shaped 
differently,  marked  differently  and 
they  don’t  grow  to  heroic  size.  All  of 
these  variations  can  be  explained 
away  with  logical  deduction  . . . 
food,  cover,  water  chemistry  and  the 
like  but  there  are  many  loopholes  in 
all  of  the  theories.  Why  do  the  brook- 
ies of  Labrador,  for  example,  live  so 


long  and  grow  so  big  in  water  literally 
reeking  with  tannic  acid?  Why  do 
brookies  thrive  and  naturally  repro- 
duce themselves  in  Maine  ponds  and 
not  do  the  same  in  other  waters?  Why 
do  Pennsylvania  brook  trout  become 
sexually  mature  at  4 inches  of  length 
in  some  freestone  streams  and  not  in 
others?  The  questions  concerning  the 
little  forest  jewel  could  fill  this  entire 
magazine  and  the  suspected  answers 
fill  three  more  of  them.  All  of  the 
answers  could  be  right  ....  or  many 
of  them  could  be  totally  wrong. 
Those  who  ponder  such  things  will  go 
on  pondering  while  the  rest  of  us  will 
simply  marvel  at  the  tenacity  and 
beauty  of  the  brave  little  brookie. 
And  we’ll  go  fish  for  it  and  love  every 
minute  of  it. 

But  there  are  some  well  established 
facts  concerning  brook  trout  that 
must  be  taken  in  account  by  fisheries 
managers  and  biologists.  For  exam- 
ple, a pure  or  nearly  pure  native 
strain  of  fish  do  not  usually  do  well  in 
water  that  goes  much  over  75  degrees. 
About  78  fah.  is  the  upper  limit  of 
their  tolerance.  That  eliminates  some 
waters  right  off  the  bat.  Some  domes- 
ticated brookies  with  long  histories  of 
hatchery  ancestry  can  survive  in  80  to 
85  degree  water  for  short  periods 
making  some  put-and-take  stocking 
feasible.  Browns  and  rainbows  do 
better  in  marginal  water. 

But  the  native  brookie  offsets  this 
testiness  by  being  better  able  to  with- 
stand a wide  range  of  pH.  A pH 
rating  of  4.0  to  9.8  can  and  does  sup- 
port native  brook  trout  while  such 
readings  might  cause  browns  and 
rainbows  to  go  belly  up.  This  is  very 
much  the  case  in  Pennsylvania  where 
native  strains  of  brookies  do  well  in 
highly  acid  water  in  the  northern 
counties  as  well  as  in  the  alkaline 
limestone  springs  of  the  southcentral 
region. 

The  study  of  genetics  and  how  it 
applies  to  present  brook  trout 
hatchery  techniques  is  just  now  begin- 
ning to  be  unraveled.  Since  the  early 
days  of  Seth  Green’s  first  brook  trout 
hatchery  not  far  from  Rochester, 
N.Y.,  it  has  been  known  that  wild 
trout  when  moved  to  stone  and  con- 
crete raceways  didn’t  always  do  well. 
They  didn’t  take  to  an  artificial  diet. 
Breeding  the  more  docile  and  trusting 
individuals  to  each  other  has  resulted 
in  the  domestic  brook  trout  used  for 
stocking  today.  These  fish  have  the 
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required  number  of  fins  and  live  in 
the  water  but  aside  from  that,  they 
are  decidedly  not  the  same  fish  as  a 
stream  spawned  native.  They  don’t 
look  like  one  and  they  don’t  act  like 
one. 

Now  please  don’t  read  into  that  a 
dislike  for  hatchery  trout  or  a stock- 
ing program.  It  doesn’t  matter  a hoot 
who  likes  it  or  doesn’t  like  it  . . . the 
artificial  rearing  of  trout  is  a necessity 
for  many  waters.  Without  it  there 
would  be  simply  not  enough  trout 
fishing  to  satisfy  the  demand.  The 
Pennsylvania  Fish  Commission  and 
all  other  conservation  agencies  re- 
sponsible for  sport  fishing  recreation 
have  an  obligation  to  their  license 
buyers. 

On  the  other  hand,  anglers  who 
have  a love  for  the  native  brookie  and 
the  pleasures  it  provide  will  fight  hard 
and  long  to  preserve  an  undiluted 
population  of  fish  in  as  many  streams 
as  practically  possible.  The  fish  is  a 
natural  treasure. 

Writing  in  A.  J.  McClane’s  Fishing 
Encyclopedia,  Keen  Buss,  an  aquatic 
biologist  who  was  with  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Fish  Commission  for  many 


years,  describes  an  experiment  where 
100  native  strain  brook  trout  fry  were 
placed  in  a hatchery  trough  beside 
100  domestic  fry.  At  the  end  of  one 
year,  the  wild  fish  averaged  3.6  inches 
while  the  domestic  brookies  measured 
an  average  of  5.2  inches.  The  domes- 
tic trout  were  obviously  better  feed- 
ers. Buss  also  noted  that  the  wild 
brookies  were  constantly  looking  for 
concealment  while  the  domestic  ones 
did  not. 

The  fish  were  then  stocked  in  a 
small  stream.  Two  and  a half  months 
later,  some  of  the  fish  (all  they  could 
net)  were  again  measured  and  it  was 
discovered  that  the  wild  fish  had 
grown  .48  of  an  inch  while  the 
domestic  strain  had  grown  only  .34. 
The  same  experiment  when  con- 
ducted in  a pond  revealed  that  65  per- 
cent of  the  wild  trout  survived  and 
only  43  percent  of  the  domestic  fish 
made  it. 

I’m  sure  that  the  same  experiments 
if  conducted  on  different  waters 
might  come  up  with  different  findings 
but  the  conclusion  would  probably  be 
the  same:  Wild  trout  grow  slowly  in  a 
captive  environment  but  do  better  on 


their  own  than  do  the  hatchery 
strains.  On  the  other  hand,  hatchery 
managers  must  have  maximum 
production  as  one  of  their  main 
goals. 

There  is  another  lesson  to  be 
learned  from  Buss’s  experiment.  That 
being  that  small  streams  which  have 
the  capacity  to  maintain  a population 
of  native  brookies  ought  to  be  left 
alone  to  do  exactly  that.  It  doesn’t 
cost  the  license  buyer  a dime. 

Because  of  lowered  water  tables, 
lack  of  cover  and  competition  from 
introduced  species  (planned  and  un- 
planned) native  brook  trout  have 
been  relegated  to  the  small  brooks 
and  rivulets  of  the  more  rugged  parts 
of  our  state.  There  are  a few 
exceptions  in  the  limestone  region  but 
in  the  minds  of  most  Pennsylvania 
anglers  the  native  brookie  is  a fish  of 
forests  and  beaver  dam  meadows.  It 
is  a fish  for  the  stalker  of  all  ages.  A 
wild,  spooky  survivor  of  the  last  great 
ice  age  that  carved  its  habitat.  It  is  a 
fish  for  the  budding  angler  on  which 
to  hone  his  skills  and  a fish  for  the 
veteran  who  must  return  from  time  to 
time  ....  just  to  see  if  the  magic  is 
still  there. 

It  is  April.  The  aroma  of  the  damp 
brown  earth  is  heavy  with  the  sweet- 
ness of  spring.  The  blade  of  the 
shovel,  idle  since  last  fall,  gives  up  its 
coating  of  rust  as  it  probes  into  the 
area  where  the  tomato  plants  once 
were.  The  young  fingers  dart  here, 
now  there,  pulling  gently  at  times  to 
dislodge  another  fleshy  pink  worm 
from  its  hiding  place.  It  will  be  de- 
posited along  with  others  into  the  flat 
tabacco  can.  The  old  man  smiles  as  he 
rests  on  the  shovel.  How  many  times 
has  he  done  this?  How  many  opening 
days?  He  must  maintain  his  compo- 
sure (of  course)  but  the  boy  within 
him  soon  overtakes  the  moment  and 
he  too  is  on  his  knees.  Each  worm  is 
properly  admired  like  some  fine  gem 
and  the  pool  it  will  be  presented  to  is 
decided  on. 

Digging  worms  the  evening  before 
the  opening  day  of  a Pennsylvania 
trout  season  is  a near  religious  experi- 
ence for  all  who  have  done  it.  The 
elders  may  be  fly  fishermen  in  their 
brains  but  if  they  have  somehow 
missed  the  thrill  of  digging  garden 
hackle,  their  lives  are  the  poorer  for 
it. 

After  a near  sleepless  night,  the 
trout  expedition  gets  under  way.  On 
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the  tiny  brook  the  old  man  has  se- 
lected there  won’t  be  many  other 
fishermen.  There  may  not  be  any. 
Native  brookies  are  not  large  in  Penn- 
sylvania; it  would  require  fifty  of 
them  to  fill  even  a small  basket. 
Because  this  is  so,  other  fishermen 
fish  in  other  places. 

“You  fish  from  here  to  the  big 
hemlock  tree  and  I’ll  walk  up  the  trail 
and  fish  down  to  meet  you.’’ 

No  need  to  be  close  nor  would  you 
want  to  be.  One  try  at  a native 
brookie  lair  and  the  fishing  is  over  for 
a time.  Spooky  little  rascals. 

The  youngster  has  learned  his 
lessons  well  and  as  the  old  man  had 
demonstrated,  he  swung  the  worm 
pendulum-like  into  the  head  end  of 
the  pocket-sized  pool  that  was  partly 
shadowed  by  some  gnarled  water 
beech  roots.  The  worm  had  no  sooner 
touched  the  water  when  the  line 
stiffened  and  pointed  directly  beneath 
the  roots.  Chug-chug-chug!  The  elec- 
tric impulses  were  vividly  felt  in  the 
boy’s  rod  hand  and,  with  one  smooth 
roundhouse,  a 7-inch  native  brook 
trout  flopped  onto  the  wet  leaves. 

The  boy  was  quickly  upon  it  and 
held  it  in  both  hands.  The  neck  was 
broken  and  the  hook  laced  with  a 
now  ragged  worm  was  jerked  free. 
The  trout  was  unceremoniously  de- 
posited into  the  canvas  creel  which 
hung  from  his  shoulder.  Back  to  the 


stream  with  a new  worm  properly  im- 
paled. A squatting  stalk  to  the  next 
pool. 

But  wait!  Let’s  take  a look  at  the 
fish  again.  The  boy  didn’t  know  why, 
but  he  suddenly  wanted  to  gaze  upon 
that  still  glistening  little  creature.  He 
extracted  it  from  the  folds  of  the  can- 
vas bag  and  held  it  in  his  palm  once 
more.  The  eye  still  sparkled.  The  fins 
gleamed  with  red  and  rose  and  some 
of  that  color  was  carried  over  to  the 
smoky  belly.  He  marvelled  at  the  tri- 
colored fins  with  their  black  and 
white  edges  and  the  faint  but  still  easi- 
ly definable  blue  halos  around  the 
crimson  spots.  The  vermiculations  on 
the  back,  the  “turkey  tracks”  some 
folks  called  them,  were  carefully 
studied.  He  would  soon  see  that  each 
trout  carried  a similar  set  of  mark- 
ings . . . but  no  two  were  ever  exactly 
alike. 

That  moment  with  that  native  trout 
would  never  be  duplicated  again.  It 
would  be  in  kind,  of  course,  but  not 
with  that  particular  trout  at  that 
particular  pool  by  that  particular 
angler. 

At  precisely  the  same  moment,  the 
old  angler  upsteam  guided  another 
tiny  native  brookie  from  its  hiding 
place  onto  a miniature  beach.  He  too 
broke  the  fish’s  neck  in  a merciful 
gesture.  On  larger  streams  or  at  other 
times,  he  would  probably  have  re- 


leased his  first  fish  but  this  was  some- 
thing different.  Wild,  native  brookies 
can  replace  their  populations  rather 
quickly  . . . and  they  do  taste  good  in 
the  pan.  He  knew  there  would  be 
more  come  next  year.  He  knew  be- 
cause he  had  taken  a hundred  trout 
from  this  very  pool  over  a period  of 
five  decades.  Droughts,  floods,  deep 
freezes  and  a host  of  natural  preda- 
tors could  not  stop  them.  Only  man’s 
ignorance  and  greed  could  do  that. 

The  old  man  gazed  on  his  fish  just 
as  the  boy  had  done.  He  never  failed 
to  wonder  at  the  delicate  balance  of 
form  and  color.  Other  fish  might  be 
tossed  into  the  cooler  or  hung  quickly 
on  the  stringer  but  each  brook  trout 
was  thoughtfully  examined.  It  was  a 
required  ritual.  He  hoped  the  boy  was 
doing  the  same  thing. 

When  they  met,  the  fish  were 
placed  on  a rock  prior  to  cleaning  and 
the  old  man  snapped  a shot  with  his 
pocket  camera.  He  allowed  that  the 
fish  had  lost  a lot  of  their  color  but  he 
still  wanted  to  record  this  day.  The 
boy  posed  with  the  fish  and  the  old 
man  did  too.  The  cleaning  com- 
menced. 

“Gee  grandpa,  aren’t  they  just 
beautiful!”  It  came  as  a statement, 
not  a question. 

“Yes  boy,  they  are  ....  they 
really  are.” 
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Discover  Exploring 


by  Virgil  Chambers, 

Boating  Education  Specialist 
Pennsylvania  Fish  Commission 

With  renewed  interest  in  the  out- 
doors, wildlife,  and  striving  to 
reach  the  inaccessible,  exploring  has 
become  a popular  pastime.  For  one  to 
penetrate  into  an  area  for  purposes  of 
discovery  is  an  exciting  form  of  ad- 
venture. This  activity  to  search  and 
seek  after  something  and  capture  the 
moment  with  the  mind  or  a camera  is 
an  unforgettable  experience.  For- 
tunately, Pennsylvania’s  forests  and 
waters  lend  themselves  to  the  outdoor 
enthusiast  for  a myriad  of  discovery. 

Forms  of  exploring  such  as  back- 
packing, hiking,  cross-country  skiing, 
and  boating  have  evolved  in  popular- 
ity throughout  the  country.  Boating, 
particularly  in  Pennsylvania,  takes  a 
variety  of  forms  from  canoeing  to 
power  boating,  from  whitewater  riv- 
ers to  secluded  lakes.  Affording  al- 
most limitless  opportunities  for  the 
explorative  boater,  Pennsylvania  has 
over  99,000  acres  of  lakes  and  4,000 
miles  of  boatable  waters. 

How  to  approach  the  quest  for  the 
watery  outdoors  depends  on  a num- 
ber of  factors  — experience,  pur- 
pose, and  types  of  water  should  be 
considered  as  a few  of  the  most  im- 
portant. For  example,  if  you  are  not 
experienced  in  the  skill  of  canoeing,  it 
would  be  highly  inadvisable  to  ex- 
plore a whitewater  section  of  the  river 
with  a canoe.  Purpose  can  vary  also. 
If  your  objective  is  to  photograph 
wildlife  along  a cove  of  a backwood- 
ed  lake,  a gasoline  motored  craft  is 
not  a good  choice  of  propulsion. 
Needless  to  say,  the  noise  is  likely  to 
spook  the  animal  before  you  can  get 
into  camera  range.  Remember,  as  an 
explorer  you  are  an  intruder  and  it  is 
important  to  enter  the  area  with  the 
least  amount  of  disturbance  possible. 
You  should  leave  the  area  the  same 
way.  (Disturbance  not  only  applies  to 
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tranquillity  of  the  great  outdoors,  but 
to  any  disruption  of  the  land  or  water 
which  alters  the  environment  or  its  in- 
habitants). 

One  might  ask  “What  boat  for 
what  adventure?”  Generally,  any 
craft  which  is  a safe  means  of  trans- 
portation and  a stable  “platform” 
will  serve  as  an  adventure  boat  — as 
long  as  it  is  suited  for  the  intended 
use.  A larger  lake  excursion  would  be 
most  enjoyable  by  employing  a craft 
with  a V or  semi-V  bottom.  Its 
greater  handling  and  stability  in 
rough  water  allows  for  that  margin  of 
safety  sometimes  so  critically  needed. 
Also,  it  provides  the  greatest  weight 
carrying  capacity  size-for-size  com- 
pared to  its  flat-bottomed  cousin. 
This  makes  it  a better  suited  craft  for 
small  groups  to  enjoy  a field  study 
trip.  The  propulsion,  dependent  on 
the  length  and  type  of  the  V-bot- 
tomed  boat,  can  be  anything  from  an 
outboard  motor  to  oars  for  rowing. 

If  the  water  is  shallow  and  calm 
like  that  of  an  open  marsh,  you  may 
want  to  consider  the  fiat-bottomed 
johnboat.  Traditionally  propelled  by 
a pole  or  paddle,  a small  motor  or 
oars  will  move  this  small  craft  effec- 
tively across  a hidden  lake  or  out-of- 
the-way  pond.  The  johnboat  com- 
bines advantages  over  the  semi-V 
hulled  utility  craft  in  its  lighter  weight 
and  greater  portability.  Keep  in  mind, 
however,  the  flat-bottomed  hull  de- 
sign does  decrease  its  in-water  stabil- 
ity. 

The  canoe,  a longtime  favorite  of 
an  explorer,  has  an  inherited  reputa- 
tion as  being  unstable.  However,  the 
reputed  instability  of  the  canoe  stems 
more  from  the  limitations  of  its  op- 
erator’s experience,  the  balance  of  the 
load,  and  the  conditions  of  the  water. 
Usually  “people-powered”,  the  ca- 
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noe  can  be  equipped  with  a small,  low 
horsepower  motor  on  a side  mount. 
This  should  be  a serious  considera- 
tion if  you  plan  on  a great  deal  of 
travel  over  water,  or  the  physical  con- 
ditioning of  the  operator  is  not  up  to 
paddling  the  distance.  In  moving  wa- 
ter, the  canoe  is  the  ideal  craft.  The 
adventure  of  shooting  in  and  out  of 
eddies  on  a swift  water  river  can  be 
very  exciting. 

Although  whitewater  boating  is  a 
form  of  exploring  in  which  proper 
preparation  is  essential,  the  spur  of 
the  moment  field  trip  to  a small  lake 
or  quiet  river  may  be  an  interesting 
afternoon  adventure.  However,  much 
planning  is  needed  for  a trip  down- 
stream when  the  water  is  moving  fast. 
Successful  paddling,  on  moving  wa- 
ter, requires  a delicate  balance  of  co- 
ordination and  dexterity.  No  written 
words  can  properly  prepare  an  indi- 
vidual to  undertake  a whitewater 
river  trip.  Canoeing  skills  learned  on 
lakes  and  ponds  in  many  cases  DO 
NOT  APPLY  to  rivers  and  streams. 
People  who  have  been  trained  on  flat- 


water  are  NOT  ready  to  venture  down 
a river  until  they  have  been  through 
some  kind  of  basic  river  training  and 
practice. 

Propulsion  briefly  mentioned  can 
be  either  powered  or  manual.  A low- 
powered  outboard  can  be  either  elec- 
tric or  gas  driven.  The  advantage  of 
electric  over  gasoline  driven  boats  is  a 
quieter  running  craft.  Whereas,  the 
electric  motor  won’t  travel  as  fast  as  a 
comparably  sized  gasoline  motor,  it 
compensates  in  its  ability  to  maintain 
the  stillness  of  the  outdoors.  How- 
ever, if  your  destination  is  miles  up 
that  lazy  river  or  across  the  open  lake, 
you  may  want  to  use  a gasoline  pow- 
ered motor  and  spend  more  time  at 
that  elusive  site  of  discovery  just 
drifting. 

That  mode  of  propulsion  yet  un- 
familiar to  most  is  rowing.  Most 
johnboats  and  utility  boats  can  be 
rowed  provided  the  craft  has  oarlocks 
(most  do).  In  fact,  you  will  react  with 
amazement  the  first  time  you  try  to 
row  a boat.  It  isn’t  as  difficult  as  it 
may  seem.  In  fact,  once  you  get  the 


hang  of  it,  the  craft  will  move  along 
quite  effectively  with  minimal  effort. 
Rowing,  unlike  paddling,  uses  the 
bigger  body  muscles  and  both  arms 
pull.  The  similarity  in  paddling  and 
rowing  comes  in  the  reward  of  quietly 
traveling  over  the  waterways  with  the 
power  of  your  own  strength. 

Regardless  of  what  kind  of  craft  or 
power  you  use  to  explore  that  special 
place,  an  important  point  to  remem- 
ber before  embarking  is  to  tell  some- 
one where  you  are  going  and  when 
you  plan  to  return.  That  secluded  lo- 
cation could  be  a place  of  misfortune 
if  a problem  should  arise  with  you, 
one  of  your  crew,  or  the  craft  itself. 

So,  whether  it  be  a photography 
trip,  a fishing  excursion,  or  just  an  af- 
ternoon escape,  exploring  can  be  the 
gateway  to  new  discoveries,  both  of 
nature  and  within  oneself. 

Some  of  the  last  remaining  vestiges 
of  wilderness  readily  available  from 
the  rivers  and  lakes  of  the  Common- 
wealth can  supply  you  with  that  place 
of  excitement  and  discovery. 
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Linda  L.  Steiner 

Ice  fishermen  are  a friendly,  gre- 
garious lot,  which  is  part  of  what 
makes  the  sport  fun,  but  the  group 
that  had  gathered  around  us  on  the 
ice  was  there  because  they  were  puz- 
zled. My  husband  and  I were  just 
about  the  only  ones  on  the  lake  catch- 
ing fish,  though  we  didn’t  notice  that 
fact.  We’d  been  too  busy  pulling  fat 
bluegills,  crappies  and  perch  up 
through  the  ice,  and  now  the  group 
was  there  to  find  out  how.  Of  course, 
being  fishermen,  they  didn’t  put  it 
quite  that  bluntly,  but  during  the 
swapping  of  fishing  tales  and  com- 
paring techniques  and  equipment,  we 
realized  we  had  what  amounted  to  a 
“secret  trick”  to  other  anglers. 


and  simple  spool  reel,  but  extending 
from  the  tip  was  a four  or  five  inch 
piece  of  light,  springy  wire  — a piano 
wire  we  were  told.  The  far  end  of  the 
wire  was  formed  into  a loop  and 
painted  orange,  to  be  easily  seen 
against  the  ice.  The  fishing  line,  light- 
weight monofilament,  was  passed 
from  the  rod’s  top  guide  through  the 
eye  on  the  flexible  wire  tip.  The 
weight  of  the  little  jig  on  the  end  was 
enough  to  bend  it  slightly,  and  only  a 
gentle  pull  was  needed  to  bend  the 
wire  down  sharply.  It  was  the  perfect 
ultra-sensitive  indicator  to  foil  the 
nibblers. 

Bluegills  are  probably  the  worst  of 
the  “light  biters,”  with  small  mouths 
and  a gentle  touch,  but  this  is  the  fish 
we  now  catch  most  by  using  the  light 
wire  tips.  Practically  all  the  fish  has 


to  do  is  touch  the  bait  and  the  wire 
bends.  We  know  it’s  there  long  before 
anything  could  have  been  felt  through 
the  rod  itself.  The  light  wire  and  its 
variations  have  given  us  an  increased 
catch  of  crappies,  perch,  bluegills, 
catfish,  and  winter-sluggish  trout  and 
bass. 

Sensitive  tips  are  easily  added  to 
jigging  rods  you  already  own.  We  ex- 
perimented with  odds  and  ends  from 
the  house  and  workshop  and  used 
piano  wire,  certain  guitar  strings, 
even  long,  lightweight  springs,  glued 
onto  the  rod  tips.  The  line  was  passed 
through  the  last  coil  of  the  spring  and 
this  odd  attachment  worked  quite 
well  — the  spring  moving  readily  for 
soft  strikes. 

Lately  we  have  seen  more  jigging 
rods  equipped  with  the  sensitive  tips 


Light  Bite  Frustration 


One  of  the  biggest  problems  in 
catching  panfish  through  the  ice  has 
always  been  that  it’s  hard  to  feel  them 
hit.  Most  of  the  time  they  bite  lightly. 
Of  course,  there  are  days  when  the 
fish  practically  grab  the  rod  out  of 
your  hand  and  drag  it  into  the  hole, 
but  that’s  the  exception.  Most  often 
ice  fishing  for  these  “light  biters”  is 
frustrating,  and  chewed  up  bait  is  all 
there  is  to  tell  you  they’re  down  be- 
low. 

Most  jigging  rods,  whether  pur- 
chased commercially,  made  from 
spare  rod  parts  or  doubling  as  an 
open  water  pole,  are  simply  too  stiff 
to  register  gentle  nibbling.  The  solu- 
tion is  to  have  a more  sensitive,  flex- 
ible tip  on  the  rod,  light  enough  to 
bend  and  indicate  a strike  when  a 
panfish  mouths  the  bait. 

The  first  jigging  rod  we  bought  had 
such  a light  tip,  and  is  still  our  favor- 
ite. It  was  the  usual  short  jigging  rod 
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An  angler  incorporating  the  new  sensitive  tip,  so  that  she  might  cure  the  light  bite 
frustration. 


available  in  sporting  goods  stores,  as 
well  as  various  types  of  the  tips  them- 
selves. These  must  be  wound  onto  the 
rod  with  thread,  like  a guide,  or  are 
simply  snapped  on.  The  tips,  some- 
times called  “sneaky  bobbers,”  can 
be  found  as  wires,  flat  metal  strips, 
light  plastic  wands  or  a combination 
of  materials.  All  end  in  a loop  or  eye 
through  which  to  pass  the  fishing  line 
and  all  perform  the  same  function  of 
indicating  light  bites. 

Some  of  the  jigging  rods  and  tips, 
including  several  we  own,  have  the 
sensitive  tips  attached  in  a way  that 
avoids  undue  strain  on  them.  Instead 
of  projecting  beyond  the  rod  tip  and 


being  bent  by  the  fish’s  weight  when 
it’s  pulled  out  of  the  hole,  the  tip  is 
attached  farther  back  on  the  rod.  It  is 
positioned  to  angle  upward  from  the 
jigging  rod,  with  a tip’s  eye  posi- 
tioned above  the  top  eye  on  the  rod. 
The  line  is  run  from  the  reel,  through 
a rod  guide,  up  through  the  eye  on  the 
tip  and  down  through  the  top  rod  eye. 
That  way,  a bite  is  signaled  by  the  tip 
coming  down  to  the  rod,  eye  meeting 
eye,  and  any  lifting  of  the  fish  is  done 
solely  by  the  rod,  without  any  further 
bending  or  possible  damage  to  the 
springy  tip. 

The  sensitive  tips  are  a big  part  of 
the  fish-catching  “secret,”  but  not 


all.  We  recommend  light  monofila- 
ment line,  about  four  lb.  test,  and 
prefer  yellow  line  that  is  easy  to  see 
on  the  ice.  Most  fishermen  make  the 
mistake  of  using  not  only  line  that  is 
too  heavy,  but  jigs  that  are  too  big. 
Consider  the  size  of  panfish  mouths, 
especially  the  bluegills.  We  tie  on  the 
smallest  teardrop  jigs  we  can  find, 
with  hooks  sizes  about  fourteen  or 
sixteen.  Sometimes  two  or  three  are 
tied  onto  the  line,  each  a foot  above 
the  other,  to  locate  the  depth  of  the 
fish  and  make  it  “doubles”  or  “trip- 
les” when  a hungry  school  passes. 
The  jigs  are  “sweetened”  with  bait, 
several  soft  “mousie  grubs”  or 
“spikes,”  nice  names  for  maggots, 
rather  than  hard-shelled  “golden 
grubs”  or  meal  worms. 

As  in  all  ice  fishing,  finding  the 
bottom  is  important.  We  start  jigging 
with  the  lowest  teardrop  just  at  the 
bottom,  moving  it  up  and  down 
about  six  inches.  The  strike  seems  to 
come  most  often  as  the  bait  is  slowly 
dropping  back.  Sometimes  when  we 
pause,  the  bait  is  taken.  We  know 
that  because  as  we  lift  the  rod  to  jig 
again,  the  light  tip  stays  down.  That 
is  the  time  to  raise  the  rod  sharply  and 
set  the  hook.  The  light  tip  may  also  be 
jerked  down  suddenly  when  there’s  a 
strike,  or  may  only  make  a small 
downward  or  sideward  motion  to  tell 
you  a fish  is  on.  It  pays  to  watch  that 
tip  very  closely. 

The  springy  tips  are  also  deadly  on 
smelt,  and  we  enjoyed  a great  day 
catching  them  on  Presque  Isle  Bay  us- 
ing our  jigging  equipment  and  tiny 
pieces  of  cut-up  minnows.  Many  of 
the  smelt  weren’t  actually  hooked, 
just  holding  onto  the  bait  with  their 
needle  teeth.  It  was  necessary,  once 
we  saw  the  tip  bend  and  knew  they 
had  grabbed  on,  to  raise  them  up  and 
onto  the  ice  in  one  smooth  motion. 
Stopping  or  bumping  against  the  edge 
of  the  hole  made  the  smelt  drop  off. 

We  had  nearly  300  smelt  in  five 
hours  and  were  surprised,  when  talk- 
ing to  nearby  fishermen,  to  learn  that 
no  one  else  was  doing  well.  We  had 
expected  more  Erie  County  anglers  to 
be  using  the  light  tips  on  their  jigging 
rods,  as  the  northwestern  part  of  the 
state  is  where  we  first  saw  this  cure 
for  “light  bite  frustration”  used. 
Now  you  can  spread  the  “secret” 
around  your  area,  or  keep  it  for  a 
while,  just  to  puzzle  other  fishermen. 
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Reprinted  in  observance  of  the  Angler’s  50th 
year. 


ep  It  This  Way 


September  1965 


By  MYRON  E.  SHOEMAKER 


The  late  Dr.  R.  W.  Eschmeyer  said:  “Fishing  is  a dig- 
nified way  of  doing  nothing.”  And  who  can  think  of  a 
more  delightful  way  of  doing  nothing  for  an  emotional 
outlet  or  peaceful  relaxation,  completely  free  from  the 
details  of  business  and  other  duties,  than  to  spend  a 
morning,  afternoon,  evening  or  weekend  doing  nothing 
but  fishing? 

It’s  fun  to  fish.  And  the  contest  between  a fighting 
fish  and  fisherman  has  few  equals  in  the  realm  of  sports 
for  creating  thrills.  For  each  has  a chance  to  become  the 
winner,  with  the  fish  using  every  trick  at  its  command 
to  escape  and  the  fisherman  using  all  the  skill,  ability  and 
experience  at  his  command  to  capture  it.  But  regardless 
of  who  wins  the  contest,  no  fisherman  ever  hooked  a 
fighting  fish  without  his  heart  leaping  with  it.  And, 
whether  or  not  they  are  willing  to  admit  it,  no  fisherman 
ever  fished  without  reaping  a wide  variety  of  other  re- 
wards. If  they  have,  then  fishing  ceases  to  be  fun  and 
becomes  a mockery. 

True,  there  are  certain  rules  and  regulations  that  allow 
fishermen  to  take  the  legal  limits  of  certain  species  of 
fishes.  But  the  laws  do  not  stipulate  that  the  limit  must 
be  taken  in  order  to  have  a successful  day  astream. 

Fishing  without  reaping  other  rewards  except  a full 
creel  is  like  the  practice  of  awarding  prizes  to  a child 
for  winning  a contest  without  directing  its  attention  to, 
or  developing  its  attitude  toward  the  other  beneficial 
values  to  be  derived  in  the  contest. 

The  desire  to  participate  in  any  type  of  recreation 
should  emerge  from  the  element  of  fun  involved.  It  pre- 
cedes the  desire  of  knowledge  and  sportsmanship.  It 
precedes  the  enthusiasm  to  continue  the  sport.  It  pre- 
cedes even  the  desire  to  become  proficient  in  the  tech- 
niques and  skills  so  necessary  in  helping  to  bring  out 
many  of  the  joys  of  the  sport  in  order  to  keep  the  enthu- 
siasm active  and  alive. 
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Many  fishermen  have  already  learned  that  fishing  is  a 
most  valuable  asset  in  enriching  their  lives  through  other 
rewards  than  a full  creel.  Many  fishermen  are  taking  full 
advantage  of  the  opportunity  that  leisure  time  gives  them 
for  wholesale  relaxation  and  rest  through  a dignified  way 
of  doing  nothing.  Some  fishermen  gain  rich  rewards  by 
sharing  their  leisure  time  in  helping  others  to  enjoy  a 
few  hours  of  fishing.  Others  reap  rich  rewards  by  helping 
a youngster  learn  how  to  fish.  And  what  greater  reward 
could  any  fisherman  ask  than  the  satisfaction  of  seeing 
the  radiant  smile  on  the  face  of  a youngster  he  had  helped 
to  bait  a hook  to  catch  the  first  fish? 

For  many  years  I have  fished  with  both  children  and 
adults.  I have  watched  their  eyes,  their  faces,  their 
every  movement  and  expression  when  a fish  strikes  their 
lure,  or  when  a fish  is  hooked  and  fighting  at  the  other 
end  of  a rod  and  line.  I have  heard  the  wide  variety  of 
reasons  why  they  go  fishing.  Some  have  fished  for  hours 
without  catching  a fish.  Yet  they  were  getting  a “kick” 
out  of  a dignified  way  of  doing  nothing.  And  to  know  a 
fisherman  who  fishes  for  the  “kicks”  he  gets  out  of  fishing, 
whether  it  involves  a youngster  with  a two  dollar  rod 
or  an  adult  with  the  most  expensive  tackle  money  can 
buy,  is  an  experience  that  establishes  one’s  faith  in  human 
nature.  And  my  faith  in  the  fisherman  of  America  is  so 
well  established  that  I honestly  believe  they  will  enjoy 
fishing  far  better  after  they  fuuy  understand  the  wide 
range  of  values  to  be  derived  from  fishing. 

It’s  fun  to  fish!  Stop  wishin’!  Go  fishin’!  You  may 
discover  some  values  you  never  knew  existed. 

The  pleasures  derived  from  fishing  with  rod  and  line 
are  an  American  heritage.  It  is  a privilege.  It  is  free  and 
available  to  any  youngster,  teenager,  adolescent  or  adult. 
And  any  one  who  desires  to  fish,  has  the  time  and  tackle 
and  fishes  according  to  law,  has  an  equal  opportunity  to 
angle  for  a wide  variety  of  fishes  that  inhabit  the  waters 
of  our  streams,  lakes  and  ponds. 

Fishing  is  a recreation  that  may  be  enjoyed  by  either 
sex,  alone,  with  a companion  or  pal  or  with  an  entire 
family.  It  always  adds  something  useful  to  the  general 
character,  quality  and  well-being  of  human  bodies  and 
minds  regardless  of  when,  where,  how  or  why  they  like 
to  fish. 

The  fish  themselves  draw  no  lines  between  social  or 
financial  positions  of  fishermen.  They  make  no  discrimina- 
tion between  race,  creed  or  color  of  fishermen.  They 
ask  but  for  one  thing:  Give  us  an  equal  chance  of  being 
the  medium  of  a sport  that  gives  fishermen  so  much  fun. 

Fishing  will  no  doubt  continue  to  be  an  important  and 
valuable  part  of  our  American  heritage.  And  even  though 
an  ever-increasing  army  of  fishermen  and  others  invading 
our  waters  each  year  creates  somewhat  of  a problem,  it 
should  not  be  considered  an  evil.  For  if  fishermen  can 
but  discover  and  understand  that  the  real  secret  of  en- 
joying the  great  sport  of  fishing  is  to  gather  all  the  values 
they  possibly  can  out  of  being  able  to  fish,  and  to  know 
that  when  they  go  back  to  fish  again  that  all  the  values 
will  be  renewed  again  and  again,  there  should  be  no 
problems. 

But  who  cares  about  problems  when  fishing.  Who  cares 


if  the  time  clock  in  the  factory  or  office  runs  or  stops. 
Who  cares  about  the  worries  of  work  or  other  details  of 
life.  Who  cares  if  the  mightiest  mansion  on  earth  has  a 
leaky  roof  or  if  there  is  money  enough  in  the  bank  ac- 
count to  pay  for  its  repair.  Who  cares  about  anything 
but  the  joy  of  being  relaxed  while  holding  a fishing  rod 
in  his  hand  and  forgetting  about  the  cares  of  the  world. 
Who  cares  about  anything  but  a dignified  way  of  doing 
nothing— just  fishin’. 

These  are  but  a few  of  the  rich  rewards  that  make  fish- 
ing a dignified  way  of  doing  nothing.  And  even  though 
you  do  not  always  take  home  a full  creel,  perhaps  God 
in  His  wisdom  played  some  part  in  it  in  order  to  take 
care  of  the  increasing  army  of  fishermen  who  need  values 
other  than  full  creels.  Perhaps  God  in  His  wisdom  had 
something  to  do  wtih  making  fishing  part  of  the  romance 
and  adventure  of  your  life. 

For  fishing  can  be  an  adventure  to  some  distant  stream 
where  trout  inhabit  the  sparkling  waters  that  come  tum- 
bling down  from  the  mountains;  where  a wilderness  trail 
plunges  deep  into  the  interior  to  a placid  lake  where 
the  mighty  muskellunge,  northern  pike  or  walleye 
makes  its  home,  and  the  loon  screams  in  protest  to  the 
invading  angler.  It  can  be  an  adventure  to  some  remote 
place  far  and  away  from  the  ordinary  habitat  of  man, 
where  the  beauties  of  Nature  offer  aesthetic  values 
offered  by  no  other  type  of  recreation.  It  can  be  an  ad- 
venture where  the  fighting  smallmouth  bass  has  its  home 
in  a majestic  river  flowing  between  the  sylvan  walls  of 
endless  mountains.  It  can  be  an  adventure  to  the  old 
swimmin’  hole  where  the  warm  happy  feeling  of  boyhood 
days  can  steal  over  you  while  you  rest  in  peace  beneath 
the  sweeping  arms  of  the  elm  or  willow  and  recapture 
memories  of  the  days  spent  there  catching  sunfish  or 
creek  chub.  It  can  be  an  adventure  to  the  pond  to  catch 
the  yellow  perch  or  the  pickerel.  Then,  when  the  sounds 
of  day  give  way  to  the  sounds  of  evening,  you  can  fish  for 
the  catfish  as  darkness  falls  about  you  under  a star-filled 
sky. 

Yes,  it’s  fun  to  fish,  regardless  of  the  rewards.  And  the 
fisherman  who  goes  home  without  a single  fish  can  be 
just  as  successful  as  the  fisherman  who  goes  home  with 
all  the  laws  allow  him  to  take.  For  he  has  caught  the 
vision  of  a placid  lake  and  its  cool,  pure  waters;  the  sound 
of  the  stream  that  came  tumbling  down  from  the  mountain; 
the  splendor  of  a sunset  hovering  above  a distant  horizon, 
as  if  resting  on  the  rim  of  another  world.  And  as  evening 
gives  way  to  dusk,  and  the  birds  throw  the  last  notes  of 
their  songs  to  the  sky.  he  makes  the  last  cast  before 
darkness  falls  about  him.  Perhaps  he  catches  another 
fish.  Perhaps  he  doesn’t.  But  as  he  journeys  homeward, 
with  the  warm  feeling  of  a healthier  and  happier  body 
and  mind,  knowing  that  all  of  these  things  will  be  there 
when  he  returns  to  fish  again,  he  will  thank  God  for  the 
rewards  gathered  by  a day  astream.  He  will  thank  God 
for  the  gifts  of  Nature. 

And  the  privilege  of  fishing  may  begin  to  loom  as  not 
only  a dignified  way  of  doing  nothing,  but  as  a priceless 
possession  that  is  his  to  enjoy  at  will. 

It’s  fun  to  fish!  Let’s  keep  it  that  way! 
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by  Chauncy  K.  Lively 
Photos  by  author 


The  Leatherneck  Sculpin 


Sculpins  are  baitfish  of  the  Family 
Cottidae  and  they  are  common  in 
both  fresh  and  salt  water.  There  are 
eighteen  species  found  in  North 
American  lakes  and  streams  and 
freshwater  specimens  are  rather 
small,  generally  being  less  than  four 
inches  in  length.  Sometimes  called 
Muddlers  and  Miller’s  Thumbs,  they 
have  characteristically  large  heads 
and  prominent  pectoral  fins,  the  lat- 
ter roughly  resembling  those  of  flying 
fish.  Overall,  they  bear  a mottled  ap- 
pearance, blending  with  their  bottom 
habitat. 

Sculpins  are  an  important  food  for 
nearly  all  freshwater  gamefish  but  it 
is  their  place  in  the  diets  of  trout  and 
bass  which  has  the  greatest  signifi- 
cance to  the  fly  fisher.  Don  Gapen’s 
popular  Muddler  Minnow  was  one  of 
the  first  fly  patterns  to  specifically  re- 
present a sculpin  but  others  have  fol- 
lowed, such  as  Dave  Whitlock’s 
Sculpin,  widely  used  in  trout  steams 
west  of  the  Rockies. 

The  Leatherneck  Sculpin  is  an  off- 
shoot of  the  Leatherneck  fur-strip 
streamerfly  which  we  described  in  the 
April,  1981  ANGLER.  The  fur-strip 
wing  may  be  of  any  dark,  long-fibred 
fur  such  as  mink,  the  darkest  natural 
muskrat  or  muskrat  dyed  brown.  It  is 
prepared  by  placing  the  hide,  fur  side 
down,  on  a flat  surface  and  cutting  a 
narrow  strip  to  /"  wide)  with 
a sharp  blade.  If  the  cut  is  made  gent- 
ly, with  the  blade  barely  penetrating 
the  hide,  the  strip  will  come  away 
cleanly  with  the  fur  attached.  The 
base  of  the  wing  is  first  secured  at  the 
fore  end  of  the  body;  then  it  is  bound 
to  the  top  of  the  body,  Matuka-style, 


with  spaced  turns  of  copper  wire  rib- 
bing. The  ribbing  process  may  be 
made  a bit  easier  by  clamping  heavy 
pliers  to  the  free  end  of  the  copper 
wire  ribbing.  Then,  after  each  turn 
the  wire  is  allowed  to  hand  in  place 
under  weight  as  the  fur  is  parted  for 
the  next  turn. 

The  sculpin’s  conspicuous  pectoral 
fins  are  represented  by  the  small, 
mottled  or  barred  feathers  from  the 
back  of  a ringneck  pheasant.  To  pre- 
serve their  shape  when  wet  I apply  a 
drop  of  vinyl  cement  to  the  base  of 
each  feather  and  spread  the  cement 
thinly  between  thumb  and  forefinger 
to  the  tip.  Then  the  feathers  are  tied 
in  at  a 45  degree  angle  with  stems 
crossing  on  top  of  the  shank. 

The  pattern  is  finished  with  a typi- 
cal muddler-style  head  and  hackle  of 
deer  body  hair;  however,  here  we 
have  sandwiched  a bunch  of  black 
hair  between  bunches  of  natural  hair. 
When  trimmed,  the  black  band 
breaks  up  the  solid  color,  in  keeping 
with  the  sculpin’s  mottled  appear- 
ance. As  in  any  pattern  utilizing  spun 
hair,  a fairly  stout  thread  is  required. 
Although  3/0  Monocord  will  suffice 
in  dressing  the  smaller  sizes,  I prefer 
size  1/0  or  A nylon  for  the  larger. 

The  Leatherneck  Sculpin’s  trim- 
med deer  hair  head  and  fur-strip  wing 
complement  each  other  and  give  the 
pattern  extreme  versatility.  Greasing 
the  head  with  floatant  makes  the  fly 
buoyant  and  when  retrieved  in  short 
twitches  it  will  dart  under  the  surface 
and  bob  up  again  at  rest.  I found  this 
particularly  useful  on  the  Allegheny 
River  when  bass  were  cruising  in  the 


shallows  because  I could  fish  the  fly 
slowly  in  the  thin  water  without  hang- 
ing up  on  the  bottom.  On  windy  days 
when  the  surface  is  ruffled  the  fly  will 
hang  in  the  film  while  the  choppy  wa- 
ter induces  the  responsive  fur  to  go 
into  its  provocative  dance  — all  with- 
out any  action  imparted  by  the 
angler.  By  squeezing  water  into  the 
head  the  fly  will  sink  slowly  and  fish 
at  mid-depth  without  additional 
weight.  For  fishing  near  the  bottom 
in  deep  water  the  best  solution  is  a 
sinking  line  and  short  leader.  But  at 
whatever  depth,  the  pattern  should  be 
worked  slowly  in  short  spurts.  Real 
sculpins  are  not  as  fleet  as  shiners  or 
dace  and  the  speed  of  retrieve  should 
be  adjusted  accordingly. 

Early  last  September,  when  the  Al- 
legheny was  low  and  exceptionally 
clear,  I used  a longer,  fine  leader. 
(Finer  than  I normally  use  for  bass 
bugging).  The  smallmouth  were  tak- 
ing the  Leatherneck  Sculpin  well  and 

1 had  landed  several  in  the  1/  to 

2 pound  range  — roughnecks  that 
jumped  like  salmon  and  made  the  reel 
screech.  Then  I made  a cast  to  a boil 
in  the  current  where  a riffle  spills  into 
a deep  pool.  To  my  surprise,  a sizable 
pike  took  the  fly  with  a mighty  swirl 
and  I felt  nothing  but  a ‘tick’  as  the 
leader  raked  across  his  sharp  teeth. 
As  I reeled  in  my  flyless  leader  and 
examined  the  frayed  end,  I mused 
that  had  I only  known  that  pike  was 
there  I’d  have  used  a shock  tippet. 
Hindsight’s  a great  thing;  it’s  always 
20-20.  But  the  incident  proved  that 
you  can  expect  almost  anything  in  the 
Allegheny. 
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Dressing  the  Leatherneck 

Sculpin: 

1.  Tie  in  nylon  thread  at  the 
bend  of  a 3X  long  hook 
( sizes  #6  to  klO  are  useful). 
For  tails,  cut  a small  bunch 
of  woodchuck  body  hair 
and  even  the  tips.  Tie  in 
hair  at  bend  for  an  effec- 
tive length  equal  to  shank 
length.  Wind  thread  for- 
ward over  hair  and  shank 
to  lA  shank  length  behind 
eye.  Trim  excess  hair  butts 
as  shown. 

2.  Position  a strand  of  yellow- 
ish-orange floss  over  a 
strand  of  copper  wire  and 
bind  both  at  their  ends  to 
top  of  shank  at  fore  end  of 
windings. 

3.  Wind  floss  smoothly  to 
form  a slightly  tapered 
body  and  tie  off  in  front. 
Trim  excess  floss. 

4.  Prepare  a fur  strip  wing 
(see  text)  and  tie  in  base 
end  at  fore  end  of  body. 
Tip  end  of  hide  should 
reach  tips  of  tails. 

5.  With  left  hand,  stretch 
wing  taut  over  body.  Wind 
the  copper  wire  ribbing  in 
spaced  turns  around  the 
body  and  over  the  hide  on 
top.  Part  the  fur  as  you  go 
to  avoid  binding  down 
fibres.  Tie  off  the  wire  in 
front  and  cut  excess. 

6.  For  pectorals,  select  two 
matched,  barred  or  mottled 
pheasant  body  feathers  and 
strip  the  lower  fibres.  Coat 
the  feathers  lightly  with 
vinyl  cement  and  when  dry, 
tie  in  at  base  of  wing,  flar- 
ing outward  at  45  degree 
angles  and  stems  crossing 
on  top  of  shank.  Trim  ex- 
cess stems  close  to  windings 
and  apply  a drop  of  ce- 
ment. 

7.  Cut  a bunch  of  natural  deer 
body  hair  and  hold  diagon- 
ally against  shank  with  tips 
pointed  left.  Make  two 
loose  turns  of  thread 
around  hair  and  shank. 
Gradually  draw  the  thread 
tight  and  release  the  hair. 
The  hair  will  spin  around 
the  shank  with  the  tips 


forming  a hackle  and  the 
butts  flaring  in  front.  Then 
spin  on  one  bunch  each  of 
black  and  natural  body 
hair.  Compress  the  hair  to 
pack  it  closely  and  whip- 
finish  thread  behind  eye. 
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Musky  Haven 

East  Branch  Lake  near  Glen  Hazel, 
Elk  County,  is  fast  becoming  the 
most  productive  musky  lake  in 
Northcentral  Pennsylvania.  The 
Commission’s  stocking  program  of 
tiger  muskellunge  is  really  paying  off. 
The  past  two  Saturdays  of  July  25th 
and  August  1st  produced  four  legal 
muskies  each  day.  One  group  of 
fishermen  from  Weedville  had  three 
muskies  measuring  37  inches,  35 
inches  and  32  inches.  They  were  all 
caught  on  the  large  rapala  lure.  All 
were  caught  in  the  Seven  Mile  Bay 
area,  and  all  were  caught  while  troll- 
ing shallow.  Not  bad  fishing  at  all 
considering  today’s  gas  prices  it 
would  seem  to  me  that  a trip  to 
Canada  is  out  of  the  question. 

Bernie  Ambrose 
Waterways  Patrolman 
Elk  County 


Cooperation 

A recent  incident  serves  as  a good 
example  of  how  our  state  conserva- 
tion agencies  cooperate  with  each 
other. 

An  injured  osprey  was  found  at 
Marsh  Creek  State  Park.  Park  em- 
ployes provided  a wire  cage  and  wa- 
ter. The  Fish  Commission  provided 
fresh  fish  to  feed  the  bird.  The  Game 
Commission  provided  transportation 
to  Hawk  Mountain  Sanctuary  for 
medical  attention. 

Ray  Bednarchik 
Waterways  Patrolman 
Chester  County 


Freeze 

Kinzua  ice  fishing  has  become  so 
popular  that  many  fishermen  have 
commented  that  they  wished  the 
reservoir  would  soon  freeze  over. 
Hold  it  fellows!  Summer  is  short 
enough  here  in  Warren  County. 

Paul  R.  Sowers 
Waterways  Patrolman 
Warren  County 


On  Guard 

On  the  West  Branch  of  Brandywine 
Creek  there  is  a large  billy  goat  that 
guards  his  domain  jealously.  During 
the  spring  trout  stocking  the  goat 
chases  the  bucket  carriers  as  they 
attempt  to  cross  the  meadow  to  the 
stream. 

We  have  solved  that  problem  by 
using  our  champion  goat  wrangler, 
Harry  Smith,  as  bait.  While  Harry 
distracts  the  goat,  the  carriers  make  it 
to  the  stream  and  back  untouched. 

One  person  was  not  so  lucky  and 
was  butted  from  behind  while  fly 
fishing  and  ended  up  head-first  in  the 
stream. 

Ray  Bednarchik 
Waterways  Patrolman 
Chester  County 


Heavy  Duty! 

Back  in  July  we  had  a sudden 
downpour  of  approximately  three 
inches  of  rainfall  which  caused  severe 
flooding  of  small  streams  resulting  in 
washouts  and  heavy  erosion.  Shortly 
thereafter,  1 received  a very  unusual 
phone  call  from  an  irate  summer  resi- 
dent of  Conneaut  Lake.  During  the 
conversation  the  individual  insisted 
that  1 come  over  to  his  cottage  and  re- 
move an  old  washing  machine  which 
appeared  in  front  of  his  cottage  along 
the  lakefront.  After  very  sincerely 
trying  to  explain  to  him  that  I am  not 
responsible  for  removing  obstruc- 
tions and  litter  from  the  waterways,  I 
suggested  he  get  his  neighbors  and 
with  a rope  remove  the  washer  and 
give  it  to  the  garbage  collector.  As 
you  might  know,  this  is  not  what  he 
wanted  to  hear,  and  insisted  that  if  I 
am  in  charge  of  the  waterways  then 
this  must  be  my  obligation  and  hung 
up.  You  get  some  very  unusual  re- 
quests in  this  occupation. 

Warren  L.  Beaver 
Waterways  Patrolman 
W/Crawford  County 


Guaranteed  to  Float 

While  on  patrol  of  Marsh  Creek 
Lake,  I checked  a boat  with  three 
men  on  board.  I asked  to  see  their 
personal  flotation  devices.  One  man 
showed  me  a cushion-type  device,  the 
second  man  produced  a vest-type  de- 
vice. The  third  man  hesitated  for  a 
moment  and  then  stated,  “The  beer 
cooler  is  my  life  preserver,  it’s 
guaranteed  to  float’’. 

He  failed  to  convince  me  and  he 
paid  his  fine. 

Raymond  Bednar- 
chik 

Waterways  Patrolman 
Chester  County 


Excellent  A dvice 

My  wife,  son  and  daughter  went 
trout  fishing  on  opening  day.  They 
asked  me  the  night  before  for  my 
recommendations.  I told  them  the 
Ridgway  Reservoir  would  be  the  best 
spot  to  go.  They  did  not  heed  my  ad- 
vice, instead,  opened  the  season  at 
Sandy  Beach  on  Big  Mill  Creek  near 
Ridgway.  They  were  back  at  the 
house  at  9:30  a.m.  with  limit  catches. 
That  was  the  first  time  in  my  memory 
that  they  didn’t  take  my  advice.  Of 
course,  that  is  the  first  time  they  all 
caught  limits.  So  much  for  my  advice. 

Bernie  Ambrose 
Waterways  Patrolman 
Elk  County 


Big  Fish 

Patrolling  the  Schuylkill  River  one 
Saturday  with  DWP  Lipp,  we 
stopped  at  Conshohocken  Dam  to 
check  fishermen.  We  came  upon  one 
individual  and  chatted  briefly  and 
DWP  Lipp  wished  him  good  luck  as 
we  departed  down  the  river  to  check 
some  more  fishermen.  Upon  our  re- 
turn we  noticed  the  fisherman  we 
talked  to  earlier  setting  the  hook  on  a 
large  fish.  Both  the  fish  and  the 
fisherman  pulled  hard  at  the  same 
time.  What  happened  was  not  a 
separation  of  the  line,  but  the  rod 
handle!  The  individual  could  only 
gaze  at  his  hand  with  the  grip  in  it  and 
watch  the  rest  of  his  equipment  being 
towed  out  into  the  river  by  the  fish. 
David  T.  Corl 
Waterways  Patrolman 
Southern  Montgomery  County 
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by  Richard  F.  Williamson 


FISH  FACT:  Bass  are  the  most 

widely  distributed  of  all  American 
game  fish.  They  are  found  in  all  kinds 
of  water  in  lakes,  streams  and  ponds 
in  all  parts  of  the  United  States. 

There  are  landing  nets  — and  land- 
ing nets.  If  you  fish  by  wading 
streams,  a short-handled  net  with  a 
webbing  of  modest  size  (2)  is  suffic- 
ient. But  if  you  fish  from  a boat,  bet- 
ter use  a deep  net  with  a long  handle 
(1),  so  you  can  reach  down  into  the 
water  and  net  the  larger  fish  found  in 
lakes  and  big  rivers. 


Small  hellgrammites  are  well  worth 

trying  as  trout  bait. 

Casting  dry  flies  on  pocket  water  in 

riffles  calls  for  a special  type  of  fly, 
one  that  will  float  high  and  be  plainly 
visible  to  both  the  angler  and  the  fish. 
Three  fine  flies  of  this  type  are  the 
Wulff  patterns  (1),  bivisibles  (2),  and 
the  Irrestible  (3),  a fly  with  heavy 
hackle  and  a body  of  clipped  deer 
body  hair. 


Spoon  blades  are  manufactured  in 

a wide  variety  of  shapes  as  well  as 
sizes.  Some  even  immitate  small  fish. 
One  model  has  two  rotating  arms  at 
the  head  and  often  is  used  with  a pork 
chunk  or  strip.  As  shown  here,  some 
have  rather  weird  shapes,  but  most  of 
them  catch  fish. 


Vegetation  that  grows  on  the  very 

edge  of  a stream  or  lake  is  a natural 
feeding  place  for  fish,  since  insects 
topple  onto  the  water  surface.  A 
floating  fly  can  be  fished  at  the  very 
edge  of  the  brush,  but  the  angler  must 
stay  as  far  away  as  possible  and  make 
very  delicate  casts  to  avoid  frighten- 
ing the  fish  in  this  usually  shallow  wa- 
ter. 


A pike  takes  a live  bait  in  a definite 

pattern.  It  hits  the  bait  hard,  runs  a 
short  distance  with  it,  then  drops  it 
and  swallows  it  head  first.  Give  a 
hooked  pike  time  to  go  through  this 
maneuver.  You  may  actually  take  the 
bait  out  of  the  mouth  of  the  pike  if 
you  try  to  set  the  hook  as  soon  as  a 
fish  has  taken  it. 


That  magic  time  of  day,  when  trees 

are  dark,  reflected  in  the  mellow  light 
of  sunset  on  calm  water,  is  a beautiful 
and  productive  time  to  fish  in  sum- 
mer. It  is  then  the  fish  emerge  from 
their  resting  and  hiding  places  and  be- 
gin feeding  as  minnows  and  insect  life 
become  active  and  the  water  slowly 
cools  at  the  surface. 


When  water  temperatures  range  be- 
tween 65  and  75  degrees,  crappies  will 
do  a lot  of  surface  feeding. 


Some  matchings  of  natural  insects 

and  artificial  flies  include:  Adams, 
Light  Cahill  and  Red  Quill  immitate 
mayflies;  Hare’s  Ears,  nymphs,  may- 
flies and  stoneflies;  Wooly  Worm,  a 
wide  variety  of  large  nymphs; 
Muddler  Minnow,  large  nymphs, 
crayfish  and  grasshoppers. 

Willow  creels  are  preferred  by 

many  anglers  because  they  are  light 
and  permit  air  to  get  to  the  fish  inside 
them.  In  contrast,  cloth  creels,  usual- 
ly with  rubber  linings,  that  can  be 
worn  at  the  side  or  on  the  back,  shut 
off  air  and  make  it  harder  to  preserve 
fish  in  good  condition. 
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Ice  Fishing 

Ice  fisherman  statewide  have  reported  good  catches 
through  the  ice.  Panfish  have  made  up  the  majority  of 
the  catch,  and  on  northern  lakes  anglers  have  been 
taking  a fair  share  of  pickerel.  The  Fish  Commission  has 
planned  many  ice  fishing  clinics  throughout  the  state. 
Check  your  local  newspapers  for  time  and  dates. 

Anglers  are  reminded  that  ice  should  be  a minimum  of 
four  inches  thick  before  venturing  forth.  Warm  clothing 
will  add  to  the  enjoyment  of  this  popular  wintertime 
sport. 


Season  Closed 

The  extended  trout  season  on  all  approved  trout 
waters  and  downstream  areas,  plus  lakes  and  ponds 
comes  to  a close  midnight,  February  28.  The  regular 
trout  season  for  ’82  will  open  at  8:00  a.m.,  April  17. 


Time  To  Renew 

It  is  time  for  P.L.A.Y.  members  to  renew  their 
membership,  for  non-members  to  sign  up  for  1982.  For 
the  extremely  low  price  of  $2  a year,  a member  receives 
a packet  containing  a variety  of  fishing  and  boating 
information,  a 1982  membership  card,  a collector’s  patch 
featuring  an  explosive  bass,  and  the  YOUNG  ANGLERS 
NEWS. 

The  Pennsylvania  League  of  Angling  Youth  is 
sponsored  by  the  Pennsylvania  Fish  Commission  and  is 
designed  to  make  young  anglers  better  fishermen, 
boaters  and  appreciative  of  the  aquatic  environment. 

The  educational  program  allows  youngsters  to  show  their 
concern  for  our  rivers,  lakes  and  streams,  and  the 
inhabitants  of  the  same.  Write:  P.L.A.Y.,  Box  1673, 
Flarrisburg,  PA  17105. 


Commission  Booth  at  Sport  Shows 

In  an  effort  to  better  inform  the  fishing  and  boating 
public,  the  Fish  Commission  will  be  in  attendance  at  the 
following  shows:  Pittsburgh  Recreation  Recreational 
Vehicle  Show,  January  23  thru  27,  Harrisburg  Sports 
Show,  February  6 thru  13,  Pittsburgh  Sports  Show, 
February  17  thru  21,  Fish  Commission’s  Fishing  and 
Boating  Expo,  Oxford  Valley  Mall,  February  25  thru  28, 
Suffern  Sports  Show,  Suffern,  New  York,  February  25 
thru  28,  York  Outdoor  Show,  March  2 thru  6, 
Allentown  Sports  Show,  March  3 thru  7,  Cleveland 
Sports  Show,  March  19  thru  28  and  Buffalo  Sports 
Show,  March  31  thru  April  4. 

This  list  is  incomplete,  but  it  does  highlight  most  of 
our  larger  shows.  Visit  our  booth,  for  the  latest 
information  on  fishing  and  boating,  and  renew  or 
subscribe  to  the  ANGLER  while  you  are  there. 
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An  Attempt  to  Weaken? 


We  have  alerted  you  previously  in  this  space  of  the  threats  to  the  in- 
tegrity of  the  Clean  Air  Act  which  is  up  for  reauthorization.  Debate  in 
1981  delayed  this,  and  we  are  hopeful  that  Congressman  Waxman, 
Chairman  of  the  House  Energy  and  Commerce  Subcommittee  on 
Health  and  Environment,  will  be  successful  in  delaying  consideration  of  the  Act  so  as  to 
make  it  an  election  year  issue  in  late  1982,  when  we  hope  Congressional  members  might  be 
less  likely  to  vote  for  weakening  the  law.  We  are  afraid,  however,  that  Mr.  Waxman’s  strat- 
egy may  be  defeated  because  of  introduction  of  HR  5252,  sponsored  by  Congressmen  Din- 
ged of  Michigan  and  Luken  (Ohio),  which,  although  fully  supported  by  business,  fails  to  ad- 
dress interstate  air  pollution  problems  and  acid  rain  control.  We  urge  you  to  follow  the  prog- 
ress of  this  legislation  and  to  support  organized  efforts  to  strengthen  the  Clean  Air  Act,  as  it 
affects  not  only  air,  but  water. 

The  Clean  Water  Act  is  following  a parallel  track  in  the  Congress,  and  we  see  some  at- 
tempts to  completely  abrogate  grants  for  the  development  of  programs  for  designers  and  op- 
erators of  publicly  owned  treatment  works,  rural  clean  water  authorities,  state  management 
grants  for  administration  of  water  quality  programs,  the  Clean  Lakes  Program,  and  one  of 
the  most  important  sections  — #404,  which  is  the  dredge  and  fill  permit  program.  We  frank- 
ly do  not  trust  the  Administration,  especially  EPA  Administrator  Ann  M.  Gorsuch’s  inten- 
tions when  accompanied  by  a proposed  44%  cut  in  EPA ’s  budget  and  commensurate  cuts  in 
personnel  and  programs. 

Consideration  of  hazardous  wastes  under  portions  of  the  Resource  Conservation  and  Re- 
covery Act  is  also  slated  for  reauthorization  this  year,  and  two  different  versions  of  nuclear 
waste  management  legislation  are  under  consideration  in  the  House. 

All  of  these  moves  and  others  involving  coastal  and  marine  affairs,  water  resources,  en- 
dangered species,  and  the  wilderness,  are  undergoing  serious  attacks,  mainly  from  the  Ad- 
ministration. Scientific  reports  are  being  subverted  to  the  considerations  of  politics.  The  Ad- 
ministration began  replacing  people  all  up  and  down  the  line  in  EPA  and  in  the  Council  of 
Environmental  Quality  to  the  extent  that  it  would  seem  that  the  intent  is  to  let  the  Congress 
legislate  in  ignorance. 

You  owe  it  to  the  future  of  the  children  of  the  race  to  keep  well  informed  on  these  subjects 
and  to  react  with  a sense  of  urgency  and  responsibility. 


Ralph  W.  Abe/e 
Executive  Director 
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Dave  Wolf,  Editor 


CO  VER  PHOTOS  BY  JOHN  PA  TTON 

It  is  in  the  month  of  March  that  we  seem  most  spellbound,  as  if  in  the  start- 
ing gate,  readying  for  the  new  season.  Yes,  some  of  us  are  fishing  at  this  time, 
but  most  are  not,  and  few  do  not  dream  of  the  warmer  months  ahead. 
Whether  we  wade,  fish  from  shore,  or  boat,  thoughts  of  the  spring  and  sum- 
mer months  fill  our  minds.  That  is  what  we  have  hoped  to  project  on  this 
month’s  covers. 
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Allegheny  River 

I frequently  fish  the  Allegheny  Ri- 
ver between  locks  & dam  number  2 at 
the  Highland  Park  Bridge  and  locks 
and  dam  number  3 in  Cheswick.  This 
area,  which  is  a fairly  sizable  stretch 
of  water,  is  within  a five  to  twenty 
minute  drive  from  my  home  depend- 
ing on  where  I fish.  Fishing  is  spotty 
most  of  the  time,  but  1 have  caught 
and  released  (along  with  a few  of  the 
people  I fish  with),  a couple  of  small- 
mouths,  3 lbs.  plus,  (very  close  to 
being  wallhangers),  a few  northerns 
and  muskies  in  the  fifteen  to  twenty- 
five  inch  range,  walleye  from  about 
twelve  to  twenty  inches,  some  very 
nice-sized  channel  cats,  a number  of 
smallmouths  in  the  eight  to  fifteen- 
inch  range,  and  a variety  of  panfish. 

1 have  a few  questions  concerning 
these  fish  and  this  fishery. 

1. )  None  of  the  northerns  or 
musky  we’ve  caught  have  been  legal 
sized  fish.  Are  these  fish  the  result  of 
stockings?  If  they  are,  will  there  be 
future  stockings?  I know  there  must 
be  legal,  and  maybe  even  trophy- 
sized, pike  in  these  waters,  but  I 
haven’t  run  across  any  yet. 

2. )  We  have  caught  walleye,  and 
have  seen  a couple  of  sauger  caught. 
Are  these  fish  stocked? 

3. )  As  you  know,  the  Allegheny 
River  has  cleaned  up  considerably 
over  the  past  decade  or  so,  especially 
in  this  area.  Is  the  water  clean  enough 
to  support  a good  fish  population? 
Mainly,  are  pike,  walleye,  and  par- 
ticularly bass  able  to  successfully  and 
productively  reproduce  in  these  wa- 
ters? I understand  that  smallmouth 
bass  are  not  stocked  and  rely  entirely 
on  natural  reproduction  to  sustain 
their  population. 

4. )  Is  there  really  a large  enough 
bass  population  on  the  Lower  Alle- 
gheny River  to  warrant  a year  round 
season?  Fishing  pressure  practically 


doubles  down  there  every  season,  and 
I personally  feel  that  this  is  a very  del- 
icate fishery  that  requires  a closed 
season  during  the  spawning  period.  1 
also  think  that  there  are  many  other 
streams  which  should  have  a closed 
season.  The  Fish  Commission  was  a 
little  too  hasty  in  opening  all  rivers 
and  streams  to  year  round  bass 
fishing.  I realize  it  is  impossible  to 
study  all  rivers  and  streams  in  Penn- 
sylvania but  a more  selective  ap- 
proach, (as  was  done  with  lakes  and 
ponds)  would  prove  more  beneficial 
in  years  to  come.  In  conclusion,  min- 
imum size  should  also  be  increased  on 
the  larger  streams  of  the  Common- 
wealth. 

Your  answers  to  my  questions 
would  be  greatly  appreciated,  and  I 
would  like  to  add  that  fishing  in 
Pennsylvania  is  a privilege  too  many 
people  take  for  granted. 

Sincerely, 

Bill  Lyons 

Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


Dear  Mr.  Lyons: 

Your  recent  letter  to  the  Editor 
concerning  fishing  in  the  lower 
Allegheny  River  has  come  to  my  at- 
tention ancl  I shad  try  to  answer  your 
questions  as  thoroughly  as  possible. 

The  muskellunge  and  northern  pike 
you  have  been  catching  are  the  result 
of  the  Commission’s  stocking  pro- 
gram in  the  tower  river  (from  the 
Point  up  to  East  Brady).  Since  1972 
we  have  stocked  150,000  muskellunge 
fry,  10,600  pure  muskellunge  finger- 
lings,  2,881  tiger  muskellunge  finger- 
lings,  1,500  northern  pike  fingerlings 
and  93,500  walleye  fry  and  finger- 
lings.  Because  the  walleye  are  now 
sustaining  their  numbers  through  nat- 
ural reproduction,  we  have  not 
stocked  any  fry  or  fingerlings  since 
1977.  Muskellunge  fingerlings  are 
stocked  on  an  annual  basis  in  order  to 
maintain  a population  we  hope  will 
provide  a trophy  fishery  in  the  years 
to  come. 

The  sauger  you  have  seen  caught 
are  part  of  the  naturally  reproducing 
stocks  that  have  been  moving  into  the 
lower  Allegheny  River  from  the  Ohio. 
Although  the  sauger  will  not  grow  as 
big  as  the  walleye,  they  are  as  good 
eating  as  the  perch  and  walleye  and 


they  are  a welcomed  addition  to  the 
fishery  resource  of  the  river.  A recent 
note  from  our  waterways  patrolman 
in  Armstrong  County  indicated  Lonie 
Fair  of  Adrian  recently  caught  a 21 3A 
inch  sauger  at  lock  and  dam  #8  below 
Templeton.  Although  that  fish  was  a 
state  record,  it  was  returned  to  the 
river  since  Lonie  wasn  7 sure  what  it 
was.  My  article  in  the  March  1981 
Angler  will  give  you  more  details 
about  the  sauger. 

In  answer  to  your  last  two  ques- 
tions, the  water  quality  in  the  lower 
river  has  been  more  than  adequate 
over  the  past  decade  to  support 
spawning  populations.  Walleye, 
smallmouth  bass,  various  panfish, 
and  forage  species  are  all  reproducing 
throughout  the  lower  river.  If  there  is 
any  limiting  factor  that  affects  the 
bass  populations  in  the  lower  river,  it 
is  more  likely  the  type  of  habitat  that 
exists  there  than  the  fishing  pressure. 
The  navigation  dams  on  the  river 
have  created  a type  of  habitat  that 
favors  neither  species  of  bass.  The 
series  of  high  flow  through  dams  does 
not  favor  largemouth  bass  reproduc- 
tion because  of  the  lack  of  stable, 
shallow  spawning  areas  with  suitable 
water  temperatures  and  constant 
levels.  The  dams  also  create  problems 
for  smallmouth  bass  spawning  since 
there  are  limited  spawning  sites  avail- 
able in  many  pools  because  of  past 
dredging  and  the  lack  of  cover  for  the 
nests. 

This  argument  is  supported  by  sev- 
eral observations  we  have  made  over 
the  past  few  years.  The  most  success- 
ful spawning  game  fish,  the  walleye, 
runs  up  feeder  streams  during  the 
spring  to  more  suitable  spawning  sites 
on  free  flowing  waters  and  isn’t  lim- 
ited to  the  poorer  habitat  in  the  main 
river.  Secondly,  the  smallmouth  bass 
fingerling  populations  in  the  mouths 
of  feeder  streams  are  more  abundant 
than  anywhere  in  the  main  river. 

In  the  case  of  the  tower  Allegheny 
and  other  larger  rivers  in  the  Com- 
monwealth, we  feel  that  seasonal 
temperature  changes,  water  level  fluc- 
tuations and  habitat  problems  are  far 
more  important  in  determining  the 
success  of  smallmouth  bass  popula- 
tions than  fishing  pressure.  The  size 
of  the  larger  rivers  and  lack  of  fishing 
pressure  on  the  smaller  smallmouth 
waters  in  the  state  insure  the  success- 
ful reproduction  of  smallmouth  in 
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these  waters.  We  will  be  taking  a 
closer  look  at  the  affect  of  size  limits 
on  the  structure  of  both  large  and 
smallmouth  bass  populations  in  the 
future  to  see  if  some  adjustment  to 
that  regulation  is  warranted. 

Hopefully,  I have  answered  most 
of  your  questions.  Thank  you  for  ex- 
pressing your  interest  in  the  Alle- 
gheny River  and  the  fishery  resources 
of  the  state.  If  you  have  any  more 
questions,  please  contact  me  again. 


Sincerely, 

C.  Blake  Weirich 
Area  Fisheries  Manager 


Bone  Dry? 

Dear  Mr.  Abele: 

I read  with  a lot  of  interest  your 
prefaces  on  the  inside  cover  of  “The 
Angler’’,  and  I am  happy  with  the 
way  you  are  conducting  the  affairs  of 
our  heritage  to  fish,  clean  unpolluted 
water,  and  your  concern  with  the 
shad  situation  in  the  Susquehanna. 

I write  an  outdoor  column  that  co- 
vers three  papers  in  Upper  Dauphin, 
Schuylkill,  Northumberland  and 
Union  Counties,  and  give  you  a 
“plug”  whenever  I can,  because  I feel 
you  are  sincere. 

Now  to  get  at  the  gist  of  writing 
this  letter.  In  the  anniversary  issue  of 
“The  Angler”,  you  said,  “we  don’t 
know  how  the  trout  survived  the  con- 
ditions in  the  bone  dry  feeder 
streams,  but  they  were  there”. 

I am  inclined  to  think  that  you  do 
know,  but  if  not,  here  is  my  answer. 
During  W.P.A.  days  in  1936,  the  tiny 
Borough  of  Lykens,  nestled  in  the  far 
northern  part  of  Dauphin  County, 
sponsored  a flood  wall  project  along 
Rattling  Creek  which  flows  along  the 
southern  boundary  of  the  town.  It 
was  necessary  to  dig  down  two  feet 
along  the  edge  of  the  stream  for  a 
footer.  The  stream  was  practically 
dry. 

On  three  successive  days,  the  fore- 
man on  the  project  called  me  to  look 
at  trout  they  had  dug  up  eighteen 
inches  below  the  normal  stream  sur- 
face. They  had  found  the  water  level 
and  took  refuge  there  as  the  stream 
receded. 

I have  had  occasion  to  witness  simi- 
lar cases,  and  I am  convinced  that  the 


old  proverb  that  “God  has  myster- 
ious ways  His  wonders  ‘to  perform” 
is  so  true.  Fish  will  nose  down  in  the 
gravel  to  seek  a comfortable  atmos- 
phere. 

1 was  writing  a few  articles  for 
“The  Angler”  at  that  time,  and  re- 
ported the  findings  to  Alex  Sweigart, 
then  editor. 

I was  secretary  of  the  Borough  of 
Lykens  at  that  time,  and  I also  took 
occasion  to  enter  it  in  my  report  on 
the  minutes  for  the  next  meeting  of 
council. 

I had  a similar  incident  in  Centre 
County  at  a stream  that  was  com- 
pletely dried  up.  It  had  trout  the  fol- 
lowing season,  and  according  to 
Richard  Owens,  then  warden,  it  had 
not  been  stocked.  Where  did  they 
come  from?  The  answer  can  only  be, 
down  in  the  gravel  at  the  water  table. 

While  I’m  writing  this,  there  comes 
to  mind  a pet  gripe  I have  been 
plagued  with  for  some  time.  Camps 
along  Penn’s  Creek  were  asked  to  o- 
pen  small  dams  on  feeder  streams, 
built  by  youngsters,  to  permit  the 
trout  to  go  up  to  spawn.  During  the 
late  season,  some  slobs  catch  the 
spawning  trout  out  of  the  feeder 
streams.  This  is  not  conservation  con- 
duct and  should  be  stopped.  I say,  de- 
clare the  feeder  streams,  “off  limits” 
and  post  them. 

In  the  same  vein,  I don’t  think  the 
Fish  Commission  should  strip  the 
eggs  from  the  female  spawners  in  the 
feeder  streams,  which  I have  witnes- 
sed. 

For  the  best  interest  of  all  con- 
cerned, our  views  as  conservationists 
may  help. 

Sincerely  yours, 
Clayton  L.  Peters 
York,  PA 


Beagle  Rescued 

While  hunting  in  Harford  Town- 
ship, Susquehanna  County,  my  bea- 
gle fell  into  open  water  on  an  ice-cov- 
ered lake. 

The  dog  was  unable  to  free  himself 
from  his  predicament,  so  I called  the 
local  Game  Protector.  Wihin  no  time, 
Game  Protector  Norman  Forche  and 
Waterways  Patrolman  Richard  Rob- 
erts had  rescued  my  beagle. 

It  is  nice  to  know  that  there  are  still 


nice  people  remaining  in  this  topsy- 
turvy world.  I am  forever  grateful 
Mr.  Roberts,  and  really  impressed. 

As  ever, 

Paul  S.  C'apparell 
Peckville,  Pa. 


Fish  1,  2 

I’m  writing  this  letter  for  all  of 
your  readers  who  are  somewhat  pessi- 
mistic toward  the  idea  of  “dreams 
coming  true”.  I’ve  been  a resident  of 
Pennsylvania  since  birth  and  have 
been  a member  of  the  avid  angling 
community  almost  as  long.  Through 
the  years  I’ve  found  out  just  how 
addicting  fishing  can  be.  One  of  my 
dreams  (other  than  the  endless  search 
for  that  once-in-a-lifetime  “wall- 
hanger”  fish)  has  been  to  become  a 
member  of  a fine  organization  like 
yours,  devoted  to  the  enhancement 
and  protection  of  our  aquatic  re- 
sources. With  the  help  of  wonderful 
parents,  professors,  etc.,  that  dream 
has  come  true.  For  the  past  few-  years 
I’ve  enjoyed  being  employed  as  a pri- 
vate biological  consultant  and  as  a 
fisheries  biologist  for  a private  con- 
sulting firm. 

More  recently  I’ve  had  a second 
dream  come  true.  I’ve  found  a girl 
who  is  fantastic  and  loves  to  fish. 
She’s  extremely  understanding,  even 
with  those  spur-of-the-moment  trips 
to  fish  a hatch  or  catch  a salmon  run. 

I can’t  begin  to  list  all  of  her  good 
qualities  . . . .so,  you  see,  I just  had 
to  marry  her!  As  cliche  as  it  sounds, 
dreams  do  come  true. 

Sincerely, 

Blaine  D.  Snyder 

Dallastown,  Pa. 

P.S.  Enclosed  is  a photo  of  our 
license  plates.  They  tell  it  like  it  is. 
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Pride  And  Joy 


by  Howard  Bach 

When  we  boat  lovers  compare 
photos  of  our  vessels,  a 
friend  is  fond  of  opening  his  wallet 
with  the  announcement  that  he  will 
show  us  a photo  of  his  pride  and 
joy.  With  that  he  whips  out  a photo 
of  two  grocery  shelf  items,  a bottle 
of  Pride  and  a bottle  of  Joy. 
Notwithstanding  his  jibe,  the  term 
“pride  and  joy’’  describes  how 
many  boaters  feel  about  their  water 
vehicles  and,  indeed,  in  many  cases 


our  boats  are  worth  more  than  our 
family  cars.  With  such  an 
investment  it  is  important  to  protect 
the  boat  and  trailer,  not  only  to 
maintain  their  value,  but  also  to 
insure  safety  in  travelling  and  on  the 
water. 

When  spring  sunshine  warms  the 
water  and  beckons  us  to  launch  our 
boats,  we  should  take  time  for  a 
thorough  checkup  of  the  rig  before 
that  first  launch.  Hopefully,  many  of 


these  checks  were  made  in  the  fall, 
before  storage,  but  it  certainly  does 
not  hurt  to  repeat  them,  and  some 
of  them  should  be  done  both  fall 
and  spring. 

Start  with  the  motor.  Remove  the 
plugs  and  clean  and  gap  them,  or 
replace  them  if  worn.  The  cost  of  a 
new  set  of  plugs  is  small  compared 
to  trouble  on  the  water. 

Lubricate  the  motor,  following 
the  guide  in  the  owner’s  manual. 


The  author’s  pride  and  joy.  Regular  attention  to  motor,  boat  and  trailer  helps  maintain  the  value  of  the  rig,  and  make 
them  perform  better  in  the  water. 
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Remove  the  bottom  plug  on  the 
lower  unit  to  see  if  there  is  any 
water  in  the  grease.  Then  add  grease 
through  the  bottom  opening  until  it 
runs  out  the  top.  Better  yet, 
completely  drain  the  lower  unit  and 
refill  with  fresh  grease. 

If  water  is  detected  in  the  grease 
of  the  lower  unit,  it  is  evidence  of 
either  a leaky  shaft  seal  or  a leaking 
water  pump.  In  either  event,  have  it 
repaired  before  attempting  to  use 
the  motor. 

Remove  the  propeller  and  inspect 
for  monofilament  line  and/or 
damage  to  the  shaft.  Any 
monofilament  line  should  be 
removed  as  it  can  damage  the  shaft 
seal. 

If  the  propeller  is  nicked  or 
damaged,  have  it  repaired  before 
reinstalling  on  the  motor.  A 
damaged  propeller  will  adversely 
affect  the  performance  and 
efficiency  of  the  engine  and  may,  in 
fact,  cause  damage  to  the  motor  by 
vibrating  in  operation. 

Check  the  mounting  bolts  where 
the  motor  attaches  to  the  transom, 
and  check  the  steering  gear  to  insure 
that  all  threaded  connections  are 
tight,  and  that  cables  are  not 
damaged. 

Purchase  a flushing  adaptor  to  fit 
your  motor,  and  start  the  motor  in 
your  driveway  before  taking  the 
boat  to  the  lake.  On  the  water  is  no 
time  to  determine  that  the  motor 
will  not  start.  Flushing  adaptors  are 
available  from  any  boat  dealer. 

They  consist  of  a belt  that  covers 
the  water  inlets,  with  a connector 
for  a garden  hose.  With  this  adaptor 
you  can  circulate  fresh  water 
through  the  motor  while  running  it 
at  slow  speed. 

Check  the  entire  boat  hull  for 
damage,  and  repair  or  have  repaired 
as  needed.  Wash  and  polish  the 
hull.  Not  only  will  this  improve  the 
appearance  of  the  boat,  but  it  will 
also  increase  the  performance  of  the 
hull  in  the  water. 

Topside,  check  all  screws  and 
hardware.  Tighten  screws  and 
replace  any  damaged  hardware.  Any 
damage  to  carpeting  or  upholstery 
should  be  repaired  at  this  time  to 
prevent  it  from  getting  worse.  Such 
repairs  have  a habit  of  being 
ignored  during  the  busy  boating 
season. 


Use  of  a flushing  adaptor  permits  circulating  fresh  water  through  the  motor 
while  operating  it  on  land. 
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Pressure  lubricators  keep  water  out  of  the  bearings,  and  are  easily  greased 
without  removing  the  wheels. 
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Water  should  be  added  to  the 
batteries  if  needed,  and  batteries 
charged.  If  battery  will  not  take  a 
charge,  it  probably  needs  to  be 
replaced.  Replace  it  with  a good 
marine  battery. 

Be  sure  all  electrical  accessories 
are  in  working  order.  Lights  should 
all  work  properly  and  current 
should  be  available  to  the  depth 
finder,  temperature  gauge,  spotlight 
outlet,  and  other  such  accessories. 

If  a common  panel  is  used  for 
the  wiring,  be  sure  all  connections 
are  tight  and  working. 

Check  lines,  anchor,  and  other 
seaman-type  devices  to  be  sure  they 
are  all  in  good  condition.  Be  sure  the 
fire  extinguisher  is  charged,  and  any 
signalling  device  is  in  proper 
working  order.  PFDs  should  be  in 
good  condition,  and  vest  type,  with 
an  additional  throwable  type, 
whether  or  not  it  is  required  for 
your  boat. 

Inspect  trailer  bolts  to  be  sure 
they  are  tight.  Any  rust  spots  on  the 
trailer  should  be  wire  brushed  and 
sanded,  then  repainted.  Wiring 
should  be  checked  to  make  sure  all 
lights  are  working. 


Trailer  wheels  should  be  pulled. 
Check  bearings  and  seals,  and 
replace  or  repack  as  needed.  If  you 
submerge  your  trailer  wheels,  it  is 
well  to  add  pressure  lubricators, 
such  as  Bearing  Buddies,  to  keep  the 
bearings  greased  under  pressure  and 
prevent  water  from  entering  the 
bearings. 

Winch  rope  should  not  be  frayed. 
If  it  is,  replace  it.  Safety  chain 
should  be  added  to  the  bow  support 
as  a safeguard  against  breakage  of 
the  winch  rope. 

Finally,  inspect  the  hitch  on  the 
towing  vehicle.  It  should  be  solid, 
and  securely  bolted  to  the  frame  of 
the  vehicle.  I once  had  a hitch  with 
a crack  in  the  towing  bar.  Only 
close  inspection  saved  me  from  a 
possible  accident  with  my  new  bass 
boat. 

Such  a thorough  checkup  of  boat 
and  trailer  will  take  the  best  part  of 
a day.  Such  time  is  hard  to  come  by 
when  you  are  anxious  to  get  your 
boat  on  the  water.  However,  careful 
attention  to  these  details  will  save 
problems  later,  at  a time  and  place 
selected  by  fate,  and  not  necessarily 
to  your  convenience. 


Add  gearcase  lube  through  the  drain  plug  until  it  runs  out  of  the  top  hole. 


Boating 

The  ANGLER’S  monthly  column 
concerned  with  passing  the  word  on 
boating. 

Anchoring 

At  times  the  boater  may  wish  to  an- 
chor to  swim,  eat,  fish,  or  just  to  re- 
lax. When  anchoring,  choose  a spot 
with  a good  holding  bottom,  protec- 
tion from  the  wind,  and  water  of  suit- 
able depth.  Such  an  anchorage  is 
good  for  overnight  stays,  and  it  frees 
the  skipper  from  worrying  about  the 
weather. 

The  weight  of  the  modern  anchor  is 
unimportant  in  determining  not  only 
the  holding  power,  but  also  the  ease 
with  which  the  anchor  buries.  It’s 
penetrating  capability  depends  on  its 
design,  not  weight.  Homemade  an- 
chors, however,  still  rely  on  the 
weight  of  the  anchor  for  their  holding 
power.  In  making  an  anchor,  propor- 
tion the  anchor  weight  to  the  boat 
length.  An  anchor  of  one  pound  per 
boat  foot  is  more  than  enough  weight 
to  hold  most  boats. 

Use  an  anchor  with  at  least  five 
times  as  much  line  as  the  depth  of  the 
water.  A long  line  cushions  the  shock 
of  rough  water  on  the  boat.  It  helps 
hold  the  anchor  better.  A short  length 
of  chain  between  the  anchor  and  line 
will  also  improve  its  holding  ability. 

To  anchor,  move  the  bow  slowly  to 
the  spot  where  the  anchor  will  lie. 
Slow  down,  use  reverse  gear  to  con- 
trol motion.  Then  lower  the  anchor 
over  the  side,  hand  over  hand.  Never 
stand  in  the  coils  of  line  on  deck. 
Don’t  attempt  to  heave  the  anchor  by 
casting  from  the  side  of  the  boat. 
Lower  it  as  described  above,  then,  the 
possibility  of  fouling  the  anchor  is 
minimized. 

With  the  anchor  on  the  bottom  and 
the  boat  backing  down  slowly,  line 
can  be  payed  out  as  the  anchor  takes 
it,  preferably  with  a turn  of  line 
around  a cleat.  Stop  the  line  when  it  is 
out  about  five  times  the  depth  of  the 
water;  the  anchor  will  get  a quick, 
sure  bite  into  the  bottom.  Make  the 
line  fast  and  shut  off  the  motor. 

After  the  boat  is  anchored,  line  it 
up  with  a landmark  on  the  far  shore. 
Then  you’ll  be  able  to  tell  if  it  does 
begin  to  drift. 
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Kinzua  Tailwater 


by  Mike  Bleech 

The  Kinzua  Dam  tailwaters  offer 
productive  year-round  fishing  to 
the  shore-bound  angler.  Even  during 
the  traditional  off  season  period  of 
late  March  and  early  April,  quality 
trout  fishing  is  there  for  the  angler 
with  a case  of  “cabin  fever’’.  Trout 
season  is  open  all  year  from  the 
Kinzua  Dam,  downstream  % mile  to 
the  head  of  Dixon  Island,  with  a 
daily  creel  limit  of  three  trout. 
Though  harsh  weather  conditions 


often  accompany  winter  or  early 
spring  fishing,  the  reward  is  some  of 
the  finest  trophy  trout  fishing 
available  in  Pennsylvania.  Both 
rainbow  and  brown  trout  to 
fourteen  pounds  have  been  reported. 
Though  most  trout  caught  in  the 
tailwaters  are  browns,  the  possibility 
for  a state  record  rainbow  trout  is 
very  real.  Increased  emphasis  in  the 
reservoir  on  the  rainbow  trout 
fishery  may  increase  the  chances. 


Good  catches  can  be  made  all 
through  this  period  if  the  angler  is 
able  to  adapt  to  change,  because 
this  is  a period  of  change.  During 
the  winter  months,  the  water 
temperature  at  the  dam  runs  33  °F, 
but  in  early  April  it  starts  to  rise, 
going  up  quickly  to  about  40°F.  In 
mid-May  the  upper  gates  of  the  dam 
are  opened,  which  triggers  what 
many  locals  consider  the  best  fishing 
of  the  year  at  the  Kinzua  tailwaters. 
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Even  during  the  cold  water 
months  of  winter,  trout  and 
walleyes  can  be  caught.  Some 
exceptional  muskies  are  also  brought 
in.  The  largest  officially  reported  so 
far  was  a 43-pound  musky  caught 
by  Darcey  Campbell,  of  Warren, 
but  a few  other  fish  have 
approached  that  size.  Campbell’s 
musky  hit  a Rapala,  when  air 
temperature  was  near  0°F. 

The  fish  are  found  in  calm  water 
when  water  temperature  is  so  low, 
since  their  slow  metabolisms  won’t 
allow  a big  energy  output.  Lures 
and  baits  should  be  worked  slowly. 

Walleyes  locate  in  the  slowest 
water  possible,  sometimes  as  shallow 
as  four  feet.  The  best  method  to 
catch  these  cold  water  walleyes  is  a 
shiner  worked  across  the  bottom.  It 
is  impossible  to  work  the  shiner  too 
slow.  Still  fishing  is  very  effective 
once  the  walleyes  are  located. 

The  walleyes  will  also  hit  jigs,  but 
again,  work  the  jig  very  slowly.  The 
only  real  advantage  to  jigging  is  that 
it  keeps  the  angler’s  hands  from 
getting  wet  in  a minnow  bucket.  It 
is  a good  idea  to  bring  a rag  on  which 
to  wipe  your  hands. 

Trout  are  more  nomadic.  Though 
usually  they  won’t  be  found  in  swift 
water,  they  are  often  active  near  the 
edge  of  a current.  And  the  trout  will 
hit  a lure  or  bait  fished  well  above 
the  bottom.  Trout  will  go  much 
farther  after  food  in  thirty-three 
degree  water  than  a walleye  will. 

A popular  and  effective  tactic  at 
the  Kinzua  tailwaters  is  the  strung 
minnow.  It  is  useful  for  trout  and 
walleyes  during  any  season.  The 
method’s  biggest  asset  is  its  high 
hooking  percentage.  Anglers  can  set 
the  hook  immediately  after  feeling 
the  fish  strike,  since  the  hook  is  in 
the  minnow’s  mid  or  rear  section.  If 
the  fish  is  allowed  to  run  with  the 
bait,  line  drag  caused  by  cross 
currents  will  often  cause  the  fish  to 
drop  the  bait. 

The  only  special  equipment 
needed  to  string  minnows  is  a 
baiting  needle.  The  first  step  is  to  tie 
a loop  on  the  end  of  your  line,  then 
hook  the  loop  over  the  end  of  the 
baiting  needle.  Insert  the  needle  into 
the  minnow’s  mouth,  and  bring  it 
out  the  vent.  Attach  a treble  hook 
to  the  loop  in  the  line.  A size  eight 
treble  hook  is  the  right  size  for  three 


-to  five-inch  minnows,  and  an  open 
treble  will  make  the  job  easier. 
(Some  anglers,  however,  feel  that  a 
large  fish  will  straighten  out  a split 
treble).  Finally,  insert  one  point  of 
the  treble  into  the  minnow  between 
the  tail  and  the  dorsal  fin,  then  pull 
the  line  tight. 

A large  split  shot  pinched  about 
two  feet  ahead  of  the  bait  is  enough 
weight  in  shallow  or  calm  water.  In 
deep  or  swift  water  a sliding  egg 
sinker  is  placed  above  a barrel 
swivel.  The  swivel  is  tied  two  feet 
ahead  of  the  minnow. 

An  alternative  weighting  method 
involves  the  use  of  a dropper  line.  A 
sinker  is  attached  to  the  swivel  by  a 
four  to  six-inch  leader.  The  leader 
should  be  lighter  test  than  the  main 
line  so  the  sinker  can  break  away 
without  damaging  the  rest  of  the 
rig.  Keep  the  leader  shorter  than  six 
inches  to  avoid  twisting. 


A Black,  orange,  and  yellow 
buck  tail  jig  pattern  gained  a 
reputation  for  its 
attractiveness  to  lunker 
walleyes  before  plastic  jig 
bodies  invaded  the  market. 


Cold  water  trout  will  also  strike 
artificial  lures,  such  as  jigs,  spoons 
and  Rapalas.  A white  jig,  either 
plastic  body  or  bucktail,  is  the  most 
popular  artificial  for  trout  in  the 
winter.  Rapalas  are  a close  second, 
in  perch  or  silver  color  pattern. 

In  early  April,  the  water 
temperature  will  start  to  rise. 

Though  walleye  season  is  closed, 
trout  fishing  is  at  its  best.  Local 
anglers  watch  for  the  opening  of  the 
dam’s  upper  gates  in  mid-May, 
which  is  a sign  of  good  fishing  to 
come. 

Trout  activity  picks  up  with  the 
rising  water  temperatures.  The  trout 
can  now  be  found  virtually 
anywhere  in  the  tailwaters,  including 
the  white  water  in  the  discharge. 
Fishing  off  the  walls  which  line  the 
discharge  area  is  very  popular. 
Strung  minnows  account  for  most 


of  the  fish  caught  off  the  walls. 

A good  general  rule,  especially  at 
this  time  of  the  year,  but  in  other 
seasons  as  well,  is  to  move  closer  to 
the  dam  as  the  discharge  decreases, 
and  move  away  from  the  dam  as  the 
discharge  from  the  dam  increases. 
Many  visiting  anglers  are 
discouraged  by  spring’s  high  water 
levels,  however,  experienced  locals 
are  encouraged  by  it. 

Most  of  the  fantastic  fishing  spells 
that  occur  in  the  tailwaters  happen 
during  periods  of  high  water. 

Though  trout  fishing  may  be  good 
while  the  dam’s  discharge  rate  is 
changing  frequently,  the  best 
walleye  action  usually  begins  on  the 
third  day  after  the  discharge  has 
increased,  then  stabilized.  This 
pattern  holds  throughout  the  entire 
season. 

The  warmer  water  of  spring  also 
allows  the  walleyes  to  move  into 
slightly  swifter  water.  By  the  season 
opener  in  May,  the  walleyes  should 
be  over  their  post-spawn  period  of 
inactivity.  While  they  will  move 
around  and  chase  a bait  or  lure 
further  than  in  winter,  they  will  not 
often  be  found  in  shallow  water, 
especially  the  larger  walleyes.  Jigs 
are  probably  the  most  effective  lures 
to  catch  walleyes  on  under  these 
conditions,  and  as  in  all  seasons, 
white  and  yellow  are  the  favorite 
colors.  Chartreuse  is  also  good,  but 
the  color  has  not  caught  on  with 
many  anglers.  A black,  orange,  and 
yellow  bucktail  jig  pattern  gained  a 
reputation  for  its  attractiveness  to 
lunker  walleyes,  before  plastic  jig 
bodies  invaded  the  market. 

The  most  important  point  about 
presentation  for  walleyes  is  keeping 
the  lure  or  bait  near  the  bottom. 

This  can  be  tricky  at  the  tailwaters 
because  of  the  many  cross  currents 
and  depth  changes.  Many  anglers 
are  frustrated  by  the  number  of 
snags,  indeed,  in  many  cases,  the 
angler  will  either  catch  a fish  or  lose 
his  rig  on  every  cast.  This  problem 
is  overweighed  by  the  number  of 
walleyes  caught,  when  they  are 
active. 

I hope  I have  made  the  point  that 
the  open  water  angler  need  not  put 
the  fishing  gear  away  for  the  cold 
weather  months.  There  is  plenty  of 
fishing  action  available  at  the 
Kinzua  tailwaters! 
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In  a continued  observance  of  our  Fiftieth  year 


ANOTHER  season  is  rolling  around  fast, 
another  season  with  mixed  emotions, 
local  feuds,  trespass  notices,  pollution  prob- 
lems, crowded  conditions,  indiscretions,  even 
violations  and  illegal  practices — another 
season  not  unlike  those  past  with  hopes  and 
disappointments,  pleasures  and  sorrows — an- 
other season  giving  each  fisherman  a chance 
for  a fresh  start — offering  all  of  us  the  op- 
portunity of  improving  the  outlook  along  the 
waterways,  educating  more  backward  fellows, 
streamlining  the  ever  present  goal  for  better 
angling  “Fish  more  for  fun  and  less  for  meat,” 
another  shot  at  that  as  yet  unattained  ideal 
“If  you  would  catch  more,  kill  less.” 

A little  education  is  often  called  a sorry 
thing — conservation  programs  and  good 

sportsmanship  ideologies  sponsored  and  prac- 
ticed merely  by  a cross  section  of  a com- 
munity’s anglers  are  just  about  as  tragic. 

This  discussion  is  not  intended  to  be  funny 
nor  yet  reproach  any  one  individual  or  group. 
Rather  in  retrospect  it  attempts  a review  of 
certain  little  ill-advised  incidents  that  all  of 
us  witness  from  time  to  time.  Selected  at 
random  for  consideration,  the  collective  hap- 
penings or  illustrations  make  no  pretense  of 
being  all-inclusive;  there  are  other  kindred 
ills,  probably  more  potent  than  these.  The 
moral  intended  is  that  too  many  of  these  fool- 
hardy incidents  multiplied  into  one  irrecon- 
cilable grievance  generally  reacts  to  the  col- 
lective disadvantage,  and  especially  in  certain 
localities  where  there  may  already  be  a fes- 
tering sore  spot  or  a particularly  glowing 
example  of  outraged  sportsmanship.  Then  al- 
though the  majority  may  be  entirely  blame- 
less, all  suffer  alike  with  the  sinning  minority 
when  repercussions  develop. 

For  example  witness  the  closing  of  sections 
on  Spring  Creek  near  Bellefonte  to  Sunday 
fishing  during  1940.  Many  fine  fellows  with 
little  chance  to  angle  other  than  on  the 
Sabbath  worked  these  waters,  quietly,  se- 
dately, unobtrusively.  But  there  was  an- 
other element — thoughtless,  heedless,  incon- 
siderate. To  rid  themselves  of  the  human 


predator,  landowners  united  in  joint  protest. 
And  to  save  a little  fishing  during  the  re- 
maining six  days  of  the  week  and  to  com- 
promise wholesale  postings,  the  Commission 
reluctantly  had  to  close  the  stream  on  Sun- 
day. And  now  the  well-behaved,  both  local 
and  more  distant  alike,  suffer  equally  with 
the  bad,  and  dozens  of  swell  guys,  the  six 
day  workers,  are  again  doing  most  of  their 


fly  tossing  on  the  pages  of  magazines  or 
emphasizing  the  congestion  on  some  other 
waterway — except  for  a sly  stolen  half  an 
hour  or  so  now  and  then  when  permission 
may  be  gotten  to  slip  away  from  work.  Not 
very  encouraging  and  one  doesn’t  like  to  be 
away  from  work  too  much  under  present 
world  conditions — foremen  have  a peculiar 
trait  of  not  appreciating  the  idea. 
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Fishing  is  essentially  a poor  man’s  pastime; 
he  can  not  afford  swanky  yachts,  country  club 
golf,  exclusive  mountain  retreats,  and  for  the 
most  part,  many  inconsiderate  acts  are  affect- 
ing the  more  humble  class,  the  wage  earner 
such  as  you  and  and  I,  and  who  in  the  ulti- 
mate suffer  most.  As  just  hinted  Sunday 
fishing  is  no  boon  to  the  wealthy  individual, 
the  professional  practitioneer,  the  industrial 
head.  Sunday  fishing  mostly  hinders  the  more 
affluent  because  he  is  beset  with  added  com- 
petition; he  might  take  the  trout  Wednesday 
afternoon  that  we  catch  three  days  before; 
likewise  he  seldom  braves  the  congestion  of 
a .Sabbath.  Still  just  such  as  he  have  united 
in  protest  to  insure  such  as  we,  the  humbler, 
our  chance  at  the  sport — we  could  not  have 
attained  the  privilege  in  the  face  of  his  con- 
certed opposition.  And  do  not  overlook,  even 
should  local  water  become  absolutely  barren 
or  wholly  posted,  the  aristocrat  need  not  fear 
for  his  sport — it  will  still  be  abundant  at  the 
private  club,  the  Adirondacks,  the  Great 
Smokies,  the  Pacific  watershed,  Maine,  Michi- 
gan, Newfoundland,  Mexico,  Canada  and  a 
thousand  other  well  known  but  expensive 
localities. 

And  the  farmer  is  our  patron — without  his 
sufferance  there  would  be  little  or  no  fishing. 
Why  the  heck  don’t  we  wake  up  and  take 
stock  of  where  we  stand. 

Solve  this  riddle  for  me.  It  strikes  at  the 
very  heart  of  crowded  waterways,  too  small 
fish  and  complaints  of  poor  fishing  as  the  sea- 
son wanes  and  ebbs — the  despair  of  the  true 
conservationist,  an  imposition  on  no  land- 
owner,  wholly  legal — but  ill  considered  for 
the  example  it  may  set  to  the  more  impres- 
sionable and  less  emotionally  stable.  I refer  to 
one  within  the  brotherhood  and  with  whom  I 
have  little  patience — the  angler  with  a flair 
toward  braggadocio,  the  fellow  who  catches  a 
full  legal  creel  of  infinitesimal  six-inch  trout 
and  rushes  right  to  the  newspaper  office  to  see 
his  picture  in  print — or  just  as  bad  the  fish 
hog  who  kills  a full  creel  of  big  ones  at  each 
and  every  opportunity  and  equally  flaunts  a 
lack  of  restraint  and  sporting  instinct.  A 
hunter  must  kill  to  consummate  his  chase,  but 
not  so  the  fisherman.  Once  a reasonable 
number  of  fish  have  been  taken  for  personal 
consumption,  the  angler  may  harmlessly  con- 
tinue the  sport  and  guard  against  barrenness 
on  a later  day  by  releasing  the  extra  catch. 
He  need  not  kill  to  enjoy.  Display  of  too 
many  little  ones,  flaunting  more  than  reason- 
able weight  of  even  big  babies,  is  mighty 
discouraging  to  the  true  sportsman.  Such  ill 
advised  antics  strike  a vital  blow  at  the  con- 
servationist and  set  his  movement  back  apace. 

This  comment  is  reaching  the  point  where 
it  might  easily  be  misinterpreted — the  pre- 
ceding thought  is  directed  at  those  long 
strings  of  six-inchers  or  wash-boilers  full  of 
lunkers  so  prevalent  on  the  front  pages  of 
newspapers  during  the  first  few  days  of  the 
season.  I like  to  photograph  my  prizes  too, 
and  certain  such  have  appeared  on  pages  of 
this  magazine — but  as  yet  no  one  can  point 
to  a single  specimen  of  less  than  truly  adult 
size  nor  more  than  a brace  of  nice  ones  at 
any  one  time.  I like  my  fishing  too  much. 

So  it  behooves  me  to  advise,  nay  rather 
urge — if  your  catch  is  within  the  personal 
conscience,  worthy  and  measuring  up  to  a 
sportsman’s  creel,  have  it  photographed  by 
all  means — it  will  offer  a lot  of  comfort  and 
pleasure  during  the  off  season,  furnish  the 
clincher  on  any  arguments  as  to  size,  and 
ofttimes  be  the  means  of  putting  oneself  in 
a mellower  and  more  complacent  mood  while 
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otherwise  the  outlook  might  be  melancholy 
and  blue.  If  extraordinary  as  regards  physical 
size  or  some  freakish  peculiarity,  send  a print 
along  to  our  good  friend,  the  editor  of  this 
magazine,  for  his  consideration  and  possible 
publication.  But  be  ever  chary  of  the  ex- 
ample you  may  set  to  the  more  impression- 
able— either  by  word  or  act — on  the  water- 
ways or  otherwise — it  may  pay  mighty 
dividends  to  you. 

In  concluding  this  discussion  of  sizes  and 
creel,  there  is  one  exception.  Some  fishermen 
live  a hundred  miles  or  so  from  good  trout 
fishing  and  only  get  a chance  at  the  sport 
three  or  four  times  each  season.  The  writer 
is  not  one  to  question  this  fellow  if  he  fills 
the  creel  to  take  home  to  any  amount  and  of 
any  size  permissible  within  the  law.  That 
is  only  common  sense  and  self  preservation 
intelligently  applied.  Some  of  us  are  located 
a lot  more  fortunately  than  others. 

Your  correspondent  did  not  intend  to  spend 
so  much  space  on  the  preceding  topic  and  it 
is  time  to  roll  along.  Next  for  consideration 
is  the  roistering  showman  of  the  fraternity, 
the  fellow  who  lifts  a small  fish  bodily  from 
the  water  and  lets  it  dangle,  kick  and  twist 
on  the  end  of  the  line,  impaled  on  a deadly, 
cutting,  barbed  sliver  of  steel,  most  often 
attended  by  profane  comment  as  to  the  hap- 
less victim’s  size.  Is  this  merely  ignorance, 
poor  sportsmanship  or  misguided  wit?  Is  it 
possible  a man  grown  to  at  least  physical 
maturity  does  not  realize  such  an  act  means 
the  loss  of  another  fish,  one  less  in  the  stream 
to  grow  to  adulthood,  possibly  breed,  one 
perhaps  that  he  himself  might  take  when 
grown  to  goodly  proportions  a year  or  so 
later?  And  did  you  ever  notice  the  fellow 
indulging  in  such  an  outrage  is  always  the 
guy  absent  when  some  constructive  improve- 
ment is  being  planned  or  executed?  Also  this 


is  usually  the  same  lad  who  yells  his  head  off 
about  there  being  no  fish  to  catch  after  the 
first  day,  “they  didn’t  put  enough  in,”  and 
what  “they”  ought  to  do  about  it  all.  Un- 
fortunately he  is  the  primary  “they”  not 
doing  what  he  should  about  it,  and  which 
most  everyone  but  himself  fully  appreciates. 

And  now  we  come  to  another  actor.  Un- 
fortunately as  in  so  many  other  fields  of  en- 
deavor and  as  pointed  out  at  the  outset,  the 
sins  of  one  or  two  are  all  too  frequently  in- 
terpreted by  the  native  as  the  personal  every- 
day code  of  the  entire  group — an  ill-advised 
act  will  be  remembered  far  longer  than  the 
considerate  manners  of  the  more  discreet.  A 
flagrant  example  of  thoughtlessness  came  to 
the  attention  of  the  writer  only  the  past  sea- 
son, especially  so  in  view  of  the  setting. 

Fishing  at  a well  known  spot  within  the 
corporate  limits  of  a small  town,  adjacent  to 
a public  park  much  frequented  by  children 
and  in  water  that  might  well  be  closed  should 
the  citizenry  demand  such  drastic  action, 
there  were  perhaps  a hundred  anglers  there- 
abouts and  within  close  proximity.  Services 
were  being  conducted  in  several  churches 
only  a few  rods  away.  Three  or  four  fisher- 
men had  a quart  bottle  of  liquor,  and  in- 
dulged in  full  public  view,  head  thrown  back, 
whisky  gurgling  down.  Warmed  by  the 
liquid,  the  little  group  were  having  a right 
glorious  time — on  the  faces  of  a hundred 
others  there  loomed  only  apprehension  and 
startled  concern. 

Now  farmers  and  villagers  are  mostly 
temperate  folk— with  a deeply  rooted  convic- 
tion for  the  most  part  that  public  imbibing 
is  unnecessary  and  out  of  order,  and  I’m  not 
so  sure  that  this  fisherman  is  not  whole- 
heartedly in  accord,  and  perhaps  even  more 
so.  My  personal  creed  is  live  and  let  live — 


NO  TRESPASSING 

and  I do  not  like  to  condemn  the  pursuit  of 
happiness  as  interpreted  by  another — unless 
such  pursuit  of  happiness  transgresses  or 
threatens  the  rights  of  the  majority.  Fisher- 
men at  best  are  mostly  uninvited  guests  of 
landowners  and  as  such  should  put  their  best 
foot  forward — if  for  no  other  reason,  then 
surely  self-preservation.  Thus  it  behooves 
the  writer  to  urge  if  some  fellows,  and  they 
are  a decided  minority,  must  consume  liquor 
while  actively  fishing,  it  had  best  be  done 
quietly  and  in  seclusion — if  only  as  a mark 
of  good  intent.  In  fact  I personally  could  go 
so  far  as  to  recommend  that  the  Commission 
make  the  practice  as  illegal  as  the  gill  net, 
dynamite  or  gigging — it  is  one  of  the  chiefest 
contributors  to  those  ever  growing  first  night 
and  day  dissatisfactions.  And  regardless  of 
what  an  indulger  may  say,  the  medical  pro- 
fession has  proven  that  even  one  little  drink 
has  a most  definite  reaction  upon  the  mental 
and  physical  well-being  of  the  individual. 
An  angler  even  slightly  dipsy-doodle  may 
have  one  heck  of  a time  personally,  or  at  least 
may  think  he  is  having  a glorious  outing, 
but  he  is  a pain  in  the  neck  to  his  fellows,  a 
decided  hazard  to  collective  safety,  and  not 
fishing  at  the  highest  peak  of  skill — it  just 
isn’t  in  the  books,  liquor  and  top  flight  ang- 
ling do  not  mix  any  better  than  hard  drink 
and  gasoline.  Fortunately  this  condition  is 
not  widespread  nor  does  it  happen  often 
among  good  fishermen — perhaps  it  was  the 
only  time  many  of  the  villagers  ever  wit- 
nessed such  an  incident,  but  I’ll  wager  that 
one  occasion  stands  out  in  mind’s  eye  and  in 
back  yard  comment  many  the  year  to  come. 

In  view  of  the  stiff  penalties  and  the  in- 
consequential food  value  in  the  aggregate, 
why  will  some  individuals  endeavor  to  take 
fish  in  an  illegal  manner?  Most  confiscated 
catches  are  undersize,  and  it  takes  from 
twelve  to  thirteen  six-inch  trout  to  make  up 
one  pound — fresh  fish  at  a couple  hundred 
dollars  the  pound.  Even  an  East  Indian 
Potentate  would  likely  balk  at  that  figure, 
and  still  misguided  individuals  try  to  get 
away  with  it.  Sufficient  evidence  is  offered 
in  Pennsylvania  Angler  from  time  to  time 
through  both  the  medium  of  photos  and  ac- 
companying articles  that  the  offender  can 
not  long  escape  detection.  Some  attempts  are 
downright  foolhardy.  The  writer  has  one  such 
in  mind  and  occurring  several  years  ago  on  a 
much  frequented,  hard  fished  limestone 
stream  near  a goodly  size  town  in  a nearby 
county.  There  is  a cultivated  watercress  bed 
at  the  head  of  the  little  stream  and  at  that 
time  several  fine  trout  called  this  natural 
refuge  home.  Happening  that  way  one  fine 
Sunday  afternoon  and  when  a lot  of  fisher- 
men were  over-running  the  lower  stream,  I 
cautiously  approached  the  cressbeds  with  the 
dubious  hope  of  finding  them  free  of  human- 
ity; I wanted  a solitary  fling  at  those  nice 
trout.  Drawing  nigh  I detected  the  unmis- 
taken sound  of  being  a bit  too  late,  loud  com- 
motion, wild  splashing,  the  babel  of  excited 
male  voices.  Hurriedly  approaching,  I found 
four  young  men,  armed  with  big  clubs, 
trousers  rolled  high,  in  one  of  the  pools 
furiously  chasing  a big  brownie  hither  and 
yon.  Suffice  to  say,  at  my  first  shout,  the 
offenders  hurried  right  away  from  there, 
commenting  that  they  were  looking  for 
snakes.  Apparently  their  power  of  resistance 
had  evaporated  at  sight  of  the  big  fish.  Upon 
another  occasion,  late  twilight  and  in  com- 
pany with  the  Better  Half,  we  chanced  to 


This  nice  day's  catch  of  trout  was  scored  in 
Bowman’s  Creek,  Luzerne  County,  by  Arthur 
Rowe  of  Wilkes-Barre. 

visit  the  same  place.  At  that  time  two  elderly 
individuals,  ostentiously  not  natives,  armed 
with  a netted  contraption,  were  working  it 
along  the  wooden  flood  gates  where  trout  are 
wont  to  hide.  Inquiry  brought  the  declaration 
they  were  seeking  minnows.  Anyway  min- 
nowing  operations  ceased  abruptly  and  the 
pair  departed  without  further  delay.  To  this 
day  I regret  the  lack  of  foresight  in  not  fol- 
lowing them  down  the  pathway  and  securing 
the  license  number  of  the  car. 

Why  will  the  occasional  fellow  carelessly 
trample  down  growing  crops  or  seeded  fields, 
and  walk  upon  freshly  tilled  soil  when  travel- 
ing along  the  banks  of  a stream?  Someone 
owns  all  tillable  land;  someone  is  dependent 
upon  its  productivity  and  is  not  far  away.  The 
outdoorsman,  whether  fisherman,  picnicker  or 
hiker,  is  a guest,  uninvited,  just  as  surely  as 
if  visiting  the  front  yard  of  the  homestead. 
Visiting  a farmer’s  front  yard,  one  would 
hardly  walk  over  and  trample  the  flower  plots 
— then  why  walk  over  or  trample  growing 
crops.  Trampled  fields  spell  trespass  notices 
another  year.  An  excellent  example  of  this 
condition  came  to  writer’s  attention  during 
the  1938  season.  Not  far  from  Harrisburg, 
between  two  easily  accessible  spots  half  a 
mile  apart,  is  a fine  stretch  of  trout  water.  A 
few  fishermen,  but  mostly  picnickers,  women 
and  children,  walking  along  the  bank  as  a 
short  cut  from  one  place  to  another,  tramped 
out  several  rows  of  com,  not  altogether  but 
at  places  where  the  going  became  inconvenient 
on  account  of  brush  or  weeds.  This  fisherman 
pointed  out  the  depradations  to  a companion 
and  predicted  “This  will  be  posted  next 
spring”.  Sure  enough,  opening  day  the  next 
year  found  trespass  notices  in  place.  And 
since,  decent  fishermen  far  in  the  majority 
suffer  along  with  the  offenders.  Truthfully 
this  is  an  offense  seldom  chargeable  to  the 
initiated  veteran  fisherman;  seldom  is  he  a 
field  walker  and  mostly  he  respects  the  right 
of  the  property  owner— but  upon  his  shoulder 
and  to  his  detriment  generally  accrue  the  pen- 
alty rightly  traceable  to  the  hanger-on,  the 
tyro,  the  infrequent  angling  amateur,  the  pic- 
nicker. 

There  is  another  playboy,  and  too  often  he 
has  been  fishing  a goodly  number  of  years. 
Why  will  a fisherman  insist  upon  digging 
worms  upon  the  banks  of  streams;  often  right 
along  the  water  edge?  Does  he  think  no  one 
owns  that  land  or  that  farmers  might  not  care? 
Or  don’t  such  fellows  give  a hoot  whether 
farmers  object  or  not;  also  whether  or  not 
there  may  be  any  fishing  on  the  property  to- 
morrow, next  week  or  another  year?  And  is 
it  possible  the  fellow  never  heard  of  erosion 
and  silt,  and  what  the  combination  does  to 


spawning  beds,  aquatic  vegetation,  forage  and 
baby  fish? 

Why  will  another  fellow,  frequently  only  a 
chance  acquaintance,  blandly  endeavor  to  bor- 
row choice  and  cherished  equipment?  In 
sporting  parlance,  it  is  exceedingly  bad  man- 
ners and  generally  considered  imposing  upon 
good  nature  to  ask  the  loan  of  a pet  gun,  rod, 
line,  flies,  etc.  It  simply  isn’t  done  in  polite 
sporting  circles;  still  some  individuals  like  to 
be  different.  Is  all  this  ignorance,  bad  man- 
ners or  just  the  old  gag  of  the  cheap  skate 
who  wants  everything  for  himself  and  the 
devil  take  the  hindermost?  Better  say  “No” 
emphatically  to  this  fellow — if  not  for  your 
own  sake,  then  as  a favor  to  anglers  in  gen- 
eral. All  this  hardly  applies,  of  course,  to  the 
three  or  four  intimate  companions  within  the 
inner  circle. 

Shall  we  review  the  case  of  another  nuis- 
ance? He  ought  to  be  hung.  It’s  happened 
to  me;  it’s  happened  to  you.  With  stream 
space  aplenty,  why  will  a late  arrival  gallop 
up  and  wade  into  a small  trout  stream  only 
a dozen  yards  above — always  above — a dry 
fly  man  carefully,  cautiously  and  patiently 
working  up.  After  smiling  sheepishly  or  shall 
we  say  guiltily,  the  usurper  calmly  proceeds 
ahead  of  the  first  fellow,  threshes  around, 
kicks  up  silt  and  otherwise  behaves  as  a 
fellow  of  this  type  usually  does.  What  is 
the  newcomer’s  mental  reaction  when  the 
first  fellow  climbs  out  and  departs;  does  the 
former  appreciate  the  rebuke?  Often  I sus- 
pect it  is  all  a racket,  deliberate,  intentional, 
ill-mannered  boorishness.  Stream  conditions 
are  crowded  it  is  true,  but  seldom  so  much 
so  as  to  dictate  those  arm  length  dry  fly 
duets  frequently  imposed  by  late  arrivals  on 
choice  water  in  late  evening. 

Why  do  some  stream  visitors  commit  the 
old  city  picknickers  sin — let  bait  cans,  bottles, 
lunch  wrapping  and  litter  lay  along  the 
waterways  or  worse  still  throw  this  waste 
material  into  the  current?  Pollution  is  still 
pollution  nominally  enough  whether  attri- 
butable to  manufacturing  wastes  or  debris 
and  rubbish.  Nature  intended  fish  to  live  in 
uncontaminated  water.  And  landowners  do 
not  like  the  practice;  who  may  blame  them? 

When  day  is  done,  why  will  some  fisher- 
men throw  surplus  live  bait  upon  the  bank 
to  die,  often  with  a profane  comment  “If 
they  wouldn’t  take  it  on  a hook,  they  can’t 
have  it  now.”  That  live  bait  if  in  good  con- 
dition might  better  be  carefully  deposited  in 
the  stream;  it  is  fish  forage.  Only  God  may 
create;  man  destroys.  It  takes  countless  days 
to  grow  forage  which  may  be  destroyed  in 
one  thoughtless  careless  moment 

And  why  do  fishermen  year  after  year 
naively  complain  about  present  fishing  and 
yearn  for  the  golden  days  “when  I was  a 
boy,”  several  decades  gone,  and  then  blandly 
insist  upon  removing  live  forage  from  game 
fish  water.  Do  they  stop  to  consider  every 
minnow,  helgramite,  crab,  etc.,  taken  from 
fishable  water  robs  a game  species  of  another 
meal.  Everytime  a bucket  is  filled  with  35 
fish  bait  or  bait  fish,  just  so  many  game  fish 
meals  have  gone  aglimmering.  How  happy 
would  said  fisherman  be  if  someone  were  to 
decree  that  he  should  have  35  empty  dinner 
pails;  how  fat  would  he  wax;  how  long  would 
he  survive?  The  magnitude  of  the  practice 
has  been  discussed  a thousand  times;  is  it 
possible  there  are  still  some  unacquainted 
with  the  ultimate?  Why  do  fishermen  toler- 
ate live  bait  slavery  anyway.  Artificials  are 
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more  pleasant  to  use,  more  easily  procurable, 
last  longer,  more  sporting,  catch  more  and 
larger  fish,  and  are  ready  to  use  at  a mo- 
ment’s notice,  anytime,  anywhere.  And  be- 
sides the  artificial  man  is  acknowledged  the 
aristocrat  in  anglerdom. 

Why  do  such  fishermen  as  insist  upon  kill- 
ing “barely  legal”  fish  go  on  the  stream  with- 
out a rule?  Who  hasn’t  fished  with  this  fel- 
low? He’ll  catch  a fish  and  drag  it  around, 
often  on  a stringer  through  the  gills  or  in 
his  hands,  until  he  can  contact  another  mem- 
ber of  the  party  prudent  enough  to  possess 
a measuring  stick.  Nine  times  out  of  ten 
the  doubtful  fish  is  shy  of  legal  requirement 
and  then  returned  to  the  water — to  avoid  a 
possible  fine.  Mostly  the  victim  is  sure  to 
die  and  morally  this  angler  is  just  as  guilty 
as  if  he  had  destroyed  the  undersized  speci- 
men; his  thoughtlessness  or  selfishness  means 
another  babe  sacrificed  without  a chance  to 
attain  sporting  size. 

This  paragraph  is  dedicated  to  the  run  of 
the  lot  bonfire  builder,  a most  inconsiderate 
hombre  if  there  ever  was  one.  Why  do  some 
trout  fishermen,  particularly  first  day  early 
birds,  insist  upon  building  fires  in  the  wee 
small  hours  of  the  morning?  Ordinarily 
the  only  thing  in  possession  at  the  time  is  the 
match,  sometimes  borrowed.  Friend  land- 
owner  is  expected  to  furnish  the  fireplace, 
the  fence  or  tree  to  be  singed,  the  ugly 
summer  long  burned  over  scar  on  the  land- 
scape and  always,  quite  definitely  always,  the 
fire  wood,  the  latter  being  anything  lying 
around  and  accessible  with  the  least  physical 
effort.  Farmers  don’t  like  it.  The  rural 
dweller  usually  is  just  a bit  suspicious  of  the 
outlander’s  judgment  in  handling  open  fires, 
and  frequently  rightly  so;  likely  he  also  feels 
anyone  who  needs  a fire  to  keep  warm  had 
better  remain  at  home,  and  he  is  just  about 
correct  again.  Building  fires  generally  means 
more  trespass  notices.  This  matter  was  dis- 
cussed a short  time  ago  with  a rather  tolerant 
and  generous  minded  landowner  living  along 
an  easily  accessible  and  well  known  hard 
fished  limestone  stream  in  South  Central 
Pennsylvania.  Fires,  rip-snorting  driving  and 
noisy  merry-making  are  nuisances  to  the 
farmer  desiring  to  sleep — utterly  foreign  to  his 
serious  mode  of  life — and  just  because  he  does 
not  come  down  with  the  old  shotgun  and  the 
watchdog  is  no  signal  that  he  is  unaware  of 
the  mob  discourtesy.  Together  with  a lot 
of  other  fishermen,  I am  beginning  to  feel 
more  and  more  with  each  succeeding  season 
that  the  time  has  about  come  to  bar  night 
fishing  for  trout,  at  least  between  the  hours 
of  10:00  p.m.  and  5:00  a.m. 

Another  sure  way  to  acquire  the  open 
enmity  of  the  farmer  is  careless  disregard 
of  fences.  Fences  are  expendible  and  costly, 
an  item  of  farm  maintenance  from  which  no 
revenue  is  derived.  And  don’t  kid  yourself 
that  the  farmer  never  knows  just  because  he 
is  not  about  when  indiscretions  are  com- 
mitted; those  alert  sign-reading  country  eyes 
reconstruct  events  with  uncanny  accuracy, 
even  sometimes  down  to  the  particular  in- 
dividual, and  the  evidence  is  there  to  remind 
him  time  and  again,  not  once  but  as  long 
as  the  fence  lasts.  One  should  never  crawl 
over  a rotted  section  of  worm  fence;  one 
should  never  climb  a wire  fence.  If  you  must 
hurdle  a worm  fence,  be  careful  to  pick  a 
strong  section  near  to  a sturdy  post.  The 
wire  fence  requires  a bit  different  technique; 
crawl  under  or  between  the  strands  if  barbed; 
if  netted  always  under.  And  always  it  is 
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more  preferable  to  hunt  up  the  bars  or  gate; 
you’re  not  in  a hurry  anyway. 

And  why  do  so  many  fishermen  remain 
completely  in  darkness  as  to  the  natural  and 
so  readily  apparent  shyness  of  trout?  Trout 
are  timid,  but  voracious.  Considering  the 
minute  proportions  of  the  usual  diet,  the 
countless  hundreds  of  partly  digested  organ- 
isms in  the  ordinary  stomach,  the  spreckled 
beauty  must  be  looking  for  something  to  eat 
almost  every  minute  of  his  life.  But  he  loses 
appetite  dam  quick  if  there  is  running  about 
along  the  banks;  if  figures  are  silhouetted 
against  the  skyline:  if  shadows  are  permitted 
to  flit  across  the  water!  if  vibrations  traverse 
the  length  and  breadth  of  the  stream.  If  you 
are  one  of  the  fellows  mostly  out  for  a bit 
of  fresh  air  and  sunshine,  have  a heart.  The 
other  fellow  on  the  stream  might  actually 
have  a mind  to  fish  a bit. 

And  then  what  quip  of  the  intellect  en- 
courages an  individual,  usually  of  the  teen 
age,  to  take  a rifle  on  to  the  stream  and 
shoot  target  out  over  the  water.  This  is  an 
excellent  manner  in  which  to  commit  murder, 
especially  during  the  trout  season,  and  sub- 
sequently spend  a nice  long  term  in  some 
federal  or  state  penitentiary.  Such  an  act 
outrages  the  quality  of  common  sense  and 
good  judgment  to  such  an  extent  one  wonders 
about  what  the  parents  of  such  kids  may  be 
thinking.  Firearms  have  no  place  on  any 
stream  or  any  brushy  terrain  when  possibly 
populated  by  hidden  fishermen  except  in  the 
hands  of  an  expert,  adult  in  age  and  intellect, 
and  at  a time  suitable  for  the  extermination 
of  vermin — otherwise  the  rifle  belongs  only  in 
the  shooting  gallery,  the  hunting  field  or  a 
properly  conducted  range.  During  the  1940 
season  I encountered  firearms  all  too  fre- 
quently at  the  much  fished  Letort  Springs, 
near  Carlisle,  Penna.,  and  along  the  upper 
Yellow  Breeches  from  where  it  crosses  the 
Carlisle-Mount  Holly  road  upstream  through 
the  bottom  lands  toward  Huntsdale,  mostly 
in  the  hands  of  mid-teen  age  to  near  ma- 
turity juveniles,  never  fishing,  merely  gun- 
toting  While  indirectly  I was  informed 
arrests  had  been  made  and  officers  were 
watching  the  offenders,  still  I met  up  with 
guns  on  my  last  trip  down  that  way  during 
mid-July. 

It  takes  the  chaff  with  the  straw  to  make  a 
stack;  the  good  mingling  with  the  indifferent 
to  comprise  human  nature.  In  humans  the 
considerate  outnumber  the  indifferent  in 
just  about  the  same  proportion  as  the  straw 
might  overshadow  the  chaff  in  the  prover- 
bial stack.  Many  of  the  annoyances,  indis- 
cretions and  even  violations  mentioned  in  this 
article  are  the  exception  rather  than  the  rule 
or  there  would  be  little  fishing  for  anyone. 
Some  of  these  happenings  one  may  witness 
only  a few  times  in  a life  span;  others  a 
couple  dozen  times  or  more  frequently  in  one 
season.  Little  incidents  such  as  some  of  these 
threaten  our  great  American  heritage  of  free 
fishing,  free  hunting.  Good  sportsmanship 
does  not  end  with  decorous  self-behavior  on 
the  stream  or  afield;  to  a certain  degree  each 
of  us  is  responsible  for  the  conduct  of  our 
fellows.  Nor  can  we  all  be  amateur  police 
officers;  neither  can  regularly  appointed 
wardens  be  at  all  places  at  all  times  nor 
correct  all  ill-advised  conditions — perhaps  in 
many  instances  legally  powerless  of  correc- 
tive action  either  on  account  of  lack  of  juris- 
diction or  the  triviality  of  the  indiscretion. 

Stream  courtesies  and  the  future  guarantee 


of  our  great  fishing  privilege  lie  in  your 
hands  as  well  as  in  mine;  you  and  I are  the 
“they”  who  must  consider  cause  and  effect 
and  keep  our  fraternity  within  bounds,  legally 
when  judicial  steps  are  necessary,  by  teach- 
ing and  example  on  the  more  trivial  matters. 
Let  us  ever  be  reminded  that  proper  stream 
conduct  in  such  behavior  as  reacts  best  to 
common  interests  of  the  some  four  hundred 
thousands  licensed  fishermen.  Let  us  be  ever 
watchful  that  the  “different”  one-half  of  one 
per  cent  keep  in  step  with  the  majority.  Let’s 
see  trespass  notices  lessen  in  number  rather 
than  gain. 


January  1947 


FISHING  RODS  OF 
GLASS  FIBERS 

Commercial  production  is  under  way  this 
winter  on  fly  rods  and  casting  rods  made  of 
glass  fibers  and  laminated  resins,  and  these 
radically  new  angling  tools  will  be  on  sale 
to  the  fishing  public  by  spring  and  summer. 
Samples  of  the  new  rods,  which  have  under- 
gone lengthy  tests,  are  being  sent  to  retail 
dealers. 


The  fly  rod  will  sell  for  about  $60  and 
the  casting  rod  for  approximately  $30. 

These  latest  of  fishing  rods,  produced  as 
the  climax  of  fishing  rod  development  which 
began  with  the  old  cane  pole  and  progressed 
through  bamboo  in  the  rough,  then  finely 
made  bamboo  rods,  and  rods  made  of  solid 
and  later  tubular  steel,  is  offered  by  the 
Shakespeare  Company. 

The  casting  rod  is  5 feet,  2 inches  in 
length.  One  fly  rod  will  be  in  two  pieces, 
with  a length  of  7 feet,  9 inches.  Another 
fly  rod  will  be  in  three  sections  and  will 
be  8 feet,  6 inches  long. 

The  fly  rod  had  its  first  tests  last  spring, 
and  since  then  has  undergone  a number  of 
refinements.  These  include  a somewhat 
stiffer  action.  The  reel  seat  also  has  been 
improved. 

The  casting  rod  has  fast  action  and  has 
a detachable  handle,  with  an  offset  to  com- 
pensate for  the  natural  bend  of  the  wrist. 
Guides  are  lined  with  carboloy  rings  set  in 
stainless  steel,  entirely  eliminating  the  use 
of  agate.  The  guides  are  wound  with  nylon 
thread.  The  rod  is  completely  waterproof 
and  is  not  affected  by  salt  or  foreign  matter 
in  water.  In  some  tests  it  has  been  sub- 
merged for  weeks. 

In  building  the  new  fly  rod,  220  strands 
of  glass  are  used.  In  each  strand  there  are 
12  threads,  and  each  thread  contains  204 
fibers.  This  means  there  are  about  538,000 
glass  fibers  used  in  the  rod. 

Flexibility  is  the  property  of  glass  fibers 
which  distinguishes  them  from  all  other 
fcrms  of  glass.  Steel  is  the  material  usually 
referred  to  as  the  symbol  of  strength,  but 
glass  fibers  possess  the  greatest  tensile 
strength  weight  ratio  of  any  commercial 
material  either  occurring  in  nature  or  manu- 
factured by  man. 

Fibers  that  average  .023  of  an  inch  in 
diameter  have  a tensile  strength  of  more 
than  250,000  pounds  per  square  inch. 

Only  time  and  actual  tests,  of  course,  will 
decide  the  future  of  the  so-called  glass 
fishing  rods.  But  the  designers  declare  they 
will  be  stronger,  will  stay  straight,  will  not 
take  a “set”,  and  will  have  action  plus 
backbone. 


70aten4ide,  7i/Mdenuty& 

by  Linda  L.  Steiner 


Seasons  flow  in  and  out  at  the 
waterside,  ebbing  and  running 
full  in  cycles  that  are  marked  by 
heat  and  cold,  long  days  or  nights, 
times  of  birth  and  growth  or  of  rest 
and  death.  The  clock  of  the  year 
ticks  on,  setting  in  motion,  like  a 
cogwheel,  smaller  “clocks”  that 
move  in  plants  and  animals,  not 
excluding  ourselves. 

Even  humans  have  a biological 
“clock,”  which  is  what  we  are  told 
to  blame  for  that  traveling  malady 
called  “jet  lag.”  Though  our  eyes 
say  it’s  “day,”  our  internal  clock 
still  reads  “nighttime”  and  we  may 
take  days  to  readjust.  We  show  a 
definite  rhythm  in  various  body 
systems  of  about  a day.  The 
circadian  rhythm  (from  “circa 
dies,”  about  a day),  the  most 
obvious  biological  clock  in  animals, 
is  not  dependent  on,  but  does 
correspond  to,  the  time  of  day.  Some 
fish  are  nocturnal,  their  biological 
clocks  telling  them  to  be  active  at 
night,  while  dragonflies  rest  on 
plant  stalks  and  await  the  next 
sunrise.  It  isn’t  just  the  cooling  of 
the  air  or  the  waning  of  daylight 
that  changes  their  activity,  but  a 
response  to  a rhythm  directed  from 
somewhere  in  their  brains  that  is 
timed  with  things  that  are  happening 
outside  their  bodies. 

Even  more  interesting,  especially 
this  time  of  year  when  we  may 
wonder  where  all  the  summer  pond 
creatures  have  gone,  is  the  fact  that 
animals  have  annual  clocks.  More 
reliable  than  the  weather  or  seasons 
alone,  which  may  fool  with  early 
frosts  or  premature  thaws,  they  tell 
an  animal  when  to  get  ready  for 
winter  and  when  to  wake  up  in  the 
spring.  Warmth  or  cold  and  length 
of  daylight  do  act  as  cues  in 
adjusting  the  biological  clock, 
helping  to  keep  it  in  time  with  the 
circling  seasons,  but  cold  isn’t  the 
only  reason  why  marsh  birds  fly 
south  or  snakes  crawl  into  winter 
dens. 


Many  people  think  that  reptiles 
and  amphibians  hibernate  because 
they  get  too  cold  to  move  about, 
but  that  isn’t  completely  true. 
Certainly  if  a frog  or  snake  hadn’t 
gone  into  hibernation  it  would  soon 
be  too  chilled  to  move,  but  the  fact 
that  there  aren’t  a lot  of  frozen 
snakes  and  frogs  lying  about  like 
discarded  statues  is  proof  enough 
that  there  is  an  internal  clock  that 
anticipates  the  cold  and  tells  the 
animal  to  hibernate. 

Hibernation  is  a rather  ingenious 
response  to  today’s  extremes  of 
climate  by  animals  that  developed 
when  the  world  was  quite  a different 
place.  When  the  reptiles  and 
amphibians  developed,  millions  of 
years  ago,  Pennsylvania’s  great  coal 
beds  were  forming  and  the  earth 
was  a wetter,  balmier  place  to  live. 
They  didn’t  need  to  heat  their  own 
bodies,  but  could  let  them  assume 
the  mild  temperatures  of  their 
surroundings.  Those  living  in  the 
abundant  seas  and  swamps  had  an 
even  more  stable  environment  as 
water  loses  and  gains  heat 
grudgingly. 


The  emerging  reptiles  and 
amphibians  became  “cold- 
blooded,” though  their  blood 
wasn’t  really  cold,  but  “varied”  in 
“temperature.”  These 
“poikilothermic”  animals  were  in 
trouble  when  the  earth’s  climate 
changed  because  the  seasonal  and 
daily  temperatures  varied  too  much. 
Those  animals,  like  birds,  mammals 
and  ourselves,  that  could  maintain 
their  own  constant  body  heat,  came 
into  their  own.  The  reptiles  and 
amphibians  that  are  around  today 
persisted  partly  because  they  found 
a trick  to  get  them  past  the  coldest 
temperatures  of  the  year.  They 
learned  to  hibernate. 

Hibernation  isn’t  just  hiding  out 
on  a winter’s  day,  but  is  a drastic 
change  in  the  internal  workings  of 
the  frog  or  snake  that  renders  it 
close  to  “suspended  animation,”  as 
if  the  clock  of  their  lifetime  slowed 
to  barely  ticking,  in  contrast  to  a 
rapid  whirring  in  summer.  As  the 
weather  cools  and  days  shorten  in 
the  fall,  the  internal  clocks  “ring,” 
saying,  “Get  set  for  winter!”  Some 
body  chemicals  act  as  numbing 
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“anesthetics,”  the  brain  adjusts 
blood  flow,  heart  and  breathing  rate 
slows  to  a small  fraction  of  what  it 
had  been  and  the  body  cools.  The 
animal’s  metabolism,  the  working  of 
its  body  processes,  slows  down 
greatly  and  automatically.  It  is 
believed  that  the  pineal  gland,  a 
structure  deep  in  the  brain, 
somehow  responds  to  changes  in 
light  and  may  be  involved  in 
chemically  regulating  the  internal 
clock.  A hibernating  reptile  or 
amphibian  appears  dead  and  is 
incapable  of  reproduction  or 
growth.  This  winter  dormancy 
shows  in  the  yellow  perch  as  a dark 
annual  ring  on  its  scales,  and  the 
box  turtle  puts  down  a ridge  on  its 
shell. 

The  hibernation  clocks  do  not  tick 
at  the  same  rate  for  all  cold-blooded 
animals,  some  alarms  sounding 
when  fall  has  barely  begun,  others 
not  until  snow  flies.  Many  turtles 
and  snakes  become  inactive  when 
the  temperature  drops  below  fifty 
degrees,  while  amphibians  can 
tolerate  lower  temperatures,  and  so 
hibernate  for  a shorter  period.  This 
past  November,  squirrel  hunting  in 
a bone-chilling  rain,  1 found  a big 
red  salamander.  1 only  noticed  it 
because  a chipmunk  scampered  back 
to  its  hole,  and  I saw  the  odd 
salmon-red  color  at  the  burrow 
entrance.  The  salamander  was 
sluggish,  but  still  able  to  crawl 
about,  though  my  own  hands  were 
nearly  numb  from  cold. 

Undoubtedly,  the  ground 
temperature  that  day  was  higher 
than  the  air,  to  which  my  hands 
were  exposed,  which  gave  a false 
impression  of  hardiness  in  the 
salamander.  This  may  have  been 
one  of  the  last  times  that  the 
salamander  was  abroad  before  it 
retreated  down  into  the  forest  floor 
so  deep  the  frost  couldn’t  reach, 
and  where  it  could  stay  cool  and, 
even  more  importantly,  damp  as  it 
“slept.” 

Hibernation  may  be  as  much  a 
response  to  the  dryness  of  winter  as 
the  cold,  though  these  go  hand  in 
hand.  Reptiles  have  hard,  horny 
scales  that  help  keep  them  from 
drying  out,  but  their  cousin 
amphibians  have  “naked,”  thin 
skins.  Amphibians  can  breathe 
through  their  moist,  mucus-covered 


skin,  which,  being  well-supplied 
with  blood  vessels,  acts  as  a sort  of 
external  “lung,”  passing  oxygen 
into  the  blood.  Salamanders  and 
frogs  hibernating  in  a pond  bottom 
get  enough  oxygen  just  through  the 
skin  to  last  the  winter,  their  body 
processes  are  so  slowed  by  the 
mechanics  of  hibernation. 

Frogs  often  hibernate  in  the 
debris  and  mud  of  pond  bottoms  in 
large  numbers,  and  certainly  this 
gathering  saves  time  in  the  spring 
when  they  emerge  and  mate.  The 
internal  clocks  ring  “spring”  first  in 
the  peepers  and  wood  frogs,  then  on 
through  the  species  to  the  late- 
sleeping  bullfrogs.  But  the  frogs 
must  have  picked  a pond  that  will 
not  freeze  the  whole  way  to  the 
bottom,  or  hope  the  winter  isn’t  so 
severe  that  the  ice  reaches  them 
buried  in  the  shallows. 

If  ice  does  invade  their 
hibernating  spot,  some  can 
withstand  it  better  than  others. 

Some  frogs  and  salamanders,  as 
well  as  fish,  can  be  frozen  into  the 


ice  for  short  periods  and,  if  they 
have  enough  energy  reserves,  still 
revive.  Many  of  us  have  had 
minnows  become  frozen  in  the 
bucket  while  ice  fishing  and  seen 
them  “return  to  life”  when  we  put 
the  bucket  in  a warm  place. 
Amphibians  will  die  at  about  two  to 
three  degrees  below  freezing, 
surviving  until  ice  crystals  form  and 
destroy  their  body’s  cells  and 
tissues.  Many  of  our  frogs  are 
hardy,  though,  and  the  leopard  frog 
can  survive  exposure  to 
temperatures  just  a few  degrees 
above  freezing  for  a long  time. 

Freezing  is  also  a problem  to 
reptiles  and  amphibians  hibernating 
on  land,  and  to  avoid  it  they  must 
get  far  enough  into  the  earth  that 
the  ice  doesn’t  penetrate.  Even  then 
a severe  winter  can  undo  them,  as 
they  have  no  way  to  wake  up  and 
go  to  safety.  Snakes  and  some 
salamanders  find  crevices  between 
rocks  to  get  underground  or  winter 
beneath  logs  or  in  spongy  soil. 
Rattlesnakes  are  especially  noted  for 
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THE  A NGLER  'S  NO  TEBOOK 

by  Richard  E.  W illiamson 


congregating  in  winter  dens, 
sometimes  in  tangled  groups  of 
dozens  of  snakes,  including  non- 
poisonous  ones.  This  not  only  helps 
keep  them  moist,  but  the  large  mass 
of  snakes  doesn’t  lose  heat  as 
quickly,  and  so  insulates  its 
members.  Hibernating  in  groups  is 
also  beneficial  to  those  snakes  that 
mate  when  they  emerge  in  spring,  in 
fact,  some  snakes  must  be  exposed 
to  winter  cold  before  they  can 
breed. 

Toads  dig  themselves 
underground,  as  do  some  turtles, 
quite  a feat  if  you’re  a big  box 
turtle  trying  to  get  down  several  feet 
to  avoid  the  frost.  Other  turtles 
hibernate  in  water  but,  with  their 
skin  covered  by  scales  and  a shell, 
must  use  another  method  of  getting 
oxygen.  They  circulate  water 
through  the  “cloaca,”  the  single 
excretory  and  reproductive  opening 
under  their  tail,  which  has  many 
blood  vessels  and  acts  like  a “gill.” 

When  turtles  emerge  in  the  spring, 
they  are  often  seen  sunning 
themselves  on  logs.  This  basking  is 
important  to  them,  as  well  as  to 
snakes  and  lizards,  as  it  is  one  way 
they  can  regulate  their  body 
temperature  to  get  it  in  the 
“comfort  range,”  75-85  °F.  for  most 
reptiles.  Active  amphibians  do  well 
at  seventy  degrees  or  below,  though 
each  species  has  its  own  preference. 
Like  reptiles,  they  can  move  from 
warm  to  cool  spots  and  back  to 
adjust  their  body  heat.  Temperature 
also  helps  determine  when  the 
animal  breeds,  which  is  why  you 
may  hear  spring  peepers  calling  in 
the  fall  as  well  as  the  spring.  Cold- 
blooded animals,  including  fish,  can 
produce  a little  body  heat,  by 
digestive  burning  of  food  and 
movement  of  muscles,  but  it  is 
hardly  enough  to  keep  them  warm. 

Far  from  being  at  the  mercy  of 
the  vagaries  of  the  weather  and 
seasons,  cold-blooded  animals  have 
found  ways  of  keeping  their  bodies 
at  a comfortable  temperature  or 
retreating  from  life  in  a safe  place 
to  wait  out  the  worst  of  the  winter. 
Even  now  the  days  are  lengthening, 
and  you  can  be  sure  that  the 
“clocks”  are  ticking  away  the  last 
of  hibernation  for  many  creatures 
and  the  next  call  will  be  a “wake- 
up”  one. 


The  placid  stretches  of  water  above 

a dam  or  other  obstruction  in  a 
stream  often  hold  good  fish,  particu- 
larly trout.  The  proper  technique  is  to 
wade  quietly  into  the  water  below  the 
obstruction  and  to  cast  a fly  delicately 
into  the  placid  water  above  it.  A trout 
may  be  feeding  on  the  very  edge  of 
the  break,  so  the  angler  must  keep  his 
distance  and  maintain  a very  low  pro- 
file. 


Tying  knots  is  a tough  problem  for 

many  anglers,  but  now  there  are 
gadgets  on  the  market  that  make  this 
chore  easier.  One  (1)  is  a leader  tyer, 
especially  good  for  tying  blood  and 
barrel  knots.  The  other  (2)  is  a device 
designed  especially  to  tie  blood  knots 
in  leaders  and  tippets  of  unequal  di- 
ameters. Both  are  inexpensive. 

Flies  and  other  lures,  used  in 

fishing  for  bluegills,  should  be 
mounted  on  hooks  no  smaller  than 
Size  10  nor  larger  than  Size  4. 


More  hatches  of  natural  aquatic  in- 
sects occur  near  dusk  than  at  any  oth- 
er time  of  the  day.  That  is  when  the 
good  angler  is  alert. 


Rubber  bodies,  with  thin  rubber 

legs,  are  available  as  lures  that  repre- 
sent ants,  spiders,  and  other  land  in- 
sects. Some  float,  and  some  sink 
slightly  below  the  surface.  They  are 
glued  to  thin  wire  hooks  and  can  be 
obtained  in  a variety  of  sizes  and  col- 
ors. 


Drop-offs  along  rocky  shorelines 

attract  fish  for  one  good  reason.  Be- 
neath the  surface,  they  are  irregular 
and  broken,  providing  resting  sta- 
tions, and  they  also  attract  small  bait 
fish  upon  which  the  big  fish  feed. 
Lures  or  baits  should  be  fished  as 
close  as  possible  to  the  breaks  in 
underwater  rocks. 

Weighted  nymphs  are  proper  in 

deep  water  or  fast  currents,  but  un- 
weighted nymphs  get  deep  enough 
easily  in  shallow  and  slow  water. 
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Re-Handle  That  Knife 


by  Don  Shiner 

Breaking  the  handle  on  a favorite 
pocket  knife  — one  that  has 
skinned  out  and  cleaned  lots  of  fish 
and  game  — is  often  accompanied  by 
a touch  of  sadness. 

The  knife  served  for  years  as  an  all- 
purpose tool:  cleaning  fish,  snipping 
off  lines,  lures,  and  whittling  wood 
scraps  into  bass  plugs.  It  opened  bev- 
erage bottles  when  traditional  bottle 
openers  were  not  at  hand.  It  even  sub- 
stituted for  a hammer  on  at  least  one 
occasion  when  it  helped  pound  out 
dents  in  an  aluminum  canoe.  It  ap- 
peared to  withstand  all  this  abusive 
treatment.  But  now,  without  warn- 
ing, part  of  the  handle  has  broken 
off. 

The  portion  remaining  has  edges 
much  too  sharp  for  comfortable  hand 
holding.  After  giving  it  some 
thought,  the  conclusion  reached,  with 
a touch  of  sadness,  is  that  it’s  time  to 
shop  around  for  a replacement. 

If  this  has  happened  to  you,  don’t 
be  too  hasty  to  chuck  that  knife  into 
the  scrap  pile.  If  the  blade,  or  blades, 


If  the  handle  on  your  favorite  knife  has  broken  off  like  this  one,  here’s  how  to 
repair  it. 


Remove  broken  pieces  from  both  sides  of  knife.  Use  them  for  a pattern. 
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hold  a sharp  edge,  and  metal  bolsters 
at  opposite  ends  of  the  handle  are 
tight,  the  knife  is  worth  fixing.  A bit 
of  homecrafting  on  your  part  can  re- 
store the  knife  to  useful  condition. 
The  new  handle  that  you  install  may 
fit  your  hand  even  better  than  the  old 
one. 

First  step:  Pry  off  all  remaining 
pieces  of  handle,  including  that  on 
the  opposite  side  of  the  knife.  You 
should,  for  the  sake  of  uniformity, 
make  a matched  pair  of  side  pieces. 
At  the  same  time,  file  and  straighten 
all  riveting  pins  that  held  the  old  grips 
in  place. 

Those  broken  pieces  become  the 
pattern  for  the  new  handle.  Fit  them 
together.  Trace  their  outline  onto  a 
piece  of  suitable  wood  — maple, 
cherry,  walnut  — or  slice  of  deer  ant- 
ler. Cork,  though  not  as  durable, 
makes  a wonderfully  soft,  resilient 
handle  that  wears  as  well  as  those  on 
fishing  rods. 

Manufacturers  use  a variety  of  ma- 
terials for  knife  handles.  Plastic, 


Trace  the  pattern  outline  onto  suitable  wood,  or  use  cork  as  shown  here.  Cut 
to  fit  knife. 


I 


Straighten  riveting  pins  that  held  original  handle  in  place.  Then  glue  and  press 
handle  pieces  into  place. 
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mother-of-pearl,  micarta,  wood  (rose 
wood  is  very  durable  and  attractive), 
and  slices  of  horn  and  antler  are  some 
of  the  materials.  Most  make  attrac- 
tive and  serviceable  handles.  More 
importantly  are  handles  that  fit  com- 
fortably in  one’s  hand. 

When  these  materials  crack  or 
break  off,  usually  from  knife  misuse, 
“tain’t”  no  reason  to  throw  the  knife 
into  the  trash  can. 

The  pictures  on  these  pages  show 
how  a replacement  handle,  made  of 
cork,  is  homecrafted  and  installed  on 
a folding  type  pocket  knife.  Handles 
on  fillet  knives,  and  on  some  kinds  of 
long  hunting  blades  are  repairable  in 
a similar  manner. 

Go  one  step  further  after  replacing 
the  handle,  by  putting  a good  edge  on 
all  of  the  blades.  Use  a fine  textured 
cutting  stone  and  oil. 

The  repaired  knife  will  give  years 
of  additional  service,  including  skin- 
ning and  cleaning  fish  caught  on  fu- 
ture outings. 


Install  new  grip  first  on  one  side,  then  on  opposite  side.  Sand  lightly  until  han- 
dle fits  comfortably  in  your  hand. 
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Cork  handle,  replacing  the  broken  one  on  this  knife,  makes  the  knife  in  like- 
new  condition  again. 


Daniel  Boone 


by  Bill  Porter 

Cooperative  nurseries  are  never 
run  of  the  mill  things  — no  pun 
intended  — however,  there  is  a same- 
ness in  function  and  design  to  many 
of  the  raceways  as  a result  of  Pennsyl- 
vania Fish  Commission  policy  and 
technical  design  and  construction 
help.  This  doesn’t  mean  that  these 
clubs  do  not  function  well  nor  have 
no  originality  of  their  own.  It  simply 
means  that  as  the  Cooperative 
Nursery  Program  developed  and  ex- 
panded beyond  original  anticipa- 
tions, the  standardization  of  con- 
struction and  design  produced  a more 
orderly  and  effective  growth. 

Innovation  still  has  its  place  in  the 
scheme  of  things  and  the  final  chapter 
on  what’s  new  in  cooperative  nursery 
design  probably  will  never  be  written. 
The  Daniel  Boone  Rod  and  Gun  Club 
has  added  a few  paragraphs  to  the 
document.  What  appears  to  be  a rath- 
er conventional  raceway  at  first  sight 


is  something  else  again  on  closer  in- 
spection. The  details  follow. 

Three  sections  complete  the  race- 
way — two  at  45  feet  and  one  at  39 
feet.  There  is  a drop  for  the  last  sec- 
tion before  the  outlet  to  allow  for  the 
land  form  and  to  produce  some 
aeration  for  the  fish  farthest  from  the 
intake  system.  So  far  — routine. 

Now  comes  the  twist.  The  raceway 
is  not  the  standard  cement  block  con- 
struction. Rather,  it  is  made  from 
preformed  concrete,  forms  that  were 
designed  for  some  construction  job. 
Someone  goofed  on  the  sizes;  the 
units  didn’t  fit  and  the  club  picked 
them  up  for  a very  modest  price  as 
those  things  go.  Following  excava- 
tion, a huge  crane  flipped  the  units 
into  place  and  a new  raceway  was 
born  at  the  cost  of  about  $ 1 500. 

Club  members  added  keyways, 
which  were  set  into  the  sides  of  the 
preforms  and  curved  to  meet  the  pre- 
form design.  Additions  of  aeration 


devices,  screens,  pipelines  and  an  in- 
take system  completed  the  project 
that  has  been  going  strong  since  1973. 

There  are  some  other  interesting 
features  of  the  nursery  layout.  The  in- 
take system  is  above  and  to  the  right 
of  the  raceway.  In  early  1980,  this 
system  was  completely  revised,  in- 
cluding a new  dam  to  serve  both  as 
water  collector  and  flood  control  de- 
vice. Most  of  the  major  work  was 
completed  with  some  screens  and 
landscaping  to  be  finished  later  that 
year  in  warmer  weather.  Cost  of  the 
project  was  $1000. 

Two  pipelines  lead  to  the  raceway 
pens  and  then  continue  underground 
into  the  club’s  %-acre  pond.  The  ar- 
rangement is  rather  unique  in  the 
sense  that  the  outlet  pipes  are  under- 
ground and  emerge  through  the 
pond’s  bank  a couple  of  feet  above 
pond  level.  This  outlet  water  helps 
maintain  the  pond’s  supply  and  is 
aerated  in  its  fall  into  the  pond. 
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And  while  on  the  subject  of  the 
pond,  it  has  some  multiple  uses. 
Reaching  fourteen  feet  in  depth,  the 
little  lake  serves  as  a holdover  station 
for  large  trout,  can  be  used  in  cases  of 
emergency  where  the  raceway  pens 
are  not  suitable  because  of  a water 
problem,  and  serves  as  a facility  for 
special  events.  There  are  usually  three 
of  these  affairs  a year:  two  for  club 
members  and  an  annual  children’s 
rodeo.  Special  fish  are  secured  by  the 
Daniel  Boone  sportsmen;  cooperative 
nursery  fish  are  not  used  for  these 
events. 

And  continuing  with  the  fish,  there 
are  usually  2,000  in  residence,  with 
the  bulk  of  them  being  brook  trout.  A 
few  holdovers  and  a sprinkling  of 
palominos  take  the  total  up  another 
hundred  or  so.  Ultimate  destination 
for  the  trout  is  Antietam  Creek  that 
receives  two  in-season  stockings  a 


year.  While  waiting  for  the  stocking 
activities,  the  fish  are  maintained  on  a 
diet  of  pellets  with  some  venison  as  it 
is  made  available.  The  fish  grow  well 
in  fine  water  that  has  so  far  given  no 
problems  to  the  nurserymen  or  their 
charges. 

Raymond  Seltzer  showed  justi- 
fiable pride  in  the  nursery  and  club 
grounds  as  he  supplied  information  at 
the  time  of  the  visit.  He  is  the  club’s 
vice  president  and,  with  no  tongue 
in  cheek,  the  organization’s  FISH 
COMMITTEE.  However,  Raymond 
is  quick  to  point  out  the  support  from 
Don  Wilson,  president,  and  members 
Robert  Heist,  Ed  Koch,  Stan 
Petrowski  and  others  as  needed. 

Among  Seltzer’s  duties,  actually  la- 
bors of  love,  have  been  such  things  as 
making  screens,  feeding,  cleaning, 
landscaping,  and  talking  to  anyone 
and  everyone  that  shows  an  interest  in 


the  nursery  project.  All  clubs  should 
have  at  least  one  such  member  of 
Seltzer’s  caliber. 

The  Daniel  Boone  Rod  and  Gun 
Club  is  a growing  outfit  with  many 
interests,  some  of  which  indirectly 
benefit  their  cooperative  nursery 
project.  For  example,  a fine  new 
clubhouse  was  developed  on  the  hill- 
side above  the  lake.  In  the  process, 
the  nursery  inherited  the  old  club- 
house, a converted  small  barn,  for  its 
storage  and  work  areas.  Both  build- 
ings complement  the  other,  and  the 
total  grounds  reflect  care  and  pride  of 
the  membership. 

It  can  be  justifiably  said  that  the 
members  of  the  Daniel  Boone  Rod 
and  Gun  Club  are  making  worthwhile 
contributions  to  the  outdoor  sports  in 
their  area  of  Berks  County,  with 
special  emphasis  in  this  article  on 
their  cooperative  nursery  project. 


View  of  raceway  from  upper  end;  it  drains  into  club  pond  Intake  system  above  raceway.  This  unit  recently  underwent 

in  upper  middle  of  picture.  Pond  contains  holdovers  and  it  some  changes  and  new  construction  prior  to  our  visit, 

is  used  for  children ’s  derby  events. 


Details  of  dam  breast  (new  construction)  and  overflow 
control  in  center.  Height  can  be  adjusted  to  accommodate 
flood  waters. 


Details  of  raceway  at  lower  end  where  water  flows  into 
pipe  and  then  into  pond. 
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Don't  Follow  The  Paths 


By  Jim  Bashline 


Beside  well-fished  streams,  ponds, 
and  lakes,  the  well  worn  paths 
lead  the  angler  to  the  most 
frequently  used  casting  positions. 
Most  anglers,  you  and  me  included, 


follow  them  like  so  many  cattle 
headed  for  the  barn.  We  can’t  help 
ourselves.  It’s  almost  like  there  was 
a sign  reading  “fish  here.’’  On  some 
waters  the  paths  have  been  well 


defined  for  fifty  years,  perhaps  a 
hundred.  (I  have  no  doubt  that  on 
some  British  waters,  the  angling 
trails  have  been  in  existence  for 
several  centuries).  But  just  because 
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generations  of  fishermen  have 
copied  the  person  who  went  before 
them  and  cast  from  A to  B with 
slavish  indifference,  doesn’t  mean  we 
have  to  do  it  forever.  A change  in 
approach  can  sometimes  produce 
startling  results. 

As  a fishing-crazy  kid  in  Potter 
County,  I was  fortunate  to  have  the 
chance  to  observe  a number  of 
highly  competent  anglers  practicing 
their  craft.  Worm  drifters,  minnow 
slingers  and  fly  casters  . . . some 
were  specialists  while  others  were 
equally  skilled  in  all  techniques. 
Three  of  the  best  were  John  Angood 
and  the  Shaw  brothers,  Boney  and 
Glenn.  The  part  of  the  Allegheny 
River  that  flows  through 
Coudersport,  and  Mill  Creek  which 
runs  into  the  same  town  from  the 
east,  were  their  proving  grounds,  and 
as  a trio,  I doubt  if  the  state  ever 
knew  their  equal.  They  fished  with 
flies  as  the  season  progressed  but 
minnows  on  a wire  trace  with  a 
double  hook  pulled  into  the  vent 
was  their  most  devastating 
combination. 

A “worked”  minnow  on  a short 
wire  trace  was  a most  common 
method  of  trout  seduction  during 
the  thirties,  forties  and  fifties  in 
many  parts  of  northcentral 
Pennsylvania.  It  faded  as  a popular 
method  with  the  coming  of  the 
spinning  reel,  but  in  its  heyday,  more 
big  trout  were  caught  on  minnows 
jerked  through  the  water  on  flyrods 
than  via  any  other  way  I can 
remember. 

But  a lot  of  fishermen  were  using 
minnows  back  then.  What  made  the 
three  anglers  just  mentioned  so 
special?  For  one  thing,  they  were 
good  students  of  their  streams.  They 
knew  them  well  and  as  most  trout 
anglers  eventually  realize,  familiarity 
builds  success.  1 believe  the  most 
important  factor,  however,  was  that 
these  guys  were  not  path  followers. 
Even  though  the  foot  trails  were 
packed  hard  along  these  well  fished 
waters,  John,  Boney  and  Glenn 
payed  no  attention  to  them. 
Especially  during  the  early  spring 
when  the  streams  were  high  and 
perhaps  a bit  discolored.  Instead  of 
fishing  from  the  shallow  side  of  a 
good  holding  pool,  they  barged  into 
the  brush  and  pounded  out  their 
own  course. 


I watched  these  guys  enough 
during  my  teenage  years  to  gain 
some  idea  of  what  they  were  up  to. 
The  general  plan  was  to  wiggle  into 
a casting  spot  on  the  deep  side  of  a 
pool,  and  slip-cast  the  minnow  into 
the  shallow  side  of  the 
pool  — down  and  across.  They’d 
jerk  that  minnow  in  foot-long 
strokes  from  the  far  edge  into  the 
deeper  holding  water  instead  of  vice 
versa  as  the  path  followers  did. 

They  caught  a truck  load  of  sizable 
trout  this  way;  the  kind  of  fish  that 
are  transported  with  two  fingers  in 
the  gills  because  they  will  not  lay 
straight  in  the  creel. 

For  some  time,  I assumed  that 
these  hotshots  took  fish  simply 
because  they  could  work  a minnow 
better  than  the  rest  of  us.  There  was 


some  truth  to  this,  but,  it  wasn’t 
nearly  all  of  the  story.  They  were 
bringing  their  minnow  from  the 
shallow  side,  where  minnows  usually 
are,  to  the  deep  side  where  the  big 
trout  usually  are.  When  the  water 
was  cloudy,  the  illusion  of  a 
confused  bait  fish  was  even  more 
perfect.  The  bait  fish  were  more 
easily  spotted  in  the  shallow  water 
and  the  trout  were  looking  that  way. 
If  night  crawlers  were  used,  a 
natural  drift  coming  down  the  main 
channel  of  current  was  a better 
approach,  but  with  minnows,  it 
wasn’t  nearly  so  effective.  Following 
paths,  which  are  invariably  grooved 
on  the  shallow  side  of  a popular 
pool,  just  won’t  offer  the  minnow 
angler  a good  shot  at  the  fish. 
Natural  bait  fish  in  streams  are  not 
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deep  water  dwellers.  They  hang 
around  the  shallows  for  a good 
reason  — they  don’t  get  eaten  so 
often. 

The  worm  fisherman  who  stalks 
brook  trout  in  small  streams  with 
any  degree  of  success,  soon  learns 
that  the  best  approach  to  a good 
holding  pool  is  the  one  that  allows 
him  to  dunk  the  worm  from  the 
high  bank  side.  In  that  way,  the 
trout  don’t  see  the  fisherman  and 
the  worm  can  be  eased  into  the 
water  with  scarcely  a splash.  The 
same  technique  works  with 
grasshoppers  and  crickets  when  the 
water  is  lower  and  the  trout 
spookier  yet.  But  here  again,  study 
the  well  worn  trails  on  the  popular 
brooks.  They  don’t  usually  lead  the 
angler  to  the  best  fishing  position.  A 
lot  of  crossing  and  recrossing  the 
stream  is  necessary  to  fish  each  pool 
properly  . . . but  it’s  well  worth  it. 

The  fly  caster  is  put  into  a similar 
handicapped  situation  when  he  lazily 
follows  the  herd  in  always  fishing  a 


particular  pool  from  exactly  the 
same  spot  his  predecessors  did.  If 
trout  in  well  fished  pools  are 
constantly  cast  to  from  the  same 
general  angle,  they  can  wise  up  in  a 
hurry.  This  has  been  proven  time 
and  again  on  fish-for-fun  waters 
where  the  same  fish  sees  the  same 
kind  of  angler  silhouette  at  the  same 
spot,  day  after  day.  Fish  may  not 
think,  but  they  darn  sure  can 
become  conditioned  to  not  take 
offerings  thus  presented. 

The  river  and  lake  angler  who 
fishes  from  bank  or  boat  is  faced 
with  the  same  kind  of  conditioning. 
At  the  hot  spots  in  any  pond  or 
lake,  say  around  that  old  pine 
stump  known  to  all,  the  first  cast  is 
routinely  aimed  just  to  the  left  of  it 
because  the  boat  must  be  brought  in 
“just  so.”  No,  it  doesn’t!  If  it  takes 
a bit  of  extra  work  to  lift  the  motor 
and  paddle  on  the  opposite  side  of 
the  stump,  go  ahead  and  do  it.  It 
presents  the  fish  with  a different 
“look”  at  your  lure  and  the  change 
of  pace  may  do  the  trick. 


The  other  reason  for  changing 
casting  angles  is  the  position  of  the 
sun.  While  it’s  been  written  many 
times  that  the  angler’s  shadow  will 
spook  a cautious  fish,  it’s  still  best 
to  have  the  sun  at  one’s  back.  A 
little  bit  of  thought  before  the 
approach  is  made,  on  foot  or  via 
boat,  will  throw  the  shadow  away 
from  the  hot  spot  and  still  keep  the 
sun  behind  you.  If  you  follow  the 
trails  and  always  do  things  the  way 
everyone  else  does  them,  keeping 
that  sun  back  there  is  impossible. 

Changing  position  is  not  always 
easy,  of  course.  Some  of  those  well 
worn  paths  we’re  talking  about  were 
cut  where  they  are  for  good  reasons. 
If  so,  okay,  but  when  you  have  the 
chance  to  reflect  on  your  past 
performance  (and  March  is  a fine 
month  for  reflecting),  think  about 
the  pools  and  lakes  you  know  well. 
How  do  you  usually  fish  them? 
Throw  in  some  variations  this 
spring,  and  don’t  be  too  surprised  if 
they  make  a difference. 
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by  Frank  Lucas 

There’s  something  exciting  about 
fishing  a body  of  water  for  the 
first  time.  I don’t  know  if  it’s  the 
thought  of  that  lunker  you  just 
know  has  to  be  there,  or  merely  the 
fact  that  you  are  about  to  try 
something  new  and  different. 
Whatever  the  reason,  most 
fishermen  get  a little  bit  giddy  the 
first  time  they  tackle  new  water.  I’m 
no  exception! 

My  fishing  buddy  and  I were 
preparing  to  try  out  Lancaster 
County’s  Speedwell  Forge  Lake  and 
I could  hardly  wait  to  get  at  it.  In 
fact,  I had  already  picked  out  a 
place  to  start. 

As  soon  as  the  boat  was 
launched,  and  gear  assembled,  we 
headed  for  the  predetermined 
starting  point,  a tree-studded  stretch 
of  shoreline,  and  began  tossing 
lures.  The  trees  towering  overhead 
protected  the  water  from  the  hot 
August  sun  and  it  just  looked  like 
the  kind  of  place  a bass  would  be 
calling  home. 

Although  the  area  looked  like  a 
winner  it  produced  no  strikes  so  we 
moved  on  down  the  lake  to  an  area 
riprapped  with  large  stones. 

Flipping  a small  crankbait  up 
against  the  riprap  I had  barely 
begun  cranking  it  back  when  a 
largemouth  bass  shot  out  from 
beneath  a rock  and  clamped  down 
on  it.  Lifting  the  rod  tip,  I set  the 
hooks,  and  was  fast  to  my  first 
Speedwell  Forge  bass.  Although  the 
bass  wasn’t  large,  12  or  13  inches, 
he  got  my  day  off  to  a nice  start. 

We  continued  on  up  the  bank 
tossing  lures  toward  any  structure 
that  looked  as  if  it  might  hold  a 
fish.  When  no  more  strikes  were 
forthcoming  we  headed  for  the 
other  side  of  the  lake  to  give  it  a 
whirl. 

A dead  tree  had  fallen  into  the 
water  creating  some  excellent 
looking  bass  habitat.  My  crankbait 
had  barely  hit  the  water  when  a 
largemouth  jumped  on  it.  This  one 
was  a little  smaller  than  the  first 
one,  but  a nice  fish  just  the  same. 

We  continued  plugging  the 
shoreline  but  couldn’t  coax  another 
bass  into  hitting.  Since  the  now  high 
sun  was  becoming  unbearable  we 
called  it  quits  and  headed  for  the 


boat  launch.  All  things  considered, 
it  hadn’t  been  a bad  morning,  but  it 
was  time  to  pull  out  for  home  and 
to  relax  in  the  shade. 

Speedwell  Forge  was  our 
destination  the  following  Saturday 
and  we  had  almost  identical  luck 
with  the  bass.  This  time  however, 
the  weather  was  a little  more 
bearable  so  we  tried  something 
different  when  the  bass  quit  for  the 
day. 

We  both  tied  on  small  '/6th  oz. 
jigs,  dressed  with  plastic  twisters, 
and  began  jigging  around  one  of  the 
fallen  trees.  It  didn’t  take  long  until 
we  had  half  a dozen  nice  bluegills 
on  the  stringer.  This  lake  was 
turning  out  to  be  just  as  good  as  it 
looked. 

Speedwell  Forge  is  a 106  acre 
Pennsylvania  Fish  Commission 
impoundment  and  is  located  north 
of  Lititz.  The  lake  lies  just  off 
Route  501,  along  Brubaker  Valley 
Road.  Brubaker  Valley  Road  crosses 
the  lake,  splitting  it  in  half.  The 
Fish  Commission’s  regional  office  is 
located  on  the  lake. 

Speedwell  Forge  is  a very  scenic 
body  of  water  and  has  an  almost 
ideal  layout.  There  are  shallow 
stump-lined  areas,  weedy  flats,  and 
numerous  shallow  coves.  Many  large 
trees  have  been  felled  into  the  water, 
creating  instant  habitat.  The  area 
along  Brubaker  Valley  Road  has 
been  heavily  riprapped  and  much  of 
the  shoreline  is  wooded.  Some  areas 
of  artificially  created  structures  are 
present,  and  an  old  creek  channel 
follows  a winding  path  down  the 
center  of  the  lake,  adding  just  one 
more  fish-holding  feature. 

There  are  two  improved  boat 
launchin  sites  on  the  lake,  and 
mooring  is  available  during  the 
season.  Only  electric  motors  are 
permitted  as  a power  source. 
However,  the  lake  is  not  too  large 
and  many  folk  just  use  good  old 
muscle  power,  rowing  themselves 
from  one  hot  spot  to  another. 

Don’t  worry  if  you  don’t  have  a 
boat.  There  are  probably  more 
people  without  boats  fishing  at  any 
one  time,  than  there  are  people  with 
boats.  Since  I first  fished  the  lake 
two  years  ago  I don’t  believe  I have 
used  a boat  over  four  or  five  times. 
One  regular,  who  catches  his  share 
of  bass,  walks  the  shoreline  late  in 
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the  evening  tossing  spinnerbaits. 

While  1 consider  Speedwell  Forge 
to  be  primarily  a largemouth  bass 
lake,  other  species  are  available. 
Sunfish  and  crappies  are  abundant. 
The  Fish  Commission  stocks  walleye 
and  muskies  periodically,  and  there 
are  some  northern  pike  around. 
Bullheads  also  inhabit  the  lake  with 
some  nice  catches  being  made  in 
early  spring. 

Bass  can  be  taken  almost  any  time 
of  the  year,  and  minnows  are  hard 
to  beat.  Artificial  lures,  such  as 
plastic  worms,  and  Mr.  Twister-type 
jigs,  take  a lot  of  bass.  The  regulars 
troll  the  twisters  a lot,  but  if  I were 
going  to  troll,  I would  opt  for  a fast, 
wiggling  crankbait.  Walking  the 
shoreline  in  the  evening  and  casting 
a noisy  type  spinnerbait  is  a good 
way  to  put  bass  on  the  stringer. 

Jigs,  minnows,  or  night  crawlers 
fished  along  the  edges  of  the  old 
creek  channel  in  early  spring  could 
net  a mess  of  tasty  walleyes.  After 


dark,  the  walleyes  move  in  along  the 
shore  and  are  in  reach  of  the  bank 
fisherman.  Try  the  riprapped  areas 
at  this  time,  especially  beneath  the 
Brubaker  Valley  Road  bridge. 

Crappie  fishing  is  good  from  the 
end  of  March  to  the  end  of  May. 
This  varies  somewhat,  depending  on 
the  type  of  spring  we  are  having. 
Small  minnows  or  jigs  suspended 
beneath  a bobber  will  take  them 
when  they  are  in  close  along  the 
shore. 

Speedwell  Forge  has  an  abundant 
supply  of  sunfish,  and  the  spring  is 
the  time  to  fish  for  them.  They  are 
in  the  shallows,  easy  to  reach,  and 
in  a feeding  mood.  Everyone  should 
be  able  to  catch  a nice  mess  of  them 
this  time  of  year.  Try  small  garden 
worms  three  or  four  feet  below  a 
bobber,  and  you  should  have  some 
action. 

Late  in  the  evening,  the  fly  caster 
tossing  small  popping  bugs  or  foam 
spiders  should  be  able  to  clean  up  in 


the  shallow  coves. 

Each  year  the  Lititz  Sportmen’s 
Association,  in  cooperation  with  the 
Pennsylvania  Fish  Commission, 
sponsors  Sunfish  Saturday.  This 
event  usually  is  held  in  May,  and 
promotes  the  fun  of  fishing  for,  and 
eating,  sunfish.  Area  youngsters 
compete  for  prizes  and  are  shown 
how  to  catch,  clean,  and  prepare 
sunfish.  In  a good  year,  4 to  6 
thousand  of  the  tasty  critters  will  be 
taken.  Sunfish  Saturday  not  only 
helps  control  the  sunfish  population, 
but  more  importantly,  it  gets  the 
kids  started  out  right. 

Speedwell  Forge,  with  its  wide 
variety  of  habitats  and  healthy  fish 
population,  offers  the  angler  an 
exciting  challenge.  It  doesn’t  matter 
whether  your  choice  is  artificials  or 
live  bait,  shoreline  fishing  or  angling 
from  a boat.  Speedwell  Forge  has 
something  for  every  one.  Why  not 
give  it  a try? 
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In  a continued  observance  of  our  Fiftieth  year 

panel-/wu'  can  1 start 

MY  SON  FISHING? 


September  I960 

. . . it's  a question  fathers  ask  most  frequently.  The 
Pennsylvania  Angler  asked  some  fishing  Dads  how  they 
would  tackle  it  and  here's  some  answers  from  top 
writers  . . . 


ROGER  M.  LATHAM,  Outdoor  Editor,  Pittsburgh  Press 


0 If  you  have  a son,  you  automatically  have  an  obli- 
gation. If  you  have  no  son,  or  your  boy  is  grown,  you 
still  have  a moral  responsibility. 

Boys,  anywhere  and  everywhere,  need  someone  to 
take  them  fishing.  They  need  someone  to  introduce 
them  to  the  pleasures  and  values  of  this  wonderful 
outdoor  sport. 

Somewhere  in  any  fisherman’s  neighborhood  is  a 
lonesome  little  lad  who  has  never  had  a chance  to 
know  the  thrill  of  a “bite”  or  to  catch  a fish— any  kind 
of  a fish.  His  parents  may  not  be  interested  in  the  out 
of  doors;  maybe  he  has  no  parents,  or  no  dad.  But  you 
can  be  sure  that  he  has  the  urge  to  go  fishing.  Every 
boy  yearns  for  adventure  and  fishing  to  him  is  an  open 
door  to  unlimited  excitement. 

Every  father  should  want  his  boy  ( or  his  girl ) to 
become  acquainted  with  the  pleasures  of  fishing  be- 
cause boys  who  fish  are  seldom  bad  boys.  A boy  with 
a fishing  pole  in  his  hand  never  has  time  to  be  a de- 
linquent. A noted  judge  in  a Washington  state  juvenile 
court  once  said  that  no  boy  who  loved  to  hunt  or  fish 
had  ever  appeared  for  trial  in  his  court  and  rarely  has 
he  found  any  kind  of  a bond  between  a delinquent 
boy  and  his  father.  But  to  keep  the  lad  from  ever 
knowing  the  gang  at  the  street  corner,  the  father 
should  get  started  early.  When  the  mention  of  a fish- 
ing trip  makes  him  starry-eyed,  there’s  little  need  to 
worry  about  his  getting  into  trouble  with  the  law. 

Unfortunately  some  dads  are  miserable  failures  as 
teachers.  They  forget  their  child  is  entering  an  en- 
tirely new  experience  in  unfamiliar  surroundings.  For 


the  youngster  to  get  started  right  and  to  want  to  go 
again,  the  first  few  fishing  trips  are  going  to  have  to 
be  on  his  level.  Too  often,  dads  refuse  to  lower  them- 
selves to  this  level  and  son  soon  decides  he’d  rather 
stay  home  and  play  with  the  kids  next  door. 

The  smartest  thing  a man  can  do  on  the  very  first 
trip  is  to  leave  his  own  tackle  at  home.  It’s  awfully 
hard  to  fish  and  still  give  him  the  close  attention  he 
will  need.  Some  fathers  even  go  so  far  as  to  use  the 
“now  watch  Daddy”  technique  and  don’t  even  let  the 
boy  fish  at  all.  This  is  the  worst  possible  thing  to  do. 

The  kind  of  fish  is  very  important,  too.  Go  for 
something  like  bluegills,  crappies,  catfish,  sunfish  or 
other  easily  caught  fish.  Don’t  try  to  make  a trout 
fisherman  out  of  him  the  first  time  out.  And  don’t 
worry  about  size;  even  chubs  or  shiners  will  look  two 
feet  long  to  him.  The  main  thing  is  to  have  action  and 
to  teach  him  how  to  recognize  a bite,  how  to  set  the 
hook  and  how  to  pull  a fish  in. 

His  tackle  is  important,  too.  Too  many  fathers  hand 
them  a short,  stiff  casting  rod,  a cheap  casting  reel, 
or  spool  of  line  heavy  enough  to  land  a marlin  and 
some  hooks  ten  times  too  big.  Even  the  most  expert 
expert  couldn’t  catch  fish  on  such  an  outfit  or  even 
get  anv  line  out  for  that  matter.  If  you  want  to  knock 
all  of  the  enthusiasm  out  of  a boy,  just  start  him  with 
an  outfit  like  that. 

A light  cane  pole,  a piece  of  monofilament,  a bob- 
ber and  a size  8 or  10  hook  would  be  much  better. 
But  as  he  progresses,  or  if  he  is  past  9 or  10  when  he 
starts,  get  him  a good  spinning  or  spin-casting  out- 
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fit.  And  when  you  buy  it  for  him,  stretch  your  pocket- 
book  a little  and  get  him  something  half  decent.  Get 
him  an  outfit  you  would  be  willing  to  use  yourself. 
Or  if  you’re  a father  without  experience,  go  ask  some 
good  fisherman  or  fishing  editor  what  he  would  rec- 
ommend. 

Don’t  make  him  fish  too  long  at  any  one  time.  He’ll 
want  to  chase  frogs,  build  sand  castles  and  catch 
bugs,  but  let  him.  When  the  fish  begin  to  bite  he’ll  be 
back  in  a hurry.  When  he  catches  a fish  praise  him  as 
if  it  were  a whale  and  let  him  keep  it  ( if  it’s  legal, 
of  course).  Take  it  home  and  fry  it  for  him  if  it  does 
little  more  than  smell  up  the  pan.  Later  you  can  ex- 
plain why  good  fishermen  return  most  of  their  catch 
to  the  water  to  be  caught  again  on  another  trip. 

And  finally,  don't  let  your  boy  get  hungry,  thirsty, 
mosquito  bitten,  cold,  wet  or  sunburned.  Plan  the 
whole  trip  so  he’ll  have  fun  and  want  to  go  back 
again.  Soon,  he’ll  overlook  the  minor  discomforts,  but 
not  at  first. 

Remember,  the  way  to  get  a boy  started  right  is  not 


behind  a fish  hatchery  truck  along  a beer-can  bor- 
dered stream.  Take  him  to  a quiet  spot  where  perhaps 
you  and  he  can  be  pretty  much  alone.  Once  there,  be 
verv  careful  about  your  own  fishing  ethics.  One  il- 
legal or  unsportsmanlike  act  by  dad  can  often  spoil 
everything.  His  outdoor  manners  and  philosophy  are 
going  to  be  moulded  bv  his  environment  and  for 
now  you  are  most  of  his  environment. 

“You  take  a piece  of  living  clay 
And  gentlv  form  it  day  by  day; 

Moulding  with  your  power  and  art 
A young  bov’s  soft  and  yielding  heart. 

Why  not  get  an  eager  kid  and  let  him  take  you 
fishing?  The  boy  needs  vou  and  you  may  need  the 
boy.  Their  vitality,  their  honesty,  their  bright-eyed 
anticipation  and  their  loyalty  to  everything  decent 
and  good  are  contagious.  A boy  can  show  you  how  to 
be  young  again. 

And  remember,  a man  is  never  taller  than  when  he 
stoops  low  to  help  a youngster. 


BILL  WALSH,  President,  Pennsylvania  Outdoor  Writers  Association 


£ The  non-fishing  father  is  confronted  with  two 
things  when  a young  son  looks  him  squarely  in  the 
eye  and  says: 

“Dad!  I wanna  go  fishin’!” 

First  is  the  boy  himself,  gazing  up  at  the  dad  he 
adores  with  eyes  that  will  hardly  be  denied.  Second, 
is  how  to  say,  “OK”  with  assurance  you  can  teach  the 
youngster  to  fish  when  you  know  little  about  the  sub- 
ject yourself.  The  following  suggestions  may  help. 

You,  as  father-tutor,  will  have  to  provide  your 
pupil  with  four  things— something  to  fish  with 
(tackle),  something  to  use  for  bait  (lures),  some  place 
to  fish  in  (water),  and  a reason  for  enjoying  fishing 
(attitude),  not  necessarily  listed  in  the  order  of  im- 
portance. 

TACKLE— It’s  important.  Try  catching  a fish  with 
your  bare  hands  if  you  don’t  believe  it.  For  the  be- 
ginning fisherman  it  needn’t  be  elaborate.  The  voung- 
er  the  fisherman,  the  simpler  the  tackle.  Our  son 
caught  his  first  fish  at  the  age  of  three.  He  used  an 
old  seven-foot  flyrod  from  which  we’d  removed  the 
reel— tving  the  line  to  the  first  line  guide.  A worm 
on  a No.  6 hook  lured  the  fish— a small  Crappie. 

A universal  beginner's  outfit  for  small  boys  is  an  in- 
expensive 5-foot  casting  rod,  preferably  of  the  syn- 
thetic materials  to  take  the  abuse  a youngster  might 
inadvertently  give  it.  Attach  an  inexpensive  level- 
wind  reel  on  which  you’ve  wound  50  yards  of  15-lb. 
test  fishing  line.  Add  a half  dozen  snelled  ( leader  at- 
tached) hooks  (No.  6 and  8),  a few  quarter  ounce 
sinkers,  a bobber,  and  you’re  in  business. 

LURES— Start  him  out  with  live  bait.  He’ll  have 
plenty  of  time  to  become,  fascinated  with  the  assorted 


sizes,  colors,  and  shapes  of  artificial  lures.  Worms  or 
small  minnows  are  best  to  start  with.  We’re  assuming 
you  can  figure  out  a satisfactorv  way  to  tie  the  snelled 
hook  and  attach  the  sinker  to  the  end  of  the  line. 
Lower  the  hook  and  sinker  to  the  bottom  of  the 
stream,  pond,  or  lake  in  which  you’ll  fish;  reel  in  one 
turn,  then  attach  the  bobber  so  it  will  “ride"  the  min- 
now or  worm  that  distance  from  the  bottom.  Then 
hand  Junior  the  rod  and  wait. 

WATER— Stream  fishing,  except  in  quiet  pools  and 
backwaters,  generally  takes  some  previous  fishing  ex- 
perience to  have  any  fun  at  it.  Lakes  and  ponds  where 
“straight  down”  or  short-line  bobber  fishing  can  be 
used  offer  best  places  for  a beginner  to  get  his  feet— or 
line— wet  at  the  fishing  game. 

Unless  he’s  a swimmer,  avoid  boats  for  the  begin- 
ning period  or  else  put  a life  jacket  on  the  youngster 
before  leaving  shore.  Give  him  instructions  to  stay 
with  the  boat  should  it  overturn. 

ATTITUDE— The  most  important  part  of  fishing. 
Teach  him  patience.  Tell  him  it’s  the  fun  of  fishing 
and  not  what  he  catches  that  is  most  important  today. 
Be  unhurried  and  calm  at  all  times.  He'll  mimic  your 
attitude.  You  can  make  a contented  angler  or  a nail- 
biter  out  of  him  on  the  first  trip. 

If  he’s  sixteen  years  of  age  or  older  he’ll  need  a 
fishing  license.  And  whether  vou  fish  or  not,  you’ll 
need  a license  to  make  it  legal  when  you  put  the  worm 
on  the  hook,  row  the  boat,  or  help  Junior  land  the 
lunker  bass  he  might  tie  into.  Besides,  if  you  take  a 
youngster  fishing  once,  chances  are  you'll  do  it  twice. 
Bv  that  time  you’ll  be  in  the  market  for  a fishing  out- 
fit yourself.  That’s  another  storv. 
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The 

Little 

Russet  Spinner 


by  Chauncy  K.  Lively 
Photos  by  author 

Among  the  various  insects  to 

make  their  appearance  on  trout 
water  in  early  Spring  are  the  little 
mayflies,  Paraleptophlebia  adoptiva. 
The  Paraleptophlebia  duns  first 
appear  w hen  water  temperatures 
reach  about  50  degrees,  and  they 
generally  emerge  over  a period  of 
two  to  three  weeks.  In  Pennsylvania 
they  may  appear  as  early  as  mid- 
April;  in  fact,  they  sometimes 
coincide  with  Hendrickson  hatches, 
making  an  interesting  problem  for 
the  fly  fisher  because  trout 
frequently  become  selective  to  one 
or  the  other.  When  both  mayflies 
are  intermixed  on  the  water  it 
should  never  be  assumed  that  the 
trout  will  prefer  the  larger 
Hendricksons,  for  often  they  favor 
the  smaller  insects.  P.  adoptiva  duns 
have  three  tails,  rather  slim,  reddish- 
brown  bodies  and  slate-colored 
wings.  In  a general  way,  they  appear 
as  miniature  Hendricksons.  In  the 
imagos,  or  spinners,  the  body 
coloration  is  similar  to  that  of  the 
duns,  but  the  wings  are  clear  and 
the  long  veins  near  the  leading  edges 
are  often  tinged  with  amber. 

The  mating  flights  of  these 
mayflies  occur  earlier  in  the  day 
than  with  many  species,  and  the 
spinners  return  to  the  water  as  early 
as  mid-day.  As  the  days  pass  the 
spinner  falls  occur  progressively 
later  in  the  afternoon,  but  rarely  do 
they  appear  as  late  as  evening.  This 
is  a fortunate  circumstance  for  the 
angler,  because  they  are  almost 
always  on  the  water  when  the  light 
is  still  favorable  and  one’s  fly  may 
be  easily  seen. 


Synthetic  materials,  such  as  the 
poly-yarns,  have  become  popular 
with  fly  tyers  since  their 
introduction  a few  years  ago.  Their 
debut  was  timely,  since  they  found  a 
place  as  substitutes  for  furs  and 
other  animal  materials  which  were 
no  longer  available.  I must  admit 
that  I resisted  poly-yarn  at  first, 
because  I felt  that  as  dubbing 
material,  it  was  too  coarse  for  any 
but  the  largest  fly  bodies.  Bunched 
poly  fibres  were  also  used  to 
represent  spent  wings,  but  after  a 
few  casts  the  crinkled  fibres  often 
became  disheveled  and  the  fly 
resembled  a miniature  haystack  on 
the  water,  denying  the  incredible 
delicacy  of  the  real  mayfly  spinner’s 
wings.  However,  as  with  most  new 
products,  constant  improvements 
have  been  made  and  now  there  are 
synthetic  furs,  such  as  the  Andra 
Spectrum  series,  that  are  nearly  as 
fine-textured  as  the  softest  natural 
furs.  Also  available  are  new  yarns 
with  fine,  transparent  fibres  which 
lend  themselves  to  making  spinner 
wings,  particularly  in  small  sizes. 
Two  of  the  latter  are  clear  Antron 
yarn  (also  known  as  Sparkle  Yarn) 
and  clear  Poly-X  yarn. 

The  Little  Russet  Spinner  is  a dry 
fly  pattern  representing  the  imago  of 
Paraleptophlebia  adoptiva,  and  its 
spent  wings  are  fashioned  of 
bunched  fibres  from  transparent 
yarn.  Dressing  these  wings  is  a 
simple  operation.  A sparse  bunch  of 
fibres  is  separated  from  the  yarn 
and  cut  to  a length  of  slightly  more 
than  twice  the  overall  hook  length. 


Then  the  bunch  is  bound  at 
approximately  its  mid-point  to  the 
shank  with  criss-cross  turns.  The 
wings  are  sized  by  pinching  them 
upright  together  and  trimming  the 
tips.  When  released,  they  will  return 
to  the  spent  position  and  both  wings 
will  be  precisely  the  same  length. 
Each  wing  should  now  equal  the 
overall  hook  length.  Then  a drop  of 
lacquer  or  thin  cement  is  applied  to 
the  wing  windings,  allowing  it  to 
spread  into  the  base  of  the  wings. 
After  setting  the  tails  in  place  and 
applying  dubbing  to  the  thread,  the 
partially-set  cement  at  the  base  of 
each  wing  is  squeezed  with  tweezers, 
flattening  the  plane  of  the  wings.  If 
any  of  the  wing  fibres  are 
intertwined,  comb  out  the  fibres 
with  a dubbing  needle.  Then,  if  you 
want  to  add  a touch  of  realism, 
stroke  a dark  yellow  marking  pen 
along  the  leading  edge  of  each  wing 
to  produce  a faint  amber  cast.  The 
final  steps  in  dressing  the  pattern 
are  conventional,  as  illustrated  in 
the  photographs. 

Although  the  Little  Russet 
Spinner,  in  size  #18,  specifically 
represents  the  imago  of  P.  adoptiva, 
its  coloration  and  profile  serve  for 
other  spinners  as  well.  In  sizes  #20 
and  #22  it  matches  several  of  the 
tiny,  two-tailed  Baetis  spinners  while 
in  size  #16  it  fairly  represents  some 
of  the  brown-bodied  imagos  of 
Leptophlebia.  In  a fly  box  already 
overcrowded  — a condition  that’s 
normal  in  my  own  — it’s  rather 
refreshing  to  have  a pattern  capable 
of  wearing  several  hats. 
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1.  Secure  a size  #18  dry  Jly  hook 
in  vise  and  tie  in  brown  6/0 
prewaxed  thread  about  /3  rd 
the  shank  length  behind  the 
eye.  For  wings,  separate  a 
sparse  bunch  of  Sparkle  Yarn 
fibres  and  cut  to  a length  of 
slightly  more  than  twice  the 
overall  hook  length.  Bind  fi- 
bres at  their  mid-point  to  top 
of  shank  with  criss-cross 
turns. 

2.  Reach  under  hook  with  left 
thumb  and  forefinger  to  pinch 

1.  the  wings  together  and  up- 
right. Trim  the  tips  for  a wing 
length  equal  to  overall  length 
of  hook. 


2. 


f Release  wings  and  allow  them 
to  resume  spent  position.  Ap- 
ply a drop  of  thin  cement  to 
the  wing  windings,  permitting 
it  to  flow  into  base  of  wings. 


4.  Wind  thread  to  bend  and  tie  in 
three  straight  guard  hairs 
(muskrat,  mink,  etc.)  for  tails. 
Make  a turn  or  two  under- 
neath base  of  tads  to  spread 
the  hairs  and  apply  a drop  of 
cement  at  their  base.  Bind  hair 
butts  to  top  of  shank.  Wax  a 
short  length  of  the  thread  next 
3,  to  the  hook  and  apply  a thin, 
tapered  dubbing  of  reddish- 
brown  fur  or  synthetic. 


5.  With  tweezers,  squeeze  the 
partially  hardened  cement  at 
the  base  of  each  wing  until  the 
wings  are  flat.  Then  comb  the 
wing  fibres  with  the  tip  of  a 
dubbing  needle. 


Wind  the  dubbing  forward  to 
form  a tapered  abdomen. 
Then  wind  dubbing  in  figure-8 
turns  around  base  of  wings 
and  make  two  turns  in  front  of 
wings,  tapering  toward  eye. 
Whip-finish  thread  behind  eye 
and  lacquer  exposed  winds. 
Optionally,  stroke  a dark  yel- 
low marking  pen  along  leading 
edge  of  wings  to  achieve  a 
faint  amber  tinge. 
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Frogs 

A young  lady  called  my  office  with 
a problem.  Seems  she  had  recently 
moved  to  the  suburbs  from  the  city. 
A pond  was  located  near  her  new  resi- 
dence and  she  claimed  she  just 
couldn’t  sleep  at  night  with  all  the 
terrible  racket  made  by  resident 
frogs. 

She  asked  if  I would  come  out  and 
trap  the  frogs  from  the  pond.  When  1 
replied  that  we  do  not  provide  such  a 
service,  she  became  a bit  upset  and 
asked  if  1 had  any  suggestions  as  to 
how  she  was  going  to  get  any  sleep. 

I explained  that  many  persons 
found  the  sounds  of  pond  life  very 
peaceful  and  enjoyable,  but  that  if 
she  didn’t,  I would  suggest  sleeping 
with  earmuffs  on.  To  that,  she  replied 
that  she  found  the  frog  noise  offen- 
sive and  that  my  suggestion  was 
hilarious  and  unreasonable.  “Is  there 
nothing  else  you  can  suggest?”  she 
asked.  “Well,”  I replied,  “you  could 
always  move  back  to  the  city”.  After 
a moment  of  silence,  I was  thanked 
and  told  goodbye. 

I hope  this  lady  has  found  peaceful 
sleep,  but  can’t  help  wondering  if  she 
enjoys  the  sound  of  street  traffic  and 
the  city  rat  race  truly  more  peaceful 
than  the  natural  sounds  of  mother  na- 
ture. 

Guy  A.  Bowersox 

Waterways  Patrolman 

N.  Montgomery  & E.  Berks  Counties 


Bog  Turtle 

Mr.  William  Miller  of  Lisa  Lane  in 
Whitehall  was  recently  traveling 
along  a rurai  road  near  Blue  Marsh 
Dam  when  he  noticed  that  the  pick  up 
truck  ahead  of  him  was  being  driven 
somewhat  erratically.  Immediately  he 
realized  why,  as  the  pick  up  swerved 
to  flatten  first  one  and  then  another 
turtle  that  were  crossing  the  road. 
The  driver  tried  to  do  in  a third  turtle 
in  that  same  area,  but  only  managed 


to  catch  the  edge  of  its  shell  with  his 
ture.  The  turtle  was  flipped  to  the 
side  of  the  road  where  Mr.  Miller 
stopped  to  pick  it  up.  It  was  slightly 
injured  so  he  took  it  home  where  he 
hoped  it  would  recuperate,  which  it 
eventually  did.  The  other  two  turtles 
that  were  killed  were  of  the  same  spe- 
cies. 

The  turtle  looked  like  none  he  had 
seen  before  and  he  guessed  from  it’s 
appearance  that  it  might  be  an  endan- 
gered Bog  Turtle,  so  he  called  me. 
Sure  enough,  it  was  a Bog  Turtle 
whose  endangered  status  makes  it  an 
expensive  venture  when  one  tries  to 
run  it  over  with  the  old  pick  up. 
Luckily,  there  was  a colony  of  the 
same  species  not  too  far  away  and  we 
released  it  there. 

If  Mr.  Miller  had  been  able  to 
identify  the  driver  or  had  obtained 
the  vehicle’s  license  number,  that 
individual  would  have  been  liable  for 
a $1,000.00  penalty  for  casually  mak- 
ing pancakes  out  of  two  of  the  rarest 
and  prettiest  of  this  state’s  turtles. 

Fred  Mussel 
Waterways  Patrolman 
Lehigh  County 


Boating  Safety 

Another  boating  season  has  passed 
by  — ending  with  tragic  memories 
statewide  of  investigating  boating 
accidents  involving  death  or  injury. 

Just  as  a traffic  officer  does  not 
look  forward  to  removing  bodies 
from  the  scenes  of  traffic  accident  in- 
vestigations, waterways  patrolmen  do 
not  enjoy  recovering  boating  accident 
victims  from  our  waterways. 

The  gruesome  details  of  these  acci- 
dents are  not  subjects  we  like  to  bring 
home  to  our  families,  but  they  do 
dramatize  the  results  of  careless  ac- 
tions and  disregard  for  safety. 

This  past  summer,  WP  Dave  Corl 
and  I were  called  out  at  2 a.m.  one 
morning  to  investigate  an  accident 


which  cause  appears  to  be  on  the  in- 
crease nation-wide. 

Two  young  fellows  — both  good 
swimmers  — decided  to  take  a night- 
time canoe  trip  for  several  miles  down 
the  Schuylkill  River.  With  them  went 
the  ever  famous  case  of  beer  and  a 
fifth  of  whiskey. 

Several  miles,  half  the  beer  and  the 
entire  bottle  later,  someone  lost  his 
balance  and  both  persons  spilled  into 
the  dark  waters.  One  made  it  to  shore 
— the  other  didn’t. 

Many  hours  of  searching  by  a large 
amount  of  manpower  and  equipment 
resulted  with  recovery  of  the  body 
and  the  undesirable  task  of  notifying 
and  interviewing  the  next  of  kin.  An 
autopsy  later  confirmed  our  investi- 
gation results  — the  victim  was  ex- 
cessively intoxicated. 

Booze  and  hunting  don’t  mix. 
Booze  and  driving  don’t  mix  and 
booze  and  boating  don’t  mix.  About 
the  only  thing  booze  does  mix  well 
with,  is  your  blood.  People  are  dying 
to  prove  this  to  us  each  year.  Don’t  be 
next.  We  already  believe  it. 

Do  us,  your  family,  and  yourself  a 
rewarding  favor  — if  you’re  going  to 
consume  alcohol,  do  it  under  con- 
trolled circumstances  where  you 
won’t  be  participating  in  an  activity 
requiring  sound  judgment  or  unex- 
pected heavy  physical  exertion. 

Guy  A.  Bowersox 

Waterways  Patrolman 

N.  Montgomery  & E.  Berks  Counties 


PFD's 

The  weekend  after  two  brothers 
had  drowned  in  a local  lake  due  to  in- 
sufficient number  of  PFD’s  we 
checked  and  found  several  violations 
of  the  PFD  regulation,  registration 
and  overloading  of  boats.  Most  of  the 
persons  were  very  cooperative  but 
when  it  came  to  the  PFD  violations,  it 
was  a different  story. 

Most  of  these  people  became  very 
indignant  to  think  that  we  thought 
they  might  drown.  After  all  they  are 
good  swimmers.  After  pointing  out 
that  two  persons  lost  their  lives  the 
past  weekend  for  this  reason,  they 
have  this  attitude  that  it  can’t  happen 
to  them.  Why  don’t  people  under- 
stand that  we  are  doing  a job  and  it  is 
for  their  safety  and  welfare  that  we 
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are  there  and  not  to  harass  them  as 
they  think? 

Carl  Hardick 

Deputy  Waterways  Patrolman 

Pike  County 


Snake! 

During  a recent  Sunday  evening,  I 
received  a call  from  Bucks  County 
Police  Radio  Room  involving  a com- 
plaint of  a copperhead  resting  inside  a 
local  resident’s  automobile.  I arrived 
on  the  scene  to  find  the  police,  a local 
reptile  expert,  and  one  frightened  fe- 
male automobile  owner.  The  owner 
stated  that  she  got  in  the  car,  spotted 
the  snake,  made  a hasty  retreat,  and 
called  the  police  for  help.  The  snake 
must  have  been  startled  by  the 
screaming  exit  the  woman  made.  It 
crawled  out  of  the  car,  and  coiled  it- 
self between  the  brake  drum  and  the 
rim  of  the  right  front  tire.  After  jack- 
ing up  the  car  and  removing  the  tire, 
the  reptile  expert  extracted  a 3 foot 
watersnake.  After  observing  the 
woman’s  definite  fear  of  snakes,  I 
can’t  help  but  wonder  how  the  experi- 
ence has  affected  her  future  driving 

record.  _ 

Stan  Plevyak 

Waterways  Patrolman 

N.  Bucks  County 


Isn  V Sailing  Fun  ? 

One  Sunday  morning  while  patrol- 
ing  the  Delaware  River  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  Neshaminy  State  Park,  SWP 
R.  Kuchinsky  and  N.  Lewis  over- 
heard a comical  remark. 

The  day  was  windy,  the  water 
rough  and  choppy  with  white  caps. 
The  current  and  tide  were  running 
hard  when  they  observed  a sailboat 
overturn.  Rushing  to  the  scene  to  pro- 
vide assistance  to  the  dunked  sailors, 
they  observed  that  the  three  occu- 
pants were  in  the  water.  All  were 
wearing  PFD’s  over  their  storm  suits. 
One  of  the  dunked  sailors,  a young 
lady,  was  having  difficulty  in  swim- 
ming to  the  boat  because  of  the  tide 
and  current  being  in  conflict  with  the 
wind.  She  summed  up  the  situation 
with  the  suitable  comment  “Isn’t 
Sailing  Fun!!” 

Frank  Schilling 
Waterways  Patrolman 
Philadelphia  County 


Unbelievable 

If,  after  an  unsuccessful  fishing 
trip  to  Lake  Arthur,  Moraine  State 
Park,  Butler  County,  you  begin  to 
dubt  whether  there  are  any  fish  in  the 
lake,  don’t. 

This  spring  a Pennsylvania  Fish 
Commission  biologist  made  a fish 
survey  which  resulted  in  unbelievable 
amounts  of  fish.  The  quantities  of 
large  muskellunge  were  most  surpris- 
ing. One  net  alone  had  several  mus- 
kellunge in  it  and  several  of  them 
caught  throughout  the  survey  were 
over  25  pounds. 

Although  the  catching  of  walleye 
by  fishermen  is  rare,  the  survey  pro- 
duced high  numbers  of  large  ones.  It 
appears  it’s  just  a matter  of  locating 
and  using  the  proper  lure  or  bait  to 
catch  these  walleye.  Finally,  the  large- 
mouth  bass  survey  showed  the  popu- 


lation ranks  as  one  of  the  best  in  the 
state  with  several  weighing  in  the  6 
and  7 pound  class. 

Eugene  Scobel 
Waterways  Patrolman 
Butler  County 

Deposited 

During  the  1981  trout  opening  day 
at  about  8:00  a.m.,  an  errant  back- 
cast  hooked  and  deposited  Special 
Waterways  Patrolman  Barry  Cly- 
mer’s  notebook  into  the  Unami 
Creek.  While  retrieving  soggy  note- 
book and  papers,  the  red-faced  and 
wet -footed  patrolman  vowed  to  make 
better  use  of  his  binoculars  during  fu- 
ture opening  days. 


Stan  Plevyak 
Waterways  Patrolman 
N.  Bucks  Countv 
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Carnegie  Medal  For  Joel  George 

Joel  W.  George,  25,  of  Horse  Valley,  Pennsylvania, 
has  received  the  Carnegie  Medal  and  $2,000.00  for  his 
heroic  efforts  in  rescuing  Billy  Peck  from  possible  death 
last  March. 

Joel  and  his  father,  John  George,  were  cutting  wood 
on  property  owned  by  Falling  Spring  Horse  Valley 
Acres,  Inc.  when  they  heard  screams  coming  from  a 
man-made  lake  nearly  a half  mile  away.  Responding  to 
the  screams,  the  men  raced  to  the  lakeside  to  find  a cap- 
sized canoe,  with  Gary  Rowland  clinging  to  it.  Billy 
Peck,  however,  was  10  yards  off  shore,  in  an  apparent 
attempt  to  swim  through  the  channel  of  water  created 
through  the  slush  ice  by  the  canoe.  Peck  was  in  trouble, 
his  head  bobbing  beneath  the  water. 

Joel  shucked  off  most  of  his  clothes,  and  dove  into 
the  icy  waters  in  a desperate  rescue  attempt.  Peck  strug- 
gled with  Joel,  forcing  him  under  on  many  occasions. 
But  Joel  was  able  to  touch  bottom  in  the  ten  feet  of  wa- 
ter and  shove  Peck  to  shore,  where  his  father  pulled 
them  both  onto  dry  land. 

The  young  George  then  ran  back  to  the  cabin  in  order 
to  collect  two  paddles  so  that  they  might  rescue  Gary 
Rowland,  still  clinging  to  the  canoe.  Within  five  min- 
utes, Joel  and  his  father,  John,  paddled  another  canoe 
out  to  rescue  Gary. 

At  this  writing,  the  special  medal  is  still  being  struck, 
and  where  the  ceremony  is  held  is  of  supreme  impor- 
tance to  Joel’s  father.  “I  certainly  believe  the  Lord 
placed  us  there”  said  John.  ‘‘Many  things  could  have 
happened  that  day,  Joel  is  the  father  of  three  children, 
and  I thought  a lot  of  his  wife  being  widowed.”  ‘‘Our 
minister  is  planning  a special  ceremony,  and  I certainly 
believe  that  the  medal  should  be  given  in  the  church.” 
‘‘If  you  do  not  believe,  something  like  this  will  make 
you  a believer,  if  you  do  believe  then  this  instance 
strengthens  that”,  Mr.  George  commented. 

The  Pennsylvania  Fish  Commission  has  recognized 
both  John  and  Joel’s  rescue  efforts.  Both  have  received 
Pennsylvania  Fish  Commission  Commendations. 


Conservation  Leadership  School 

During  June,  July  and  August  of  1982,  the  Pennsylva- 
nia Federation  of  Sportsmen’s  Clubs  and  The  Pennsylva- 
nia State  University  will  once  again  offer  the  Conserva- 
tion Leadership  School.  The  CLS  programs  are  indeed 
schools,  not  summer  recreational  camps.  Students  who 
attend  receive  instruction  in  forestry,  water  resource 
management,  wildlife  management,  energy  conservation, 
soil  conservation,  the  politics  of  conservation,  careers  in 
conservation  and  much  more.  The  learning  is  done  in  the 
field.  We  do  not  just  talk  about  conservation,  we  prac- 
tice it.  Geology,  for  example,  might  be  taught  several 
hundred  feet  underground  in  a cave.  Students  should 
have  a genuine  interest  in  learning  about  environmental 
problems  and  solutions  and  should  be  prepared  for  long 
action  packed  days.  Students  should  be  15-17  years  of 
age. 

Program  Dates 

Session  1 of  the  CLS  — June  27  to  July  10 
Session  II  of  the  CLS  — July  11  to  July  24 
Advanced  CLS  — August  1 to  August  7 

The  fee  for  the  CLS  is  $150.00  and  the  fee  for  the  Ad- 
vanced CLS  is  $100.00.  All  students  should  be  sponsored 
through  the  Pennsylvania  Federation  of  Sportsmen’s 
Clubs.  Though  any  organization  may  provide  a scholar- 
ship, application  should  be  made  through  a member  club 
of  the  PFSC.  For  applications  or  information,  contact  a 
member  club  of  the  PFSC,  a Division  or  County  Chair- 
man of  the  PFSC,  or  Penn  State  Continuing  Education, 
102  Boucke  Building,  University  Park,  PA.  16802. 


Deputy  Meetings 

Deputy  meetings  are  being  held 
around  the  state  during  the  months  of 
January,  February  and  March,  in  an 
effort  to  continue  to  upgrade  the 
Commission’s  deputy  force.  Recog- 
nized as  one  of  the  best  in  the  nation, 
the  Fish  Commission  deputies  are  a 
well  trained,  responsible  group,  help- 
ing to  protect  our  waterways  and  nat- 
ural resources. 

Deputies  worked  a total  of  126,975 
hours  during  the  past  year,  of  which 
less  than  half  were  paid  working 
hours.  A total  of  63,954  hours  were 
worked  without  pay,  on  a voluntary 
basis. 
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A DESPERA  TE  SITU  A TION 


One  of  our  recent  retirees  told  me  that  in  the  days  before  my  time  with  the  Fish 
Commission,  one  only  had  to  worry  about  enforcing  the  law  and  stocking  a bunch 
of  fish.  Even  those  mandates  are  difficult  enough,  but  to  carry  on  what  we  believe 
are  moral,  if  not  tightly  legal,  mandates,  it  is  important  for  us  in  an  objective 
viewpoint  to  show  our  concerns  over  more  immediate  indirect  influences  on  that 
part  of  the  environment  within  our  purview. 

One  of  our  colleagues  in  a federal  agency  responsible  for  habitat  preservation,  has  an  anonymous  1 7th 
century  expression  printed  at  the  bottom  of  his  note  paper:  ‘ ‘-J7/u  /au°  foofo  u/i  /A<  man  a maman  wAo 

/rve  flam  off  //><•  common ; /h*/  /Ae  a'cea/tol  vi//ian  /Ac  /a a?  /c/s  looXe,  w/vo  b/ea/s  /Ac  commons 

fom  /Ac  </oo.u  ”.  How  appropriate. 

In  recent  weeks  we  have  all  seen  Secretary  of  the  Interior  James  Watt  exhibit  a “change  of  heart”  with 
an  announcement  supporting  the  ban  on  mining  and  drilling  in  the  nation’s  wilderness  areas  until  the  end 
of  the  century.  Understandably,  most  of  us  are  probably  skeptical  at  such  a 180  degree  turnabout.  I have 
to  feel  that  the  fact  that  James  Watt  is  still  very  much  in  the  public  eye— albeit  being  threatened  with  con- 
tempt citations  by  the  U.S.  Congress  and  still  being  the  favorite  target  of  cartoonists — had  a great  deal  to 
do  with  that  turnaround. 

I wonder,  however,  if  the  public  is  really  showing  the  concern  that  they  exhibited  when  almost  three- 
fourths  of  those  polled  in  a recent  survey  believe  we  have  suffered  losses  over  the  past  year  in  four  of  the 
seven  natural  resources  measured — water,  living  space,  soil,  and  wildlife.  Only  forest,  air,  and  minerals 
held  their  own.  Assuming  that  other  watchdogs  are  on  the  track  of  Secretary  Watt,  and  recognizing  that 
the  almighty  ballot  is  the  last  recourse  of  the  American  people,  we  feel  that  the  public  has  not  yet  been 
adequately  rallied  to  resistance  to  the  efforts  of  the  current  federal  Administration. 

Two  or  three  years  ago,  I would  have  considered  myself  a rather  strong  conservative,  but  my  views  now 
are  to  the  left  of  moderate.  I even  risk  the  title  of  “liberal”.  I think  it  is  time  that  the  American  public 
show  that  they  resent  people  acting  without  real  information;  that  they  will  not  put  up  with  supporters  of 
an  Administration  with  an  anecdotal  view  of  the  world — giving  simplistic  answers  to  complicated  questions. 
And  I feel  that  they  care  about  their  country  to  the  extent  that  they  will  not  permit  the  enormous  power  of 
this  country’s  leadership  to  remain  in  such  hands. 

At  the  risk  of  repeating  myself,  I urge  you  to  review  the  new  budget  proposals,  especially  those  relating 
to  the  U.S.  Environmental  Protection  Agency  (EPA),  where  the  Reagan /Gorsuch  Fiscal  Year-83  budget 
shows  a 49  percent  deficiency  below  the  actual  FY-83  needs. 

EPA  is  responsible  for  the  administration  of  the  Clean  Air  Act,  the  Clean  Water  Act,  the  Toxic  Sub- 
stances Control  Act,  the  Resources  Conservation  and  Recovery  Act  (hazardous  waste),  the  Safe  Drinking 
Water  Act,  the  Federal  Environmental  Pesticide  Control  Act,  and  the  Comprehensive  Environmental  Re- 
sponse, Compensation  and  Liability  Act  (Superfund).  They  face  increasing  worries  over  55,000  chemicals 
(with  600-1000  additions  per  year),  thousands  of  plants  discharging  wastes  into  U.S.  rivers  and  streams, 
thousands  of  firms  discharging  toxics  into  our  municipal  sewer  systems,  over  160  million  tons  of  air  pollu- 
tants, including  sulfur  oxides,  carbon  monoxides,  nitrogen  oxides,  etc.  spewing  into  our  air  each  year,  and 
responsibility  for  over  35,000  abandoned  hazardous  waste  dump  sites. 

Nationwide  it  is  unthinkable  that  we  can  permit  any  group  of  people  with  public  responsibility,  to  re- 
move over  90  percent  of  the  headquarters  staff  in  EPA  that  the  Reagan  Administration  inherited  in  Janu- 
ary of  1981.  It  is  also  unthinkable  to  return  to  office  a group  of  public  officials  that  support  a 50  percent 
cut  in  personnel  and  an  almost  two-thirds  reduction  in  purchasing  power.  I can’t  believe  that  Americans 
will  permit  themselves  to  be  exposed  to  environmental  toxics  50  percent  above  the  present  levels  during  the 
next  decade. 

To  permit  the  current  budgetary  proposals  for  EPA  to  go  through  will  even  put  business,  which  the  Ad- 
ministration purports  to  favor,  at  risk.  An  incompetent,  backlogged  EPA  will  not  be  able  to  make  prompt 
permitting  or  regulatory  decisions  that  will  hold  up  under  challenge. 

If  Congress  is  really  serious  about  providing  protection  for  the  public  from  environmental  toxics  in  the 
80’s,  rather  than  cut  EPA ’s  budget,  it  needs  to  appropriate  more  than  an  $812  million  increase  over  FY-81 
levels. 

Elections  are  coming  soon.  This  is  a DESPERA  TE  situation  requiring  an  overwhelming  response.  The 
voting  booth  is  the  place  to  register  that  response . Ra,ph  w Executive  Director 
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LEAKY  ItlentMa 
BOOTS  IMt? 


50th  Anniversary  Issue 

I have  only  been  subscribing  to 
your  magazine  since  May,  1981.  Al- 
ready I have  picked  up  some  good 
fishing  tips  from  the  articles  in  the 
PENNSYLVANIA  ANGLER  and 
especially  from  “The  Angler’s  Note- 
book” in  each  issue. 

I enjoy  reading  the  articles  in  your 
magazine,  especially  the  ones  on  fish- 
ing in  northwestern  Pennsylvania.  I 
live  about  a 10  minute  drive  from 
Lake  Arthur,  and  1 do  most  of  my 
fishing  there.  Moraine  State  Park  is 
located  in  northwestern  Butler 
County.  I enjoy  reading  the  articles 
on  Lake  Arthur  and  Moraine  State 
Park  and  would  like  to  see  more 
articles  on  that  subject  if  possible. 

I would  like  to  send  you  my  com- 
pliments on  the  50th  Anniversary  Is- 
sue. I have  never  seen  a publication 
with  such  content.  I think  it  was  out- 
standing. 

I hope  you  continue  to  publish  such 
an  informative  magazine.  I will  be 
looking  forward  to  each  and  every 
new  issue. 

Sincerely, 

Richard  A.  Ace 
Slippery  Rock,  PA  16057 


A ngler ’s  Notebook 

I am  very  pleased  with  the  PENN- 
SYLVANIA ANGLER,  and  it  is  the 
best  fishing  magazine  I’ve  ever  read. 
Each  month,  I look  forward  to  the 
“Angler’s  Notebook”,  but  the  last 
couple  of  months  it  has  not  appeared 
in  the  ANGLER.  I don’t  know  if  the 
“Angler’s  Notebook”  will  return, 
but  I sure  hope  it  does!  Keep  this 
great  magazine  coming. 

Thomas  Dodson 

Bethel  Park,  PA 


Litter 

Lor  the  past  ten  years,  Tom  Bent, 
of  Pleetwood,  Pa.,  and  I have  shared 
many  outdoor  pleasures^  on  the 
streams  of  Berks  County.  We  do 
catch  a few  fish,  but  the  real  reward 
of  fishing  is  in  the  solitude  provided 
by  nature.  When  you  think  about  it, 
the  bird-insect  life,  flowers,  vegeta- 
tion, and  trees  that  surround  Berks 
County  waters  are  what  make  a fish- 
ing trip  a total  outdoor  experience. 

The  only  disappointment  for  us 
during  1981,  were  the  signs  that  man 
left  behind  — namely  litter.  Why  do 
visitors  to  streams  and  lakes  discard 
beverage  containers,  paper  wrappers, 
bait  containers,  and  fishing  leader, 
etc.?  We  need  a fresh  look  at  a pro- 
gram to  protect  our  outdoor  environ- 
ment. Perhaps  another  awareness 
article  on  the  litter  problem  in  the 
ANGLER  would  help. 

Thank  you, 

Carl  Drasher 
Reading,  PA. 


Tribute  To  Father 

My  father  has  been  an  avid  fisher- 
man, fly  tyer,  custom  rod  builder, 
and  subscriber  to  the  “PENNSYL- 
VANIA ANGLER”  for  many  years. 
I feel  that  fishermen  are  a special 
breed  of  people.  As  a tribute  to  my 
father,  and  all  other  people  who 
thrive  on  the  sport  of  fishing,  I wrote 
a poem. 

A Tribute  To  My  Father 

In  the  quiet  solitude  of  the  trees 
there  is  nothing  more  than  can  please, 
this  man  of  patience  and  of  pride 
rod  in  one  hand,  net  by  his  side. 

Each  everlasting  cast  vanishing  into 
the  past 

oblivious  of  night  he  still  continues 
his  fight. 

The  moisture  of  Heaven  creates  deli- 
cate patterns  as  he  wades 
while  the  smooth,  silky  sky  dies  and 
fades. 

Overcome  from  the  cold  and  feeling 
numb, 

making  one  last  cast  then  turning 
about, 

oh  my  gosh  he  caught  a TROUT! 

Sincerely, 
Brenda  Bimson 
Millersville,  PA. 


Boating 

Your  magazine  is  the  best  around 
on  boating  and  fishing.  But  now  that 
we  are  in  the  dead  of  winter,  I think 
you  should  have  more  articles  on 
maintenance  of  fishing  gear,  boats 
and  motors,  if  it  is  possible. 

This  is  the  time  of  year  that  preven- 
tive maintenance  could  pay  off  for 
summer  fun  and  safety.  There  is 
plenty  of  time  to  do  it  and  do  it  right. 
We  all  need  to  know  more  about  our 
equipment  to  make  it  as  safe  as  possi- 
ble. 

Keep  up  your  good  work  on  boat- 
ing and  fishing  articles.  They  are  the 
best. 

Yours  truly, 
George  Farley 
Philadelphia,  PA 

This  letter  arrived  before  our 
March  issue  hit  the  stands.  You  will 
note  on  page  4 of  that  issue,  we  did 
run  a preventive  maintenance  piece 
on  boating.  A new  boating  column 
made  its  debut  in  March,  and  will  be 
featured  monthly. 


Safe  To  Eat? 

I am  an  avid  fisherman  of  the 
Schuylkill  river  and  find  fishing  for 
smallmouth  bass  a rewarding  experi- 
ence. However,  I’ve  heard  various 
opinions  as  to  whether  the  fish  from 
the  Schuylkill  are  safe  to  eat  or  not. 
I’ve  found  fishing  the  Schuylkill  (near 
Phoenixville)  to  be  very  productive 
and  underfished,  perhaps  you  could 
answer  my  question  ...  Is  the 
Schuylkill  river  polluted  and  are  the 
fish  safe  to  eat?  Your  response  would 
be  much  appreciated. 

Thank  you, 

Mr.  Tony  Alluci 
Devon,  Pa. 


Dear  Mr.  Allucci: 

I must  apologize  for  the  long  delay 
in  responding  to  your  letter  about 
pollution  and  fish  flesh  contamina- 
tion in  the  Schuylkill  River.  I was 
waiting  to  respond  until  a report  con- 
taining 1980  data  was  released  on  this 
subject.  I recently  discovered  that  the 
report  will  not  be  ready  for  release  for 
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a few  months  and,  therefore,  I’ve 
elected  to  reply  to  your  inquiry  at  this 
time. 

The  Schuylkill  River,  like  many 
Pennsylvania  rivers  and  streams  is,  by 
strict  definition,  polluted.  The  defini- 
tion of  stream  pollution  to  which  I re- 
fer is  the  man-caused  introduction  of 
substances  which  make  a stream’s 
waters  abnormal  in  comparison  with 
natural,  undisturbed  waters.  Ob- 
viously, this  definition  is  very  broad, 
and  there  are  as  many  degrees  of  wa- 
ter pollution  as  there  are  types.  Not 
all  of  these  degrees  or  types  of  pollu- 
tion are  hazardous  to  fishermen. 

Some  pollutants  that  are  present  in 
the  Schuylkill  River  are  present  in 
some  of  the  river’s  fish  species  to  the 
extent  that  consumption  of  these  spe- 
cies may  be  hazardous  to  human 
health.  The  hazard  increases  with  the 
amount  of  fish  consumed  over  a life 
time  since  the  materials  tend  to  accu- 
mulate in  human  fatty  tissue.  Al- 
though most  Schuylkill  River  fish 
probably  contain  at  least  minute  lev- 
els of  materials  such  as  PCB’s,  pesti- 
cides, or  heavy  metals,  levels  of  par- 
ticular pollutants  have  exceeded  or 
approached  Food  and  Drug  Adminis- 
tration (F.D.A.)  action  levels  (levels 
at  which  adulterated  fish  would  be  re- 
moved from  a market)  in  only  some 
of  the  fish  species  tested.  Note,  how- 
ever, that  not  all  species  have  been  ex- 
amined by  the  responsible  agency,  the 
Pennsylvania  Department  of  Envi- 
ronmental Resources.  As  a result  of 
studies  that  were  conducted  on  PCB 
contamination,  news  releases  were  is- 
sued jointly  by  the  Pennsylvania  De- 
partment of  Environmental  Re- 
sources and  the  Pennsylvania  Fish 
Commission  in  November  1976  and 
December  1979  which  advised  the 
public  that  fish  from  the  Schuylkill 
River,  especially  eels,  carp  and  cat- 
fish, should  only  occasionally  be  eat- 
en. The  releases  especially  referred  to 
the  section  between  Reading  and  the 
mouth.  Additional  investigations  by  a 
private  consultant  indicated  that  lead 
concentrations  in  brown  bullheads 
exceeded  the  10  parts  per  million 
Canadian  Directorate  tolerance  level 
in  the  Vincent  Pool,  located  between 
Spring  City  and  Pottstown.  Lead 
concentrations  in  smallmouth  and 
largemouth  bass  exceeded  the  toler- 
ance level  just  downstream  from 
Reading  in  a 1976  D.E.R.  study; 


however,  this  particular  problem  in 
bass  was  believed  to  be  associated 
with  a point  source  of  pollution  in 
that  area.  Lead  concentrations  in  bass 
taken  from  sections  of  the  river  up- 
stream and  downstream  from  your 
fishing  location  did  not  exceed  the 
tolerance  level  in  the  1976  study. 

Through  this  letter  I am  not  recom- 
mending that  you  consume  contam- 
inated fish;  that  is  a matter  of  per- 
sonal choice.  I am  presenting  you 
with  a general  review  of  the  published 
information  that  I am  aware  exists  on 
the  Schuylkill  River.  This,  I hope, 
will  help  you  reach  a decision.  I have 
also  enclosed  two  recent  publications 
titled  Water  Pollution  — Major 
Types  and  Their  Sources,  and  Prepar- 
ing PCB  Contaminated  Fish  for  Hu- 
man Consumption. 

You  may  wish  to  contact  the 
Norristown  D.E.R.  office  at  1875 
New  Hope  Street,  Norristown,  Pa. 


19401  for  actual  test  results. 

Best  of  luck  in  the  upcoming 
fishing  season. 

Sincerely  yours, 
Michael  L.  Kaufmann 
Area  Fisheries  Manager 


Angler  Collectors 

On  occasion  I notice  a letter  that 
calls  attention  to  having  a collection 
of  past  ANGLER  issues. 

I have  been  saving  issues  for  at 
least  the  past  1 1 to  12  years.  If  some- 
one would  be  interested  in  them,  1 can 
be  reached  at  215-367-0557. 

Your  publication  is  superb.  I enjoy 
each  issue,  particularly  the  articles  on 
local  lakes. 

Keep  up  the  good  work. 


Very  truly  yours, 
Joe  Snyder 
Boyerstown,  PA 
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It  was  one  of  those  cold,  windy, 
end  of  April  days  when  I sit  in  my 
classroom  and  dream  of  my  favorite 
stream  and  those  great  fly  hatches 
of  May.  From  my  room  I can  see 
the  trees  waving,  clouds  rolling, 
birds  playing,  and  almost  taste  the 
fresh,  cool  air.  I knew  the  itch  was 
getting  bad,  I just  had  to  get  out 
with  my  fly  rod  after  school. 

“Hi,  you’re  home  from  school 
early,”  my  wife  stated,  with  a 
Questioning  tone. 

“I  came  home  as  soon  as  school 
was  out.  If  you  don’t  mind,  I think 
I’ll  run  up  to  Lycoming  Creek,  you 
know,  above  Ralston  where  I 
opened  the  season  last  year.  I just 


have  to  get  in  the  water  and  cast  a 
fly.  Somehow  it  keeps  me  going.” 
Jetty  replied  with  a little  sarcasm 
but  quite  lovingly,  “Yes,  after  all,  it 
has  been  a few  days  since  you’ve 
been  out.’V 

“Daddy,”  my  four  year  old  son 
cut  in,  “Can  I go  too?” 

“Why  don’t  you  wait  until 
warmer  weather,  and  we’ll  go  to 
Rose  Valley  for  blue  gills?”  I 
answered.  I really  thought  this 
would  be  best  — at  least  it’s 
supposed  to  be. 

“No  Daddy,  I want  to  go  with 
you.  I want  to  catch  trout.” 

Who  could  turn  that  down? 
“O.K.,  great,  get  your  boots  and 


warm  clothes,  I’ll  get  our  rods  and 
equipment.” 

“Yea!  Mommy  did  you  hear  that? 
Daddy  is  taking  me  trout  fishing, 
along  the  stream.” 

Jet  dressed  David  in  warm 
clothes,  as  I changed  and  gathered 
' our  equipment.  Since  we  would  be 
gone  until  evening,  Jetty  also 
packed  our  dinner;  in  David’s  lunch 
pail.  As  we  left  I caught  a glimpse 
of  pride,  happiness,  and  sadness  in 
my  wife’s  eye;  pride  and  happiness 
for  the  companionship  she  saw,  and 
a little  sadness,  knowing  that  even 
at  four,  David  was  growing  up. 

“Daddy,  where  are  we  going  to 
fish?  How  did  the  fish  get  there? 
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Can  we  drink  the  water?  How  soon 
will  the  leaves  come  out?  Isn’t 
everything  so  beautiful?” 

As  I answered  one  question,  two 
followed.  What  a chance  to  talk.  It 
was  just  the  two  of  us  alone.  We 
traveled  over  an  hour  by  car  to  our 
spot,  and  we  talked  the  whole  time. 

‘‘Here  we  are  Dave.  See  that  high 
rocky  area?  The  stream  takes  a long 
curve  around  there  and  empties  out 
here  where  you  can  see  it  next  to  the 
road.  Just  before  it  starts  around 
the  curve,  there  is  a long,  slow  pool 
with  a riffle  at  the  upper  end. 

You’ll  see  it.  Watch  your  step  down 
this  hill.  Here,  give  me  your  hand.” 

We  hiked  to  the  point  on  the 
other  side  of  the  bend.  The 
normally  sleepy  pool  was  covered 
with  small  white-capped  waves,  as 
the  wind  blew  from  the  north.  The 
barren  limbs  of  the  giant  oaks 
rattled  as  the  waving,  greening,  bud 
swollen  thickets  added  a swishing 
sound. 

I picked  a spot  where  the  bank 
sloped  gently  into  the  pool.  ‘‘Here’s 
a good  spot  for  you  Dave.  I’ll  put 
your  worm  on  for  you.  All  right, 
you’re  all  set.  Cast  the  rod  like 
you’ve  been  practicing,  over  near 
those  rocks  — Good  cast! 
Remember,  when  you  feel  a tug  on 
your  line,  lift  the  rod  up  fast  and 
you’ll  hook  your  fish.  I’m  going 
right  up  here  where  the  riffle  comes 
into  the  pool.” 

‘‘Dad,  can  I stand  in  the  water 
like  you?” 

‘‘Sure  you  stand  right  there.  See, 
the  water’s  just  on  the  bottom  of 
your  boots.  Don’t  go  in  any  farther 
or  you’ll  get  wet.  When  you’re 
older,  we’ll  get  you  a pair  of  boots 
like  mine,  and  we’ll  be  right  out 
there  together.  Just  think,  some  day 
John  will  be  old  enough,  too.  All 
three  of  us  out  on  the  stream  — 
then  you  and  John  will  have  your 
own  deer  hide  packs  and  fly  rods 
just  like  mine.” 

I took  my  position  in  the  riffle, 
and  quartered  the  trio  of  wets 
upstream.  Even  with  the  heavier 
line,  the  wind  was  giving  my  casting 
competition.  No  bumps,  no 
hesitations;  I had  a feeling  it  wasn’t 
a good  day  for  catching  fish.  1 
looked  over  as  David  reeled  in  and 
cast  again. 

‘‘Leave  it  there  now  so  the  trout 


get  a chance,”  I said.  What 
•confidence  a child  that  age  has  in 
his  father.  On  a day  when  all  other 
fishermen  in  their  right  minds  were 
home,  there  David  stood,  sure 
something  would  hit.  I turned  back 
to  the  riff  and  started  my  false  cast 
when  — 

‘‘Daddy!  — Daddy!  — I got  ’im, 

1 got  ’im.” 

‘‘Keep  your  rod  tip  up!  Reel 
in  — reel  in,”  I shouted. 

I splashed  out  of  the  water  and 
sloshed  along  the  bank  toward  my 
son.  The  fish  bore  downstream  and 
across  as  David’s  new  ultra-light 
spinning  rod  bounced  and  throbbed, 
bending  in  half.  Reeling  in  was 
difficult;  when  the  fish  ran,  it  took 
both  his  small  hands  to  hold  the 
rod. 

‘‘Daddy,  get  the  net.  I’m  catching 
’im.”  I had  all  I could  do  to  keep 
my  hands  off  his  rod  or  reel.  I 
wanted  to  help.  The  drag  was 
working  a little  too  freely  so  I 
tightened  the  knob. 

‘‘Hold  him  now;  that’s  it.  When 
he  comes  back  upstream  reel  in  to 
keep  a tight  line.  Remember  — keep 
the  rod  tip  up.  Your  rod  will  tire 
him  out.” 

The  fish  came  back  upstream  as 
David  held  his  rod  high  and  reeled. 

I was  so  proud  I wanted  to  shout. 

‘‘I’m  reeling  him  in!”  David 
shouted  as  the  tired  fish  was  worked 
to  the  shallows.  The  trout  surfaced, 
rolled,  splashed,  wiggled,  then 
lingered  as  if  tired.  David  backed  up 
the  bank  with  his  rod,  and  pulled 
the  fish  onto  the  rocks. 

‘‘Put  your  pole  down,  get  ’im,”  I 
said  hurriedly.  David  ran  to  the  fish 
and  grabbed  it  with  both  hands 
around  the  middle  and  lifted  it.  It 
gave  a last  few  wiggles,  but  the 
young  fisherman’s  grip  was  for 
keeps. 

David’s  eyes  were  large  and 
glimmering.  His  smile  was  ear  to 
ear.  ‘‘I  caught  it  Daddy,  I caught  it. 
I caught  a trout  from  the  wilds.” 

It  was  a l2Vi  inch  rainbow, 
silvery  with  a delicate  pink  stripe 
from  cheek  to  tail.  ‘‘That’s  a real 
nice  rainbow  trout  and  you  did  it  all 
yourself.  How’d  you  do  it?” 

“I  was  standing  there  and  I felt 
the  line  move.  I picked  the  tip  up 
quick,  just  like  you  said,  it  almost 
pulled  out  of  my  hands.  Whew,  that 


was  something.” 

I put  my  hand  on  Dave’s  shoulder 
and  gave  him  a squeeze.  ‘‘I’m  proud 
of  you  son.” 

We  cleaned  the  fish  as  I again 
explained  what  everything  was  that 
came  out  of  the  inside.  We  gathered 
our  equipment  and  returned  to  the 
car.  After  it  was  stowed,  we  sat  in 
the  warmth  of  the  car  and  David 
opened  his  lunch  pail.  We  shared 
peanut  butter  sandwiches,  cheese, 
crackers,  a banana,  and  milk. 

‘‘Dad,  everything  tastes  so  good 
when  we’re  fishing  or  camping.  I’m 
tired.” 

‘‘Everything  does  taste  better  out- 
of-doors.  I’ll  put  your  lunch  pail  in 
the  back.  We’ll  start  home  now. 
Fasten  your  seat  belt  and  you  can 
put  your  head  here  on  my  coat.” 

‘‘Dad,  can  I have  my  trout  for 
breakfast  like  when  we  go 
camping?” 

‘‘Sure,  I’ll  put  it  in  the 
refrigerator  when  we  get  home.” 

“Daddy,  this  is  where  1 like  to 
fish,  in  the  wilds.” 

His  head  no  sooner  hit  the  coat 
than  he  was  asleep. 

As  the  car  hummed  down  Route 
14,  my  thoughts  went  back  to  David 
saying  “I  caught  a trout  from  the 
wilds!”  We  had  fished  together 
many  times  before.  Lots  and  lots  of 
panfish  had  been  caught  at  Rose 
Valley  Lake  and  Lake  Nuangola.  He 
had  also  caught  a few  trout  at  Ole 
Bull  State  Park’s  12  and  under 
area,  but  today’s  catch  he  classified 
as  different.  This  was  unregulated, 
wild,  uncontrolled  by  man,  nature 
in  its  pure  form  — kind  of  like 
drinking  out  of  the  spring  where  we 
cut  wood  or  splashing  cold  brook 
water  in  our  faces  to  wash  when 
camping.  It  w'as  a time  when  nature 
touched  my  son  and  moved  his 
spirits. 

On  the  seat  next  to  me,  David 
shifted  and  breathed  a deep  sigh  of 
sleep.  Daylight  faded  and  an 
afterglow  of  the  sinking  sun  Hushed 
the  wooded  roadside.  As  we 
approached  the  city,  buildings 
supplanted  landscape  and  glaring 
lights,  the  twinkling  stars.  My  mind 
wondered  to  the  hillside  of  houses 
where  many  of  my  students  live.  I 
could  almost  see  their  faces  reflected 
in  the  blue-light  of  television 
glowing  from  scattered  windows.  It 
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saddens  me  to  see  television 
replacing  their  own  outdoor 
experiences. 

As  we  read  outdoor  stories 
together,  they  tell  me  they  have 
never  scooped  their  hands  into  an 
icy  mountain  brook  to  be  refreshed 
by  its  glistening  pure  water.  They 
have  never  sat  with  a tin  can  of 
worms,  fishing  from  a sun  flooded 
creek  bank  or  been  deep  in  the 
woods  on  a mossy  rock  with  their 
mother  or  father  watching  for 
squirrels.  They  have  no  inkling  of 
how  the  night  is  cracked  by  the  first 
light  of  day. 

We  will  help  to  preserve  our 
Pennsylvania  forests  and  streams  for 
our  children  and  generations  after, 
if  we  can  help  others  to  experience, 
understand  and  appreciate  our 
heritage.  Most  of  those  who  have 
these  experiences  understand  more 
than  the  mechanics  of  hunting  or 
fishing;  they  understand  something 
extra  about  themselves  and  life 
itself. 

As  I pulled  into  the  driveway  1 
thought  how  much  this  afternoon 
on  the  creek  with  my  son  meant  to 
me.  I lifted  David  to  my  arms  and 
headed  for  the  house. 

Jetty  was  there  to  open  the  door. 
With  wide  smile  and  shining  eyes 
she  asked,  “Well,  did  you  two  have 
fun?  1 want  to  hear  all  about  it.” 

“David  caught  a trout  from  the 
wilds,”  1 whispered.  “I’ll  put  him 
to  bed  and  be  back  down  to 
explain.” 


by  Dave  Wolf,  Editor 

There  is  little  doubt  that  children 
are  some  of  our  most  precious  re- 
sources. Few  parents  are  not  charmed 
by  the  excitement  of  youth;  of  their 
enthusiasm  and  inquisitive  nature.  As 
fishermen,  the  majority  of  us  have 
seen  that  excitement,  that  enthusiasm 
when  a child  was  given  the  oppor- 
tunity to  go  fishing. 

The  day  spent  on  the  stream  with  a 
child  is  indeed  rewarding,  and  cer- 
tainly those  precious  moments  are 
filled  with  flashbacks  of  one’s  own 
childhood,  and  the  individual  who 
first  led  us  to  the  sport.  A survey  by 
the  American  Manufacturers’  Asso- 
ciation showed  that  75%  of  all  adult 
fishermen  in  America  started  fishing 
before  the  age  of  1 2,  and  most  adults, 
when  asked  why  they  did  not  fish, 
indicated  they  did  not  know  how  to 
fish,  nor  where  to  learn. 

Yes,  many  of  us  have  been  fortu- 
nate enough  to  have  parents,  grand- 
parents or  other  knowledgeable 
adults  who  have  led  us  into  the  sport. 
But  today,  things  are  a bit  different. 
The  world  seems  to  have  chained  the 
majority  of  us  to  its  rush,  rush  move- 
ment, and  we  find  little  time  to  take 
our  children,  or  someone  else’s,  fish- 
ing. Then,  there  are  still  others  whose 
parents,  through  no  fault  of  their 
own,  are  not  capable  of  teaching  the 
sport  for  lack  of  their  own  experi- 
ence. 

It  has  been  said  that  the  future  of 
the  world  rests  in  our  children’s 
hands.  That  may  be  true,  but  the  en- 


hancement and  proper  utilization  of 
our  aquatic  environment  is  with  us  to- 
day, and  any  concerns  we  have  about 
it,  will  continue  to  be  with  us,  today 
and  tomorrow.  And  that’s  why  the 
PFC  initiated  a fishing  and  boating 
education  program  designed  for 
young  people. 

The  Pennsylvania  League  of  An- 
gling Youth,  (PLAY)  began  in  Jan- 
uary of  1980,  and  thousands  of  en- 
thusiastic children  joined  our  ranks. 
PLAY  has  not  been  limited  to  youth, 
however;  fact  is,  one  member  is  67 
years  old. 

The  program  was  indeed  unique  at 
conception,  and  a Conservation 
Award  for  the  effort  was  presented  to 
the  Commission  by  OUTDOOR 
LIFE  magazine. 

PLAY  is  now  in  its  third  year,  and 
memberships  continue  to  be  received 
from  within  and  out  of  the  state,  but 
still,  we  need  more.  We  need  more 
parents  and  grandparents  signing  up 
their  youngsters,  more  fishermen  tak- 
ing the  hand  of  a neighborhood  child, 
and  leading  him  - or  her  - into  a life- 
long sport.  More  sportsmen’s  clubs 
initiating  fishing  clinics,  and  more 
teachers  instructing  children  about 
the  sport  in  the  classroom. 

1982  memberships  include  a packet 
containing  a membership  card,  an 
embroidered  patch  featuring  an  ex- 
ploding largemouth  bass,  and  infor- 
mation pertaining  to  fishing  and 
boating  in  the  Keystone  State.  Mem- 
bers will  also  receive  a subscription  to 
the  YOUNG  ANGLER’S  NEWS,  a 
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quarterly  newsletter  available  to 
members  only.  And  get  this  . . . the 
price  of  a membership  is  only  $2.00  a 
year.  But  memberships  in  PLAY 
mean  more  than  material  things.  It’s 
an  opportunity  for  the  youngsters  of 
this  great  state  to  learn  a little  more 
about  its  rich  natural  resources,  its 
heritage  that  is  theirs  to  enjoy.  It’s  a 
chance  for  these  future  leaders  to  be- 
gin at  an  early  age  to  care  about  their 
environment,  and  to  provide  them  the 
opportunity  to  take  an  active  part  in 
protecting  that  legacy  which  will  be 
theirs.  It’s  a year-long  occasion  to 
learn  the  joys  of  the  outdoors,  to  be- 
come a better  angler  and  boater  and 
be  more  appreciative  of  our  aquatic 
environment.  Don’t  you  know  a 
youngster  who  would  enjoy  an  op- 
portunity to  join  in  PLAY? 


Lead  a child  to  the  Joys 
of  Fishing.  Sign-up 
a member  today! 


Complete  and  mail  to  the  address  below  with  a check  or  money  order  for  $2  for  each 
membership.  List  additional  members'  names  and  addresses  on  a separate  sheet. 
Mail  to:  PLAY,  Pa.  Fish  Comm.,  P.O.  Box  1673,  Harrisburg,  PA  17120. 

PLEASE  PRINT 

Date 


(Member’s  Name) 

(Age) 

(Street  or  P.O.  Number) 

(Town  or  City) 

(State) 

(Zip) 

Check  M.O 

enclosed  in  the  amount  of 

(Signature  of  parent,  guardian 

or  other  adult)  $ 

for  membership(s) 
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by 

Delano  R.  Graff,  Chief 
Division  of  Fisheries 
Pennsylvania  Fish  Commission 

Wild  trout  management  is  a great 
idea,  it’s  something  Pennsyl- 
vania needs,  and  it’s  something  that 
should  be  well  received  by  anglers  be- 
cause the  facts  are  so  clear.  The  prob- 
lem may  be  that  the  facts  aren’t  as 
clear  to  anglers  as  they  ought  to  be. 
There  are  some  popular  misconcep- 
tions about  wild  trout,  and  these 
should  be  corrected  before  any  at- 
tempt is  made  to  implement  new 
statewide  programs  for  wild  trout 
management.  1 like  wild  trout,  I like 
to  fish  for  them,  and  1 feel  better  just 
knowing  that  Pennsylvania  has  a sub- 
stantial number  of  waters  that  are 
clean  enough  and  “natural”  enough 
to  support  wild  trout.  I’ve  been  fish- 
ing for  wild  trout  since  I was  9 or  10 
years  old.  My  early  experiences  con- 
ditioned me  to  link  wild  trout  fishing 
to  one  species  — brook  trout  — and 
to  assume  that  almost  all  brown  trout 
were  the  result  of  stocking.  I can 
clearly  recall  when,  as  a teenager,  I 
first  fished  the  West  Branch  of  the 
Clarion  in  Elk  County  I was  informed 
by  a very  sincere  gentlemen  that  this 
was  “one  of  the  few  streams  in  the 
state  that  had  naturally  reproducing 
brown  trout.”  That  sounds  pretty 
funny  now,  but  what’s  funnier  still  is 
that  I believed  him! 

Perhaps,  on  second  thought, 
there’s  nothing  at  all  humorous  in  my 
failure  at  that  time  to  appreciate  and 
recognize  the  contribution  wild 
brown  trout  had  made  to  my  fishing 
pleasure.  At  that  stage  of  my  life  I 
had  caught  quite  a few  brown  trout, 
but  it  never  occurred  to  me  that  they 
were  anything  other  than  hatchery 
trout.  The  bigger,  brightly  colored 
ones,  were,  to  my  way  of  thinking, 
“holdovers”  from  some  previous 
stocking  and  the  little  ones  were  from 
“fingerling  stockings.”  If  I hadn’t 
been  lucky  enough  to  go  to  college 
and  start  a career  in  fisheries  science, 
it’s  highly  likely  that  I would  still  be- 
lieve that  wild  trout  fishing  means  go- 
ing up  a “feeder  stream”  for 
brookies  and  that  brown  trout  only 
reproduce  in  a handful  of  streams 
across  Pennsylvania. 

My  boyhood  experiences  are  not  at 


all  important  to  the  matter  of  devel- 
oping programs  for  wild  trout  man- 
agement, but  they  may  point  out  the 
importance  of  good  public  informa- 
tion programs  about  w'ild  trout.  I 
have  to  wonder,  how  many  anglers 
have  the  same  mistaken  beliefs  about 
wild  trout  as  I once  did?  If  a substan- 
tial number  of  anglers  have  all  or 
some  of  the  misconceptions  I once 
held  about  wild  trout,  the  first  step  in 
w'ild  trout  management  must  be  to 
correct  those  misconceptions  and  pre- 
sent facts.  It  is  the  purpose  of  this  and 
a following  article  to  provide  facts 
about  wild  trout  and  to  offer  propos- 
als for  their  management. 

Wild  trout  management  is  really 
not  a new'  concept,  but  until  the  start 
of  Operation  FUTURE,  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Fish  Commission  has  never  had 
a statewide  program  directed  at  the 
preservation,  enhancement,  and 
wisest  use  of  all  of  our  wild  trout  pop- 
ulations. Wild  trout  management  is, 
for  all  practical  purposes,  a new  pro- 
gram in  Pennsylvania  with  no  prior 
practices,  traditions,  or  statewide  pol- 
icies upon  which  to  build.  We  are,  for 
lack  of  a better  phrase,  “starting  with 
a clean  slate.”  Starting  fresh  means 
having  to  answer  some  very  basic 
questions  about  wild  trout  manage- 
ment and  how  such  management 
would  apply  to  Pennsylvania  waters. 
Some  of  those  questions  are: 

1.  What  is  our  definition  of 
“wild  trout”  or  “wild  trout  water”? 

2.  What  percent  of  our  total 
trout  stream  miles  could  or  should  be 
managed  for  wild  trout? 

3.  What  management  proce- 
dures are  necessary  to  best  manage 
for  wild  trout? 

The  answers  to  the  first  two  ques- 
tions — just  w'hat  do  we  consider 
“wild  trout  water”  and  how  much  of 
it  do  we  have  in  Pennsyl- 
vania? — were  provided  by  analysis 
of  the  results  of  a statewide  survey 
and  inventory  of  stocked  trout  waters 
(as  well  as  a number  of  unstocked 
waters).  Information  provided  by  the 
statewide  survey  and  inventory  gave 
those  of  us  who  deal  with  fisheries 
management  a full  appreciation  of 
the  extent  of  wild  trout  populations  in 
Pennsylvania.  We  have  far  more  wild 
trout  water  than  most  Commission 
staff  and  anglers  had  ever  recognized. 
It  is  evident  that  wild  trout  waters,  al- 
though a minority  both  in  terms  of 


numbers  and  mileage  of  streams  now 
managed  for  trout,  constitute  a sig- 
nificant and  valuable  part  of  our 
statewide  trout  fishery. 

We  can  now  define  “wild  trout 
water”  for  the  purpose  of  fishery 
management.  A wild  trout  is,  by  defi- 
nition, a stream-bred  (naturally  re- 
produced) trout,  but  the  presence  of  a 
low  population  of  wild  trout  does 
not,  for  management  purposes,  imply 
that  a water  should  be  classified  as 
wild  trout  water.  Wild  trout  waters 
are,  for  purposes  of  fishery  manage- 
ment, those  waters  which  support  a 
population  of  naturally  reproduced 
trout  of  sufficient  size  and  abundance 
to  support  a long-term  sustaining  and 
rewarding  fishery.  That  is  a rather 
lengthy  w'ay  of  saying  that  manage- 
ment for  wild  trout  should  be  directed 
only  to  waters  where  enough  fish  will 
be  produced  to  keep  an  angler  inter- 
ested in  fishing. 

Clearly  defined  “cutoff  points”  or 
criteria  have  been  developed  for  de- 
termination of  which  waters  should 
be  included  in  a wild  trout  manage- 
ment program.  Consideration  has 
been  given  to  species  differences  in 
terms  of  habitat  consideration,  social 
characteristics,  and  trout  popula- 
tions; and  those  differences  play  a 
role  in  classification  of  various 
w'aters.  However,  there  are  some  gen- 
eral standards  which  can  be  outlined 
as  being  the  basic  determinants  of 
“Class  A”  wild  trout  waters.  These 
standards  are: 

1.  Stream  width  — the  larger  the 
water,  up  to  a point  the  greater  poten- 
tial for  producing  a substantial 
number  of  wild  trout. 

2.  Recreational  use  potential  based 
on  ownership  and  access  — those 
waters  with  100%  public  ownership 
or  100%  public  fishing  would  have 
the  highest  recreational  use  potential 
if  access  is  moderate  to  high. 

3.  A standing  stock  of  wild  trout  in 
excess  of  some  established  mini- 
mum — suggested  minimums  are: 
Brook  trout  — 30  kg/ha 

Brown  trout  — 40  kg/ha 
Mixed  brook/brown  trout  — 40 
kg/ha 

Rainbow  trout  — constitute  such  an 
exceptional  occurrence  they  will  be 
managed  on  a case-by-case  basis 
(If  kg/ha  confuses  you,  treat  it  as 
roughly  similar  to  pounds/acre  since 
a kilogram  is  2.2  pounds,  a hectare  is 
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2.47  acres.) 

The  results  of  our  statewide  survey 
and  inventory  of  stocked  trout  waters 
(and  a number  of  “unstocked” 
waters)  provide  some  idea  as  to  what 
percent  of  the  total  miles  of  Pennsyl- 
vania “trout  waters”  should  be  man- 


aged or  could  be  managed  as  “wild 
trout  water.”  The  use  of  any  single 
standard  without  consideration  of 
how  it  relates  to  the  other  two  can 
produce  an  erroneous  conclusion. 
For  example,  a stream  with  a stand- 
ing stock  of  100  kg/ha  may  seem  an 


outstanding  water,  but  closer  exami- 
nation might  reveal  that  it  is  less  than 
4 m wide,  is  only  accessible  at  one 
point,  and  the  total  surface  area  is 
only  0.1  ha  — so  you’re  really  only 
dealing  with  10  kg  of  trout.  Bearing 
in  mind  that  some  error  is  unavoid- 
able when  using  only  one  standard  or 
factor,  one  can  still  gain  a general  ap- 
preciation of  the  percent  of  trout 
waters  which  have  potential  for  wild 
trout  management  by  looking  at  ex- 
isting trout  populations.  Inventory 
results  indicate  that  a good  wild 
brown  trout  population  is  one  of  40 
kg/ha  to  50  kg/ha  and  higher.  Stream 
sections  supporting  40  kg/ha  or  great- 
er of  brown  and  mixed  brook/brown 
trout  constitute  5 Vo  or  91  out  of  1,859 
stream  sections  surveyed.  The  exam- 
ple can  be  drawn  out  for  each  species 
or  combination.  The  point  is,  at  40 
kg/ha  for  brown  and  brook/brown 
mixed  and  at  30  kg/ha  for  pure  brook 
trout,  the  total  possible  (with  no  con- 
sideration of  other  factors)  candi- 
dates for  wild  trout  management  is 
only  7 Vo  of  the  total  sections  surveyed 
and  the  mileage  involved  is  only  5% 
of  the  total  mileage  managed  for 
trout. 

Streams  considered  suitable  for 
management  as  wild  trout  waters  can, 
in  many  cases,  be  made  even  better 
through  specific  management  di- 
rected at  wild  trout.  “Specific  man- 
agement” can  mean  many  things, 
from  special  regulations  to  statewide 
regulations  and  from  deliberately  lim- 
iting access  by  gating  a road  to  build- 
ing a parking  lot.  A great  deal  de- 
pends on  the  combination  of 
social/habitat  and  biological  charac- 
teristics found  on  any  particular 
water.  One  management  technique 
which  will  be  uniformly  applied  to  all 
waters  considered  as  “Class  A”  wild 
trout  is  NO  STOCKING. 

Trout  stocking  is  a firmly  en- 
trenched and  traditional  approach  to 
providing  trout  fishing  in  Pennsyl- 
vania. Anglers  (and  many  Fish  Com- 
mission staff)  had  become  accus- 
tomed to  trout  stocking  as  a routine 
and  normal  activity  which  must  be 
carried  out  if  we  are  to  have  “good 
fishing.”  In  general,  that  attitude  is 
correct;  the  majority  of  our  stocked 
trout  waters  are  being  correctly  man- 
aged, and  stocking  is  both  desirable 
and  necessary.  However,  the  recent 
survey  and  inventory  has  identified 
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numerous  exceptions  to  this  general 
rule.  There  are  streams  with  good 
wild  trout  populations,  which  if  “cor- 
rectly” managed  would  not  be 
stocked.  When  stocking  is  halted  in 
many  of  these  streams,  controversy  is 
certain  to  arise.  Strong  resistance  to 
change  is  anticipated  from  a substan- 
tial segment  of  the  angling  public 
which  will  be  affected  when  their 
“favorite  stream”  is  no  longer 
stocked.  A major  public  information 
effort  will  be  required  to  gain  angler 
support  and  acceptance  of  wild  trout 
management. 

A first  step  in  gaining  public  accep- 
tance of,  and  support  for,  wild  trout 
management  is  to  demonstrate  how 
or  “why”  an  individual  section  of 
stream  is  selected  for  wild  trout  man- 
agement and  to  explore  the  options 
available  in  terms  of  special  manage- 
ment techniques.  The  process  is  quite 
complicated  in  terms  of  collating  sur- 
vey data,  recording  all  required  infor- 
mation on  a computer  formatted  data 
sheet,  processing  all  the  sheets  onto 
computer  tapes,  putting  all  the  infor- 
mation into  a computer,  developing  a 
program  that  will  allow  the  computer 
to  sort  through  all  survey  data  and 
identify  all  stream  sections  that  meet 
selected  criteria  for  possible  eligibility 
as  wild  trout  waters.  When  that 
rather  difficult  and  time-consuming 
phase  of  the  total  trout  management 
program  is  completed,  the  selection 
of  candidates  for  wild  trout  waters 
becomes  straightforward  and  easily 
understood.  The  statistical  analyst 
“instructs”  the  computer  to  sort 
through  all  stream  section  reports  and 
print  out  those  stream  sections  that 
meet  “wild  trout”  standards,  and  the 
computer  produces  a printout  of  each 
and  every  section  that  could  be  con- 


sidered for  any  aspect  of  wild  trout 
management. 

The  waters  that  are  identified  as 
candidates  for  wild  trout  manage- 
ment all  meet  a clear-cut  biological 
standard.  Those  candidate  waters  in- 
clude all  brown  trout  and  mixed 
brook/brown  trout  waters  supporting 
at  least  40  kg/ha  of  naturally 
reproduced  trout,  and  all  brook  trout 
waters  supporting  at  least  30  kg/ha  of 
naturally  reproduced  trout.  All  of 
this  kilograms  per  hectare  stuff  may 
not  mean  much  to  the  average  angler, 
but  the  point  to  remember  is,  dis- 
counting stream  size  and  other  fac- 
tors important  to  fishermen,  these  are 
good  trout  populations.  After  sorting 
by  trout  population,  all  streams  are 
further  sorted  and  grouped  by  width 
class.  The  width  classes  start  at  less 
than  4 m and  extend  to  greater  than 
20  m.  (That’s  less  than  12  ft  wide  to 
more  than  60  ft  wide.)  The  purpose  in 
classifying  by  width  class  is  pretty  ob- 
vious. A stream  30  ft  wide  offers  a lot 
more  fish  and  fishing  per  mile  than 
one  10  ft  wide  even  though  both  have 
the  same  rating  in  terms  of  trout  per 
hectare.  After  streams  are  sorted  by 
trout  population  and  size,  there  is  one 
more  step:  to  assign  ratings  based  on 
access  and  ownership.  A numerical 
rating  is  given  ranging  from  the  best 
for  high  recreational  potential,  which 
is  a stream  100%  on  public  land  with 
good  to  moderate  access,  to  the 
worst,  which  is  a stream  100%  on  pri- 
vate land  with  posting  and  poor  pub- 
lic access. 

The  process  of  identifying  waters 
which  should  be  managed  for  wild 
trout  sounds  more  complicated  than 
it  is.  A lot  of  things  in  everyday  life 
are  like  that.  Imagine  explaining  foot- 
ball or  baseball  to  someone  who  has 


never  seen  a game.  It’s  next  to  impos- 
sible, but  if  they  watch  a game  and 
see  how  it’s  played,  things  get  a lot 
easier  to  understand.  Part  II  of 
WILD  TROUT  MANAGEMENT  IN 
PENNSYLVANIA  will  deal  with 
how  a specific  section  of  stream  is 
classified  for  wild  trout  management 
and  examples  of  management  tech- 
niques, including  some  new  ap- 
proaches to  special  regulations  which 
could  be  applied  to  various  stream 
groups  under  the  wild  trout  category. 
The  illustrations  should  make  the 
process  a great  deal  easier  to  under- 
stand. 

In  summary,  Pennsylvania  is 
blessed  with  a significant  resource  in 
terms  of  waters  clean  enough,  having 
adequate  flow  and  gravel  for  spawn- 
ing and  good  habitat  for  all  life 
phases  of  trout,  to  be  considered  wild 
trout  water.  This  designation  of  wild 
trout  water  is  based  not  on  the  mere 
presence  of  a few  naturally  repro- 
duced trout,  but  on  the  presence  of  a 
substantial  population  of  wild  trout. 
The  selection  of  streams  for  wild 
trout  management  is  based  on  thou- 
sands of  samples  of  stream  sections 
across  Pennsylvania.  Those  streams 
selected  for  wild  trout  waters  consti- 
tute only  5%  of  all  sections  surveyed 
for  brown  or  brook/brown  trout 
populations  and  only  7%  of  the  total 
sections  surveyed  for  brook  trout. 
The  total  miles  of  streams  recom- 
mended for  wild  trout  management 
comes  to  about  5%  of  the  total  mile- 
age of  streams  now  managed  for 
trout.  This  small  percentage  of  our 
total  trout  fishing  resource  is  some- 
thing special,  of  exceptional  value, 
and  deserves  exceptional  manage- 
ment. Next  month’s  article  will  de- 
scribe the  proposals  for  that  excep- 
tional management. 


Next  Month 
Part  II 
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by  Richard  Tate 

he  first  weeks  of  the  1981  trout 
season  were  among  the  best 
weeks  of  fishing  1 had  ever 
experienced  on  the  small,  bucolic 
trout  streams  which  I frequent.  The 
creeks,  which  sometimes  become 
roiled,  and  stay  that  way  for  weeks 
after  heavy  rains,  had  remained 
unsullied.  The  mayfly  hatches  had 
commenced  earlier  and  had  been 
much  heavier  than  they  normally 
are.  Since  1 was  making  a 
conscientious  effort  to  be  a good 
husband  to  my  understanding  wife 
and  a reliable  father  for  my  young 
son,  1 had  fished  somewhat  less 
often  than  I had  during  previous 
seasons,  though  a couple  of  my 
neighbors  suggested  that  I ought  to 
be  sued  for  divorce  on  grounds  of 
desertion!  During  my  forays  after 
the  trout,  I had  been  able  to  dupe 
many  fine  ones,  including  several  in 
the  seventeen  to  eighteen  inch  range, 


which  are  extremely  fine  fish  in  my 
bailiwick. 

On  a sultry  evening  in  late  May, 
May  29  to  be  exact,  I was  fishing 
my  favorite  section  of  a small 
meadow  stream  not  far  from  my 
home  — or  more  accurately  I was 
sitting  on  a convenient  log, 
ruminating  on  a plug  of  tobacco, 
waiting  for  an  expected  hatch  of 
mayflies  to  arouse  the  feeding  urges 
of  the  trout.  It  was  after  eight 
o’clock,  when  a few  pale-colored 
little  flies  began  to  pop  to  the 
surface.  Some  small  trout  began  to 
feed  in  a riffle  below  an  old  dam.  I 
pitched  the  fish  a tan  compara-dun 
which  imitated  the  naturals.  1 
caught  and  released  the  group  of  ten 
inchers  in  quick  succession.  As  the 
hatch  grew  heavier,  I meandered 
upstream  in  search  of  bigger  game. 
Under  the  overhanging  branches  of 
a small  walnut  tree,  I spied  heavy 
rings  which  indicated  a big  trout 


was  surface  feeding.  Now,  the  water 
between  the  trout  and  I was  slow- 
moving  with  sinuous  ribbons  of 
current.  I knew  that  I would  have  to 
wade  ten  or  twelve  feet  into  the 
stream  in  order  to  get  a drag  free 
float  of  my  fly  over  the  fish.  The 
stream  in  order  to  get  a drag-free 
midsummer  low  level,  and  by 
wading  cautiously  I was  able  to 
avoid  sending  any  shock  waves  over 
the  actively  feeding  trout. 

As  I lengthened  iine  with  a series 
of  false  casts,  I noted  that  the 
trout’s  feeding  station  was  not  more 
than  an  inch  from  a large  rock  on 
the  streambank  opposite  me.  There 
were  several  fronds  of  grass 
dangling  into  the  water,  which 
would  make  it  difficult  to  obtain  a 
proper  presentation  of  my  fly.  When 
I had  worked  out  enough  line  to 
drop  my  fly  over  the  fish,  I released 
my  cast,  and  the  fly  fell  an  inch  or 
two  behind  the  trout’s  position. 
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However,  the  local  trout  had  been 
kind  to  me  all  season,  and  this  one 
swirled  and  greedily  grabbed  my 
fraud.  I quickly  set  the  hook  and 
felt  the  solid  resistance  of  a fine 
fish.  Almost  immediately  the  fish 
sank  to  the  bottom  in  an  attempt  to 
shake  the  hook  loose,  but  the  little 
hook  held,  and  I was  lead  to  believe 
that  I had  the  situation  well  in 
hand. 

The  trout’s  next  maneuver  was  to 
zip  upstream  toward  a midstream 
rock,  but  for  some  reason  he 
stopped  short  and  returned 
downstream.  When  he  reached  the 
location  where  1 had  hooked  him, 
he  halted,  came  to  the  top,  and 
attempted  to  roll  on  my  tippet. 
Having  had  fish  in  prior  seasons 
escape  by  using  this  trick,  I had 
learned  to  lift  my  rod  parallel  to  the 
stream’s  surface  in  order  to  keep  the 
line  away  from  a fish’s  roll.  I 
quickly  employed  the  tactic.  As  the 
trout  rolled,  I saw  him;  he  was  a 
dream  fish,  much  larger,  I felt,  than 
any  of  the  big  trout  I had  caught 
earlier  in  the  season! 

It  can  only  be  imagined  how  I felt 
when  the  hook  pulled  loose.  I did 
not  know  whether  to  curse,  or  cry 
as  the  fish  slowly  sank  out  of  sight. 
Actually,  as  I recall,  I just  stood 
there  in  midstream,  uttering  not  a 
sound;  transfixed  by  what  had 
occurred.  Long  afterwards, 
probably  only  a couple  of  minutes, 
though  it  seemed  to  be  a lot  longer, 

I realized  that  the  trout  was  gone.  I 
returned  to  my  Scout  and  exchanged 
my  fishing  togs  for  my  street 
clothes,  and  vowed  that  I would 
return  to  the  meadow  to  catch  the 
trophy  trout  which  had  defeated  me 
that  evening. 

I spent  the  next  four  evenings  in 
the  meadow,  fishing  for  small  fries 
until  nearly  dark  and  then  watching 
for  “my”  big  one.  But  he  did  not 
show  himself,  and  I gloomily 
concluded  that  he  had  either  given 
up  dining  on  mayflies,  or  that  he 
had  left  his  home  after  our  brief 
encounter.  By  the  end  of  the  week,  I 
thought  that  the  situation  was  at 
least  temporarily  hopeless,  and  I 
began  to  fish  other  sections  of  the 
creek  while  trying  to  forget  about 
the  fine  trout. 

In  early  June,  the  weather  caught 
up  with  me  and  muddied  the 


stream,  rendering  it  unfishable. 
When  the  creek  finally  began  to 
clear,  I decided  to  fish  bucktails  in 
the  now  milky-colored  water, 
thinking  that  perhaps  the  large 
trout  would  enjoy  a sizable  meal. 
Shortly  after  daybreak  one  crisp 
mid-June  morning,  1 sallied  forth  to 
the  meadow  and  fished  a Black- 
Nosed  Dace  pattern  through  the 
little  stream’s  pools,  riffles,  and 
eddies.  I tried  several  casts  into  the 
lair  of  the  great  trout,  but  there  was 
no  strike  forthcoming.  I had  to  be 
satisfied  with  catching  the  small 
fish  I managed  to  deceive.  Though 
I was  discouraged,  1 was  not  ready 
to  concede  final  defeat  to  the  trout. 

My  retreat  from  the  meadow' 
lasted  only  until  early  July,  which 
was  unseasonably  cool.  One 
afternoon  while  my  son  was 
napping,  and  my  wife  working,  she 
urged  me  to  go  fishing  (to  get  me 
out  from  underfoot,  no  doubt).  I 
drove  out  to  the  creek,  hoping  for  a 
little  action  with  terrestrials.  There 
was  a definite  absence  of  activity 
until  I arrived  at  the  walnut  tree. 
Instead  of  one,  there  were  two  fish 
surface  feeding.  Since  I could  see  no 
insects  splatting  into  the  water  from 
the  tree,  I opted  to  employ  my 
favorite  summertime  dry  fly  — a 
Fluttering  Caddis  in  size  fourteen. 

The  water  retained  enough  flow 
to  permit  me  to  approach  the  trout 
without  frightening  them.  I cast  to 
the  nearer  fish  first.  He  did  not 
hesitate  as  he  accepted  my  caddis, 
but  1 pulled  too  soon  and  succeeded 
in  merely  pricking  him.  He,  by  good 
fortune,  was  not  the  large  trout  I 
had  previously  lost  — though  he 
was  a fine  one,  appearing  to  be  in 
the  fifteen  inch  category. 

His  brief  flirtation  with  my  fly 
did  not  distrub  his  crony  w'hich  had 
continued  to  rise.  After  I had 
calmed  myself  and  had  checked  to 
be  sure  that  I still  had  a sharp  point 
on  my  fly  hook,  I cast  to  the  second 
fish.  When  he  rose  and  inhaled  my 
fly,  I could  see  that  he  was  the  trout 
I was  hoping  to  find;  his  broad  back 
seemed  to  take  forever  to  part  the 
water’s  surface,  and  when  I lifted 
my  rod  to  set  the  hook,  1 
encountered  the  loglike  resistance  I 
had  felt  in  late  May  when  I had  first 
hooked  him.  This  time,  though,  the 
battle  was  brief;  the  trout  sank  to 


the  bottom,  shook  his  head  several 
times,  and  quickly  dislodged  the  fly. 
The  entire  episode  took  no  more 
than  five  seconds,  but  1 was  a 
nervous  wreck,  as  I shakily  waded 
to  shore,  knowing  full  well  that  an 
angler  is  seldom  accorded  a second 
opportunity  to  capture  a dream  fish. 

As  I fished  out  the  afternoon,  1 
recalled  Santiago,  the  hero  of  Ernest 
Hemingway’s  classic  story  The  Old 
Man  and  the  Sea,  who,  despite 
loving  the  great  marlin  he  battled 
for  three  days,  vowed  to  kill  it.  I do 
not  kill  many  of  the  trout  I catch, 
perhaps  a half-dozen  trout  each  year 
of  the  hundreds  of  trout  that  I 
normally  catch.  I prefer  to  fish  for 
sport;  but,  like  Santiago,  I vowed  to 
kill  this  trout,  which  had  thus  far 
proved  to  be  my  superior.  True,  this 
was  an  exceptionally  noble  fish,  but 
all  men  are  predators  and  need  to  be 
able  to  bear  responsibility  for 
killing.  Although,  I do  not  wantonly 
slay  fish,  I felt  that  killing  this  one 
would  ritualistically  remind  me  of 
my  responsibility  for  the  deaths  of 
many  living  things  which  I need  to 
live  — if  I could  catch  him! 

I waited  a week  before  going  after 
him  again,  hoping  that  he  w'ould 
stay  where  he  was  as  the 
midsummer  waters  receded.  As  the 
weather  returned  to  the  usual  heat 
of  mid-July,  I opted  to  go  after  him 
in  the  cool  of  the  morning. 

It  was  about  8:00  a.m.  on  the  day 
I chose  to  do  battle,  and  I had  to 
wait  only  a moment  or  two  after  my 
arrival  at  the  fish’s  home  for  him  to 
appear.  I eagerly  began  to  wade 
into  a sensible  casting  position,  but 
in  the  reduced  flow  I sent  telltale 
waves  over  the  trout,  which  then 
refused  to  feed.  I stood  in 
midstream  for  a half  hour,  hoping 
that  he  would  resume  feeding,  but 
he  did  not,  so  I left  and  dealt  with 
other  trout  which  were  in  more- 
easily  approached  positions. 

But  by  this  time  1 was  obsessed 
with  the  demise  of  this  trout.  1 
dreamed  of  him  nightly,  and  I 
attempted  to  catch  him  two  or  three 
times  each  week  for  the  next  month, 
to  no  avail.  He  rose  faithfully  each 
day  that  I visited  the  meadow,  but 
long  casts  would  not  float  over  him, 
though  once  he  did  swirl  at  a luckily 
cast  ant.  I was  unable  to  find  a 
proper  way  to  approach  him 
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without  scaring  him,  and  it 
appeared  that  he  was  safe  at  least 
from  me. 

One  afternoon  in  early  August,  I 
decided  to  show  my  brother-in-law, 
Bruce  Houck,  the  lair  of  the 
perplexing  fish.  When  he  saw  the 
fish’s  location  on  the  left  bank 
(facing  upsteam),  Bruce,  who  is  a 
southpaw,  asked  whether  there  were 
any  trout  in  the  riffle  upstream 
from  the  trout’s  feeding  station. 

“Small  ones,”  I answered. 
“Why?” 

“Well,  Rich,”  he  replied,  “I  can 
cross  the  creek  there  and  walk  down 
the  other  bank.  Then  I can  cast  and 
float  my  fly  under  the  tree  by  giving 
line  and  letting  the  current  carry  my 
fly  to  the  fish.  If  I’m  lucky,  he’ll 
take  an  ant.” 

I agreed  that  he  could  employ  this 
clever  tactic,  for  as  a lefty  he  could 
extend  his  rod  tip  out  over  the  bank 
more  easily  than  I could  enabling 
him  to  cast  from  above  the  trout. 

By  doing  this,  he  would  successfully 
avoid  becoming  entangled  in  the 
high  weeds  on  the  bank  behind  him. 
Meanwhile,  I sat  on  the  bank  across 
from  the  tree  to  observe  his 
progress.  The  cast  and  float  of  his 
fly  were  perfect.  When  the  ant 
arrived  at  the  trout’s  feeding 
station,  the  trout  gently  inhaled  it. 

“Pull!”  I screamed  like  a 
cheerleader  at  a basketball  game, 
but  Bruce  struck  a little  late  and 
merely  scratched  the  trout.  A 
minute  later  he  was  back  with  me 
and  explained  that  one  of  the  fronds 
of  grass,  which  had  grown 
considerably  since  May,  had 
obstructed  his  view,  and  he  hadn’t 
seen  the  trout’s  actual  rise,  only  its 
riseform.  The  trout  had  dodged  yet 
another  bullet,  though  Bruce 
suggested  that  I could  use  his  tactic. 
Instead  of  casting  though,  I would 
coil  my  line  in  the  water  at  the  edge 
of  the  stream,  gently  shaking  it 
through  my  rod  guides,  and  allow 
the  current  to  float  it  and  my  fly 
toward  the  fish!  This  seemed  to  be  a 
perfect  solution  to  my  dilemma  of 
how  to  best  approach  the  trout,  and 
I used  this  method  the  next  several 
times  I was  after  him. 

However,  despite  his  continued 
attraction  to  floating  foods,  he 
would  not  be  deceived  by  any  of  my 


artifices.  I tried  caddis,  imitation 
beetles,  crickets,  and  a variety  of 
tiny  bits  of  feathers  and  fur  on  size 
22  and  24  hooks,  such  as  jassids  and 
midget  ants,  but  nothing  worked. 

By  mid-August  I was  spending  much 
of  my  fishing  time  elsewhere  with 
more  easily  deceived  trout,  including 
several  dandy  wild  browns  which 
were  bigger  than  any  of  the  other 
fish  I had  caught  all  season.  Despite 
the  success,  the  trout  at  the  walnut 
tree  continued  to  haunt  me. 

On  the  evening  of  August  17, 
during  the  “dog  days”  of  late 
summer,  my  wife  and  son  were 
visiting  some  neighbors,  and  I 
decided  to  make  my  first  evening 
venture  in  the  meadow  since  early 
June.  I harbored  little  hope  of 
catching  my  elusive  opponent;  the 
water  was  low,  warm,  and  ultra- 
clear,  and  I did  not  expect  to  find 
the  fish  rising. 

When  I arrived  at  the  walnut  tree, 

I sloppily  sent  out  a cast  before  I 
had  bothered  to  watch  for  my  trout. 
The  toss  was  rewarded  with  a 
splashy  rise.  I hooked  the  fish, 
which  turned  out  to  be  a small 
fallfish,  and  its  presence  and 
disruption  of  the  pool  put  my 
thoughts  of  the  big  trout  to  rest. 
Heck,  I wasn’t  even  discouraged; 
the  cumulative  effects  of  my 
previous  failures  had  made  this 
fallfish  affair,  if  not  expected,  then 
at  least  bearable. 

1 contentedly  departed  the  lair  of 
the  educated  trout  and  went  below 
the  little  dam  to  fish.  At  dusk  a few 
whitish  mayflies  began  to  hatch 
much  to  my  surprise.  I quickly 
caught  and  released  several  colorful 
wild  brown  trout  with  bright  yellow 
bellies  and  deep  red  spots  splattered 
gaily  along  their  grayish  flanks. 
When  I approached  the  flat  water 
home  of  my  adversary,  I found  him 
there  taunting  me,  feeding  actively, 
although  this  time  he  had  erred.  He 
had  moved  a couple  of  feet 
upstream,  above  the  grassy 
overhang,  enabling  me  to  wade  into 
the  creek  a short  distance,  allowing 
a proper  presentation  of  my  fly. 

1 had  knotted  on  a size  fourteen 
Cream  Variant  at  the  onset  of  the 
sparse  hatch,  and  after  several 
unrewarded  casts  in  the  near  dark,  I 
believed  that  the  fish  was  going  to 


survive  yet  another  test  in  his  life 
and  death  game. 

But  my  sixth  cast  went  slightly 
awry,  and  my  fly  dragged 
perceptibly  enough  for  me  to  note  it 
scratching  the  surface  of  the  mirror- 
like pool.  The  trout  must  have 
sensed  that  the  movement  indicated 
life  and  struck  savagely.  My 
reaction  was  just  that,  an 
unthinking  reaction.  I drove  the 
point  of  the  hook  into  the  trout’s 
mouth,  his  reaction  was  also 
immediate.  He  plowed  downstream, 
passed  the  roots  of  the  tree,  and 
zoomed  toward  the  dam.  I stumbled 
along  the  bank  after  him,  hoping  to 
get  below  him  to  force  a fight 
upstream,  which  would  tire  him.  My 
plan  succeeded,  as  the  fish  tried 
several  times  to  run  upstream 
against  the  gentle,  but  opposing, 
flow  of  the  current.  The  trout  was 
also  without  the  heavier  volume  of 
water  he  had  enjoyed  on  our 
previous  hookup,  and  I was  able  to 
establish  firm  control  in  only  a 
couple  of  minutes. 

Even  with  a light  tippet  I was  able 
to  force  him  toward  the  mud  beach 
where  I had  laid  my  landing  net 
three  inches  underwater.  For  the 
next  several  minutes  the  fish  circled 
as  his  strength  waned,  and  finally  I 
was  able  to  guide  him  into  the  net. 
When  his  head  and  shoulders  were 
lying  over  the  mesh,  I grabbed  the 
handle  and  lifted,  and  he  was 
subdued.  It  had  not  been  an  epic 
battle;  the  entire  fight  had  lasted  no 
more  than  ten  minutes,  probably 
less,  though  I was  trembling  when  I 
saw  that  even  though  the  trout  was 
doubled  in  the  mesh,  his  tail 
extended  out  over  the  net’s  metal 
frame! 

I had  thoughts  of  releasing  the 
large,  hook-jawed  male  brown 
which  had  certainly  challenged  my 
fishing  skills,  but  I quickly 
dispatched  him,  not  wanting  him  to 
suffer  needlessly  when  I made  my 
final  decision  to  kill  him. 

Upon  arriving  home,  I noisily 
burst  into  the  house,  yelled  for  my 
wife  to  put  down  man’s  most 
horrible  invention,  the  telephone, 
and  to  come  to  the  kitchen.  Donna 
knew  from  my  excitement  that  I had 
finally  caught  the  fish  I had  been 
after  all  summer,  and  listened 
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patiently  as  I repeated  my  tale 
several  times,  slightly  embellishing 
the  actual  battle;  but  I am  sure  that 
she  expected  that  of  me! 

It  has  been  quite  a while  since  I 
killed  the  trout  at  the  walnut  tree, 
and  I must  confess  to  having  some 
remorse  for  killing  such  a worthy 
adversary.  However,  several  weeks 
after  I had  caught  him,  I returned 
to  the  meadow  and  found  another 
fine  trout  rising  where  the  one  I 
killed  had  risen.  The  ring  of  his 
riseform  appeared  to  be  quite 
substantial.  When  I attempted  to 
approach  the  fish,  he  ceased  rising, 
just  as  the  other  one  had  done  so 
often. 

Nature  had  replaced  my 
opponent,  and  for  that  I am 
grateful.  My  killing  of  the  trout  had 
been  a symbolic  action,  calculated 
to  remind  myself  that  I serve  as  one 
of  nature’s  ultimate  predators.  Too 
often  we  lose  sight  of  this  fact  in 
our  ultra-civilized,  asphalt-spawned 
world,  and  fail  to  recognize  our 
human  role  in  the  natural  order.  I 
have  reminded  myself  that  I do 
indeed  need  to  kill  to  survive, 
whether  I go  to  the  store  and 
purchase  my  food,  or  I kill  directly 
as  I did  on  the  hot,  humid,  August 
evening,  when  I killed  my  noble 
trout  at  the  walnut  tree. 


Boating 

Before  Getting  Underway 


When  preparing  for  a trip  out 
on  the  water,  remember  that 
a boat  is  very  unsafe  if  it  is  not 
loaded  properly.  Careful  loading  of 
supplies  and  equipment,  as  well  as 
the  safety  of  passengers,  is  the 
responsibility  of  the  operator. 

When  loading,  stow  all  supplies 
securely,  and  well  out  of  the  way. 
Use  a checklist  to  make  sure  all 
equipment  is  aboard,  and  always: 

1 .  Keep  deck  areas  clear. 

2.  Fasten  gear  to  prevent  shifting. 

3.  Distribute  all  weight  evenly. 

4.  Never  overload. 

When  passengers  are  ready  to 
board,  the  operator  should  let  them 
know  which  area  of  the  boat  they 
may  or  may  not  use.  Assist  them  in 
putting  on  their  PFD’s.  Make  sure 
mooring  lines  remain  secured  to 
keep  the  boat  steady  while  boarding. 

When  boarding  a small  boat  from 
a dock  or  low  pier,  step  aboard 
amidship  (center  of  the  boat).  Stay 
low  and  hold  onto  the  gunwales  to 
keep  your  balance. 

Don’t  carry  equipment  when 
boarding.  Keep  your  hands  free  and 
have  someone  on  the  dock  pass 
supplies  to  you  after  you  are 
aboard. 

When  passengers  are  aboard,' 
make  sure  their  weight  is  distributed 
evenly  so  the  boat  is  trim.  Total 
weight  of  the  passengers,  motor  and 
gear  should  not  exceed  Coast  Guard 
or  BIA  capacity  plate  limitations. 

Heavy  loads  decrease  a boat’s 
freeboard  (amount  of  space  between 
the  boat’s  rail  and  waterline).  If 
loaded  too  heavily,  small  waves  or 
wakes  may  swamp  the  boat.  Check 


your  load  before  getting  underway. 
Make  sure  the  boat  is  not 
overloaded. 

Before  casting  off,  the  operator 
should  go  over  these  final  safety 
checks  (if  applicable).  Double 
checking  is  a good  idea. 

□ 1.  Safety  equipment,  including 

anchor  and  line  and  distress 
flag,  aboard  and  accessible. 

□ 2.  Coast  Guard  approved  PFD 

for  each  person  on  board. 
(Plus  one  throwable  device 
on  vessels  16  ft.  or  over.) 

□ 3.  Lines  coiled  and  out  of  way 

(throw  bags  are  ideal). 

□ 4.  Ample  fuel  in  tanks. 

□ 5.  Paddles  or  oars  on  board. 

□ 6.  Lights  and  whistles  in 

working  order. 

□ 7.  Boat  doesn’t  leak. 

□ 8.  Water  is  bailed. 

□ 9.  Bilges  clean,  clear,  free  from 

gasoline  vapors. 

□ 10.  No  fuel  leaks. 

□ 11.  Spilled  gasoline  wiped  up. 

□ 12.  Weather  report  OK  for 

boating. 

□ 13.  Gear  fastened  and  out  of 

way. 

□ 14.  Passengers  seated;  boat  trim. 

□ 15.  Mooring  lines  snug. 

□ 16.  Propeller  clear  of  weeds, 

rocks,  etc. 

□ 17.  Motor  safety  chain  attached 

to  boat. 

□ 18.  Motor  shut  off  valve  open. 

□ 19.  Tool  kit  and  extra  parts  on 

board. 

□ 20.  Operator  is  alert  and  sober, 

aware  of  local 
regulations  . . . and  in  the 
right  frame  of  mind. 
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The  Deadly  Woodsawyer 


Dick  Parsons 

The  late  Paul  Cooper  of 

Loganton,  Clinton  County, 
introduced  to  me  the  deadliest  of  all 
early  season  baits,  the  woodsawyer. 
We  were  about  to  fish  White  Deer 
Creek  when  Paul  said,  “Try  some 
of  these.”  He  then  gave  me  a dozen 
or  so  white  larvae  about  a half  inch 
long,  small  in  body  with  brown 
heads  and  cutting  pincers.  I didn’t 
recognize  them  and  asked,  “What 
are  they?”  He  told  me  they  were 
woodsawyers,  found  mostly  in 
hemlock  stumps  or  logs  that  had 
been  cut  about  two  years  previously. 
Paul  also  cautioned  me  not  to  tell 
others  about  them.  On  that  day, 
and  for  quite  a few  years  afterward, 
I made  phenomenal  early  season 
catches.  1 later  identified 
woodsawyers  as  the  larvae  of  genus 
monochamus,  long-horned  beetles 
that  bore  in  coniferous  trees. 

Even  in  those  days  there  weren’t 
many  hemlock  cuttings  in  our  area, 
thus  it  was  necessary  to  scout  about 
in  the  spring  several  weeks  prior  to 
the  opening  day.  Woodsawyers 
come  up  from  the  roots  of  the 
stumps  when  the  temperatures  grow 
warmer.  After  locating  a likely  area, 
I would  take  a small  hatchet  to 
remove  the  bark,  as  woodsawyers 
feed  their  way  up  the  stumps 
between  the  bark  and  the  trunk.  If 
sources  are  the  right  age,  it  isn’t 
difficult  to  secure  a hundred  or  so 
in  an  hour.  1 place  the  woodsawyers 
in  a can  with  the  residue  gathered 
while  cutting.  If  your  wife  is 
conditioned  as  mine  to  permit  bait 
in  the  refrigerator,  woodsawyers  can 
be  kept  for  several  weeks. 

Woodsawyers  are  fished  the  same 
as  worms.  I use  a seven  foot  leader, 
size  fourteen  hook  and  place  a split 


shot  about  eight  inches  above  my 
hook.  I usually  fish  upstream  with  a 
comparatively  short  line,  getting  the 
sawyer  to  drift  along  the  bottom 
with  the  current. 

A group  of  us  always  opened  the 
season  at  Dr.  John  Brown’s  camp 
on  Big  Fishing  Creek  in  the  Lamar 
Narrows.  We  always  had  two 
contests,  one  prize  for  the  first  one 
to  catch  his  limit,  the  other  for  the 
largest  trout.  For  a number  of 
years,  I was  the  first  to  catch  my 


limit.  Of  course,  I never  revealed 
what  I was  using  for  bait.  This 
stream  was  quite  heavily  stocked. 
When  I waded  into  the  stream  on 
opening  day,  fishermen  were  often 
lined  up  about  fifteen  yards  apart, 
and  while  they  caught  fish,  no  one 
caught  them  as  fast  as  I.  Now  I kept 
my  bait  in  a bait  box  fastened  to  my 
belt,  but  to  protect  my  secret,  I put 
the  woodsawyers  in  the  bottom  and 
covered  them  carefully  with  worms. 
Usually  when  1 attracted  those 
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about  me  by  catching  so  many,  the 
other  fishermen  would  get  closer 
and  closer,  thinking  I was  fortunate 
in  finding  a large  school  of  trout.  If 
they  got  too  close,  I would  take  off 
the  sawyer  and  use  a worm. 

By  being  very  careful  I kept  my 
secret  for  a number  of  years,  but 
one  day  I carelessly  placed  my  bait 
box  on  the  cabin  porch.  One  of  our 
group  opened  it,  and  after  stirring 
the  worms  about,  discovered  what  1 
was  using.  Soon  everyone  was 
demanding  more  information.  The 
cat  was  out  of  the  bag,  so  I had  to 
confess.  I told  them  that  I got  these 
larvae  out  of  stumps  or  logs,  though 
I purposely  neglected  to  inform 
them  that  sawyers  were  found 
mainly  in  the  hemlock.  It  was 
amusing  to  see  what  happened. 
Within  the  next  week  many  stumps 
and  logs  near  Dr.  Brown’s  camp 
were  torn  up,  with  little  success. 

One  year  the  prize  for  the  largest 
trout  went  to  Eddie  Wentz  of  Lock 
Haven.  Eddie  was  not  really  a trout 
fisherman,  preferring  still-fishing  for 
warm-water  fish.  His  victory  this 
particular  year  happened  in  this 
manner.  Before  the  season  opened 
that  year,  I was  inspecting  the 
college  kitchen  when  the  head  chef 
said,  “Doc,  did  you  forget  you  have 
a frozen  fish  in  the  refrigerator?”  I 
then  remembered  that  a friend  had 
given  me  a nice  lake  trout  the 
previous  fall,  and  not  wanting  to  eat 
it  at  that  time,  I had  taken  it  to  the 
kitchen  to  be  frozen.  I got  an  idea. 
When  I went  to  Brownie’s  camp  for 
the  opening  of  the  season,  I took  it 
with  me  and  hid  it  in  an  outside 
shed.  Just  as  I figured,  on  opening 
day  Eddie  went  out  to  the  pagoda 
which  Brownie  had  built  over  the 
stream,  and  there  he  comfortably 
sat  in  an  easy  chair  and  still-fished. 

I waited  that  evening  until  everyone 
was  busy  eating  dinner;  having 
discovered  that  Eddie’s  rod  was  still 
set  with  bait,  I then  retrieved  my  big 
lake  trout,  pulled  in  Eddie’s  line, 
hooked  the  trout  securely,  threw  it 
back  in  the  stream  and  returned  to 
the  table.  Just  as  I expected,  when 
dinner  was  over,  Eddie  went  out  to 
check  his  rod.  I went  to  the  porch 
to  see  what  would  happen.  Well, 
Eddie  no  more  than  lifted  his  rod 
when  he  started  to  yell.  Soon  all 
were  spectators  amid  Eddie’s  “My 


God,  it’s  a big  one.”  As  he  tugged, 
the  trout  got  caught  in  the  current 
and  drifted  down  stream.  Everyone 
gave  advice. 

“Reel  it  in.” 

“I  can’t,  it’s  so  heavy  it  will 
break  my  line.” 

“Give  it  more  line,  maybe  it  will 
go  in  near  shore.”  It  did.  Brownie 
ran  for  his  boots  and  net.  Soon  he 
yelled,  “It’s  too  big  for  my  net.” 

But  then  Brownie  noticed 
something.  He  waded  out  and  by 
holding  the  line,  pulled  it  up  on  the 
bank.  He  asked,  “What  were  you 
using  for  bait?”  Eddie  said,  “One 
of  Parsons’  magic  woodsawyers.” 

Brownie  answered,  “One  of 
Parsons’  magic  woodsawyers,  eh?  I 
thought  so  — this  fish  is  already 
cleaned!”  It  was  then  I confessed, 
but  Eddie  claimed  the  prize  for  the 
biggest  fish.  We  gave  it  to  him. 

One  day  on  the  Left  Branch  of 
Young  Woman’s  Creek,  I was  hailed 
by  some  friends  from  Lock  Haven. 

“Have  any  luck,  Doc?” 

“Yes,  a few.” 

“Well,  we  have  all  tried  to  catch 
those  two  stockies  out  there  by  that 
big  rock;  bet  you  can’t  catch  them.” 

With  my  sawyers  and  about  a 
half-dozen  casts,  I got  both  of 
them.  One  of  the  fellows  said, 

“Doc,  you’re  amazing.  Like  I told 
these  other  fellows,  you  can  out-fish 
anyone.” 

I thought,  no,  I’m  not  amazing; 
the  woodsawyers  are. 

It  didn’t  make  any  difference 
what  stream  I fished;  woodsawyers 
were  superior  to  any  bait  I ever 
used  . . . inevitably,  though,  the 
secret  got  out.  Paul  Cooper  had  two 
fishing  companions  who  taught  at 
the  Lock  Haven  High  School, 
Charlie  Hager  and  J.  Arlington 
Painter.  Both  had  the  same  luck  as 
I,  and  they  must  have  passed  the 
secret  to  others,  for  it  wasn’t  long 
until  the  results  were  easily 
observable  along  our  Clinton 
County  streams.  Every  stump  and 
log  were  soon  denuded  of  bark. 

I don’t  fish  bait  much  anymore, 
but  I bet  if  you  can  find  any 
woodsawyers,  you  too  will  find 
them  the  deadliest  early  season  bait 
of  all.  One  bit  of  caution:  For  some 
mysterious  reason,  about  the  last  of 
May,  trout  refuse  to  look  at 
woodsawyers. 


UP  AND  DOWN  A 
TROUTSTREAM 
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TROUT  STREAMS  represent 

ALL  THAT  15  CLEAN, BEAUTIFUL 
AND  UNSPOILED. THEIR  MAIN 
CHARACTERISTIC  IS  CLEAN 
COLD  WATER.  o 
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BROOK  TROUT  live  in  the 

STREAM'S  COLD  UPPER 
REACHES  — O 


IN  WATER 
BELOW 
65  %. 


STATE  RECORD 
5 LB.  II '/i  02.  ON 
MEPPS  MINNOW. 

BROWN  TROUT 
'AND  RAINBOWS 

WILL  LIVE  DOWNSTREAM 
IN  WATER  TOO  WARM 
FOR  BROOKIES. 


o 

o 

STATE 
RECORD  BROWN 
I5LB.4  OZ.  OH  WET  FLY. 

RAINBOW  TROUT 

SOMETIMES  GO  ALL  THE  WAY 
DOWNSTREAM  AND  INTO  THE 
OCEAN.  THESE  SEA- 
RUN  RAINBOWS 
ARE  THEN  CALLED 
“STEEL  HEAD  S"ON 
THEIR  RETURN  ' 


STATE 
RECORD 
tOLB.II'AOZ. 
ON  A WHITE  MARIBOU. 

Garden  worms  are  the  best 

COLD  WEATHER  TROUT  BAIT. 
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Crappies  Are  King 


by  Wayne  Heinze 

FT^ach  spring  legions  of  Pennsyl- 
vania  anglers  descend  upon  their 
favorite  Commonwealth  waterways 
in  their  own  peculiar  celebration  of 
the  vernal  equinox.  For  anglers  with  a 
bad  case  of  cabin  fever,  spring  is  the 
time  to  inaugurate  a new  fishing  sea- 
son, and  hopes  for  that  trophy  trout, 
musky,  or  striper  are  running  high. 
But  for  many  fishermen,  the  spring 
has  additional  piscatorial  signifi- 
cance, for  the  period  from  April  to 
June  is  also  the  season  of  the  crappie. 

Crappies  are  one  of  the  most 
abundant  members  of  the  sunfish 
family  in  Pennsylvania,  and  both  the 
black  and  white  crappie  are  found  in 
the  state.  For  anglers  there  is  little  sig- 
nificant difference  between  the  two 
fish,  but  for  the  record  the  black 
crappie  (Pomoxis  nigromaculatus)  is 
by  far  the  dominant  of  the  two 
species  here.  The  crappie  fills  an 
ecological  niche  between  the  smaller 
sunnies  and  the  larger  black  bass. 
Common  to  all  these  species,  the 
crappie  is  a shallow  water  spring 
spawner.  Crappie  will  usually  begin 
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their  migration  from  their  deeper 
winter  homes  towards  the  shallows, 
sometime  in  April.  Actual  spawning 
will  occur  in  late  May  or  early  June, 
depending  on  water  temperatures.  It 
is  during  this  pre-spawn  to  early  post- 
spawn period,  that  crappies  can  pro- 
vide some  really  fast  fishing. 

The  key  to  locating  crappies  in  the 
springtime  shallows  is  cover.  Crap- 
pies will  seek  out  cover  for  two  basic 
reasons:  one,  it  affords  the  shelter 
and  safety  for  spawning;  and  two, 
cover  w'ill  harbor  large  populations  of 
various  types  of  forage  fish,  the  pri- 
mary food  of  the  crappie.  After  a 
long  winter  of  reduced  metabolism, 
crappies  are  interested  in  fattening  up 
as  well  as  propagation.  Pond-weed, 
bullrushes,  lily  pads,  brushpiles, 
flooded  timber,  and  fallen  trees  will 
all  attract  baitfish  in  the  spring,  and 
thus  are  potential  crappie  magnets  as 
well. 

Spring  crappie  fishing  is  ideal  light 
tackle  fishing.  Crappie  will  average 
10-14  inches  in  length,  and  less  than 
two  pounds  even  in  prime  waters  in 
our  state.  Specimens  larger  than  that 
are  lunker  crappies  indeed,  and  the 
current  state  record  stands  at  3 lb.  4 
oz.  That  fish  was  taken  in  1971  by 
Steven  Sauve  from  Pinchot  State 
Park  Lake.  But  for  all  but  lunkers 
like  that  one,  ultra  light  spin  or  fly 
gear  with  2-4  lb.  line  or  tippet,  will  af- 
ford maximum  sport  with  this  under- 
rated scrapper. 

As  mentioned,  forage  fish  are  a 
favorite  food  of  the  crappie,  and  they 
will  feed  voraciously  on  various 
shiners,  dace,  and  minnows.  Obvi- 
ously then,  the  various  minnow  types 
are  a favored  bait  among  crappie 
fishermen.  Crappie  seem  to  prefer 
smaller  baits,  and  minnows  of  about 
two  inches  are  about  right.  The  most 
popular  way  of  presenting  a baitfish 
to  a crappie  is  with  a bobber  rig.  The 
minnow  should  be  hooked  lightly  just 
behind  the  dorsal  fin,  using  a thin 
wire  hook  in  size  2 or  4.  About  18-20 
inches  above  the  hook,  the  bobber  is 
attached.  Your  bobber  should  be  as 
small  as  possible,  just  able  to  stay 
afloat  with  the  pressure  from  your 
bait.  An  elongated  or  quill  shaped 
bobber  is  ideal,  because  they  offer 
less  resistance  when  pulled  below  the 
surface  as  the  crappie  takes  the  bait. 

Once  the  bobber  has  disappeared, 
set  the  hook  quickly.  This  is  especial- 


ly important,  because  you  will  most 
likely  be  fishing  over  dense  cover. 
You  must  set  the  hook  quickly  and 
gain  control  of  the  crappie  before  he 
runs  your  line  down  in  to  a maze  of 
weed  stalks  or  the  top  of  a downed 
tree.  On  properly  matched  tackle  the 
crappie  will  put  up  a scrappy  but 
short  fight,  so  if  you  want  to  mini- 
mize snags  and  lost  fish,  set  the  hook 
quickly  and  apply  steady  pressure.  In 
some  parts  of  the  country  crappies 
are  called  papermouths,  because  of 
the  tender  membrane  around  its  jaws. 
If  you  try  to  horse  in  a crappie,  the 
membrane  will  tear  and  your  hook 
will  pull  free.  The  trick  to  landing 
spring  crappies  on  ultra  light  gear  is 
to  be  firm  but  smooth,  and  all  it  takes 
is  a little  practice. 

Although  minnows  are  the  most 
popular  bait,  lures  are  also  very  effec- 
tive tools  for  catching  crappies.  Prob- 
ably the  oldest  crappie  lure  is  the  jig, 
mostly  in  tiny  sizes  from  /6  down  to 
/32  ounce.  Marabou  or  bucktail  dress- 
ings are  traditional,  but  the  newer 
plastic  grub  or  twister  type  tails  are 
hard  to  beat.  Color  usually  isn’t  criti- 
cal, but  it  is  probably  best  to  go  with 
darker  shades  in  dingy  water,  and 
lighter  colors  when  the  water  is  clear, 
as  a rule  of  thumb. 

Small  spinners  of  |/8  oz.  or  less  are 
also  crappie  killers.  Generally,  spin- 
ners featuring  a hackle  dressing  will 
attract  more  strikes.  An  often  over- 
looked lure  for  slab  crappies  is  the 
spinnerbait,  the  safety  pin  or  jig  spin- 
ner style.  Last  spring  on  Carey  Lake 
in  Wyoming  County,  we  loaded  up 
on  crappies  while  working  the  outside 
edges  of  the  shoreline  weedbeds  with 
small  spinnerbaits.  We  had  caught 
bass  and  pickerel  while  ripping  the 
spinnerbaits  quickly  through  the 
weeds,  but  as  soon  as  we  slowed 
down  the  retrieve  speed,  a nice  crap- 
pie would  grab  hold. 

Although  the  crappies  are  active  in 
the  cool  spring  waters,  a slow  retrieve 
is  the  most  consistent  producer.  Any 
lure  fished  for  crappie  will  be  more 
effective  if  it  is  fished  just  over  the 
top  of  the  cover  you  are  working, 
brush,  weeds,  etc.  Crappies  will  strike 
a slow  moving  lure  very  lightly,  and 
you  must  be  alert  to  detect  the  slight- 
est tap. 

Fly  rod  buffs  utilize  small  stream- 
ers to  catch  crappies,  and  Muddler 
Minnow  patterns  are  as  effective  as 


any.  Many  fishermen  also  utilize  fly 
rods  for  live  bait  fishing,  using  the 
extra  length  of  the  rod  to  carefully 
present  a minnow  among  stick-ups  or 
openings  in  lily  pads.  This  method 
works  extremely  well  if  you  are  wad- 
ing heavy  cover  and  can  use  the  long 
rod  to  dapple  your  bait  in  areas  where 
there  is  no  way  you  could  cast.  Crap- 
pie fishermen  are  ingenious,  and  most 
veterans  of  the  sport  have  several 
tricks  they  use  when  the  going  gets 
tough. 

Some  anglers  will  beat  the  water 
around  their  boat  with  a board  or 
paddle,  hoping  to  stimulate  a school 
of  baitfish,  and  attract  the  attention 
of  crappies.  Another  trick  is  to  sink  a 
clear  jar  full  of  minnows  next  to  your 
boat.  Supposedly,  the  minnows  in  the 
jar  will  attract  other  minnows  and 
eventually  some  crappies.  Yet  an- 
other such  technique  used  to  concen- 
trate baitfish  is  to  chum  with  bread 
crumbs,  oatmeal,  or  dough  balls. 
This  method  is  usually  most  effective 
around  heavy  weed  growth,  and  I 
have  seen  it  work  at  times. 

The  question  of  where  to  fish  for 
crappies  in  Pennsylvania  is  fortunate- 
ly a simple  one.  From  the  Lake  Erie 
basin  to  Lake  Nockamixon,  crappies 
are  found  literally  all  over  the  state. 
Most  of  our  large  reservoirs  offer  ex- 
cellent springtime  fishing,  as  do  any 
of  the  natural  lakes  with  a good  warm 
water  fish  population.  Small  lakes  or 
ponds  can  produce  some  furious  fish- 
ing in  spring,  but  the  average  size  of 
the  crappies  may  be  much  smaller  in 
such  waters.  Crappies  are  quite  pro- 
lific, and  in  many  smaller  bodies  of 
water  they  can  become  overpopulated 
and  stunted  in  growth.  An  often  over- 
looked crappie  hotspot  is  in  our 
larger  river  systems.  Crappies  will 
shun  any  significant  current,  but  the 
backwater  sloughs,  oxbows,  and 
coves,  are  often  filled  with  crappies  in 
the  spring. 

Besides  being  abundant  and  fun  to 
catch  on  light  tackle,  fresh  crappies 
are  great  eating  fish.  Each  crappie 
will  yield  two  firm  boneless  fillets, 
which  should  then  be  skinned.  Bat- 
tered in  corn  meal  or  bread  crumbs, 
and  deep  or  pan  fried,  crappie  fillets 
are  gourmet  fare  second  to  none.  So 
make  plans  now  to  be  on  your 
favorite  lake  early  this  season,  at  that 
time  of  year  when  the  crappies  are 
king. 
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My  Dyberry  Creek 


by  Allen  G.  Eastby 

he  drizzle  that  had  persistently 
dogged  our  tracks  became  a 
steady  rain  as  we  bounced  over  the 
last  mile  to  the  pullout  near  the 
stretch  of  stream  we  planned  to  fish. 
Once  the  cars  were  tucked  safely  off 
the  road,  we  slithered  into  hip  boots 
and  slickers,  assembled  rods,  and 
then  threaded  our  way  into  dripping 
thickets  toward  the  stream.  My  wife 
and  her  brother  headed  upstream, 
where  shortly,  elder  brother  would 
be  getting  a lesson  in  flyfishing.  Of 
course,  I took  the  best  job  of 
all  — showing  my  nephew  how  to 
bounce  a nymph  down  a riffle. 

By  the  time  we  reached  the 
stream,  my  nephew  and  I were  more 
than  slightly  damp,  and  I was 
looking  for  an  excuse  to  retreat  to 
the  relative  comfort  of  the  car,  and 
a thermos  filled  with  hot  coffee.  But 
a thirteen  year  old  could  care  less 
about  the  threat  of  pneumonia  when 
there  are  trout  to  be  caught.  So 
there  was  nothing  I could  do  but  go 
fishing. 

As  we  skidded  down  the  bank, 
f)oth  of  us  saw  it  at  the  same 
time  — a Hendrickson  dun.  Then 
there  was  a second,  and  a third 
mayfly  in  the  air  before  us.  How 
they  were  getting  their  wings  dry  in 
a downpour  was  beyond  me  and, 
indeed,  I couldn’t  comprehend  why 
they  were  even  bothering  to  try  to 
emerge.  But  by  the  time  we  were  in 
casting  position,  there  were  scores 
of  duns  on  the  water  and  in  the  air, 
and  the  trout  were  rising. 

I nestled  my  flyrod  in  the  crock 
of  my  elbow,  content  to  massage 
almost  numb  fingers,  while  advising 
the  youngster  what  fly  to  select  and 
which  trout  to  try  first.  He  didn’t 
need  my  help,  not  really,  because 
his  initial  cast  was  dead  on  target 
and  a brown  trout  ambushed  the 
'ly.  The  second  cast  brought  a 
rainbow  to  net.  The  third 
cast  . . . well,  a trout  rose  but  the 
strike  was  missed.  But  the  fourth 
cast  was  rewarded  as  a brown 
actually  slurped  the  fly,  and  slurp  is 


the  only  word  for  it  — you  could 
hear  the  fish.  Once  he  had  the  trout 
safely  in  the  net,  my  nephew  turned 
to  me  and  said:  “If  this  is  your 
Dyberry  Creek,  I like  it!” 

My  Dyberry  Creek?  I suppose  the 
youngster  was  right.  In  a sense  it  is 
my  Dyberry  Creek.  If  knowing  a 
stream  makes  it  your  own,  the 
Dyberry  is  indeed  mine.  I know  the 
Dyberry,  I know  its  moods,  its 
hatches,  its  fish.  I know  how  the 
pools  run  and  change  from  season 
to  season  as  the  water  reshapes  the 
streambed.  I know  which  stretch 
calls  for  a bogus  beetle,  which  pool 
is  best  fished  with  a grasshopper 
imitation.  I know  the  valley  through 
which  the  stream  flows.  I know 
where  the  ruffed  grouse  sit,  where 
the  racoons  prowl,  and  where  the 
beaver  has  its  lodge.  The  muskrat  is 
almost  a friend  and  the  red  winged 
blackbirds  are  familiar  companions. 

I also  know  that  the  last  day  in 
April,  especially  if  cold  rain  is 
finding  its  way  through  a hole  in  the 
back  of  your  rain  jacket,  is  not  the 
time  of  year  I want  to  be  fishing  the 
Dyberry,  even  if  there  is  a decent 
hatch  of  Hendricksons  on  the  water. 

The  best  time  of  year  to  be  on  the 
Dyberry,  if  you’re  a flyrodder,  is 
the  last  week  in  May  and  the  first 
two  weeks  in  June.  This  period 
coincides  with  the  keynote  hatches: 
the  Stenonemas,  the  Ephemeras, 
and  the  heavy  (at  times,  incredibly 
heavy)  emergences  of  Psilotreta 
caddis. 

On  the  Dyberry  these  are  all 
evening  hatches  except  for  the 
Stenonema  mayflies  (Grey  Foxes 
and  March  Browns),  which  can 
occasionally  be  found  struggling  out 
of  long  riffles  on  cool  or  overcast 
afternoons.  But  it  is  the  all  too  brief 
hour  bracketing  sunset  that 
witnesses  a succession  of  fine 
hatches  that  delight  trout  and  trout 
fishers. 

There  is  one  problem,  however. 

On  some  nights  there  is  a 
“complex”  hatch  with  three  or 
more  different  insects  on  the  water 


at  the  same  time.  The  trout  usually 
zero  in  on  one  insect,  or  one  stage 
(nymph,  dun  or  spinner)  of  one 
insect  ignoring  everything  else.  But 
on  the  next  night  the  fish  can 
change  their  minds,  and  dine 
exclusively  on  something  entirely 
different.  It  can  be  frustrating 
business,  figuring  out  which  insect 
the  trout  are  eating,  but  it’s  all  part 
of  the  evening  rise  on  the  Dyberry. 

There  are  also  some  spirit 
shattering  twilights  when  the  fish 
decide  caddisflies  are  what  they 
want.  Emergences  of  Psilotreta 
sedges  are  always  difficult  to  fish, 
and  on  a stream  such  as  the 
Dyberry  — where  the  pools  are 
surfaced  with  polished  glass,  and  the 
insects  are  both  emerging  from,  and 
returning  to  the  water  at  the  same 
time  — you  can  be  driven  over  the 
brink  and  plunge  into  a depression 
that  would  delight  Sigmund  Freud. 

There  is  nothing  to  do  but  try, 
and  keep  on  trying,  using  every 
imitation  you’ve  ever  heard  of  from 
the  Adams  through  no-hackle  deer 
hair  wing  sedges  to  pupal  patterns 
with  bodies  exactly  the  color  of  a 
Hershey  bar.  If  you  manage  to  find 
just  the  right  fly,  and  show  it  to  the 
fish  just  the  way  they  want  it,  it’s 
no  great  feat  to  catch  and  release  up 
to  two  dozen  trout  in  an  evening. 

But  if  is  a big  little  word. 

I much  prefer  evenings  when  the 
large  yellow  or  cream  drakes 
emerge.  These  mayflies  are  present 
in  good  numbers,  and  the  trout 
delight  in  them.  I like  to  think  the 
fish  find  these  duns  particularly 
tasty,  but  that  is  pure  fantasy 
conjured  up  during  a particularly 
bitter  mid-winter  night  some  years 
ago.  I do  know  that  the  trout 
pounce  — literally  pounce  — on 
these  mayflies,  often  missing  their 
prey,  in  what  must  be  over  anxiety, 
to  snatch  the  insect  before  it 
manages  to  escape.  But  trout  being 
trout,  don’t  always  play  by  the 
rules.  Even  when  the  surface  of 
pools  is  flecked  with  large  duns  the 
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fish  can  decide  they  prefer  an 
appetizer  of  caddis.  This  doesn’t 
happen  often,  just  frequently 
enough  to  keep  the  veteran 
flyrodder  on  his  toes,  and  to  baffle 
the  uninitiated  who  swear  that  with 
so  many  mayflies  about,  the  trout 
must  be  feeding  on  them. 

Once  the  evening  hatches  have 
tapered  off,  summer  will  have 
settled  into  the  little  valley  and 
summer  on  the  Dyberry  is  a tough 
season  — tough  on  the  fish  and 
tough  on  fisherfolk.  The  stream 
warms  up  considerably  after  the 
Fourth  of  July,  (some  years,  earlier) 
and  whole  sections  become  at  best 
marginal, Tor  trout.  There’s  little 
point,  for  instance,  in  fishing  the 
lower  portion  (from  the  Jadwin  um 
Dam  downstream)  unless  you4jj$§^‘  if 
catch  hundreds  of  little 
an  occasional  sun  fish.  But  ^ 

still  trout  to  be  caughw  if  you’  Tu^nv  ' 
how  and  arc  willing  to  work  fpr 
them.  -jfl 

During  the  summer  you  should 
confine  your  fronting  to  the  early 
morning  hours  and  the  hour 
between  sunset  and  total  darkness. 

It’s  also  the  time  to  concentrate  on 
heavily  shaded  pools  with  deadfalls 
along  the  banks.  Trout  will  nestle 
deep  in  the  tangled  branches  and 
roots  of  wind  and  water-toppled 
trees,  venturing  out  to  feed  only 
during  the  cool  of  morning  ^and 
evening.  These  trout  will 
they  have,  after  all,  sur\^ye<ifttfc  > ' 'f; 
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spring  offensive  by  anglers.  They 
will  have  seen,  and  rejected 
everything  a score  of  times.  To  take 
such  trout  requires  stealth,  patience, 
and  flies  that  imitate  summer  food 
such  as  beetles,  ants,  grasshoppers, 
tiny  Tricorythodes  spinners,  and 
large  Ephemera  duns.  This  is  not 
easy  fishing,  but  it  is  good  fishing, 
since  every  trout  caught  represents  a 
triumph  of  angling  knowledge  and 
skill. 

The  summer  months  are  actually 
a good  time  to  explore  the  upstream 
branches  of  the  Dyberry  which  flow 
cold  all  season  long.  The  East 
Branch,  which  is  close  to  a paved 
road  (paved  — but  watch  out  for 
“chuck  holes’’)  is  heavily  fished 
during  April  and  May.  Yet  so  dense 
is  the  undergrowth  bordering  some 
areas,  so  deep  are  the  undercut 
banks  of  some  pools,  so  tangled  are 
the  lure  and  fly  snatching  deadfalls, 
that  some  stocked  trout  do 
carryover  into  the  summer.  Then 
too,  there  is  some  natural 
reproduction  and  small  native 
brookies,  fish  always  eager  to 
gobble  up  almost  anything  that 
comes  their  way,  can  be  found  in 
the  upper  half  of  the  East  Branch. 
But  be  warned:  along  the  Dyberry’s 
East  Branch  the  gnats  attack  in 
massed  squadrons,  and  have  been 
known  to  devour  whole  parties  of 
anglers.  There  is  no  known 
protection  short  of  a battalion  of 
surface  to  air  missiles,  and  even 
then  a few  supersonic  interceptors 
and  air  superiority  fighters  would 
come  in  handy. 

The  West  and  Middle  Branches 
receive  relatively  little  fishing 
pressure,  probably  because  it’s 
necessary  to  do  some  brush  busting 
and  walk  a bit  to  get  to  them.  The 
lower  section  of  the  West  Branch, 
which  some  anglers  call  the 
“Gorge’’  or  the  “Gulch,”  is  fast, 
rock  strewn  water  punctuated  with 
pools.  The  upper  reaches  of  the 
West  Branch  and  the  Middle  Branch 
are  typical  “back  country”  brook 
trout  waters  with  evergreen  trimmed 
pools  except  in  a couple  of  areas 
where  the  streams  break  out  into 
broad,  boggy  meadows.  The  trout 
are  mostly  brightly  colored  wild 
brook  trout,  but  every  now  and 
again  a brown  trout  turns  up, 


usually  a hook  jawed  old  timer  with 
the  temperment  of  an  angry 
rattlesnake  and  the  ability  to  wrap  a 
leader  around  a protruding  tree  root 
with  the  greatest  of  ease. 

Fishing  these  streams  is  not  to 
everyone’s  taste.  Those  who  chase 
native  trout  are  a special  breed  (I 
sometimes  think,  a special  species) 
of  angler.  It  does  take  a certain 
quality  of  mind  and  body  to 
willingly  subject  oneself  to  precision 
dive  bombing  by  gnats  and  deerflies, 
to  smilingly  suffer  skinned  knuckles 
and  barked  shins  scrambling 
through  dense  thickets,  to  lose 
scores  of  flies  without  complaint, 
and  to  come  away  at  day’s  end 
content  with  the  memory  of  a 
trophy  fish  of  barely  ten  inches.  But 
for  that  select  handful  who  thrive 
on  a chance  to  find  that  one  special 
pool  where  you  take  and  release  a 
dozen  trout  — even  if  they  are 
small  — on  a dozen  casts,  visiting 
the  Dyberry’s  West  and  Middle 
Branches  is  well  worth  the  cost  of 
some  calamine  lotion,  to  ease  the 
stinging  itch  of  gnat  bites. 

When  fall  touches  the  Dyberry 
and  its  branches,  the  fishing 
becomes,  if  possible,  even  more 
demanding.  By  this  stage  of  the 
season  the  trout  have  become  all  but 
uncatchable.  There  are  no  hatches 
to  speak  of,  aside  from  a few 
caddis,  and  the  terrestrial  patterns 
that  brought  trout  to  net  in  July, 
fail  to  interest  fish  in  September. 
Even  the  gullible  natives  in  the 
seldom  fished  headwaters  become 
hard  to  catch.  It’s  almost  as  if  the 
barest  hint  of  frost  warned  the  fish, 
that  since  it  will  soon  be  time  to  get 
about  the  important  business  of 
seeing  to  it  that  there  will  be  trout 
in  years  to  come,  they  had  better 
avoid  the  suspicious  looking  beetle 
with  the  funny  thing  protruding 
from  the  bottom.  Yet  the  Dyberry  is 
still  worth  a visit  before  the  onset  of 
buck  fever,  if  for  no  other  reason 
than  to  store  up  a few  more 
memories  to  help  make  winter  more 
bearable. 

To  many,  the  Dyberry  seems  to 
be  an  ideal  stream  for  flyfishing. 

The  big  Dyberry,  the  water  below 
the  junction  of  the  East  and  West 
Branches,  is  easily  wadable,  even 
novices  can  avoid  snagging 
backcasts,  and  there  is  a fine  mix  of 


riffles  and  pools.  The  smaller,  upper 
reaches,  too,  are  good  fly  water. 
However,  you  don’t  have  to  be  a 
fly  fisher  to  take  trout  on  the 
Dyberry  (but  you’d  better  be  a 
flyrodder  on  the  fly-fishing-only 
water  or  else  you  face  dire 
consequences). 

Although  on  most  streams,  baits 
other  than  worms  seem  to  work 
best,  Dyberry  trout  have  a decided 
predilection  for  the  garden  hackle. 
My  father,  whose  fly  fishing  has 
been  limited  since  two  strokes  put  a 
crimp  in  his  southpaw  casting  style, 
has  been  known  to  knock  the  spots 
off  trout  with  a smallish  worm 
threaded  on  a single  size  six  hook 
and  floated  down  through  pools 
with  only  a single  split  shot  clamped 
onto  the  line.  He  is  not  alone.  Other 
anglers  do  quite  well  with  worms, 
especially  when  they  avoid  big  gobs 
of  nightcrawlers.  Why  this  should 
be  so,  why  trout  in  this  particular 
stream  prefer  worms  over 
“minnies”  or  salmon  eggs,  is  a 
riddle  I’ve  added  to  my  ever 
growing  list  of  unsolved  angling 
puzzles. 

Another  baffling,  unanswered 
question  revolves  around  the 
consistent  failure  of  various 
spinning  lures  on  the  Dyberry.  No 
doubt  there  are  anglers  who  do  well 
with  spinners,  spoons,  and  small 
plugs  on  this  water.  But  I have 
never  encountered,  or  even  heard 
of,  one  who  could  take  trout 
regularly  on  lures  from  the  Dyberry. 
There  must  be  a reason,  but  it 
eludes  me.  I have  seen  several  very 
competent  lure  fishermen  give  up 
in  utter  disgust  after  being 
thoroughly  humiliated  by  the  trout. 
Even  the  naive  little  natives  in  the 
headwater  branches  scorn  the 
glittering,  fluttering  spinners  that 
almost  always  exercise  a fatal 
attraction  for  brook  trout.  So  unless 
you’re  a flyrodder,  your  best  bet  is 
a bait  box  filled  with  worms  not  too 
big  and  not  too  small,  just  nice, 
trout  sized  worms. 

After  the  middle  of  June, 
however,  the  Dyberry  really  does 
become  the  province  of  the 
flyfisher.  Other  methods  just  don’t 
produce.  True,  after  a summer 
shower  raises  and  roils  the  stream, 
good  bait  anglers  will  take  trout 
with  worms,  and  every  now  and 
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again  a fisherman  who  knows  what 
he  is  about,  will  take  trout  on 
worms  from  summer  shrunken 
pools.  But  if  summer  on  the 
Dyberry  can  break  the  best 
flyrodders,  it  is  murder  in  the  first 
degree  on  bait  and  lure  specialists, 
unless  they  are  willing  to  learn  some 
hard  lessons.  And  there  is  no  finer 
schoolroom  than  the  Dyberry,  no 
finer  teachers  than  the  Dyberry’s 
trout. 

Whether  you’re  a flyrodder  or  a 
bait  fisher,  the  Dyberry  is  easy  to 
reach. 

Route  191  north  from  Honesdale 
parallels  the  creek  for  several  miles. 
There  are  a number  of  good  access 
points,  especially  near  the  Wayne 
County  fairgrounds.  A shade  more 
than  a mile  north  of  the  General 
Edgar  Jadwin  Dam,  a secondary 
road  (LR  63041)  leads  down  to  the 
Dyberry  and  closely  follows  the 
main  stream  and  the  lower  half  of 
the  East  Branch.  The  upper  portion 
of  the  East  Branch  is  reached  from 
LR  63042.  The  headwaters  of  the 
East  Branch  (including  the  dandy 
little  Alder  Marsh  Creek)  are  located 
on  the  upper  portion  of  State  Game 
Lands  Number  159  and  can  be 
reached  from  the  Game  Commission 
parking  area  on  Route  371.  There 
are  plenty  of  pullouts  all  along  the 
Big  Dyberry  and  the  East  Branch 
and  the  streams  flow  very  close  to 
the  road  so  they  are  easy  to  find, 
and  to  fish. 

The  West  and  Middle  Branches 
are  a little  bit  out  of  the  way.  Bui  if 
you’re  willing  to  walk  a bit,  you  can 
get  to  them.  It  is  possible  to  reach 
these  streams  by  walking  in  from 
Route  371,  the  east-west  road 
running  between  Pleasant  Mount 
and  Rileyville.  You  can  also  gain 
access  by  turning  off  LR  63041  (the 
road  paralleling  the  Big  Dyberry) 
just  north  of  the  bridge  at  the  point 
marked  as  Turners  Falls  on  road 
maps.  An  adequate  dirt  road  (LR 
63147)  then  follows  the  West  Branch 
into  the  State  Game  Lands,  crosses 
the  stream  at  a beautiful  waterfall, 
and  winds  its  way  to  a Game 
Commission  parking  area  from 
which  the  West  and  Middle 
Branches  can  be  reached.  This  road 
seems  to  be  prone  to  washouts,  so 
take  it  easy  if  it  has  rained  recently. 
Also,  take  it  easy  because  you  never 


know  when  you  might  come  around 
a blind  curve  and  meet  a deer 
indignant  at  being  disturbed  by  your 
unexpected  presence. 

That’s  my  Dyberry  Creek.  It’s  a 
stream  I share,  and  don’t  mind 
sharing  with  others,  with  my  father, 
my  wife,  my  nephew,  with  all  the 
other  members  of  that  elite 
regiment,  the  Dyberry  Highly 
Irregular  Light  and  Heavy  Infantry, 
and  since  that  rainy  April  day,  I 
also  share  it  with  my  brother-in-law. 
A man  laconic  to  the  point  of 
rudeness,  his  only  comment  about 
that  day’s  fishing  was  a terse 
“pretty  good.”  But  he  immediately 
enlisted  in  our  regiment.  When  last 
seen  the  worthy  brother-in-law  was 
knee  deep  in  the  pool  called  Big  Flat 
Number  Three,  trying  to  get  his  fly 
to  float  just  so.  He  had  been  at  it 
for  an  hour,  and  for  all  I know  he’s 
still  there.  His  grandmother  told  me 
he  was  stubborn,  but  she  never  said 
just  how  stubborn. 


A Dyberry  Fly  Box 

These  are  several  of  the  flies  that 
are  particularly  useful  on  the 
Dyberry.  They  by  no  means  are  the 
only  ones  that  will  take  trout.  But 
they  are  all  good  flies. 

Dun  Sedge  No-Hackle 

Hook:  Mustad  #94833  (or 
equivalent),  sizes  12  and  14. 

Thread:  Brown,  6/0,  prewaxed. 

Wings:  Dark  grey  dyed  deer  body 
hair. 

Body:  Dubbing  of  shredded 
chocolate  brown  nylon-acrylic 
yarn  (“sparkle  yarn”). 

Cream  Dun 

Hook:  Mustad  #94840  (or 
equivalent),  sizes  10  and  12. 

Thread:  Cream,  6/0,  prewaxed. 

Tails:  Very  light  ginger  hackle 
fibers. 

Body:  Cream  polypropylene 
dubbing. 

Wings:  Palest  dun  hen  hackle 
feathers  or  body  feathers,  cut 
or  burnt  to  shape. 

Hackle:  Cream  and  pale  ginger 
tied  reverse  palmer  style. 

Yellow  Dun 

Hook:  Mustad  #94840  (or 
equivalent),  sizes  12  and  14. 

Thread:  Yellow,  6/0,  prewaxed. 

Tails:  Pale  ginger  hackle  fibers. 

Body:  Creamy  yellow  polypropy- 
lene dubbing. 

Wings:  Yellow  dyed  mallard  flank 
feather. 

Hackle:  Sulphur  yellow  and  pale 
ginger  mixed. 

Hendrickson  Nymph 

Hook:  Mustad  #94840  (or 
equivalent),  sizes  10  through  14. 

Thread:  Brown,  6/0,  prewaxed. 

Tails:  Imitation  woodduck  fibers. 

Body:  Polyester  (seal  substitute) 
dubbing  — 2 parts  golden  tan,  2 
parts  red  brown,  1 part  medium 
brown,  and  1 part  buff. 

Wingcase:  Latex  strip  tinted 
brown  with  a waterproof 
marking  pen. 

Legs:  Grouse  hackle. 
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Graphite  Rods— 

Do  You  Need  One  or  Don  V You? 


By  Jim  Bashline 

It’s  been  about  ten  years  since 
graphite  rods  first  made  their 
appearance  on  the  American  fishing 
scene.  A few  were  around  before 
that,  but  no  one  except  a handful  of 
tackle  maniacs  paid  much  attention 
to  them.  The  horror  stories  about 
graphite  rods  “exploding”  and 
maiming  the  angler,  and  their 
outrageous  prices  kept  most 
fishermen  away  from  the  black 
sticks.  Some  early  graphite  rods  did, 
in  fact,  break  under  shdden  stress 
loads,  but  those  problems  have  been 
corrected.  The  price,  too,  has  gone 
down  (with  some  companies)  and 
even  if  graphite  still  seems 
expensive,  it  isn’t  that  bad  when 
compared  with  the  rest  of  the 
economic  picture. 

In  spite  of  the  popularity  of 
graphite  as  a rod  building  material, 
many  anglers  still  wonder  if  they 
really  need  one.  Add  to  that  the 
arrival  of  boron,  magnesium  and  a 
few  other  exotic  substances  yet  to  be 
thoroughly  tested,  and  you  find  a 
heap  of  fishermen  still  doing  some 
head  scratching.  While  the  tackle 
companies  keep  on  extolling  the 
virtues  of  graphite  (and  boron)  rods, 
today’s  more  sophisticated  buyer 
has  discovered  that  everything  said 
in  advertisements  and  catalogs  may 
not  be  the  whole  truth.  They’re  not 
lying  mind  you,  it’s  just  that  some 
information  is  left  out.  Your  style 
of  fishing  and  what  you  fish  for,  for 
example,  probably  have  more 
bearing  on  your  need  for  a space 
age  rod  than  scientific  descriptions. 

I feel  the  same  way  about 
monofilament  line,  but  that’s 
another  subject. 
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Few  of  us  who  fish  for  the  sport 
of  it,  are  engineers  or  laboratory 
technicians.  We  couldn’t  actually 
make  a rod  if  our  lives  depended  on 
it.  What  most  Fishermen  look  for  is 
a comfortable  rod  to  fish  with.  Oh 
sure,  we  look  for  durability,  quality 
of  finish  and  that  elusive  thing 
called  “action,”  but  when  it’s  go- 
fishin’  time,  the  rod  that  performs 
the  best  for  us  is  the  one  that’s 
selected. 

By  the  time  an  angler  has  fished 
for  five  years,  it’s  a safe  bet  that 
he’s  acquired  more  than  one  rod, 
perhaps  more  than  five.  The  fancy 
wrapped,  top-of-the-line  model  may 
be  admired  and  even  cherished  by 
its  owner  but  it’s  the  old,  frayed, 
fish-getter  that  gets  the  nod  when 
some  serious  fishing  is  going  to  be 
done.  And  that  goes  for  fly,  plug  or 
spinning  sticks.  What  the  rod  is 
made  from,  how  it’s  made,  and 
what  magical  chemical  properties  it 
may  possess  is  of  small  importance 
if  it  doesn’t  feel  comfortable. 

That  brings  us  back  to  the  major 
question  in  this  subject:  Do  most 
anglers  really  need  a graphite  rod? 
Well,  of  course  no  one  really  needs 
another  rod  like  he  needs  food, 
shelter,  and  clothing  — so  perhaps 
the  question  should  be:  Can  the 
angler  realize  some  fishing  benefit 
from  a graphite  rod?  At  the  risk  of 
being  torn  apart  limb  by  limb  by  the 
tackle  makers,  let  me  try  to  answer 
it  this  way.  The  highly  polished, 
expert  caster  doesn’t  really  need  one, 
nor  do  the  absolute  duffers.  The 
people  who  can  most  appreciate 
what  a graphite  (or  boron)  rod  can 
add  to  their  effectiveness,  are  the 
vast  middle  group  of  fishermen  who 
know  enough  about  their  sport  to 
realize  that  they  can  do  better. 

Sound  confusing?  Let  me  expand  on 
that. 

The  highly  competent  caster  of 
fly,  bait  or  spinning  persuasion 
could  cast  passably  well  with  a 
broom  stick  or  a buggy  whip.  His 
timing  and  eye-muscle  coordination 
are  so  well  developed  that  he  simply 
“knows”  when  to  release  the  thumb 
or  forefinger  or  put  maximum  effort 
into  his  backcast.  He  can  cast  a bit 
farther  and  perhaps  a bit  more 
accurately  with  a graphite  rod,  but 
the  fact  is,  he  won’t  really  need  the 
extra  performance  in  most  fishing 


situations.  Because  of  long  anybody’s  rod  and  reel  and  astound 

experience,  this  person  can  pick  up  the  gallery.  Top  notch  equipment  is 
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what  he’ll  choose  to  fish  with,  but 
he  really  doesn’t  need  it  to  do  well. 

The  beginner  who  has  yet  to 
understand  which  end  of  the  rod  the 
reel  attaches  to,  is  really  in  the  same 
boat,  even  though  he’s  sitting  in  the 
other  end  of  it.  His  reflexes  aren’t 
tuned  up  at  this  point,  and  bird’s 
nests,  lures  flying  off  in  strange 
directions  and  botched-up  backcasts 
constitute  his  usual  performance. 
The  intricacies  of  spincast  reels  are 
nearly  enough  to  confound  him. 

This  angler  needs  a graphite  rod  like 
a six  foot  soldier  in  a five  foot 
trench  needs  elevator  shoes.  They 
won’t  help  him.  Until  his  skills 
develop,  a fiberglass  rod  will  do  the 
job  nicely. 

It’s  the  huge  class  of  average 
ability  anglers  who  want  another 
five  or  ten  feet  of  distance  added  to 
their  casting  ability  and  a shade 
more  accuracy.  It’s  the  plug  caster 
who  fishes  with  plastic  worms  and 
wants  that  extra  measure  of  “feel” 
that  graphite  imparts.  It’s  the  all 
day  spin  fisherman  who  wants  his 
arm  to  have  some  nerve  endings  left 
when  he  hits  the  dock,  due  to 
slinging  a lighter  rod.  These,  and  a 
dozen  more  moderately  skillful 
angling  types,  are  the  folks  who  can 
appreciate  what  a graphite  rod  can 


do,  and  have  the  right  amount  of 
experience  to  put  one  to  work. 

Now,  maybe  the  manufacturers 
won’t  skin  me  after  all,  because  this 
group  of  anglers  is  probably  the 
largest  of  all.  It’s  a safe  bet  to  state 
that  they  do  indeed  buy  the  largest 
share  of  the  tackle.  Few  of  us  have 
a rod  in  our  hands  as  often  as  the 
professional  casters  and  sports  show 
fishing  hot-shots  do.  We’d  like  to, 
but  it  simply  can’t  be  arranged.  We 
don’t  fish  or  practice  cast  everyday, 
but  we  do  get  on  the  water  an 
average  of  once  a week  and  maybe 
more  often  during  vacation  times. 
We’ve  got  some  idea  of  what  a 
comfortable  rod  means  and  we  also 
know  what  else  we’d  like  to  be  able 
to  do  with  our  tackle.  A special  rod 
or  reel  just  might  do  the  trick.  In 
the  case  of  fly  casting,  a graphite 
rod  actually  can  help  in  catching 
more  fish  under  certain  conditions. 

The  first  time  I had  a graphite 
rod  in  my  hands  was  about  ten 
years  ago,  one  evening,  on  the 
Loyalsock  Creek.  My  fishing 
companion  spent  the  better  part  of 
three  hours  preaching  to  me  about 
his  new  black  rod  and  of  the 
marvelous  things  it  could  do.  With 
no  modesty,  I knew  I could  put  a 
fly  line  thirty  feet  beyond  his  best 


distance  shot  under  most  conditions. 
Yet  he  was  picking  trout  from  the 
edge  of  a flat  boulder  on  the  other 
side  of  the  pool  with  annoying 
regularity.  And  good  trout  too.  My 
best  efforts  fell  about  eight  feet 
short.  My  six  weight,  8 foot  fly  rod 
simply  didn’t  have  the  power  to  do 
it.  The  curious  thing  was  that  his 
rod  was  a 8 footer  too  and  also 
marked  for  a 6 weight  fly  line. 

For  the  better  part  of  the  evening 
he  kept  pestering  me  to  try  this  new 
rod  and  I kept  declining.  Foolish 
pride  in  my  casting  ability  was  the 
reason.  Then  I spotted  a real  “boil” 
of  a rise  less  than  six  inches  from 
that  distant  boulder  that  said  BIG 
trout.  Ok,  I allowed  I’d  give  that 
rod  a shot  and  we  swapped  outfits. 

(I  may  be  proud,  but  a rising  fish 
that  might  be  twenty  inches  long  has 
a way  of  putting  things  in 
perspective.) 

Before  drifting  his  Light  Cahill 
over  that  fish,  I made  a couple  of 
practice  casts  in  another  direction. 
To  my  amazement,  the  line  was 
coming  back  from  the  backcast 
almost  before  I was  ready.  The  fast 
recovery  time  of  the  graphite 
material  was  really  amazing.  A 
change  of  direction  and  two  false 
casts  later,  the  Cahill  kissed  the 


Reaching  out  into  the  middle  of  a beaver  dam,  can  be  frustrating  if  your  rod  can’t  handle  the  extra  distance.  A 
graphite  might  help. 
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to  know  exactly  when  to  set  the 
hook.  A graphite  rod  can  shorten 
the  learning  time. 

As  one  bass  fishing  professional 
once  put  it,  “with  a graphite  rod  a 
good  worm  fisherman  can  tell  you 
the  bass’s  birthday  from  the 
vibrations  coming  through  it!”  A 
slight  exaggeration,  to  be  sure,  but 
not  too  far  from  the  truth.  1 
seriously  doubt  if  plastic  worm 
fishing  would  be  the  big  thing  it  is 
today,  without  the  creation  of  the 
graphite  rod.  Same  holds  true  with 
jigs,  rubber  crawfish,  and  any  other 
lures  which  are  most  often  coaxed 
along  with  rod  tip  movements.  If 
the  rod  isn’t  highly  sensitive  a lot  of 
strikes  are  missed.  And  not  just 
missed  . . . they’re  never  felt  at  all. 

In  fighting  a big  fish  when  some 
serious  pressure  must  be  applied, 
graphite  again  shows  its  stuff. 
Because  of  that  fast  recovery  time 
(the  ability  to  bounce  back  to  a 
straight  attitude  in  an  eyewink) 
constant  pressure  is  easier  to 
maintain.  Without  the  additional 
weight  in  the  rod  hand,  the  fighting 
of  a heavy  fish  is  much  less  tiring. 

A number  of  anglers  will  not  like 
to  admit  which  class,  duffer, 
intermediate,  or  expert,  they  should 
belong  in,  but  anyone  can  try  a 
graphite  rod  and  discover  if  they 
can  do  better  with  it.  Several 
centuries  of  sport  fishing  was 
accomplished  without  graphite  rods 
and  without  glass  rods  for  that 
matter.  And  you  know  what? 
Anglers  got  along  just  fine  without 
them.  It’s  the  same  with  nylon 
leaders,  synthetic  waders,  rot  free 
flylines,  silicone  fly  dressing, 
stardrag  casting  reels,  and  open  face 
spinning  reels.  All  of  these 
innovations  are  fairly  recent 
arrivals.  But  they  help  ....  don’t 
they? 

If  you’re  already  a casting  expert 
any  rod  will  do.  If  you  don’t  know 
a brook  trout  from  a horned  pout,  a 
decent  glass  rod  will  fill  your  needs'. 
But  if  you’re  in  that  middle  area, 
along  with  the  rest  of  us,  a graphite 
rod  will  help  your  casting  and 
probably  your  daily  fish  count.  And 
just  about  now,  the  bargains  in 
graphite  rods  are  the  best  they’ll 
ever  be.  Look  them  over  and  find 
one  with  a comfortable  feel.  I’ll  bet 
you’ll  learn  to  love  it. 


An  assortment  of  graphite  flyrods.  They  won’t  make  you  a better  angler,  but  they 
just  might  provide  the  means  to  be  better. 


water  at  precisely  the  point  I wanted 
it  to.  Double  surprise!  The  fly  went 
there  like  it  had  eyes.  The  fish  rose 
once  more  before  the  fly  floated 
over  it,  and  at  the  second  I hoped 
the  fish  would  strike  ....  it  did. 

My  reaction  was  almost  as  fast  as 
the  graphite  tip,  maybe  faster.  1 
broke  the  tippet  and  the  fat  brownie 
collected  a fly. 

“Heh,  heh,”  my  pal  chuckled, 
“forgot  to  tell  you,  these  graphite 
rods  cast  like  a bullet  but  they  hit  a 
fish  like  one  too,  so  you’ve  got  to 
ease  off  a bit  on  the  strike.” 

As  with  many  pioneering  efforts, 
the  first  graphite  rods  were  pretty 
darn  rugged.  They’d  cast  a fly,  plug 
or  lure  into  the  middle  of  next 


week,  but  they  were  a mite  on  the 
stiff  side.  Fortunately,  that  problem 
was  solved  rather  quickly  by  most 
graphite  rod  makers  and  we  now 
have  a vast  assortment  of  rod 
actions  for  specific  fishing  purposes. 
But  practically  all  graphite  rods 
have  three  common  characteristics. 

1.  They  display  a much  faster 
recovery  time  as  they  flex  during 
casting.  2.  The  sensitivity  is  a 
delight  in  the  hand.  3.  They  are 
lighter  than  glass  or  bamboo  rods  of 
equal  length  and  power. 

The  well  seasoned  plastic  worm  or 
live  bait  fisherman  has  a highly 
developed  set  of  nerve  endings  in  his 
rod  hand.  Years  of  feeling  those 
tell-tale  bumps  and  jabs  are  required 
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Unknown  Lady 

It’s  a common  — almost  dai- 
ly — experience,  for  a waterways 
patrolman  to  be  approached  by  some 
person,  who  wants  to  complain  about 
all  those  violations  of  the  law,  which 
he’s  seeing  along  the  stream. 

Normally,  the  incidents  described 
by  the  complainant  are  days,  weeks, 
or  even  months  old,  and  the  informa- 
tion is  very  vague. 

It  is  truly  a memorable  experience, 
when  good,  prompt,  and  factual  in- 
formation is  relayed  to  us  from  a citi- 
zen, which  results  in  a successful  in- 
vestigation. 

This  was  the  case  last  summer 
along  the  Perkiomen  Creek.  A young 
women  was  walking  to  her  car  in  the 
parking  lot  of  a local  hotel,  which 
was  located  adjacent  to  the  stream.  It 
was  late  at  night,  and  she  heard  voices 
and  a loud  splashing,  as  she  observed 
a fisherman  bring  a large  fish  over  a 
nearby  wall.  Another  man  was  assist- 
ing from  below  in  a canoe. 

As  she  walked  by,  the  lady  couldn’t 
resist  asking  the  men  about  the  nice 
fish.  The  fisherman  measured  the 
fish,  and  told  her  that  it  was  28  inches 
long,  but  that  it  had  to  be  30  inches  to 
be  legal.  With  that,  the  one  man  un- 
hooked the  fish,  wrapped  it  in  a shirt 
and  hid  it  in  the  back  of  his  capped 
pick-up.  They  then  gave  the  lady  a 
stern  warning  not  to  tell  anyone 
about  the  fish. 

Knowing  nothing  about  fish  or 
fishing,  this  concerned  citizen  strong- 
ly believed  the  law  had  been  broken 
and  immediately  drove  eight  miles  to 
the  State  Police  barracks,  where  she 
related  her  story. 

The  State  Police  immediately  noti- 
fied me  (it  was  10  p.m.),  and  related 
the  information  given  by  the  woman, 
complete  with  excellent  physical  de- 
scriptions of  the  men  involved:  color, 
make,  description,  and  license  num- 
ber of  the  pick-up,  where  the  fish  was 
hidden,  its  length,  and  exactly  where 
the  truck  had  been  parked. 

I picked  up  Evansburg  Park  Super- 


intendent Ted  George  along  the  way 
and  soon  arrived  at  the  alleged  viola- 
tion scence.  As  we  entered  the  park- 
ing lot,  the  suspect  observed  us  and 
got  into  the  described  truck  and 
pulled  out  of  the  lot. 

We  stopped  him  at  the  next'inter- 
section  and  asked  him  to  see  the  nice 
fish  he  had  in  the  back  of  his  truck. 
Sure  enough  — just  as  re- 
ported — there  was  a 28  inch  fish 
hidden  in  a shirt.  It  was  a musky  and 
the  violator  was  prosecuted. 

My  hat  goes  off  to  that  unknown 
lady,  who  took  the  time  to  accurately 
report  what  she  believed  to  be  wrong. 
If  persons  who  don’t  know  anything 
about  fishing  can  take  the  time  and 
courage  to  become  involved,  I 
wonder  why  more  of  our  veteran 
sportsmen  out  there  can’t  do  the 
same. 

Guy  A.  Bowersox 
Waterways  Patrolman 
N.  Montgomery  & E.  Berks 
Counties 


Dedication  & Thanks 

Thanks  to  Clyde  Braun,  of  the 
Corps  of  Engineers,  East  Branch 
Lake  was  stocked  with  trout,  with 
little  problem.  Clyde  gave  up  a day- 
off  to  lend  a hand.  Thanks  so  much 
Clyde,  for  your  help. 

Bernie  Ambrose 
Waterways  Patrolman 
Elk  County 


Thanks 

I would  like  to  thank  all  the  sports- 
men of  Lancaster  County  for  their  as- 
sistance in  various  projects  during  my 
first  year  in  Lancaster  County.  Also, 
a special  thanks  to  those  Fish  Com- 
mission and  Game  Commission  per- 
sonnel, who  made  the  first  year  a 
whole  lot  easier  than  expected. 

KiM  D.  Pritts 
Waterways  Patrolman 
N.  Lancaster  County 


Pennies 

While  on  boat  patrol  in  early  April, 
on  the  Schuylkill  River  with  Water- 
ways Patrolman  Gerner,  we  checked 
a canoe  with  two  adults  and  an  infant 
under  6 months  old  aboard.  Both 
adults  had  PFD’s,  but  no  PFD  was 
available  for  the  infant.  We  escorted 
them  to  shore,  and  the  mother  said 
she  would  settle  the  PFD  violation  at 
the  Limerick  State  Police  Station. 

The  following  Tuesday  both  indi- 
viduals arrived  at  the  barracks  to  set- 
tle the  case.  After  filling  out  the  Field 
Acknowledgement,  the  mother 
wanted  to  pay  the  fine  with  a gallon 
vinegar  jar  full  of  pennies.  After  a 
brief  consultation  with  Waterways 
Patrolman  Bowersox,  we  told  the 
young  woman  that  if  she  would  count 
the  pennies,  out  in  piles  of  hun- 
dreds, we  would  accept  them  as 
payment  for  the  fine.  She  refused  to 
count  the  pennies  and  I then  told  her 
that  she  could  attempt  to  pay  the  Dis- 
trict Magistrate  with  the  pennies.  The 
couple  was  then  escorted  from  the 
barracks,  and  I dismissed  the  incident 
from  my  mind  and  went  back  to 
settling  cases. 

Suddenly  I heard  a thunk  on  the 
desk,  and  saw  the  young  man  walking 
rapidly  out  of  the  office  after  leaving 
the  jar  of  pennies  on  a desk.  What  in- 
sued,  was  the  couple  were  each 
charged  by  the  State  Police  with  dis- 
orderly conduct.  The  moral  of  the 
story  is:  A twenty-five  dollar  fine 
escalated  into  one  hundred  ninety  af- 
ter the  couple  had  their  day  in  court; 
or,  don’t  try  and  pull  the  wool  over 
the  bull’s  eyes. 

DavidT.  Corl 
Waterways  Patrolman 
S.  Montgomery  County 

Rabbit  Sheriff? 

I have  been  amused  at  the  various 
things  I have  been  called,  other  than, 
Waterways  Patrolman  during  the  per- 
formance of  my  duties.  I got  a good 
laugh  at  one  that  came  up  while 
stocking  trout  during  our  pre-season 
stocking.  I was  directing  traffic  at  a 
particularly  dangerous  stop,  when  I 
heard  a trucker  on  the  CB  warn  of  a 
“fish  truck  on  the  bridge  and  a rabbit 
sheriff  directing  traffic’’! 

Kim  D.  Pritts 
Waterways  Patrolman 
N.  Lancaster  County 
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Trophy  trout 

I was  checking  fishermen  in  the 
morning  of  the  opening  day  of  trout 
season,  when  I asked  a man  how  he 
was  doing.  He  said  that  he  hadn’t  had 
a strike  all  morning  and  should  have 
gone  to  a dam  in  the  northern  part  of 
the  county.  At  least  there  he  would 
have  a chance  to  catch  the  big  trout 
the  Fish  Commission  had  stocked.  I 
agreed  that  1 had  stocked  40  really 
trophy-size  trout  in  the  dam.  He  said 
that  I was  wrong,  the  Fish  Commis- 
sion had  stocked  1300  big  trout.  I told 
him  we  had  indeed  stocked  1300  trout 
there,  but  only  40  were  considered 
trophy  trout.  He  again  told  me  1 was 
wrong  about  the  number  of  big  trout 
stocked.  I explained,  I was  the  new 
waterways  patrolman  in  the  county, 
and  I stocked  those  fish  and  signed 
for  those  fish,  and  he  could  rest  as- 
sured that  40  trophy  trout,  not  1300, 
were  put  in.  He  then  told  me  that  his 
friend  was  there  the  day  the  fish  were 
stocked,  and  his  friend  knows  what 
he’s  talking  about.  How  could  1 argue 
with  that. 

Gregory  Jacobs 

Waterways  Patrolman 

Schuylkill  county 


Refuge  Areas 

We  have  several  refuge  areas  for 
fish  here  in  Warren  County,  formerly 
called  wired  areas.  They  usually 
receive  in-season  stockings.  Most  of 
the  fish  work  their  way  out  of  these 
areas  in  a few  days  or  weeks.  Fishing 
and  trespassing  is  prohibited  until  the 
extended  season,  when  they  are  open 
to  fishing.  You  should  hear  some  of 
the  excuses  people  have,  when  caught 
in  them: 

I was  looking  to  see  how  deep  the 
water  was. 

I only  needed  two,  to  finish  my 
limit  of  eight. 

I was  looking  to  see  how  one  single 
strand  of  wire  keeps  fish  penned  up. 

Three  people  swimming  in  one;  you 
Fish  Wardens  took  the  only  good 
swimming  hole  on  the  creek. 

I had  no  idea  anyone  was  watching 
— and  many  more. 

But  it’s  still  $100  for  fishing  and 
$25  for  trespassing  if  they  are  cited. 

Owen  F.  Quarles 
Deputy  Waterways  Patrolman 
Warren  County 


Wrong  Number 

Deputy  Waterways  Patrolman 
John  Cammisa  and  1 observed  a 
motorboat  on  Lake  Arthur  with  num- 
bers and  letters  displayed  on  almost 
the  entire  length  of  the  boat.  When 
we  checked  the  boat  owner,  we  found 
he  had  placed  the  hull  serial  number 
on  the  boat.  After  instructing  him  on 
the  proper  numbering  of  his  craft,  we 
thought  the  problem  would  be  cor- 
rected. But  the  next  week  we  encoun- 
tered the  same  boat  with  his  zip  code 
displayed.  Laughingly,  we  agreed,  the 
third  time  would  be  the  charm  since 
the  proper  registration  number  was 
the  only  choice  left  on  the  owner’s 
card. 

Eugene  Scobel 
Waterways  Patrolman 
Butler  County 


Fisherman  ’ s Prayer 

This  little  poem  was  passed  on  to 
me  by  Jerry  Schutz,  of  the  Luzerne 
County  Federation  of  Sportsmen.  It 
is  signed  anonymous,  and  it  goes  like 
this: 

— A Fisherman’s  Prayer  — 

God  grant  that  I may  live  to  fish, 
Unto  my  dying  day  — 

And  when  it  comes  to  my  last  cast, 

I then  most  humbly  pray  — 
When  in  the  Lord’s  landing  net, 

I’m  peacefully  asleep  — 

That  in  His  mercy  I be  judged, 
Good  enough  to  keep  — 

After  reading  this  over  a few  times, 
I thought  to  myself  that  about  the 
only  thing  any  fisherman  could,  or 
would  want  to  add  to  it,  would  be, 
Amen. 

Claude  M.  Neifert 
Waterways  Patrolman 
N.  Luzerne  County 


Update-Clinton  County 

Anglers  should  note  that  two 
streams  in  Clinton  County  are  no 
longer  considered  “Approved  Trout 
Waters’’.  They  will  no  longer  be 
stocked  with  trout.  These  streams  are 
Shingle  Branch  and  Tangasootack 
Creek  — North  Fork.  Due  to  lack  of 
access,  and  good  wild  trout  popula- 
tions, these  streams  have  been  re-clas- 
sified. 

Jay  Johnston 
Waterways  Patrolman 
Clinton  County 


A Creepie  Crawler 

During  a recent  in-service  training 
session,  we  received  the  benefit  of 
some  excellent  training  on  rare  and 
endangered  species  given  by  the  U.S. 
Fish  and  Wildlife  Service.  There  were 
several  reptiles  in  cages  for  our  view- 
ing pleasure  during  the  break  time 
which  we  approached  very  cautious- 
ly. One  of  my  fellow  officers  was 
standing  trance  like  watching  a snake 
crawl  around  when  another  (who  1 
won’t  name)  took  off  his  belt  and 
calmly  began  sliding  it  down  over  the 
shoulder  of  the  shorter  man  (he’s  our 
shortest).  When  “Shorty”  glanced 
out  of  the  corner  of  his  eye  and  saw 
the  belt  he  figured  it  had  to  be  deadly 
poisonous.  I’m  not  saying  he  was 
frightened,  but  I believe  he  may  have 
set  a new  world  record  for  the  vertical 
jump! 

Don  Parrish 

Waterways  Patrolman 

McKean  County 


Canoe  Lake 

Richard  Owens,  Southcentral 
Supervisor,  forwarded  these  photos 
to  the  ANGLER  office,  to  support 
the  theory  that  some  mighty  fine 
muskies  have  been  taken  from  Canoe 
Lake  this  past  year. 

Above,  Walter  Gardner  hefts  a 44- 
inch,  24-pound  muskie  taken  from 
the  waters  of  Canoe  Lake,  Blair 
County,  on  a Rapala.  Below,  Bob 
Hoenstine  shows  us  a 30-pound,  9- 
ounce  specimen  that  measures  4814 
inches  in  length,  taken  from  the  same 
waters. 
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Two  Homemade  Fly  Tying  Aids 


by  Chauncy  K.  Lively 
Photos  by  author 

Manufacturers  of  fly  tying  tools 
have  done  a fine  job  of  supplying  a 
vast  array  of  gadgets  to  make  life 
easier  for  the  fly  dresser.  Not  only  is 
there  a wide  variety  of  tools  available, 
but  each  manufacturer  generally  has 
his  own  design  concept  of  a specific 
tool  and  this  creates  an  even  broader 
choice  for  the  hobbyist.  But,  despite 
the  plethora  of  available  utensils, 
there  are  many  special-purpose  tools 
which  the  tyer  can  make  himself, 
tailoring  them  to  his  own  require- 
ments, to  supplement  the  store- 
bought  variety.  They  not  only  serve 
specific  needs,  but  they  are  fun  to 
make  and  the  cost  is  negligible. 

As  an  incurable  gadgateer,  I’ve 
found  the  epoxies  — both  glue  and 
putty  — to  be  almost  indispensable. 
The  glues  have  become  standard 
items  in  most  households,  but  epoxy 
putty,  although  less  known,  is  equally 
useful.  Of  the  latter  I’ve  found  a 
product  called  Epoxy  Ribbon  particu- 
larly versatile,  and  quite  easy  to  use. 
As  its  name  implies  it  is  a flat,  pliable 
ribbon  with  a blue  and  yellow  stripe 
running  along  its  length.  In  use,  a sec- 
tion is  cut  from  the  ribbon  and 
kneaded  (like  pulling  taffy)  until  the 
material  is  solid  green  in  color.  Then 
it  may  be  molded  into  any  shape  and 
it  will  adhere  to  almost  any  other  ma- 
terial. After  curing  overnight  it  be- 
comes semi-rigid  with  the  consistency 
of  hard  rubber.  I have  found  many 
uses  for  Epoxy  Ribbon  — from  mak- 
ing formed  nymph  underbodies  to 
decorative  corners  on  a pedestal  base 
for  a fly  tying  vise  — but  it  is 
especially  useful  in  making  handles 
for  the  two  homemade  tools  de- 
scribed below. 

The  Mini-Bodkin 

Bodkins  (or  dubbing  needles,  as 
they  are  sometimes  called)  are  almost 
always  equipped  by  manufacturers 


with  heavy-duty  needles  for  general 
use.  However,  there  are  times  when  a 
needle  of  finer  gauge  is  required.  For 
example,  the  final  step  in  tying  most 
flies  is  cleaning  the  hook  eye  of  any 
accumulated  cement;  there’s  nothing 
more  aggravating  astream  during  the 
heat  of  battle,  with  trout  rising  all 
around  you,  than  finding  you  can’t 
poke  a tippet  through  the  closed  eye 
of  a fly.  Heavy  needles  will  clean  the 
eyes  of  large  hooks  but  they  won’t 
penetrate  those  of  many  midge 
hooks,  particularly  the  tiny  hooks  of 
British  manufacture.  Then  there  are 
times  during  fly  dressing  when  a tiny 
drop  of  cement  must  be  precisely 
placed  to  avoid  spilling  it  onto  dub- 
bing, wings  or  delicate  appendages. 
These  are  occasions  when  a fine- 
needle  bodkin  is  a necessity. 

To  make  a Mini-Bodkin  you  will 
need  a plastic  drinking  straw, a 
fine  sewing  needle,  and  Epoxy  Rib- 
bon. The  handle  sheath  is  a 2"  length 
of  the  plastic  straw.  It  is  held  on  end 
against  a hard  surface  while  small 
pieces  of  prepared  epoxy  are  inserted 
and  compacted  with  a dowel  or  any 
blunt  rod  that  will  fit  into  the  straw. 
It’s  advisable  to  place  wax  paper  be- 
tween the  bottom  of  the  straw  and 
your  table  top  to  prevent  the  epoxy 
putty  from  adhering  to  the  work  sur- 
face. When  the  handle  sheath  is  filled 
and  compacted,  the  needle  is  inserted, 
eye  first,  into  the  epoxy  to  about  one- 
fourth  the  needle’s  length.  Then 
make  a flat,  square  cap  of  epoxy  put- 
ty and  press  it  into  place  on  the  other 
end  of  the  handle.  The  square  cap 
will  prevent  the  bodkin  from  rolling 
off  the  table.  The  tool  should  then  be 
laid  aside  with  the  needle  supported 
in  proper  alignment  until  the  epoxy 
has  dried  overnight.  Then  you  can 
either  use  the  tool  “as  is’’  or  the  han- 
dle sheath  may  be  removed  by  slitting 
the  straw  along  its  length  and  peeling 
it  off,  leaving  a solid  epoxy  handle. 


However,  by  itself  the  cured  epoxy  is 
slightly  flexible  and  I prefer  the  rigidi- 
ty the  plastic  sheath  provides.  Be- 
sides, the  stripes  on  the  straw  make 
the  tool  highly  visible  and  easier  to  lo- 
cate in  my  overcrowded  tool  kit. 

The  Bobbin  Threader /Cleaner 

Modern  fly  tying  bobbins  are  mar- 
vels of  convenience  and  versatility  — 
a far  cry  from  the  bulky  thread- 
holders  in  use  not  so  many  years  ago. 
But  like  most  implements  in  constant 
use,  they  require  periodic  mainte- 
nance to  keep  them  working  smooth- 
ly. The  barrel  through  which  the 
thread  is  fed  occasionally  becomes 
clogged  with  wax  and  requires  clean- 
ing. And  the  barrel  is  so  narrow  that  a 
threading  device  is  required  to  pull 
the  thread  through,  particularly  when 
fine-gauge,  limp  thread  is  used.  The 
bobbin  threader/cleaner  performs 
both  chores  in  a single  tool. 

The  handle  of  this  tool,  as  in  the 
Mini-Bodkin,  is  a short  length  of 
plastic  drinking  straw  filled  with  com- 
pacted Epoxy  Ribbon.  In  one  end  a 
doubled  length  of  piano  wire  is  in- 
serted to  function  as  the  threader. 
The  cleaner  is  a length  of  stiff,  heavy 
monofilament  set  in  the  other  end.  To 
prevent  the  tool  from  rolling,  I 
squeeze  the  handle  to  an  oval  shape 
before  the  epoxy  has  set. 

The  piano  wire  I use  is  about  .009" 
in  diameter  and  the  monofilament 
.026".  However,  since  bobbins  of  dif- 
ferent manufacturers  may  vary  in  di- 
mensions, it’s  a good  idea  to  try  both 
the  threader  and  cleaner  in  yours  be- 
fore setting  them  permanently  in  the 
epoxy.  Actually,  doubled  monofila- 
ment of  appropriate  diameter  could 
be  substituted  for  piano  wire  and 
stiff,  heavy  wire  could  serve  for  the 
cleaner.  That’s  a nice  aspect  of  home- 
made gadgets;  you  can  generally 
make  them  with  whatever  is  available 
around  the  house. 
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1.  The  ingredients  for  a Mini- 
Bodkin:  plastic  drinking 
straws,  a fine  sewing  needle 
and  Epoxy  Ribbon. 


2.  Kneading  the  epoxy  is  tike 
pulling  taffy. 


1. 


3.  Compacting  the  epoxy  in 
the  handle  sheath. 


4.  Inserting  the  needle. 


5.  A Mini-Bodkin  and 
Threader/Cleaner  flank  a 
typical  bobbin. 


6.  A fine-needle  bodkin  is  in- 
dispensable for  clearing  the 
eyes  of  small  hooks. 


6. 
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New  Regulations  for  1982 

1 . Fly  fishing-only  projects 

Changes  may  prohibit  use  or  possession  of  any 
baitfish,  fishbait,  or  other  device. 

Waters  may  be  fished  year-round;  creel  limit  now  3 
per  day,  no  fish  killed  or  in  possession  during  period  1 
March,  until  opening  day  of  regular  trout  season  8:00 
a.m.,  April  17,  1982. 

2.  Catch-and-release  program 

Replaces  the  Fish-For-Fun  designation  and  prohibits 
use  of  barbed  hooks. 

3.  Devices  used  to  take  fish 

Only  two  lines,  whether  fished  by  rod  or  by  hand,  are 
permitted. 

All  devices  must  be  under  the  immediate  control  of 
persons  using  them. 

4.  Identification  of  fishbait  and  baitfish  containers 

All  containers,  including  minnow  traps,  must  be 
tagged  with  owner  or  users  name,  address,  and  phone 
number,  if  left  unattended  in  Commonwealth  waters. 

5 . Fish  stocking 

It  is  unlawful  to  put,  place,  or  stock,  any  fish  in  waters 
designated  by  the  Commission  as  catch-and-release, 
wilderness,  or  wild  trout  waters  without  permission  of 
the  Executive  Director. 

6.  Reptiles  and  amphibians 

Unlawful  to  take,  catch,  kill,  sell  or  offer  for  sale, 
import  or  export  for  consideration,  or  purchase,  any 
amphibian  or  reptile,  snapping  turtles  excepted,  whether 
dead  or  alive,  whole  or  in  parts. 

Daily  catch  and  possession  limits  have  been  established 
for  amphibians  and  reptiles  as  follows: 

POSSES- 

DAILY  SION 


SPECIES 

SEASON 

LIMIT 

LIMIT 

Bullfrog 

(Rana  Catesbiana) 

July  1 to  October  31 

15 

Unlimited 

Green  Frog 

(Rana  clamitans) 

July  1 to  October  31 

15 

Unlimited 

Tadpoles 

(combined  species) 

No  closed  season 

15 

15 

Snapping  Turtle 
(Chelydra  serpentina) 

No  closed  season 

Unlimited 

Unlimited 

Each  species  of 
Pennsylvania  amphib- 
ians and  reptiles 
not  listed  above, 
except  endangered 
and  threatened 
species* 

No  dosed  season 

2 

2 

^Endangered  and  Threatened  Species — See  Chapter  69  of  this  title. 


First  Woman 
Commissioner 


Mrs.  Marilyn  Black  of  Meadville, 
Pennsylvania,  has  received  more 
than  the  required  two-thirds 
majority  votes  necessary  for  Senate 
approval;  in  doing  so,  Mrs.  Black 
becomes  the  first  woman  member  of 
the  Fish  Commission. 

Her  nomination  by  the  Governor, 
and  consequential  approval  by  the 
Senate,  will  place  Mrs.  Black  on  the 
board  of  commissioners.  She  will 
serve  as  Commissioner  for  district  1, 
which  is  comprised  of  counties  in 
the  northwest  sector  of  the  state. 

Mrs.  Black  is  currently  Planning 
Director  for  the  Mercer  County 
Consortium  Services,  Inc.,  providing 
employment  and  training  service  for 
six  counties.  She  is  the  recently 
elected  president  of  the  B.A.S.S. 
Federation,  to  which  she  has  served 
as  vice-president.  She  is  a graduate 
of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania, 
graduating  Magna  Cum  Laude,  with 
a degree  in  Sociology. 

Responsible  for  fishing  in  and  on 
inland  boundary  waters  of  the 
Commonwealth,  the  Commission 
sets  rules  and  regulations  governing 
these  recreational  pursuits,  while 
managing  and  protecting  the  aquatic 
environment  so  that  it  might  be 
enjoyed  by  future  generations. 

Mrs.  Black  who,  at  the  age  of  29 
became  the  youngest  member  of  the 
Fish  Commission,  claims  she  has 
“been  fishing  seriously  for  over  ten 
years’’  and  is  “looking  forward  to 
being  a very  active  Commissioner”. 

Mrs.  Black  succeeds  William  Hill 
of  Erie,  who  resigned  from  the 
Commission  in  June,  1981. 
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Fed's  Propose  lioat  Fee  Increases 


Three  years  ago,  the  U.S.  Department  of  Energy  asked  the  Carter  Administration 
to  ban  weekend  recreational  boating  in  the  face  of  an  anticipated  gas  shortage.  Al- 
though the  Department’s  request  was  rejected,  the  scare  that  it  caused  look  a number 
of  potential  boat  buyers  out  of  the  marketplace.  Perhaps  some  of  them  have  never 
bought  a boat  since  then,  even  though  the  gas  crisis  has  eased. 

Now,  the  Reagan  Administration  has  announced  a plan  to  charge  a federal  fee  for  all  boats.  The  plan  is  to 
tax  those  who  own  boats  to  support  the  United  States  Coast  Guard. 

He  have  a fine  relationship  with  the  Coast  Guard.  They  do  an  excellent  job  in  patrolling  the  U.S.  coastlines 
and  performing  a needed  search  and  rescue  mission  in  the  areas  it  services.  However,  the  Coast  Guard  has  little 
to  do  with  the  average  boater,  especially  with  the  thousands  of  boating  enthusiasts  that  use  our  nation 's  inland 
lakes  and  rivers  — the  area  where  most  small  boats  are  used.  The  plan  would  tax  the  majority  of  boaters  to 
support  services  not  available  to  them,  and  the  $213  million  that  the  new  tax  would  generate  would  not  increase 
current  services  — it  would  only  replace  budget  cuts. 

Under  the  proposed  legislation  the  Secretary  of  Transportation  shall  develop  and  publish  fee  schedules  with- 
in 30  days  of  the  enactment  of  the  act.  That ’s  a pretty  open-ended  proposal.  But  just  what  does  it  mean  in  dol- 
lars and  cents?  Well,  the  most  recent  figures  we’ve  heard  being  discussed  are  this:  On  coastal  waters,  owners  of 
boats  less  than  16  feet  will  be  charged  $50  per  year;  16  feet  to  26  feet,  $110;  26  to  40  Jeet,  $200;  40  feet  to  65 
feet,  $400;  over  65  feet,  $600.  On  inland  navigable  waters,  the  suggested  annual  fees  would  be  $4  for  boats  less 
than  16  feet,  $9  for  16-26  fool  boats,  and  $15  for  boats  26  Jeet  and  over.  On  non-navigable  slate  waters  (the 
majority  of  our  inland  lakes  and  streams)  the  fee  would  be  a flat  $4  per  year. 

Proponents  of  the  plan  contend  that  over  70  percent  of  the  amount  to  be  collected  will  be  spent  on  search  and 
rescue  work,  another  23  percent  for  boating  safety  programs,  and  about  5 percent  for  programs  tike  naviga- 
tional aids,  port  safety  and  security , marine  environmental  protection,  and  commercial  vessel  safety. 

The  Coast  Guard  is  expected,  through  its  overworked  fleet  and  crews,  to  handle  everything  from  curtailing 
the  import  of  narcotics  into  the  United  States  to  making  extremely  hazardous  rescues  at  sea.  A ncl,  in  the  face  of 
proposed  budget  cuts,  there’s  no  question  that  they  need  additional  funds.  It  would  seem  to  us,  however,  that 
the  ‘'user  fee”  title  on  the  current  plan  is  tantamount  to  charging  citizens  for  help  in  escaping  a burning  build- 
ing or  being  rescued  from  an  automobile  accident. 

The  Pennsylvania  Fish  Commission  is  responsible  Jor  recreational  boating  within  the  Commonwealth.  H e 
have  been  providing  an  outstanding  access  program  for  years,  as  welt  as  a modern  boating  education  and  en- 
forcement program.  We’ve  pulled  quite  a few  people  out  of  the  water  — saving  their  lives  — and  protected 
countless  dollars  worth  of  recreational  boats  and  equipment.  We’ve  performed  these  duties  by  using  the  money 
from  the  Commission ’s  boat  registration  fees  — incidentally,  fees  that  have  not  gone  up  since  1963. 

In  the  near  future  we're  going  to  have  to  ask  for  an  increase  in  those  charges  — inflation  affects  us  all.  How- 
ever, the  raise  certainly  won  7 be  anything  like  the  federal  A dministration  is  pushing  for  and  it  will  be  Jor  serv- 
ices that  benefit  all  the  boaters  of  this  state,  not  just  those  that  can  afford  the  kind  of  equipment  necessary  to 
pursue  the  sport  in  our  nation ’s  coastal  waters. 


Ralph  W.  Abele 
Executive  Director 
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LEAKY 

BOOTS 


Bought  all  Recipes 

We  have  always  been  proud  of  our 
readers  and  rightfully  so.  You  have 
always  been  responsive  to  others  re- 
quests, and  certainly  this  issue  is  no 
different. 

In  the  February  ANGLER,  John 
Kochan  of  Philadelphia  requested  a 
recipe  for  cornmeal  doughballs.  As 
usual,  the  response  was  overwhelm- 
ing. Some  of  the  letters  are  shown  be- 
low. We  cannot  print  all  the  letters  we 
receive,  but  we  do  print  as  many  as 
possible,  and  they  are  always  appreci- 
ated. Well,  Mr.  Kochan,  I hope  the 
following  recipes  are  of  assistance. 
Ed. 


Cornmeal  Carp  Bait 

First,  pour  one  pint  of  water  into  a 
saucepan  and  bring  to  a boil.  While 
waiting  for  the  water  to  boil,  mix  two 
cups  of  cornmeal  and  one  cup  of 
flour  together  in  a bowl.  Next,  add  A 
package  of  gelatin  to  the  boiling  wa- 
ter, (any  flavor  will  do).  Put  burner 
on  low,  then  add  two  tablespoons  of 
sugar  and  one  tablespoon  of  vanilla. 
Next,  with  a large  spoon,  cover  the 
surface  of  the  water  with  the  corn- 
meal and  flour  mixture.  Soon  a bub- 
ble of  water  will  come  through.  Cover 
the  bubble  with  the  cornmeal.  Then 
another  bubble  will  come  through. 
Cover  it  also.  Keep  covering  the  bub- 
bles until  all  of  the  cornmeal  and 
flour  mixture  is  used.  Then  stir  the 
dough  mixture  for  about  thirty  sec- 
onds. Remove  the  pan  from  the 
stove,  and  dump  the  dough  onto 
aluminum  foil.  Knead  the  dough,  as 
soon  as  it  is  cool  enough,  then  roll  in- 
to a ball.  Wrap  the  dough  in  alumi- 
num foil,  and  refrigerate.  This  should 
keep  for  about  a week.  Good  Luck! 

Jim  Lavender 

New  Castle,  PA 


More  Cornmeal  Carp  Bait 

I read  in  your  February  PENN- 
SYLVANIA ANGLER  about  John 
I.  Kochan,  Philadelphia,  PA,  who 
would  like  a recipe  for  cornmeal 
dough  for  carp  fishing.  Here  is  my 
recipe.  I have  had  very  good  luck  with 
it. 

2 cups  cornmeal 

1 cup  flour 

2 cups  water 

1 teaspoon  vanilla 

Mix  together  and  put  in  cloth  bag 
and  cook  till  it  is  stiff  enough.  When 
cold,  mix  in  some  oatmeal. 

Harry  K.  Horst 
Greencastle,  PA 

More 

DOUGHBALLS 
1 cup  of  white  cornmeal 
f cup  of  flour 

1 small  box  of  jello  (any  flavor) 

1 cup  of  water 

2 tablespoons  of  sugar 

Mix  flour,  cornmeal,  and  sugar  to- 
gether. Put  water  in  a pot,  bring  to  a 
boil.  Add  jello  and  cornmeal  mixture 
to  boiling  water,  stir  until  all  the  wa- 
ter is  gone.  Remove  from  pot  and  mix 
well. 

R.  L.  Mathis 
Monroeville,  PA 


And  More 

Recipe  for  carp  dough: 

1 cup  cornmeal 
/ cup  flour 
'A  cup  molasses 

Optional  — add  whisps  of  absor- 
bent cotton  — if  too  moist  add  more 
cornmeal  until  easily  molded. 

Mold  until  consistency  of  putty. 
Put  in  refrigerator  before  using  at 
least  1 hour.  Remold  before  using 
and  place  in  aluminum  wrap  until 
ready  to  place  on  hook.  Roll  in  hands 
to  size  of  / to  1 inch  diameter.  Re- 
member, carp  feed  on  bottom  (usual- 
ly). Cast  in  front  of  where  the  carp  is 
working.  Take  notice  to  mud  streaks 
or  clouds  floating  on  top. 

When  water  is  warm,  carp  will  of- 
ten feed  near  the  top.  Use  a fly  rod 
and  small  doughball  worm  or  fly  and 
place  small  cork  about  4-5-6  inches 
above  bait.  You  can  often  see  them 
take  bait  — wait  a few  sec- 
onds — then  set  hook  and  prepare 
for  real  action. 


For  larger  carp  — fillet  and  then 
cut  out  dark  red  mud  vein.  If  possi- 
ble, larger  carp  can  be  “purified”  by 
placing  in  fresh  water  trough  or  tub. 

M.  R.  Diller 
Brownstown,  PA 


And  More 

In  response  to  the  request  of  John 
I.  Kochan  of  Philadelphia,  for  a 
cornmeal  recipe  for  carp  fishing,  here 
is  my  tried  and  proven  recipe: 

1 part  cornmeal 
/ part  flour 

/4  part  brown  sugar  (Domino 
Brownulated) 

Mix  well  dry,  then  gradually  add 
water  until  mixture  is  soft  like  mush. 
Place  in  cheesecloth,  piece  of  old 
undershirt  or  old  handkerchief. 
Gather  and  tie  with  string  or  wire 
twist. 

Place  in  pot  of  already  boiling  wa- 
ter (enough  to  completely  cover  ball 
of  mixture)  and  slow  boil  for  20  min- 
utes. 

After  cooking,  take  out  of  cloth, 
and  when  cool  enough  to  handle,  cut 
apart  and  knead  until  like  soft  putty 
(adding  small  amounts  of  water  by 
wetting  hands  as  needed).  If  mixture 
is  too  soft,  bait  will  fall  off  when  cast- 
ing, etc.  If  too  firm,  bait  will  slip  out 
of  carp’s  mouth  without  hooking 
fish. 

1 use  a it 6 long  shank,  fresh  water 
hook,  which  is  large  enough  to  catch 
a thirty  inch  or  larger  fish.  Cover  the 
entire  hook,  shaped  like  the  end  of 
your  finger,  and  cast  out  without 
sinker,  leaving  line  very  slack  and 
with  clicker  on  reel.  Fish  may,  from 
time  to  time,  mouth  the  bait,  raising 
the  line  somewhat.  But  wait  until  the 
fish  takes  the  bait  and  runs,  bending 
your  rod  and  spinning  your  reel. 
Hang  on,  you  have  just  hooked  a sub- 
marine! 

Better  hold  your  rod  tightly  or  have 
a good  rod  holder  that  firmly  secures 
your  rod,  as  many  fishermen  have 
lost  rod,  reel,  and  everything. 

Sincerely  yours, 

H.  Randall  Rosenberger 
Hatfield,  PA 

P.S.  In  very  hot  weather,  a very 
small  amount  of  baking  powder 
added  to  dry  mix  will  preserve  bait 
longer. 
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And  More 

After  reading  the  last  issue  of  the 
ANGLER,  and  noting  the  request  for 
a doughball  recipe  from  John  Kochan 
of  Philadelphia,  I thought  that  I’d 
forward  mine  to  you,  so  that  you 
might  pass  it  along  to  John  and  other 
interested  parties. 

It’s  called  “CARP’S  DELITE”, 
and  goes  as  follows: 

1.  Bring  to  boil,  3 cups  of  water. 

2.  Mix  in  2 cups  of  cornmeal,  1 
cup  of  flour. 

3.  Sprinkle  in  /2  package  of  straw- 
berry jello  mix.  This  is  the  secret  in- 
gredient. Then  add  1 tablespoon  of 
sugar. 

Mix  thoroughly  and  cook  until 
thick.  Allow  the  mixture  to  cool  and 
form  into  a ball. 

When  wrapped  in  wax  paper, 
pieces  can  be  broken  off  and 
squeezed  onto  the  hook.  This  mixture 
can  be  made  ahead  of  time  and  frozen 
until  used. 

Knowing  the  readership  of  our 
magazine  and  the  tremendous  sup- 
port that  you  receive  from  the  sub- 
scribers, I’m  sure  that  you’ll  receive 
many  other  recipes. 

Thanks  to  you  and  your  writers  for 
inspiring  my  fishing  dreams  over  the 
years. 

Sincerely, 

David  W.  Deitz,  Jr. 

McKees  Rocks,  PA 


And  More 

Dear  Sir: 

In  reply  to  your  request,  the  fol- 
lowing recipe  has  brought  more  carp 
to  my  stringer  than  any  I’ve  tried. 
(I’ve  tried  quite  a few). 

2 cups  flour 

2 cups  cornmeal  (Quaker  Oats) 

2 cups  water 

Put  into  a pot  (not  a good  one)  and 
stir  into  a paste.  Cook,  flatten,  and 
stir  until  mixture  becomes  thick. 

Add  1 tbsp.  vanilla  extract,  4 tbsp. 
Karo  dark  syrup,  sprinkle  with  cinna- 
mon. Cook,  flatten,  and  stir  until 
thick  again.  For  desired  consistency 
remove  a small  amount  of  mixture, 
roll  it  into  a ball  and  drop  on  counter. 
If  it  doesn’t  bounce  an  inch  or  two, 
continue  cooking  until  it  does. 

Chris  Neeld 
Philadelphia,  PA 


“ Doughball  — Delight ” 

In  a medium-sized  pot,  blend  to- 
gether 1 cup  of  water,  1 / tbsp.  vanilla 
extract,  1 tbsp.  honey  and  4 tbsp. 
sugar  over  medium  heat.  Just  as  the 
mixture  begins  to  boil,  slowly 
sprinkle  in  1 cup  of  yellow  cornmeal. 
Stir  the  mixture  quickly  and  thor- 
oughly to  prevent  lumping,  and  con- 
tinue stirring  for  approximately  3 
minutes  until  it  becomes  a firm 
doughy  consistency.  Remove  from 
heat  and  place  the  contents  on  a 
dinner  plate.  Press  the  dough  flat  like 
a big  pancake  and  let  it  cool  for  a 
minute  or  two,  then  turn  it  over  and 
let  the  other  side  cool.  Work  the 
dough  in  your  hands  for  a minute, 
then  place  it  in  a plastic  bag  and  seal 
it.  There’s  your  “doughball 
— ■ delight”  for  carp,  catties,  and 
even  the  birdies  too. 

Thank  you, 

Kenneth  G.  Yalch 

Pittsburgh,  PA 

P.S.  Please,  people  and  fellow 
anglers,  let’s  make  a special  effort  in 
1982 NOT  TO  LITTER'. 


Cornmeal 

I am  writing  in  response  to  Mr. 
Kochan’s  letter  in  the  “Leaky  Boots” 
section  of  the  February  ’82 
ANGLER.  He  inquired  about  a reci- 
pe for  cornmeal,  and  the  only  recipe 
that  I’ve  come  across  is  this  one.  As 
you  may  know,  the  origin  of  corn- 
meal came  from  the  American  Indi- 
ans. The  common  corn  of  the  eastern 
Indians  was  a soft  white  ear  called 
Tuscarora  corn. 

Real  Indian  cornmeal  was  white 
and  floury,  not  yellow  and  granulated 
as  it  is  now,  according  to  the  late  Dr. 
Arthur  Parker,  formerly  of  the  Roch- 
ester Museum  of  Arts.  The  procedure 
in  making  the  meal  goes  as  follows: 

First,  the  Indians  leached  the  corn 
in  wood  ashes  and  water,  making  a 
weak  lye  solution  in  which  the  corn 
was  boiled.  When  the  outer  covering 
of  the  kernel  was  loose,  the  corn  was 
washed  and  freed  of  the  hull.  The 
half-cooked  white  inner  corn  was 
then  ready  for  pounding  into  meal. 

As  far  as  I’m  concerned,  I believe  it 
is  much  easier  and  more  economical 
to  buy  the  ready-made  cornmeal,  al- 
though it’s  not  as  glamorous  as  mak- 
ing your  own.  I hope  this  recipe  can 


be  of  some  help,  Mr.  Kochan,  and  if 
you  try  it,  I wish  you  the  best  of  luck. 
While  I’m  at  it,  I’d  like  to  congratu- 
late you  guys  on  the  great  job  that 
you’re  doing  on  the  ANGLER.  In  my 
opinion,  it’s  the  best  magazine  a resi- 
dent fisherman  could  subscribe  to. 
Keep  up  the  good  work.  Happy  an- 
gling to  all. 

Sincerely, 

Mark  R.  Smith 
New  Castle,  PA 


14  Years  Old 

I would  like  to  take  the  time,  to  ex- 
press my  appreciation  for  Pennsyl- 
vania’s large  amount  of  trout  waters. 
Pennsylvania  is  blessed  with  many 
beautiful  trout  streams. 

Although  I am  only  14  years  of 
age,  I have  had  many  opportunities  to 
use  these  wonderful  resources.  Last 
year,  I was  converted  into  the  world 
of  fly  fishing  by  a good  friend  of 
mine,  Joe  Ebersole.  He  also  in- 
structed me  in  the  art  of  fly  tying.  I 
would  like  to  thank  the  Pennsylvania 
Fish  Commission  and  all  the  mem- 
bers of  T rout  Unlimited  for  their  help 
in  preserving  Pennsylvania’s  trout 
waters.  It  is  sportsmen  like  them  who 
will  keep  trout  fishing  alive  in  Penn- 
sylvania. 

Wendall  Gehman 
Kinzer,  PA 


“ Take  Time  To  Smell  The 
Roses ” 

It  is  every  angler’s  dream  to  hook 
the  big  bass,  musky,  or  trout,  but  if 
the  day  is  slow,  it  can  be  a very  tiring 
experience.  Oh  yes,  there  will  be  days 
when  the  fish  have  plain  old  lockjaw, 
and  it  can  be  very  boring  sitting  in  the 
boat  with  nothing  to  do. 

When  you  get  a day  like  that  just 
put  the  rod  down,  and  enjoy  the 
beauty  of  nature.  Look  at  what  is 
really  out  there.  The  birds,  the 
clouds,  and  trees,  and  so  much  more. 
Pennsylvania  has  a lot  to  offer,  not 
only  in  its  fine  fishing  waters,  but  its 
beauty  also.  So,  take  time  to  smell  the 
roses! 

Sincerely, 

David  A.  Boudman 

Milton,  PA 
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Wild,  Clean  And  Free 


by  Bernard  Beegle 

That  night,  as  I sat  tying  flies  in  my  tent,  1 could  hear 
the  wind  high  up  on  the  mountain  behind  me.  That  was 
a good  sign.  Over  the  years,  many  years,  with  Corby’s 
help,  I had  learned  to  recognize  the  meaning  of  a wind 
high  up  on  White  Mountain.  It  meant  tomorrow  would 
be  damp,  cloudy,  and  perhaps  rainy;  but  there  would  be 
no  wind.  Wind  would  ruin  fly  fishing  on  my  favorite 
trout  stream,  but  not  a damp,  cloudy,  rainy  day. 

1 sat  smoking  my  pipe  and  looking  at  the  fly  in  the 
vise.  The  fly  was  a Green  Drake,  a most  unorthodox 
Green  Drake.  There  was  no  pattern  like  it  in  the  annals 
of  fly  tying  literature.  It  was  made  entirely  of  tan  and 
white  nylon  yarn,  moose  mane,  and  badger  hackle.  A 
pattern  I had  come  by  quite  by  accident.  It  was  a good 
pattern;  it  was  the  best  pattern  I had  ever  used,  and  I 
had  just  tied  a dozen  of  them.  If  the  fishing  were  good 
tomorrow,  I would  need  every  one  of  the  flies;  I could 
easily  use  a dozen  flies  during  a day’s  fishing  if  the 
Green  Drakes  hatched  and  the  spinners  fell  throughout 
the  evening.  My  one  pattern  imitated  both  the  Drake 
duns  and  spinners  very  well.  There  was  no  need  for  two 
different  patterns. 

I turned  the  gas  lamp  off  and  crawled  under  the  wool 
blankets.  The  breeze  coming  through  the  mosquito 
netting  of  the  window  of  the  tent  was  warm,  having  all 
the  good  smells  of  springtime.  It  made  me  feel  happy 
when  I thought  of  my  favorite  trout  stream,  one  of  the 
best  wild  brown  trout  streams  in  Pennsylvania.  I 
opened  my  eyes,  looking  at  the  darkness.  Hearing  the 
wind  high  up  on  White  Mountain,  I closed  my  eyes 
again  and  fell  asleep. 


The  morning  was  quiet  and  still,  the  clouds  coming 
very  slowly  in  from  the  west.  The  sky  above  the 
mountains  on  the  east  side  of  the  valley  was  pink.  I had 
been  right  about  last  night’s  wind  up  on  White 
Mountain.  The  day  was  a tribute  to  Corby’s  teaching  me 
to  predict  the  weather. 

Corby  had  called  me  two  days  ago  to  tell  me  the 
Drakes  were  hatching  downstream.  Corby  always  acted 
like  a kid  on  the  eve  of  Christmas  when  the  Green 
Drakes  hatched  and  moved  upstream.  Corby  had  the 
“Green  Drake  Mania.”  Corby  had  always  gotten  it 
during  the  first  week  of  June.  He  was  the  one  who  had 
given  me  the  Green  Drake  pattern.  Corby  and  I were  the 
sole  owners  of  the  pattern.  My  flies  were  a tribute  to 
Corby’s  fly  tying  skill.  He  was  an  unrecognized  master 
of  fly  tying  and  fly  fishing.  Corby  was  an  unrecognized 
master  because  he  could  neither  read  nor  write,  but 
Corby  could  fly  fish.  He  was  one  of  the  best  fly- 
fishermen  in  Pennsylvania. 

I saw  Corby  make  an  eighty-foot  cast  last  year  when 
the  Green  Drakes  were  hatching  on  our  favorite  trout 
pool.  Corby  was  thirty  yards  upstream  from  me.  I was 
working  a good  brown,  but  not  having  any  luck.  Corby 
started  to  get  anxious.  An  uncaught,  rising  brown  always 
made  Corby  anxious,  so  he  laid  his  fly  right  over  the 
trout  and  it  took,  solidly.  “Geez,”  Corby  yelled, 
laughing  all  the  while,  his  rod  flexing  as  the  fish  fought. 
“Geez,  Bern,  that  was  a good  cast  . . . this  is  a good 
‘feesh’  you  were  workin’.” 

Corby  would  already  be  on  the  stream,  I thought,  as  I 
started  to  hike  in.  It  was  a forty-five-minute  walk  to  the 
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pool  we  fished,  and  1 always  carried  all  my  gear  and 
grub  in  a pack  strapped  to  my  back  — except  for  the 
rod  which  1 carried  in  a rod  case. 

My  camp  was  behind  me  now;  other  anglers  were 
behind  me  now.  Now  there  were  the  mountains  and  the 
river.  There  was  the  sound  of  the  river  and  the  sound  of 
the  cinders  beneath  my  footsteps.  As  far  as  my  eyes 
could  see  there  were  the  mountains  and  the  river.  Even 
on  the  Yellowstone  River  in  Yellowstone  Park  there  were 
the  roads,  the  people,  the  continuous  sound  of 
automobiles.  No  matter  where  you  went  there  were 
always  the  roads  and  the  automobiles,  I thought.  Even 
in  the  high  country  of  the  Yellowstone,  back  in  the  high 
country  along  a footpath  when  the  night  was  quiet,  I 
had  heard  the  whining  of  automobile  engines  up  and 
down  the  roads  through  Hyden  Valley.  There  was  none 
here.  I hoped  there  never  would  be.  If  a road  were  ever 
built  through  these  mountains  along  this  river,  soon  the 
mountains  would  fill  with  litter  and  the  sounds  of 
automobile  engines  would  fill  the  air,  driving  away  the 
osprey,  the  mink,  the  otter,  the  deer.  A complete 
devastation  of  the  invaluable  environment  was  inevitable 
with  a road.  This  place  was  created  to  be  seen  by 
walking  through  it.  To  appreciate  it,  you  must  walk 
through  it,  I thought,  and  to  really  know  it,  you  must 
come  back  many  times.  You  must  come  back  many 
times  and  bring  with  you  a lot  of  time  and 
patience  — to  sit,  to  look,  to  see.  To  behold  beauty, 
beauty  as  glorious  as  the  nation’s  parks  in  the  Rockies,  a 
drive  of  two-thousand  miles  was  unnecessary.  The 
beauty  was  just  spectacular  here,  just  as  natural,  just  as 
free.  Who  was  really  watching  over  it?  Who  really  loved 
and  cared  for  these  mountains  and  the  river?  What 
could  happen  along  the  many  miles  upstream  to  where 
this  river  was  born  that  would  destroy  it? 

Corby  loved  this  place,  but  he  was  pessimistic  about 
it.  Corby  was  only  optimistic  about  one  thing  — his  fly- 
fishing. He  had  known  these  mountains  and  the  river 
long  before  I was  born.  Corby  knew  every  rock,  every 
tree,  and  every  trout.  Corby  gave  the  river  another 
decade.  “Ten  years,”  Corby  had  said,  “somethin’  will 
happ’n.  If  the  tree  cuttin’,  the  loggin’  or  the  developin’ 
upstream  don’t  get  it,  somethin’  dumped  in  the  water 
will  po’lute  it  . . . ruin  it.  What’s  here  right  now  is  too 
good  to  last.  Good  things  don’t  last.  The  swamp  on  my 
daddy’s  farm  never  did  last.” 

I could  strike  the  river  anytime  1 wanted  by  cutting 
south  through  the  woods.  It  would  be  good  fishing 
anywhere  on  the  river.  It  always  was  when  it  was  cloudy, 
but  I was  heading  to  the  pool  Corby  and  I had  always 
fished  together.  That  pool  was  still  another  fifteen- 
minutes  walk,  and  sometimes  the  walk  in  or  the  walk 
out  could  be  the  best  of  it.  On  one  of  those  occasions, 
when  I had  been  walking  out,  I had  met  Corby. 

I met  Corby  coming  in  while  I was  walking  out  one 
evening  many  years  ago  during  a Drake  spinner-fall.  1 
did  not  know  it  at  the  time,  but  you  never  leave  the  river 
if  you  see  Corby  there.  Corby’s  presence  portended  good 
fishing,  or  if  it  wasn’t  good  just  then,  stay  another 
minute  or  two  and  something  good  would  happen.  I was 
not  leaving  because  the  fishing  was  lousy.  It  was  good 
and  was  going  to  be  better,  but  1 had  fallen  in  the  water 


up  to  my  neck  and  lost  my  fly-box  full  of  flies.  Being  on 
this  river  without  a Drake  spinner  imitation  during  a 
spinner-fall  was  like  being  in  a covert  full  of  Hushing 
grouse  without  a shell  for  your  shotgun.  Now  Corby 
knew  about  my  dilemma  soon  after  we  had 
introduced  ourselves  to  each  other.  He  wanted  to  help 
but  he  was  reluctant.  1 could  see  it  in  his  eyes.  So  1 
asked  Corby  straight  out  if  he  would  loan  me  a Drake 
spinner  for  the  evening’s  fishing.  Geez,  it  was  like  asking 
him  for  his  false  teeth.  Corby  spat.  It  was  a hot  evening. 
Corby  looked  very  thirsty,  having  just  walked  for  forty 
minutes,  sweating  in  his  waders.  In  exchange  for  one  of 
his  Hies,  I offered  him  one  of  the  cold  drinks  I was 
carrying  in  a cooler.  Corby  spat  out  the  corner  of  his 
mouth  again,  looking  me  in  the  eye  and  sizing  me  up. 
How  was  I to  know  Corby’s  Drake  imitation  was  his 
most  trusted  secret?  Corby  would  have  given  me  his 
false  teeth  less  reluctantly  than  one  of  his  Drake  Hies. 
“Don’t  got  but  two  ‘fur’  the  evenin’  fall,”  Corby  finally 
barked.  I told  him  1 understood,  and  then  proceeded  on 
up  the  path.  It  was  hot;  Corby  was  thirsty.  Corby  was 
so  thirsty  that  he  finally  yelled  “Okay.”  I trotted  back 
toward  Corby.  We  exchanged  one  cold  drink  for  one  fly, 
all  the  while  Corby  telling  me  his  Drake  pattern  wasn’t 
any  good.  He  also  told  me  that  he  wanted  it  back  after 
the  evening’s  fishing.  As  soon  as  I saw  his  Drake  pattern 
1 realized  why  he  had  told  me  to  return  it.  It  was  the 
most  ingenious  Drake  imitation  I had  ever  seen.  Its 
simplicity  was  beautiful;  the  pattern  was  beautiful.  I 
knew  I was  holding  Corby’s  most  trusted  secret.  I knew 
I would  have  the  best  fishing  ever  with  Corby’s  fly. 

I saw  the  high  bank  of  cedars  come  up  on  my  right, 
and  when  I passed  them  I cut  south,  through  the  woods, 
toward  the  river.  Mist  hung  in  the  high  branches  of  the 
hardwoods  and  the  cedars,  the  mist  rising  very  slowly.  I 
struck  the  river  at  the  head  of  the  pool.  There  the  mist 
had  risen  off  the  water,  the  water  widening,  smoothing, 
forming  a completely  flat  pool  that  was  about  a quarter- 
mile  long.  The  bank  of  the  pool  on  my  right  was  high 
and  rocky,  hemlocks  and  white  pine  growing  all  the  way 
along  the  bank  and  down  the  stream  out  of  sight  where 
the  water  tightened,  flowing  swiftly,  churning  over 
rocks.  I could  see  the  white  water  of  the  rapids  at  the  far 
end  of  the  pool.  The  bank  on  my  left  was  not  steep.  At 
places  it  was  almost  even  with  the  water,  the  woodlands 
stopping  abruptly  about  ten  feet  from  the  water’s  edge. 
There  was  no  sound,  except  the  water  entering  the  pool. 

Downstream,  far  downstream,  pushed  over  by  high 
water,  the  trunk  of  a white  pine  hung  out  over  the  pool. 
The  roots  of  the  pine  were  exposed  and  intertwined,  the 
roots  holding  rocks  and  earth  like  giant  moss-covered 
fingers.  The  water  had  cut  a deep  channel  against  the 
bank  there.  It  was  the  deepest  part  of  the  pool  and  held 
the  biggest  trout.  Corby  was  there,  casting.  He 
acknowledged  my  presence  by  raising  his  left  hand  which 
held  coils  of  fly  line,  but  he  did  not  speak.  Corby 
wouldn’t  speak  to  me  all  day.  Corby  did  not  like  to  talk 
while  he  was  fishing.  1 recalled  the  only  time  he  had 
spoken  to  me  while  fishing.  That  was  the  time  he  took 
‘my’  trout  on  the  eighty-foot  cast.  He  probably  would 
not  speak  to  me  until  evening  when  we  left  the  pool, 
when  we  paid  a solemn  tribute  to  the  river,  when  we 
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stood  on  the  bank  and  watched  the  light  fade  from  the 
water  and  the  other  anglers  fishing.  Then,  finally,  when 
we  heard  the  trout  still  feeding  on  the  spinners  on  the 
surface  of  the  pool,  too  dark  to  fish,  we  would  leave 
together. 

As  I took  my  fishing  gear  out  of  the  pack  and 
examined  each  piece  of  gear,  I thought  to  myself  that  I 
valued  Corby’s  opinions  on  most  everything  — especially 
fly  fishing.  Corby  had  told  me  that  fishing  gear  does  not 
have  to  be  expensive  to  be  good,  to  be  functional,  to 
perform  — that  was  Corby’s  rule  and  I believed  it. 

Corby  had  a lot  of  rules,  and  he  had  a lot  to  say  about 
this  river  and  the  land.  Corby  did  not  know  that  how  he 
felt  about  these  things  paralleled  the  thoughts  of  the  late 
Aldo  Leopold,  one  of  America’s  effective  voices  for 
conservation  and  wildlife  management.  Corby  had  once 
told  me  that  he  thought  the  land  was  a living  thing,  and 
anything  living  was  to  be  respected  and  to  be  loved.  I 
told  him  about  Mr.  Leopold,  and  his  writing  a similar 
thought  — “That  land  is  a community  is  the  basic 
concept  of  ecology  . . . that  land  is  to  be  loved  and 
respected  is  an  extension  of  ethics.”  Corby  had  also  told 
me  that  his  old  fishing  rod,  one  fashioned  by  a master 
rod-builder,  could  be  replaced  if  need  be,  but  never  this 
river  and  this  land.  Aldo  Leopold  put  it  more 
profoundly  when  he  wrote,  “In  dire  necessity  somebody 
might  write  another  Iliad,  or  paint  an  “Angelus,”  but 
fashion  a goose?  ...”  When  I had  quoted  that  to 
Corby  I had  substituted  “river”  for  “goose.” 

Now  it  was  just  the  river,  the  trout,  the  mountains, 
the  total  scenario  of  the  living  environs  around  me. 

There  was  the  sound  of  the  water  entering  the  pool,  and 
the  sound  of  the  fly-line  swishing  through  the  air.  My 
full  attention  claimed  the  river  and  its  life.  It  made  me 
feel  happy  to  know  that  in  my  time  there  was  a place 


still  like  this  in  Pennsylvania. 

I had  come  here  many  times  during  the  course  of  a 
year.  I loved  to  fly  fish  and  loved  to  catch  trout  on  a 
fly,  of  course,  but  I believed  my  coming  here  to  keep 
watch  over  the  stream  had  become  more  important  than 
the  fishing.  I was  like  Corby.  He  could  not  live  without 
wild  things,  natural  things,  free  things  — this  special 
pool  of  ours  and  the  surroundings  exemplified  these 
things.  Everything  here  was  wild,  clean  and  free.  For  the 
most  part,  the  fishermen  who  come  here  have  kept  it 
that  way.  There  were  some  signs,  though,  attesting  to 
the  ones  who  did  not  really  care,  who  took  this  place  for 
granted,  who  had  no  personal  values  for  the  land. 

Then  I saw  the  trout  rise.  Now  that  was  a trout.  It 
came  completely  out  of  the  water  after  a newborn  Drake 
that  had  become  airborne.  Corby  heard  the  fish  splash. 
He  looked  up-stream.  He  was  watching  me  make  my 
presentation  to  that  trout.  It  was  a difficult  cast,  the 
water  in  mid-stream  flowing  faster  than  the  current  close 
in  against  the  bank,  sixty  feet  away,  where  the  trout  had 
jumped.  It  seemed  as  if  the  exact  same  thing  had 
happened  before.  Had  it  really  happened  before?  Had  it 
really  happened  to  me  before?  I formed  a picture  in  my 
mind  of  a pool  on  the  Letort  that  I had  fished 
frequently.  My  thinking  about  the  Letort  interrupted  my 
concentrating  on  the  cast,  and  1 hung  the  fly  up  on  a 
low-hanging  hemlock  bough.  The  cast  was  not  a tribute 
to  Corby’s  teaching,  and  I heard  him  chuckle. 

I did  not  like  to  think  of  the  Letort.  The  Letort  had 
been  a good  trout  stream  before  it  was  polluted  by  the 
goings-on  at  a watercress  farm.  The  Letort  had  been 
good,  despite  its  being  surrounded  by  houses,  by  roads, 
by  interstate  highways,  by  the  constant  sound  of 
motorized  vehicles  traveling  along  1-81.  The  Letort 
exemplified  that  good  things  seldom  last.  Fortunately, 
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the  Letort  through  a cooperative  effort  between  the  Fish 
Commission,  D.E.R.  and  the  cress  farmer,  will  be 
allowed  to  return,  in  time,  to  its  original  stature.  How 
long  would  it  be  until  this  pool,  one  of  the  greatest  trout 
pools  in  Pennsylvania,  became  polluted?  Was  Corby 
right?  A decade?  Just  ten  years? 

I told  myself  I was  becoming  just  like  Corby  — a 
pessimist.  I did  not  like  that  about  Corby,  and  I did  not 
like  myself  when  I thought  pessimistically.  I had  to  think 
optimistically,  but  what  if  Corby’s  prediction  about  the 
stream  were  true?  What  was  needed  to  arrest  the 
inevitable? 

When  I really  looked  at  this  small  part  of 
Pennsylvania,  I felt  the  answer  was  written  in  this 
land  — the  river  and  its  environs.  It  almost  seemed  as  if 
this  place  exemplified  man’s  contempt  for  pollution. 

Here  was  a living  idyll  of  a land  ethic,  an  ethic  that 
entrusted  land  with  no  economic  value,  but  one  that 
entailed  obligations  and  convictions  with  conscience 
toward  keeping  this  place  wild,  clean  and  free.  The 
proof  of  this  ethic  was  written  right  here,  and  it  was 
precisely  the  kind  of  ethic  man  needed  to  keep  this  place 
as  it  is.  Everyone  must  believe  this,  so  everyone  has  a 
respect  for  this  place  as  deep-rooted  as  Corby’s;  but  he 
must  never  walk  away  as  Corby  had  done  — he  must 
always  continue  to  strive. 

I looked  downstream.  Two  other  anglers  had  come 
into  the  pool  for  the  evening  fall  of  Drake  spinners. 

Soon  there  were  six  others;  soon  I could  not  see  Corby. 
Corby  had  waded  from  the  pool.  He  was  probably 
walking  through  the  forest,  upstream  to  where  I was. 

Throughout  the  day  there  had  been  a couple  of 
thousand  casts  made  between  Corby  and  me.  There  had 
been  trout  caught  and  released.  There  had  been  small 
trout  caught  and  released,  medium  trout,  and  at  least 
one  big  trout  each  — one  big  trout,  heavy  in  the  net, 
boldly  colored,  big  undershot  jaw,  full  of  fury  during 
the  fight.  It  was  always  a good  feeling  to  catch  one  of 
the  big,  wild  trout  in  this  river.  It  was  a good  feeling  to 
know  they  were  still  there. 

Now  there  was  the  evening,  the  light  growing  dark 
above  the  mountains,  the  spinners  coming  furiously 
upstream.  The  path  lighted  by  our  flashlights,  there 
would  be  the  walk  out  in  the  darkness  and  a time  to 
talk.  There  would  be  tomorrow;  there  would  be  a whole 
week’s  time  on  this  river  for  Corby  and  me  because  we 
had  reneged  on  a trip  to  Montana  with  some  fishing 
friends  of  ours,  so  we  could  spend  the  time  here. 

It  had  been  a good  day.  There  had  been  time  to  think, 
to  think  about  preserving  the  wild,  natural,  and  clean 
environs  of  this  place  for  our  children  and  our  children’s 
children.  Children  who  were  taught  to  love  and  respect 
the  land  as  Corby  loved  and  respected  it  ...  a very 
simple  love  indeed. 

I thought  about  that  love  as  I was  walking  out  with 
Corby.  He  loved  the  land  so  much  that  he  had  been 
disinherited  by  his  late  father.  That  had  been  fifty  years 
ago. 

Corby’s  father  owned  a farm  near  Coburn.  His  father 
wanted  to  drain  the  swamp  on  the  farm  and  use  it  for 
cropland  — ten  more  acres  of  cropland.  Corby 
vehemently  disagreed  with  his  father,  but  he  couldn’t 


convince  him  to  change  his  mind.  The  swamp  was 
drained,  so  Corby  left  home  when  he  was  sixteen  and 
never  returned.  Corby  did  not  see  the  economic  value  of 
ten  additional  acres  of  cropland. 

What  were  ten  acres  of  swamp?  They  were  ten  acres 
of  love  for  Corby.  It  was  a place  to  watch  the 
bullrushes,  the  changing  colors  of  the  woodlands 
fringing  the  swamp,  the  full  glory  of  autumn  around  the 
swamp,  and  smell  an  air  full  with  the  sweet  essence  of  a 
fall  morning.  It  was  a place  to  feel  the  wind  coming  out 
of  the  north,  cold  and  biting,  to  watch  the  clouds 
thickening  and  turning  gray;  young  Corby  waiting  and 
feeling,  then  seeing  and  hearing  the  ducks  on  the  wing. 
The  ducks  that  had  come  as  far  as  the  Hudson  Bay 
during  the  freeze-up,  on  their  way  south,  and  now 
coming  over  the  little  swamp,  coming  in,  circling, 
coming  in  lower,  squawking,  setting  their  wings,  then 
splashing  down  on  the  swamp  on  the  farm  up  by 
Coburn. 

The  swamp  is  now  just  a memory  in  Corby’s  mind; 
the  ducks,  of  course,  do  not  come  in  on  the  swamp 
anymore.  Corby  tells  me,  though,  he  sometimes  still  sees 
them  coming  in  . . . coming  in  on  our  favorite 
pool  — wild,  clean  and  free  — on  a creek  named  Penns. 
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Wild  Trout 
Management 
In  Pennsylvania 

Part  II 
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by 

Delano  R.  Graff,  Chief 
Division  of  Fisheries 
Pennsylvania  Fish  Commission 

Part  I of  this  series  provided  a description  of  cutoffs  or 
criteria  used  in  defining  “wild  trout  water”  under 
Operation  FUTURE  and  discussed  the  extent  of  wild  trout 
waters  in  Pennsylvania.  In  this  segment  an  example  is  pro- 
vided of  how  a specific  wild  trout  water  is  identified 
through  computer  analysis  of  a statewide  data  base  and 
what  management  options,  including  special  regulations, 
are  under  consideration. 

As  mentioned  in  the  previous  article  on  wild  trout  man- 
agement, the  information  gathered  from  surveying  1,859 
stream  sections  is  so  overwhelming  in  both  complexity  and 
volume  that  the  only  way  it  can  be  dealt  with  is  by  use  of  a 
computer.  After  all  survey  information  is  in  the  computer 
and  standards  have  been  established  for  “Class  A wild 
trout  waters,”  the  Commission’s  statistical  analyst  is  in  a 
position  to  instruct  the  computer  to  identify  and  group  all 
such  waters  by  size,  access,  or  any  other  characteristic 
which  has  been  determined  important.  This  process  has 
identified  all  candidate  waters  for  wild  trout  management. 
The  “sorting  and  grouping”  process  works  well  and  pro- 
vides the  heart  of  management  by  resource  category.  By 
examining  the  information  on  a printout,  and  then  seeing 
how  the  printout  is  developed,  one  can  gain  an  apprecia- 
tion of  the  value  of  the  computer  in  selecting  stream  sec- 
tions for  wild  trout  management. 

A “real  life”  example  of  the  type  of  information  pro- 
vided by  computer  sorting  and  analysis  of  survey  and  in- 
ventory data  is  Slate  Run,  a well-known  trout  stream  in 
Lycoming  County. 

1.  The  printout  states  “Slate  Run”:  That  makes  sense. 
We  have  to  know  the  stream  name,  but  to  be  certain 
that  we  know  precisely  which  “Slate  Run,”  the  lati- 
tude and  longitude  code  for  the  mouth  of  the  stream 
is  also  provided.  (If  that  seems  silly,  consider  how 
many  Mill  Creeks,  Laurel  Runs  or  Beaver  Creeks 
there  might  be  in  Pennsylvania.) 

2.  The  section  limits  are  stated:  from  the  mouth  up- 
stream to  confluence  of  Cushman  Branch  and  Fran- 
cis Branch. 

3.  The  section  length  is  given:  1 1 .5  km  (a  little  less  than 
7 miles). 

4.  The  surface  area  of  the  section  is  given:  9.03  hec- 
tare (about  22  acres). 

5.  The  species  code  is  given:  it’s  numerical,  but  let’s  call 
it  “brown trout.” 

6.  The  species  biomass  is  given  in  kilograms  per  hectare 
as  175.7  kg/ha.  (If  kg/ha  confuses  you,  treat  it  as 
roughly  similar  to  pounds/acre  since  a kilogram  is  2.2 
pounds;  a hectare  is  2.47  acres.) 

7.  All  of  this  information  is  sorted  under  (a)  “Width 
Class  3”  and  (b)  “Social  Class  1 .” 

a.  Width  Class  3 means  the  stream  has  in  this  section 
an  average  width  greater  than  4 m and  less  than  10 
m.  (If  it  makes  you  more  comfortable,  the  stream 
averages  between  a bit  more  than  12  ft.  and  a bit 
less  than  33  ft.  in  width.) 

b.  Social  Class  1 means  the  stream  section  is  100%  in 


public  ownership,  open  to  fishing,  and  has  high  to 
probably  “moderate”  accessibility. 

Let’s  go  back  to  square  one  and  see  how,  and/or  why, 
Slate  Run  was  identified  as  a candidate  for  management  as 
wild  trout  water.  Criteria  or  standards  were  selected  after 
long  and  detailed  study  and  analysis  of  the  results  of  state- 
wide survey.  These  were  mentioned  earlier,  but  not 
explained  in  detail.  Now  is  the  time  for  details.  Stream  size 
classes  (width)  were  developed  based  on  average  width  of 
section.  These  classes  were  established  as: 
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Class  Criteria 

1 Mean  section  width  greater  than  20  m. 

2 Mean  section  width  greater  than  10,  but  be- 
tween 10  and  20  m. 

3 Mean  section  width  greater  than  4,  but  be- 
tween 4 and  10  m. 

4 Mean  section  width  less  than  4 m. 

Social  habitat  classes  were  developed  based  on  parking 
spaces,  proximity  to  roads,  and  ownership.  These  classes 
were  established  as: 

SOCIAL  HA  BIT  A T CLASSES 


Class 


Criteria 


1 . High  recreational 
use  potential. 


2.  Good  recreational 
use  potential. 


3.  Low  recreational 
use  potential. 


4.  Closed  to 
fishing. 


a.  100%  public  ownership  and 
low  to  high  access  rating,  or 

b.  Mixed  public/private  owner- 
ship, 100%  open,  and  moder- 
ate or  high  access  rating. 

a.  100%  public  ownership  and 
inaccessible  access  rating,  or 

b.  Mixed  public/private  owner- 
ship, 100%  open,  and  low  or 
inaccessible  access  rating,  or 

c.  Private  ownership,  100% 

open,  and  low  to  high  access 
rating. 

a.  Private  ownership,  100% 

open,  and  inaccessible  access 
rating,  or 

b.  Mixed  public/private  owner- 
ship, varying  percent  open,  re- 
gardless of  access  rating. 

a.  Private  ownership,  100% 

closed,  regardless  of  access 
rating. 


Trout  population  or  abundance  (biomass)  classes  were 
developed  to  identify  those  good,  to  outstanding,  wild 
trout  populations  which  would  be  capable  of  supporting  a 
good  fishery  through  natural  reproduction.  In  general,  the 
biomass  cutoffs  were  30  kg/ha  for  brook  trout;  40  kg/ha 
for  brown  trout;  and  40  kg/ha  for  mixed  brook/brown 
trout.  Any  stream  section  supporting  a population  of  wild 
trout  in  excess  of  these  minimums  is,  for  biomass  only. 
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considered  Class  A wild  trout  water.  The  standards  in  de- 
tail are: 

TROUT  POPULA  TION/ABUNDANCE 
CLASSES 


Class 

Criteria 

1 . Wild  brook 

a.  Total  brook  trout  biomass  — 

trout  fisheries 

at  least  30  kg/ha 

b.  Total  sublegal  brook  trout 
biomass  — at  least  0. 1 kg/ha 

c.  Total  brook  trout  biomass  — 
at  least  75%  of  total  trout  bio- 
mass 

2.  Wild  brown 

a.  Total  brown  trout  biomass  — 

trout  fisheries 

at  least  40  kg/ha 

b.  Total  sublegal  brown  trout 
biomass  — at  least  0. 1 kg/ha 

c.  Total  brown  trout  biomass  — 
at  least  75%  of  total  trout  bio- 
mass 

3.  Mixed  wild  brook/ 

a.  Total  brook  and  brown  trout 

brown  fisheries 

biomass  — at  least  40  kg/ha 

b.  Total  brook  trout  biomass  — 
less  than  75%  of  total  trout 
biomass 

c.  Total  brown  trout  biomass  — 
less  than  75%  of  total  trout 
biomass 

d.  Total  sublegal  brook  trout 
biomass  — at  least  0.1  kg/ha 

e.  Total  sublegal  brown  trout 
biomass  — at  least  0. 1 kg/ha 

4.  Wild  rainbow 

a.  Total  sublegal  rainbow  trout 

trout  fisheries 

biomass  — at  least  2.0  kg/ha 

It  may  now  be  easier  to  understand  how  Slate  Run  was 
selected  as  a candidate  for  wild  trout  management.  The 
computer  was  “instructed”  to  sort  as  follows: 


PRINTOUT #2 

Information 

1.  Stream  name 

2.  Year  of  sample 

3.  Section  number 

4.  Management  area/ 
sub-subbasin 

5.  Section  length 

6.  Section  area 

7.  Brown  trout  biomass 

8.  Width  class 

9.  Social/habitat  class 

10.  Mean  section  alkalinity 

11.  Section  limit 
description 

Criteria 

1.  Brown  trout  biomass  — 
at  least  40  kg/ha 

2.  Sublegal  brown  trout 
biomass  — at  least  0. 1 
kg/ha 

3.  Brown  trout  biomass  — 
at  least  75%  of  total 
trout  biomass 


4.  Total  trout  biomass 

a.  Total  size  groups 
within  species 

b.  Total  between  species 

The  result  is  that  Slate  Run  came  out  as  having  more 
than  40  kg/ha  of  wild  brown  trout  (substantially  more!), 
enough  sublegal  brown  trout  (more  than  0.1  kg/ha)  to 
demonstrate  good  natural  reproduction;  more  than  75% 
of  the  total  biomass  of  trout  found  was  brown  trout  (hence 
it’s  a “brown  trout  water”);  being  100%  public  ownership 
and  open  to  fishing  with  reasonable  access;  being  more 
than  4 m but  less  than  10  m in  average  width;  being  long 
enough  to  provide  management  flexibility  — 11.5  km  long 
and  9.03  ha  in  area. 

Slate  Run  has  been  identified  as  a small  to  medium 
width  trout  stream  some  six  plus  miles  in  length  on  public 
land,  and  supporting  an  outstanding  population  of  wild 
trout.  This  is  definitely  wild  trout  water  and  should  be 
managed  as  such.  Clearly  the  first  step  is  to  stop  stocking, 
but  what  other  programs  might  be  considered?  A variety 
of  programs  has  been  developed  to  manage  for  wild  trout, 
all  based  on  criteria  developed  from  resource  inventory 
data.  In  the  case  of  Slate  Run,  the  stream  is  already  man- 
aged under  special  regulations,  fly-fishing-only,  so  the  pro- 
grams discussed  are  not  directed  at  Slate  Run  specifically, 
but  are  general  proposals  for  use  in  statewide  efforts  to 
manage  wild  trout. 

MAN  A GEMENT  OPTIONS 

Review  of  all  of  the  information  gained  from  the  Com- 
mission’s statewide  survey,  special  regulations  monitoring 
conducted  in  Pennsylvania,  and  a thorough  study  of  man- 
agement techniques  and  research  conducted  in  other  states, 
has  resulted  in  a set  of  proposed  management  options  or 
“programs”,  for  use  on  wild  trout  waters.  Some  of  the 
proposed  special  regulations  are  currently  in  effect  on 
selected  Commonwealth  waters,  others  would  be  new  ap- 
proaches in  Pennsylvania.  These  proposals  are  just  that  — 
proposals.  They  have  not  been  formally  adopted  by  the 
Commission  and,  in  many  cases,  the  suggested  special 
regulations  have  not  been  approved.  In  keeping  with  the 
spirit  and  intent  of  Operation  FUTURE,  these  manage- 
ment options  are  being  put  before  the  public  for  their  in- 
formation and  reaction.  Suggestions  and  comments  from 
the  angling  public  are  welcome,  and  will  be  given  full  con- 
sideration before  these  proposed  management  options  are 
finalized.  The  following  options  are  being  considered  as 
management  approaches  on  Class  A wild  trout  waters: 
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Basic  Wild  Trout  Management 

The  basic  wild  trout  management  program  is  intended  to 
provide  anglers  with  an  opportunity  to  catch  and  harvest 
(if  desired),  wild  trout  from  a population  totally  supported 
by  natural  reproduction.  The  basic  wild  trout  option  is 
proposed  for  stream  sections  which  support  populations  of 
brown  trout  or  mixed  brook/brown  trout  capable  of  pro- 
viding a fishery  without  stocking,  but  have  limited 
potential  (perhaps  due  to  stream  size)  to  produce  an 
obvious  biological  response  to  the  application  of  special 
regulations. 

Biological  objectives  under  this  option  are: 

1.  Protection  of  wild  populations  from  effects  of 
stocking. 

2.  Protection  of  wild  populations  from  excessive  har- 
vest. 

Regulations  applied  under  this  option  are: 

Minimum 

size  limit:  Normal  “statewide”  size  limit. 


Creel  limit:  Normal  “statewide”  creel  limit. 

Season:  Opening  day  to  Tabor  Day.  Extended 

season  with  reduced  creel  where  ap- 
plicable under  current  policy. 

Gear/lure  None,  normal  “statewide”  regulations 

restriction:  apply. 

Wild  Brook  Trout  Management 
The  wild  brook  trout  program  is  intended  to  preserve 
and  enhance  the  opportunities  existing  for  anglers  to  fish 
over,  and  harvest  from  (if  desired)  a population  of  brook 
trout  w'hich  is  totally  supported  by  natural  reproduction. 
Because  of  the  popularity  of  “native”  brook  trout  and 
their  particular  vulnerability  to  angling  and  to  habitat  de- 
struction, intensive  management  is  necessary  to  provide  an 
adequate  quality  and  quantity  of  fisheries  to  meet  angler 
demand.  During  the  past  century,  their  natural  abundance 
has  declined  with  the  general  increase  and  growth  of 
human  populations.  Sport  fishing  has  altered  the  size/age 
composition  structure  of  the  populations,  and  widespread 
introductions  of  fishes  which  compete  or  prey  upon  brook 
trout  may  also  have  reduced  the  quality  of  these  fisheries. 
Biological/social  objectives  under  this  option  are: 

1.  The  recognition  and  conservation  of  exceptional 
wild  brook  trout  populations. 

2.  Long-term  evaluation  of  brook  trout  population 
dynamics,  and  the  effects  of  angling  and  natural 
mortality  on  their  age/size  composition. 

3.  Protection  of  wild  populations  from  the  effects  of 
stocking. 

Regulations  applied  under  this  option  are: 

Minimum  Normal  “statewide”  size  limit.  Evi- 

size  limit:  dence  on  brook  trout  indicates  this 

should  be  7 inches. 

Creel  limit:  Normal  “statewide”  creel  limit. 

Season:  Opening  day  to  Labor  Day.  No  ex- 

tended season. 

Gear/lure  None,  normal  “statewide”  regulations 

restriction:  apply. 

Wilderness  Trout  Stream  Management 
The  wilderness  trout  streams  program  is  currently  in  ef- 
fect. Emphasis  in  this  program  is  on  the  provision  of  a wild 
trout  fishing  experience  in  a remote,  relatively  natural,  and 


“unspoiled”  environment.  The  wilderness  trout  streams 
program,  officially  established  in  April  1969,  is  designed  to 
protect  and  promote  native  trout  fisheries,  the  ecological 
requirements  necessary  for  natural  reproduction  of  trout 
and  wilderness  aesthetics.  The  superior  aesthetic  quality  of 
these  watersheds  is  considered  an  important  part  of  the 
angling  experience,  and  remote  areas,  where  an  individual 
can  go  to  find  a degree  of  relative  solitude,  are  a valuable 
and  necessary  part  of  the  life  of  modern  man. 

Biological  objectives  include: 

1.  Protection  of  wild  trout  fisheries  in  remote  areas 
from  the  impact  of  human  development,  including 
industrial  development,  road  construction,  im- 
poundments, and  introductions  of  nonresident  fish 
species. 

Regulations  applied  under  this  option  are: 

Minimum  Normal  “statewide”  size  limit.  Evi- 

size  limit:  dence  on  brook  trout  indicates  this 

should  be  7 inches. 

Creel  limit:  Normal  “statewide”  creel  limit. 

Season:  Opening  day  to  Labor  Day.  No  ex- 

tended season. 

Gear/lure  None,  normal  “statewide”  regulations 

restriction:  apply. 

Limestone  Springs  Trout  Management 

The  limestone  springs  trout  management  option  is  an 
existing  Commission  effort  to  provide  anglers  with  an  op- 
portunity to  fish  in  a traditional  manner  in  recognition  of 
the  unique  value  and  aesthetic  qualities  of  limestone  spring 
runs.  Limestone  spring  runs,  originating  almost  always  in 
one  or  a few  limestone  springs,  rather  than  from  head- 
water seeps  or  tributaries,  constitute  an  important  part  of 
Pennsylvania’s  trout  heritage.  Those  sections  of  spring 
runs  that  still  maintain  substantial  wild  trout  populations, 
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merit  special  management  and  consideration,  not  only  as 
valuable  trout  habitat,  but  also  in  recognition  of  the  im- 
portance such  runs  have  gained  in  the  traditions  and  values 
of  fly  fishing. 

Biological/social  objectives  under  this  option  are: 

1.  The  recognition  and  conservation  of  the  unique 
qualities  of  small  limestone  spring  runs. 

2.  Reduction  or  elimination  of  angling  mortality  as  a 
factor  of  population  dynamics. 

3.  Restriction  of  gear  to  fly-fishing-only. 

Regulations  applied  under  this  option  are: 

Minimum 

size  limit:  Variable 


Creel  limit:  Variable,  including  limited  harvest  of 

trophy  size  to  no-kill. 

Season:  Open  Year  Around 

Gear/lure  Artificial  flies  or  streamers,  barbless  in 

restrictions:  the  no-kill,  or  trophy  sections. 

Catch-and-Release 

Catch-and-release  management  of  wild  trout  is  an  exist- 
ing Commission  effort  to  provide  anglers  with  the  oppor- 
tunity to  fish  over  an  essentially  natural  population  of  fish 
where  hatchery  fish,  harvest,  and  hooking-handling 
mortality  are  not  factors  in  population  structure.  Catch- 
and-release  or  no-kill  management  is  designed  to  permit 
trout  populations  to  return  to  their  pristine  densities  and 
age/size  composition. 

Biological  objectives  under  this  option  are: 

1.  Elimination  of  angling  mortality  as  a factor  of 
population  dynamics. 

2.  High  stock  density  management  with  accompany- 
ing high  catch-and-release  rate  of  trout. 

Regulations  applied  under  this  option  are: 


Minimum 
size  limit: 
Creel  limit: 


None 


None,  no  fish  may  be  killed  or  had  in 
possession. 

Open  Year  Around 
Barbless  artificial  lures.  (See  Sum- 
mary book  for  details) 


Season: 

Gear/lure 
restriction: 

Fly-Fishing-Only 

The  fly-fishing-only  option  is  an  existing  Commission 
management  approach  which  will  be  applied  to  both  wild 
and  stocked  trout  fisheries.  As  used  in  wild  trout  manage- 
ment, the  intent  is  to  provide  anglers  with  an  opportunity 
to  fish  over  a population  of  wild  trout  in  a traditional 
fashion.  The  fly-fishing-only  program  is  fundamentally  a 
social  tool.  As  such,  biological  objectives  will  not  be  ad- 
dressed. Requests  are  received  from  interested  anglers,  and 
are  best  handled  at  the  area  level.  In  situations  where  fish- 
ery management  conflicts  arise,  decisions  will  be  made  in 
favor  of  biologically  based  management  programs. 

Regulations  applied  under  this  option  are: 


Minimum 
size  limit: 
Creel  limit: 
Season: 


Gear/lure 

restrictions: 


9 inches 
3 per  day 

Open  year  around,  except  no  harvest 
between  March  1 and  opening  day  of 
trout  season. 

Artificial  flies  or  streamers. 


Trophy  Trout 

The  trophy  trout  option  is  a new  proposal  intended  to 
provide  anglers  with  the  opportunity  to  harvest  trophy 
wild  trout  longer  than  14  inches,  with  a high  catch-and-re- 
lease rate  of  9 to  14  inch  trout.  Trophy  trout  management 
will  be  considered  as  a mechanism  to  achieve  high  densities 
of  wild  trout  in  streams  where  5%  or  more  of  the  existing 
wild  trout  are  14  inches  or  greater  in  length.  These  streams 
have  demonstrated  potential  for  supporting  a good  wild 
trout  population  with  fish  achieving  trophy  size.  They  are 
virtually  all  brown  trout  waters. 


Biological  objectives  include: 

1.  Protection  and  stockpiling  of  older  (age  4 + ) and 
larger  trout. 

2.  Protection  of  multiple-aged  spawning  stocks. 

3.  Creeled  trout  significantly  larger  than  the  average  9 
to  10  inch  hatchery  trout. 

Regulations  applied  under  this  option  are: 

Minimum 

size  limit:  14  inches 

Creel  limit:  2 per  day 

Season:  Open  year  around,  except  no  harvest 

between  March  1 and  opening  day  of 
trout  season. 


Gear/lure 

restriction:  Artificial  lures. 


The  management  options  proposed  for  wild  trout  are  a 
blend  of  existing  and  new  concepts.  The  familiar  ap- 
proaches, such  as  fly-fishing-only  and  wilderness  trout 
streams,  fit  nicely  into  wild  trout  management;  the  lime- 
stone springs  and  catch-and-release  options  were  designed 
based  on  preliminary  analysis  of  statewide  surveys  in  an- 
ticipation of  their  use  in  an  overall  wild  trout  management 
effort;  the  trophy  trout  proposal  is  new,  but  consistent 
with  resource-based  management  and  shows  promise  for 
utilization  on  several  Pennsylvania  waters.  Management 
tools  described  in  this  article  are  those  being  considered. 
They  certainly  are  not  the  only  ones  available,  and  angler 
comment  and  reaction  will  be  welcomed  as  part  of  an  ef- 
fort to  achieve  the  best  possible  blend  of  resource  and  user 
needs  in  managing  wild  trout. 

A great  many  misconceptions  exist  relative  to  wild  trout 
and  their  management.  I hope  the  first  big  misconcep- 
tion — that  Pennsylvania  doesn’t  have  many  good  wild 
trout  populations  — has  been  corrected.  We  have  some 
outstanding  wild  trout  populations,  and  now,  for  the  first 
time,  we  know  where  those  populations  are  located.  Many 
of  the  other  misconceptions  about  wild  trout  deal  with  the 
effects  of  special  regulations,  particularly  tackle  restric- 
tions, on  wild  trout  populations.  Also,  there  is  a great  deal 
of  concern  about  what  effects  stocked  trout  have  on  wild 
trout.  In  Part  III  of  this  series  on  wild  trout  management, 
some  of  the  popular  misconceptions  about  wild  trout  will 
be  addressed  in  a discussion  of  social  and  emotional  as- 
pects. 


Next  Month 
Part  III 
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Night  Stripers 


by  Bill  Ferris 

1 hey’re  different.  They’re  Penn- 
sylvania’s new  breed  of  fishermen, 
and  they’re  here  to  stay.  They  came 
when  the  Pennsylvania  Fish  Commis- 
sion stocked  striped  bass  (Roccus 
saxatiles)  in  Raystown  Lake,  and 
each  year  their  number  grows. 

They  come  with  the  dusk  and  pa- 
tiently wait  at  the  access  ramps,  while 
the  day-boaters  haul  their  craft. 
They’ve  learned  to  ignore  the  snickers 
and  stares  as  they  shrug  into  heavy 
snowmobile  suits  and  felt  lined  boots, 
while  everyone  else  at  the  loading 
ramp  considers  anything  more  than 
halters,  cut-offs,  and  swimsuits  as  be- 
ing over  dressed  in  the  late  spring  sun- 
shine. They  know  how  cold  the  lake 
can  be  just  before  dawn. 

They’re  tight-lipped  and  evasive, 
staying  alone  or  with  their  boating 
partner.  They  check  and  double 
check  their  rods  and  reels.  They  make 
sure  everything  is  stowed  in  its  proper 
place,  because  tackle  and  equipment 
must  be  easy  to  find  after  the  sun  goes 
down.  They  double  check  each  piece 
of  equipment.  It  must  function  per- 
fectly, because  being  on  the  water  af- 
ter dark  compounds  even  the  smallest 
problem. 

Darkness  comes  quickly  during  late 
spring  on  mountain  lakes  such  as 
Raystown.  The  mountains  curtain  off 
the  sun,  and  no  houses  or  cottages 
lend  their  nightlight  because  of  the 
wild  shoreline.  But  striper  fishermen 
learn  to  adjust. 

They  learn  not  to  look  at  bright 
lights  because  they  know  their  eyes 
must  adapt  for  night  vision,  and 
bright  lights  such  as  headlights  and 
flashlights  can  destroy  their  night  vi- 
sion for  a half  hour  or  more. 
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Almost  every  striper  fisherman 
uses  a bow-mounted  electric  trolling 
motor.  They  know  it’s  the  easiest  way 
to  silently  move  their  boat  along  a 
shoreline.  They  also  know  that  the 
trolling  motor  can  help  prevent  shore- 
line hang-ups  simply  by  maintaining 
the  proper  casting  distance.  On 
moonless  nights  the  shoreline  shows 
only  a thin  line  of  grey  against  the 
dark,  so  it’s  easier  to  adjust  the  boat’s 
distance  from  the  shore,  rather  than 
attempt  to  adjust  each  cast.  Striper 
fishermen  also  know  that  the  silent 
running  electric  trolling  motor  won’t 
spook  foraging  stripers  as  quickly  as 
a big  gasoline  motor  idling  along  a 
shoreline  or  across  a point. 

Sometimes,  schools  of  stripers  will 
move  onto  a flat  to  forage  for  shad, 


but  not  often.  Nighttime  striper  fish- 
ermen know  they  are  looking  for  indi- 
vidual fish,  and  perhaps  that’s  the 
challenge. 

No  one  seems  to  know  why  at  night 
some  stripers  leave  a school  and  lay 
along  flats,  cuts,  and  points  to  am- 
bush shad.  I’ve  asked  quite  a few  peo- 
ple over  the  years,  including  fish  war- 
dens and  guides  on  Santee-Cooper, 
Smith  Mountain,  and  Norris  Lake, 
but  no  one  seems  to  have  the  answer. 
However,  they  do  have  a theory. 

Most  stripers  stay  in  year  class 
schools;  16  inchers  in  one  school,  20 
inchers  in  another,  and  20  pounders 
in  another.  But  stripers  are  like  peo- 
ple. Two  ten  year  old  boys,  born  on 
the  same  day,  may  have  a difference 
in  weight  of  ten  pounds  and  maybe 
three  or  four  inches  in  height.  The 


striped  bass  are  the  same.  The  school 
may  be  made  up  of  mostly  16  inchers, 
but  some  may  grow  to  18.  These  larg- 
er fish  would  need  more  food  during 
a feeding  period  than  the  smaller  fish 
in  the  school,  and  therefore  might 
roam  a shoreline  after  dark  looking 
for  dessert. 

Whatever  the  reason,  striper  fisher- 
men have  found  certain  structures 
that  consistently  attract  and  hold 
stripers.  Stripers  like  shallow  ledges 
that  drop  off  into  deep  water.  They 
also  like  shallow  flats,  cuts  that  lead 
to  deep  water,  and  the  outside  edges 
of  brushpiles. 

Experienced  anglers  work  as  many 
of  these  structures  as  possible,  casting 
artificial  lures.  Like  largemouth  bass 
fishermen,  they  feel  that  the  more 
casts  they  make,  the  more  likely  they 
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are  to  connect  with  one  of  these  hun- 
gry sulkers. 

Productive  anglers  depend  on  long 
casts  that  stretch  the  limits  of  their 
range,  because  they  know  stripers  in 
shallow  water  spook  easily.  They  also 
know  their  casts  must  be  accurate.  If 
they  over-cast,  the  lure  lands  and 
snags  on  shoreline  brush  and  trees.  If 
they  cast  short,  or  to  one  side  or  the 
other  of  the  lip  or  ledge,  the  lure  will 
be  out  of  the  striper’s  range  of  vision. 
But  there’s  more  to  it  than  just  accu- 
rate casting. 

Most  striper  fishermen  in  fresh  and 
saltwater  will  agree  that  the  lure  must 
be  retrieved  in  a smooth  steady  man- 
ner, rather  than  the  erratic  retrieve 
used  for  largemouth  bass,  muskies, 
northern  pike,  and  walleyes.  Some- 
times they’ll  use  a slow  steady  crank- 
ing of  the  reel  handle  with  no  rod  tip 
action,  and  at  other  times  they’ll  rip 
the  lure  through  the  water  by  sweep- 
ing the  rod  back  in  a long  arc,  but  ei- 
ther way,  the  retrieve  remains  smooth 
and  steady,  instead  of  jerky. 

Raystown  Lake  offers  some  unique 
challenges  because  of  its  deep  struc- 
ture. In  most  of  the  lake,  steep  drop- 
offs  occur  within  a few  feet  of  the 
bank.  Stripers  often  move  onto  small 
shallow  ledges  overhanging  these 
steep  drop-offs,  to  wait  for  supper. 
By  casting  jigs  or  lures  onto  these 
ledges,  anglers  often  connect.  But 
sometimes  the  striper  will  wait  over 
the  edge  and  won’t  attack  until  the 
lure  drops  and  follows  the  steep  con- 
tour into  deep  water. 

That’s  when  sinking  lures  and 
countdown  models  pay  dividends.  By 
casting  onto  the  ledge  and  retrieving 
back  over  the  lip,  a fisherman  can  al- 
low his  jig  or  lure  to  drop,  simply  by 
slowing  his  retrieve. 

Most  striper  fishermen  also  use 
high-visibility  lures,  such  as  chrome 
finish  Rebels  and  Cordell’s  Spot,  or 
they  tie  white  bucktail  jigs  and  add  a 
few  strips  of  mylar.  Chromes  and 
whites  seem  to  catch  the  most  stripers 
after  dark.  Any  of  the  plastic  tailed 
jigs  in  white  and  sparkle  finish  will 
take  stripers,  as  will  any  shiny  finish 
bass  lure.  But  the  hooks  must  be  the 
heavy  saltwater  variety  and  very 
sharp. 

Sharp  hooks  can  mean  the  differ- 
ence between  a hooked  fish  and  just 
another  strike.  Nighttime  striper  fish- 
ermen sharpen  their  hooks  often  and 


always  inspect  their  terminal  tackle; 
the  hooks,  the  knots,  the  line,  and 
rod  guides.  They  also  keep  their  reels 
lubricated,  and  the  drags  working 
smoothly. 

They  know  they  can’t  stop  the  first 
powerful  run  once  the  striper  feels  the 
sting  of  the  hook.  They  know  their 
line  must  be  dependable,  and  their 
reels  must  give  line  when  a big  fish 
pulls  against  the  drag.  And  they  must 
know  how  to  fight  a big  fish  in  total 
darkness  without  the  aid  of  a flash- 
light, because  if  a fresh  fish  sees  a 
bright  light  it  will  double  its  efforts  to 
escape,  usually  breaking  off. 

Rarely,  is  a light  necessary  though. 
With  night  vision,  anglers  can  see 
enough  to  cast  and  operate  the  boat. 
They  don’t  need  to  see  the  fish  to  get 
it  to  strike,  or  to  set  the  hook.  And 
when  a striper  splashes  near  the  boat, 
the  phosphorescent  glow  of  the  water 
is  enough  to  get  the  fish  into  the  land- 
ing net.  The  only  time  a small  flash- 
light would  come  in  handy  is  when 
lures  need  to  be  retied  or  changed,  or 
a striper  is  in  the  bottom  of  the  boat 
and  the  hooks  need  to  be  removed. 

Once  a fisherman  discovers  stripers 
and  the  night,  he  rarely  enjoys  the 
noise  and  busy  water  of  daytime  fish- 
ing. The  lake  usually  lays  down  with 
the  sun,  and  once  the  last  daytime 
crappie  fisherman  races  back  to  the 
shelter  of  the  dock,  the  nighttime 
striper  angler  has  the  whole  lake  to 
himself.  Gone  are  the  water  skiers. 
Gone  are  the  dayboaters,  and  gone  is 
the  sun. 

Quiet  surrounds,  and  the  only 
noise  that  breaks  the  silence  comes 
from  deer  coming  down  for  water, 
barred  owls  hooting  on  the  ridges, 
and  fish  splashing.  Stripers  ‘pop’ 
when  they  are  in  shallow  water,  and 
after  awhile  it’s  easy  to  distinguish 
the  different  splashes. 

Raystown’s  nighttime  striper  an- 
glers have  discovered  their  own  pri- 
vate world.  They  catch  enough  big 
stripers  to  stay  awake,  and  occasion- 
ally catch  a bonus:  40  inch  muskies, 
big  largemouth  bass,  feisty  small- 
mouths,  and  on  the  full  moon,  wall- 
eyes attack  their  lures,  too. 

They’re  different.  They’re  a new 
breed  of  Pennsylvania  fishermen  and 
they’re  here  to  stay.  Why  not  join 
them? 


POPULAR 

PANFISH 

BY  FRED  GUARP/NEER^ 

A PANFISH  IS  AMY  SMALL 
( FR Y/N6 -PAN SIZE)  SPECIES 
FOUND  IN  LAKES  AND  PONDS. 
AMONG  THE  TASTIEST  ARE 
YELLOW  PERCH , CRAPPIES  AND 
BULLHEADS  - USUALLY  WITH  NO 
SIZE  OR  SEASONAL  LIMITS. 

YELLOW  PERCH,  plentiful 

AND  COOPERATIVE,  BITE  ON 
WORMS,  MINNOWS  AND  LURES. 
STATE  RECORD  Z LB.  3 OZ.  BY 
STEVE  BALD/  LAST  YEAR  IN  ^ 
LAKE 

WINOLA  0Ni 
LURE  AND  i 
GRUB 
COMBO. 


CRAPPIES  ARE  ALSO  CALLED 
STRAWBERRY  AND  CALICO  BASS. 
BEST  BAIT  IS  SMALL  MINNOWS. 

STATE  RECORD 
LB.  4 OZ. 
LIVE.. 


3 


ON 


MINNOW 
BY  STEVE 
S AUVE,  o 
1971  o o 

bullheads;  A SUPERB  FOOD 

FISH, ARE  EASY  TO  CATCH  ON  * 
WORMS  AND  MINNOWS. STATE  ° 
RECORD  2'/z  LM.W  SIEVE  ADAM5. 


NOTICE  THAT  ALL 
THE  ABOVE  PAN- 
FISH  CHAMPS  ARE 
NAMED  "STEVE"? 
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Shore  Fishing 
For  Shad 


by  John  A.  Punola 

More  than  a hundred  years  ago  Al- 
fred Lloyd  Tennyson  wrote,  “In  the 
spring  a young  man’s  fancy  lightly 
turns  to  thoughts  of  love.”  If  Tenny- 
son were  alive  today  and  living  in 
eastern  Pennsylvania,  he  would  prob- 
ably substitute  the  word  shad  for 
love.  Every  spring,  with  the  arrival  of 
the  robins  and  the  budding  of  the  tu- 
lips, an  increasing  number  of  anglers 
are  turning  their  thoughts  to  shad.  It 
is  then  that  the  silvery  heavyweight 
makes  its  annual  appearance,  and 
journeys  up  the  Delaware  River  to  its 
spawning  areas  in  the  upper  reaches. 
Year  after  year,  the  love  affair  has 
stolen  many  diehard  anglers  from  the 
trout  fraternity.  Speaking  from  a per- 
sonal standpoint,  I too,  fell  victim  to 
shad  fever.  The  fever  starts  about 
January  1,  at  least  four  months  be- 
fore the  first  shad  arrives  in  the  upper 
Delaware.  I must  confess,  the  love  af- 
fair is  growing  stronger  each  season 
and  I have  not  found  any  medicine  to 
cure  or  relieve  it. 

Until  the  spring  of  1974,  I will  con- 
fess, I knew  very  little  about  shad, 
which  placed  me  among  the  majority 
of  anglers.  Except  for  a small  group 
of  river  fishermen,  who  began  taking 
them  during  the  1960’s,  little  was 
written  or  spoken  about  this  spring 
visitor.  My  spring  and  early  season 
fishing  was  spent  trout  fishing  in  the 
Pocono  Mountains  of  northeastern 
Pennsylvania,  with  an  occasional 
weekend  trip  to  the  Catskills,  in  New 
York  State.  However,  that  routine 
was  destined  to  change. 

In  the  spring  of  1974,  I was  intro- 
duced to  the  now  late  Berk  Boniface, 
who  resided  in  Chatham,  New  Jersey. 
At  that  time,  Boniface  was  president 
of  the  newly  formed  Delaware  River 


Shad  Fishermen’s  Association,  a 
group  formed  to  garner  a united  voice 
in  combating  the  proposed  Tocks  Is- 
land Dam.  The  dam  would  have  cre- 
ated a stagnant  body  of  water,  twen- 
ty-six miles  long,  and  would  have  cur- 
tailed, if  not  ended,  all  shad  spawn- 
ing. Berk  and  his  associates  gave  me  a 
good  sales  pitch  about  the  sporting 
qualities  of  the  shad  and  all  the  great 
fishing  I was  missing.  They  invited 
me  to  join  them  at  their  cottage  on 
the  upper  Delaware,  where  we  would 
do  some  late  April  shad  fishing.  I had 
already  spent  plenty  of  time  trout 
fishing,  so  I agreed  to  join  them  and 
test  my  skill. 

I can  vividly  recall  that  first  day  on 
the  Delaware,  which  we  spent  an- 
chored in  the  middle,  just  a short  dis- 
tance upstream  from  the  Dingman’s 
Ferry  Bridge.  As  luck  would  have  it, 
it  was  cold  and  windy  with  an  occa- 
sional flurry  of  misty  rain,  which 
Boniface  coined  as  ideal  shad  fishing 
weather.  Our  first  several  hours  were 
fruitless,  and  our  only  catches  were 
several  small  bass.  Then  things  began 
to  happen;  Berk  had  a strike,  held  on 
for  dear  life,  and  started  playing  the 
shad  toward  the  boat.  As  we  worked 
it  alongside  the  boat  it  pulled  free  and 
was  gone.  “No  problem,”  said  Boni- 
face, “Shad  travel  in  schools  and 
there  are  sure  to  be  plenty  where  that 
one  came  from.”  He  was  correct  be- 
cause he  proceeded  to  hook  another, 
which  I netted  about  ten  minutes 
later.  As  I admired  the  exhausted 
fish,  I was  impressed  with  its  size, 
clean  lines,  and  tenacious  spirit.  After 
taking  a few  photos,  the  shad  was  re- 
turned to  the  river.  We  intended  to 
keep  only  a few  females,  which  would 
be  heavily  laden  with  roe.  Roe  is  a 


delicacy  and  Berk  was  anxious  to  feed 
me  a few  morsels  via  his  secret  pan- 
fried recipe. 

During  the  course  of  the  day  we 
managed  to  catch  several  more  before 
finally  succumbing  to  the  foul  weath- 
er. I was  fortunate  to  hook  several, 
but  settled  for  just  one  reaching  the 
net.  As  that  initial  shad  was  netted 
and  placed  on  the  stringer,  a nice  five 
pound  female,  I admitted  that  shad 
fishing  offered  much  more  excite- 
ment than  catching  ten-inch  stocked 
trout.  The  following  day  we  repeated 
the  scenario  blessed  with  much  better 
weather.  We  caught  more  than  a doz- 
en and  lost  an  equal  number.  For  my 
first  shad  fishing  weekend,  I was  very 
satisfied  and  my  eyes  were  opened  to 
an  overlooked  fishery.  On  the  other 
hand,  as  far  as  I was  concerned,  shad 
fishing  was  impractical  because  gen- 
erally my  fishing  is  done  alone.  I did 
not  relish  the  thought  of  having  to 
transport  a boat  for  all  my  trips.  Ac- 
cordingly, I did  not  plan  any  immedi- 
ate trips  as  I concluded  that  shad 
could  only  be  taken  from  an  an- 
chored boat  in  deep  water.  Several 
weeks  later  my  assumption  was  dras- 
tically changed  in  an  unexpected 
manner. 

During  a conversation  with  a bowl- 
ing associate,  he  casually  inquired  if  I 
was  doing  any  shad  fishing.  After  re- 
lating my  experiences  with  Berk  Boni- 
face, I commented  that  I had  not 
made  further  plans  because  I was 
lacking  a boat.  “No  problem”  said 
my  friend.  “You  can  catch  them 
from  shore  once  you  know  where 
they  are.”  You  also  have  the  freedom 
of  moving  about  instead  of  sitting  all 
day  in  a boat.”  We  promptly  planned 
a trip  for  the  following  day,  and  in 
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the  early  hours  of  morning  my  friend 
and  I headed  for  the  Delaware  to  a fa- 
vorite spot  he  was  familiar  with.  We 
arrived  just  before  dawn,  and  to  my 
delight  we  were  alone,  with  plenty  of 
space  to  fish.  Our  luck  was  good  and 
we  caught  about  fifteen,  including 
several  large  roe  shad.  From  that  mo- 
ment onward,  my  objective  was  to 
seek  out  and  record  areas  on  both 
sides  of  the  river  that  could  be  consid- 
ered hotspots  for  shad  fishing. 

The  initial  word  that  the  shad  are 
approaching  is  usually  reported  by 
Fred  Lewis  of  Lambertville,  New  Jer- 
sey (across  from  New  Hope,  Penna.) 
Lewis  operates  the  only  commercial 
netting  operation  on  the  Delaware, 
which  has  been  a family  affair  for 
several  generations.  He  generally  be- 
gins placing  nets  about  mid-April, 
and  reports  of  his  daily  haul  are  re- 
ported in  the  newspapers  serving  the 
surrounding  area.  In  cooperation 
with  the  Delaware  River  Anadromous 
Fishery  Project  at  Rosemont,  New 
Jersey,  Lewis  tags  and  returns  a sub- 
stantial portion  of  his  catch.  Con- 
stant study  is  in  progress  to  deter- 
mine more  about  the  life  cycle  of  the 
shad,  and  the  tags  serve  a useful  pur- 
pose in  charting  the  upstream  move- 
ment and  spawning  locations.  Should 
any  fisherman  catch  a tagged  shad, 
please  be  helpful  and  return  the  tag  to 
the  address  indicated. 

In  addition  to  newspapers,  news  of 
the  Lewis  netting  operation  and  re- 
sults is  quickly  spread  by  word  of 
mouth;  taking  only  a few  days  to  alert 
the  shad  anglers  that  fish  are  now  ar- 
riving. From  the  time  of  the  first  net- 
ting at  Lambertville,  you  can  calcu- 
late that  in  approximately  two  weeks 
shad  will  be  in  abundance  in  most  sec- 
tions of  the  river;  beginning  about 
Easton  and  upstream. 

The  upstream  progress  of  the  shad 
is  determined  to  a great  degree  by  the 
volume  of  water  flow  — a key  factor 
for  inducing  the  shad  to  enter  the 
river.  Generally  the  Delaware  receives 
a substantial  amount  of  spring  wa- 
ters, which  is  the  result  of  melting 
snow  from  the  upper  reaches.  Spring 
rains  also  add  to  the  flow.  High  water 
on  the  Delaware  is  critical  for  the 
shad  run  because  above  normal  water 
flow  is  needed  to  flush  and  dilute  the 
pollution  block  in  the  Philadelphia- 
Camden  area.  Fortunately,  recent 
springs  have  seen  timely  rainfall  and 


late  snowfalls  enabling  large  pods  of 
shad  to  surge  upstream.  By  the  time 
the  schools  have  reached  the  upper 
portion  of  the  river,  the  waters  will 
have  receded  and  fishing  conditions 
improve. 

Water  temperature  is  also  a deter- 
mining factor  in  successful  fishing. 
Shad  tend  to  be  sluggish  when  the  wa- 
ter is  frigid,  and  although  occasional 
catches  are  made,  the  schools  will  re- 
main inactive  until  the  water  tempera- 
ture rises.  The  magic  number  is  55, 
and  when  the  water  temperature 
reaches  that  level  it  triggers  restless- 
ness, and  the  shad  begin  to  strike  with 
savage  abandon  — hard  and  often.  If 
you  are  one  of  the  few  fishermen  that 
carry  a water  thermometer,  make  use 
of  it,  and  if  the  water  is  55  or  higher, 
you  should  be  catching  shad. 

The  overwhelming  choice,  and  the 
best  producing  lure  is  the  so-called 
“shad  dart,”  which  is  a brightly  col- 
ored, lead  body  jig,  weighing  from  / 
to  / ounce.  The  swiftness  of  the  cur- 
rent will  dictate  the  weight  of  your 
dart,  and  in  some  instances  if  you  are 
using  a smaller  variety,  it  may  be  nec- 
essary to  add  a few  split  shot  sinkers 
to  your  line.  Placed  about  a foot 
above  your  dart,  the  split  shot  should 
drop  your  lure  to  the  desired  depth. 
Darts,  like  other  fishing  lures  have 
variations.  There  has  been  some  dis- 
agreement about  the  most  productive 
colors,  and  each  angler  will  have  his 
personal  favorites.  Overall,  I have 
found  that  red  and  white  with  yellow 
tails,  and  red  and  yellow  with  yellow 
tails,  are  reliable  combinations.  How- 
ever, I know  of  many  successful  fish- 
ermen who  swear  by  solid  gold  or  sil- 
ver, green  and  yellow,  black  and 
white,  and  solid  purple.  To  be  sure  of 
having  the  right  color,  try  to  stock  a 
variety  of  each,  using  the  color  which 
happens  to  produce  the  day  you  are 
fishing. 

Shad  are  unpredictable  strikers  and 
their  penchant  for  color  can  vary 
daily.  Studies  have  concluded  that 
shad  do  not  strike  at  the  dart  for 
food,  but  from  annoyance  and  aggra- 
vation, thus  certain  colors  may  be 
more  bothersome  at  a given  time.  Be- 
cause shad  do  not  feed  during  their 
spawning  run,  you  can  dismiss  any 
thought  of  using  live  bait  or  the  likes 
of  cheese,  corn  or  other  favorites. 
Spinning  lures  can  be  effective,  espe- 
cially those  of  the  flashing  variety, 


preferably  silver  or  gold  plated.  Be- 
cause of  the  high  cost  of  spinning 
lures  coupled  with  a high  loss  ratio, 
they  are  not  often  used  by  anglers  ex- 
cept during  the  latter  part  of  the  sea- 
son when  the  shad  can  be  visibly  ob- 
served closer  to  the  surface. 

Adult  males  will  average  from  3-5 
pounds  and  the  females  from  4-7, 
with  an  occasional  report  of  fish  be- 
ing taken  in  the  7-8  pound  category. 
They  are  true  tackle  busters  and  for 
best  results  and  sporting  qualities,  I 
believe  that  spinning  equipment  is  the 
best  choice  for  shad  fishing.  A me- 
dium action  rod  matched  with  the 
proper  reel,  plus  a six  pound  test  line 
works  perfectly  with  any  dart  weight. 
I often  use  an  ultra  light  combination 
with  a four  pound  test  line  and  con- 
sistently net  a high  percentage  of 
hooked  fish.  If  you  are  fishing  for 
pure  sport,  nothing  can  match  the 
challenge  of  the  skill  and  patience  re- 
quired when  using  light  tackle,  and 
the  returns  are  worth  the  effort. 

In  order  to  successfully  catch  shad 
from  the  shoreline,  you  must  first 
learn  the  factors  that  will  give  you  in- 
dications of  where  the  shad  will  be. 
During  their  migratory  journey  up- 
stream, shad  tend  to  follow  the  deep 
channels  of  the  river,  thus,  they  are 
most  likely  to  be  in  the  deeper  waters 
away  from  the  shoreline.  Fortunately 
for  the  shore  angler,  many  of  these 
channels  wind  in  close  to  the  shore. 
Once  you  have  learned  to  locate  these 
places,  it  is  an  easy  matter  to  cast  into 
the  passing  or  pausing  schools.  Look 
for  large  rock  formations  close  to  the 
banks.  Their  presence  will  generally 
indicate  a channel  close  to  the  shore- 
line. The  simplest  and  quickest  way  to 
locate  shad  is  to  observe  where  other 
anglers  are  fishing,  and  if  there  is 
space,  join  the  group. 

It  is  important  to  be  properly 
dressed  during  the  early  part  of  the 
season.  The  water  will  be  high  and 
cold,  usually  accompanied  by  a chill- 
ing wind,  and  adequate  clothing  must 
be  worn.  Thermal  garments  are  rec- 
ommended since  they  are  warm  and 
lightweight.  Another  thing  to  remem- 
ber is  to  refrain  from  wading  because 
it  is  unsafe,  uncomfortable,  and  un- 
necessary. If  the  shad  are  not  within 
your  casting  range,  move  to  another 
location.  Later  in  the  spring  when  the 
waters  have  receded,  you  can  wade, 
but  do  so  only  in  the  presence  of 
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other  anglers,  and  again,  wear  ther- 
mal clothing  and  felt  bottom  waders. 
Refrain  from  featherweight  waders 
because  they  offer  little  protection 
from  the  cold  water.  If  you  have  to 
use  them,  limit  your  time  in  the  wa- 
ter. Oh  yes,  bring  along  a long  han- 
dled net,  your  trout  net  will  not  do. 

When  fishing  from  the  shoreline, 
the  object  is  to  cast  your  lure  as  far 
into  the  deep  water  as  possible  and  al- 
ways upstream.  As  the  lure  begins  to 
sink  and  is  being  carried  downstream 
by  the  current,  start  retrieving  the 
line,  using  a pumping  motion  or  an 
occasional  twitch.  This  action  will 
cause  the  lure  to  bounce  and  hop,  at- 
tracting the  shad,  plus  keeping  it 
from  snagging  on  the  bottom.  One 
thing  to  remember  is  that  you  can  ex- 
pect to  lose  lures,  so  try  and  have  a 
good  supply  with  you.  If  you  are  not 
losing  lures,  you  are  probably  not 
presenting  them  deep  enough,  and  are 
fishing  above  the  schools.  In  a nor- 
mal day  of  fishing,  I expect  to  lose  a 
half  dozen  darts,  but  I rarely  return 
home  empty-handed. 

The  obvious  advantage  to  shore 
fishing  is  the  convenience.  In  most  in- 
stances, once  you  arrive  at  your  hot- 
spot, from  the  time  you  park  your 
vehicle  and  begin  fishing,  time  con- 
sumed can  be  measured  in  minutes. 
The  other  plus  is  that  when  you  are 
done  fishing,  you  can  walk  to  your 
vehicle  and  be  on  your  way  home  in  a 
matter  of  minutes.  For  the  angler 
who  lives  a reasonable  distance  from 
the  river  and  likes  to  spend  his  spare 
time  fishing,  shore  fishing  offers  the 
perfect  opportunity  to  utilize  time  to 
the  maximum.  Coincidentally,  shad 
are  cooperative,  because  their  best  pe- 
riods of  activity  tends  to  be  either 
early  in  the  day  or  late  in  the  evening. 

The  most  annoying  thing  that  shore 
anglers  must  contend  with  is  the 
heavy  canoe  traffic,  which  usually  oc- 
curs on  weekends  and  often  without 
warning.  The  problem  of  the  fisher- 
men versus  canoeists  has  been  on  the 
increase,  and  I have  witnessed  several 
heated  exchanges  that  nearly  ended  in 
fisticuffs.  As  a rule,  canoeists  do  try 
to  stay  clear  of  the  fishermen,  but 
there  are  always  a few  bad  apples  that 
make  it  miserable  for  the  shore  an- 
gler. However,  they  are  in  the  minori- 
ty, and  hopefully  will  be  more  consid- 
erate in  the  future.  Many  of  the  canoe 
rentals  are  cautioning  their  clients  to 


be  considerate  of  fishermen  whether 
they  be  of  the  shore  variety  or  fishing 
from  a boat. 

By  the  way,  our  fellow  shad  anglers 
fishing  from  boats  can  create  some 
problems.  Boat  fishermen,  as  well  as 
the  shore  fisherman,  w'ant  to  catch 
shad.  When  the  boaters  witness  the 
shore  anglers  catching  shad  and  they 
are  not,  the  inclination  is  to  head  the 
boat  towards  the  shore  where  the  ac- 
tion is  taking  place.  If  they  remain  be- 
yond the  casting  range  of  the  shore 
anglers,  both  groups  will  be  success- 
ful. 

A few  final  thoughts  about  shad 
fishing,  the  first  being  the  survival 
and  future  of  the  sport.  We  must  be 
concerned,  because  the  survival  of  the 
shad  is  based  solely  on  its  ability  to 
produce  a successful  spawn.  From  the 
time  the  eggs  are  laid  in  early  June, 
until  the  fry  head  down  river  in  late 
September,  the  youngsters  are  sub- 
jected to  severe  depletion  by  other 
predator  fish.  As  a result,  only  a tiny 
fraction  will  ever  reach  the  ocean  to 
mature.  The  more  shad  that  spawn 
and  return  to  the  ocean,  the  better 
our  future  shad  fishing  will  be.  If  you 
have  no  intention  of  keeping  shad  for 
eating,  please  return  them  safely  to 
the  river.  There  is  no  sound  logic  in 
killing  shad,  or  any  other  game  fish 
for  that  matter,  just  for  show  pur- 
poses. Shad  fishing  is  still  an  infant 
sport  and  the  thrill  of  catching  this 
gamester  represents  an  asset  too  val- 
uable to  squander. 

If  you  wish  to  keep  a few  for  eat- 
ing, they  are  delicious  and  there  are 
many  shad  recipes  available.  When 
properly  prepared,  and  if  you  don’t 
mind  raking  through  the  bones,  shad 
is  excellent  tablefare.  Many  people 
prefer  the  roe  instead  of  the  flesh, 
which  is  usually  pan-fried  with  bacon 
or  other  additives,  and  is  often  re- 
ferred to  as  the  poor  man’s  caviar. 
Take  a few  for  eating,  but  return  the 
rest  to  the  river.  Shad  are  usually 
hooked  in  the  lower  or  upper  lip, 
rarely  in  the  throat,  thus  their  mortal- 
ity rate  is  low  and  when  released  they 
will  almost  always  live. 

A final  plea  is  to  always  bear  in 
mind,  that  as  a shore  fisherman,  you 
are  fishing  on  another  person’s  prop- 
erty. Under  no  circumstances  should 
you,  or  must  you,  leave  any  litter  or 
cause  property  damage.  The  problem 
of  posted  lands  by  private  owners 


continues  to  plague  fishermen  and 
hunters  alike,  and  any  open  property 
must  be  protected  to  insure  its  future 
availability.  Litter  is  also  disgusting. 
The  river  is  clear  and  beautiful. 
Please  refrain  from  disposing  your 
garbage  into  the  waters  and  remind 
others  to  do  likewise.  Do  your  part  by 
keeping  the  word  Sport  in  sportsman. 


May — 
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A Moment  On  The  Delaware 


by  Dave  Wolf,  Editor 

“Is  that  guy  going  down?”  my 
guide  shouted.  Through  fog  “that 
you  could  cut  with  a knife”  I saw 
the  elderly  gentleman  scurrying  to  the 
bow,  the  stern  was  already  sub- 
merged, and  the  remainder  of  the 
johnboat  was  following  fast.  The  in- 
cident could  result  in  one  of  two 
things:  quick  action  and  the  saving  of 
a human  being,  or  sure  drowning. 

We  had  met  in  the  parking  lot,  dur- 
ing what  most  consider  the  middle  of 
the  night.  There,  crafts  of  various 
sizes  had  lined  up  along  with  their 
owners  to  treat  us  outdoor  scribes  to 
a day  of  shad  fishing  on  the  Dela- 
ware. I had  predicted  an  exciting  day, 
for  neither  my  wife,  Jo  Ann,  nor  I 
have  had  the  good  fortune  to  angle 
for  the  anadromous  fish  that  won  the 
high  praise  of  many.  The  weight  of 
the  shad  darts  bulging  my  fishing  coat 
created  the  anxiety  I had  formerly  on- 
ly associated  with  the  opening  day  of 
trout. 

After  coffee  and  doughnuts  pro- 
vided by  the  Delaware  Shad  Fisher- 
men’s Association,  and  a few  fishing 
stories,  laced  with  the  truth,  we  met 
the  river.  Jo  Ann  and  I would  accom- 
pany a guide  whose  name  I have  for- 
gotten. 

Despite  the  fact  that  we  launched  in 
total  darkness,  I was  at  once  aware 
that  the  river  was  indeed  up,  and  the 
currents  were  strong  and  forbidding. 


But,  shad  lurked  in  the  depths,  we 
were  told,  and  to  feel  the  weighted 
dart  tickling  the  bottom  of  ten  feet  of 
water  was  pleasure  enough. 

Daylight  was  cumbersome  in  com- 
ing, the  fog  holding  tight  to  the  river. 
Daylight  came  with  an  eerie  cast  so 
often  associated  with  waters  during 
early  morning  hours.  Despite  the  fact 
that  it  was  May,  Jo  Ann  and  I wel- 
comed the  offering  of  goose  down 
coats  by  our  thoughtful  guide. 

We  could  hear  the  motor  long  be- 
fore we  could  see  the  craft,  but  finally 
a fourteen  foot  johnboat  appeared 
with  an  elderly  gentleman  on  board.  I 
remember  thinking  that  he  was  no 
newcomer  to  the  river;  perhaps  it  was 
the  hat  or  the  clothes,  whatever,  his 
appearance  spelled  a man  that  had 
been  there  before.  His  weathered 
face,  seen  at  over  twenty  yards 
through  the  fog,  had  conveyed  to  me 
years  of  outdoor  experience. 

He  took  a wide  berth  around  our 
craft,  entered  back  into  the  main  cur- 
rent above  us,  and  threw  an  anchor 
over  the  bow.  Moving  swiftly  to  the 
back  of  the  boat,  he  threw  another 
anchor  over  the  stern.  River  wiseness 
had  left  him,  for  he  had  made  a mis- 
take that  nearly  cost  him  his  life.  The 
anchor  of  the  bow  did  not  hold,  and 
the  one  over  the  stern  caught  the  tran- 
som. 1 had  turned  my  attention  back 
to  the  catching  of  shad  when  the 
guide  yelled,  “Is  that  man  going 
down?”  I turned  to  see  the  elderly 


gentleman  scrambling  for  the  bow, 
the  motor  already  under  water,  the 
flow  filling  the  stern,  the  bow  pointed 
skyward.  I grabbed  the  crank  for  the 
anchor  and  feverishly  tried  to  remove 
the  anchor  from  the  stream  bottom. 
As  I was  busy  at  the  task,  the  boat 
sank  and  the  gentleman  began  swim- 
ming for  our  craft.  The  guide  thrust 
outward  our  long  handled  net,  and 
with  fate  and  luck  at  hand,  the  elderly 
gentleman  was  able  to  grasp  onto  it. 
The  guide  summoned  me  to  help 
bring  him  aboard,  and  with  a lot  of 
effort,  we  were  able  to  pull  him  into 
our  boat. 

He  scolded  himself  for  his  foolish- 
ness, and  worried  aloud  about  the 
fate  of  his  craft.  We  were  able  to 
gather  oars  and  equipment  as  we 
headed  downstream,  and  somewhere 
in  the  fog  a boat  full  of  anglers  sig- 
naled that  they  had  retrieved  his 
craft.  The  elderly  gentleman  lived  to 
fish  another  day,  his  boat  was  again 
to  be  put  into  use,  but  it  could  have 
turned  out  differently.  Boaters  are 
warned  time  and  again  not  to  anchor 
off  of  the  stern  in  any  kind  of  cur- 
rent, and  this  gentleman  did  not  heed 
the  warnings.  Yes,  it  was  but  a mo- 
ment on  the  Delaware,  but  I cannot 
help  but  wonder  how  it  would  have 
been,  if  we  would  have  not  been  so 
close  when  it  happened,  or  if  he 
would  have  not  reached  the  landing 
net  with  the  first  try.  Accidents  hap- 
pen that  way  — in  a moment. 
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Schuylkill  River  Shad 


by  Joe  Workosky 

The  Ganshowahanna  winds  its  course  through  green 
mountains  inhabited  by  elk,  panther,  and  bear;  its 
waters  pure  and  teeming  with  fish.  It  is  spring  1582,  and 
the  Unami  tribe  of  the  Lenape  Indians  are  preparing  to 
gather  their  annual  supply  of  silver  fish. 

Men  and  boys  meet  in  the  shallows  to  plan  the  capture 
of  the  fish  returning  from  the  salty  waters  of  the  ocean. 
With  nets  made  of  vines  and  saplings,  in  noisy  but 
organized  fashion,  the  Indians  spread  out  across  the 
river  and  head  downstream.  Their  destination  is  the 


funnel-shaped  troughs  made  by  the  tribe  out  of 
boulders,  branches  and  logs. 

Frantically,  the  schooling  fish  swim  through  the 
mouths  of  the  funnels,  into  submerged  cages  fashioned 
from  limbs  and  reeds.  As  the  cages  fill,  the  fish  are 
removed  and  killed,  then  tossed  into  nearby  canoes. 
Many  passes  through  the  river  are  made,  and  the  canoes 
are  filled  again  and  again. 

As  the  cool  mist  of  evening  hugs  the  river’s  surface, 
hundreds  of  fish  have  been  captured;  prepared  for  the 
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smoking  sticks  and  drying  racks,  and  others  are  held  in 
the  live  traps  to  be  cared  for  later.  By  the  light  of  the 
evening  campfires,  the  bounty  of  the  river  is  praised  in 
prayer  and  song. 

The  fish  these  early  Pennsylvania  residents  were 
netting,  were  Alosa  sapidissima  — the  American  shad. 

In  what  is  now  Berks,  Chester,  and  Montgomery 
counties,  flows  the  river  known  by  the  Unamis  as  Falling 
Waters.  Local  Delaware  tribes  called  it  the  Manayunk, 
or  “Where  We  Drink.”  Years  later  the  first  Dutch 
settlers  would  call  it  the  Skokill,  Hidden  Creek.  Today 
we  call  it  the  Schuylkill. 

During  the  1600’s,  English,  Welsh  and  Irish 
immigrants  began  to  call  the  area  home,  and  farms, 
towns,  and  mills  became  dependent  on  the  river’s 
resources.  Shad  were  highly  prized  for  their  fine  flavor 
by  Quaker  City  residents,  and  every  spring  they  awaited 
the  return  of  the  gourmet  delight.  Outdoor  vendors 
barked  the  announcement  that  the  fish  were  available, 
and  carts  filled  with  shad  were  displayed  on  the 
cobblestone  streets  for  eager  cooks. 

The  delicacy  was  so  abundant  that  in  1754,  4,000  shad 
were  taken  at  once,  in  a single  net  near  Pottstown. 
Another  method  was  used  by  horsemen,  wielding  three- 
pronged spears,  called  leisters,  to  get  their  share  in 
perhaps  a more  sporting  manner.  Fishing  rights  along 
the  river  were  so  important  to  local  populations  that 
some  communities  enacted  laws  limiting  the  catch. 
Fishermen  were  permitted  only  one  cast  of  their  hoop 
nets  every  other  day.  Some  landowners  tried  to  erect 
fences  across  the  river  to  keep  shad  from  migrating 
farther  upstream,  causing  near  riots  in  the  process. 

The  Schuylkill  was  a great  source  of  wealth  during  the 
Revolutionary  War  period,  helping  to  feed  Washington’s 
bedraggled  troops  at  Valley  Forge. 

By  the  early  19th  century  the  Schuylkill  had  become 
an  important  waterway,  transporting  timber,  grain  and 
textiles  up  and  down  the  valley.  Dams  and  locks  were 
constructed  to  provide  safe  passage  over  the  treacherous 
“falls  of  the  Schuylkill,”  where  each  year  thousands  of 
dollars  worth  of  goods  were  lost.  As  the  prosperity  of 
the  region  grew,  industry  flourished  and  the  once 
bountiful  Hidden  Creek  began  to  suffer  the  abuses  of 
man.  In  1820,  the  Schuylkill  Navigation  Company  built 
a series  of  dams  and  locks  to  better  serve  the  newly 
developed  coal  reserves  of  the  western  valleys.  During 
this  period,  tons  of  coal  silt,  mine  acids,  and  other 
industrial  and  human  wastes  were  being  drained  into  the 
river  “Where  We  Drink.”  The  shad  did  not  return. 

In  the  late  1940’s,  the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania 
recognized  the  enormous  recreational  potential  of  the 
river,  and  took  on,  in  cooperation  with  the  federal 
government,  the  Schuylkill  River  desilting  project. 
Approximately  34  million  cubic  yards  of  silt  had  been 
removed  by  1967,  and  the  work  is  continuing.  As 
vigorous  pollution-abatement  programs  were  undertaken, 
the  river  fought  back  and  slowly  started  to  cleanse  itself. 

The  significant  improvement  in  water  quality  was  so 
impressive  that  the  Pennsylvania  Fish  Commission 
initiated  a four-year  study  of  the  feasibility  of  restoring 
the  shad  run  on  the  Schuylkill.  The  endeavor  had  many 
critics,  who  felt  the  shad  would  not  naturally  return  and 


A survey  by  the  Commission  concluded,  that  it  was  rea- 
sonable to  expect  the  shad  to  return  to  the  Schuylkill. 


spawn  in  a river  that  had  been  blocked  to  them  for  over 
150  years.  But  in  1973  through  1976,  a fish  population 
study  was  made  below  the  Fairmount  Dam,  which  is 
located  near  the  heart  of  downtown  Philadelphia,  nine 
miles  from  the  confluence  with  the  Delaware  River.  Each 
spring  American  shad  were  located  at  the  base  of  the 
dam,  including  150  shad  on  May  19,  1975.  Fishery 
biologists  concluded  it  was  reasonable  to  expect  the 
upstream  movement  of  the  shad  to  continue,  if  a fish 
passage  was  provided  at  the  site. 

The  American  shad  isn’t  capable  of  jumping 
obstructions  more  than  12  inches  high,  so  a flow- 
through sluice  must  be  present  to  enable  the  fish  to 
migrate.  A slotted  weir  fishway  was  chosen  for  the 
Fairmount  site  because  it  required  a minimum  of 
maintenance  and  operational  effort.  Similar  structures 
had  proved  extremely  successful  in  passing  shad  on  the 
Farmington  River,  a tributary  to  the  Connecticut  and  the 
Connecticut  River  itself.  The  design  incorporated  a 
submerged  observation  window. 

The  fishway  officially  opened  on  April  2,  1979,  and 
during  the  period  ending  May  31,  1979,  13,814  fish  of  23 
species,  were  observed  through  the  window.  Only  2 
American  shad  and  19  herring  were  observed,  but  white 
perch,  which  previously  were  found  only  below  the  dam, 
were  electroshocked  above  the  barrier  later  that  summer, 
even  though  none  had  been  seen  ascending  the  fishway. 
To  some,  the  fact  that  so  few  shad  had  been  sighted 
made  the  project  a dismal  failure  and  a waste  of  money, 
but  biologists  were  encouraged  because  other  species 
were  using  the  facility.  Thousands  of  carp,  white 
suckers,  and  channel  cats  were  using  the  device,  along 
with  lesser  numbers  of  panfish,  smallmouth  bass,  and 
trout.  One  large  brown  trout,  approximately  20  inches  in 
length,  was  observed,  and  appeared  to  be  a native  of  one 
of  the  streams  feeding  into  the  Schuylkill.  Largemouth 
bass  also  were  witnessed  as  they  attempted  to  feed  on 
shiners  in  front  of  the  observation  window. 
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During  the  1980  observation  period,  from  March  31 
through  June  13,  28  species  were  cataloged,  for  a total 
of  6,164  fish.  The  count  included  7 shad  and  33  herring, 
plus  6 tiger  muskellunge  and  4 walleye.  As  in  previous 
years,  white  suckers  led  the  list  of  fish,  but  a new 
anadromous  species  was  added  to  the  tally;  a sea  run 
striped  bass. 

During  1981,  a total  of  6,040  fish  were  counted, 
comprising  23  species  and  included  22  American  shad, 
309  herring  and  42  white  perch. 

The  increase  in  American  shad  is  an  encouraging  sign 
for  the  restoration  project.  In  one  day  48  American  shad 
were  captured  or  seen  during  electrofishing  operations 
downstream  of  the  Fairmount  Dam.  Large  and 
smallmouth  bass  were  present  in  good  numbers,  some  of 
which  were  16-  to  17-inches  long.  A total  of  275 
ascended  the  fishway.  Walleyes  were  seen  in  the  20-inch 
range,  and  a few  musky  and  striped  bass  were  also 
counted. 

The  results  of  the  Fairmount  fishway  to  date  have 
been  impressive,  and  the  sightings  are  undeniable  proof 
of  that  fact.  One  added  benefit  is  that  resident  river 
species  including  game  and  forage  fish,  are  able  to  travel 
farther  upstream  to  spawn  in  waters  more  conducive  to 
successful  production  of  large  numbers  of  their  fry.  This 
should  improve  sport  fish  numbers  and  growth  rates. 

The  complete  restoration  of  the  American  shad  and 
other  anadromous  species  is  dependent,  however,  on  the 
construction  of  additional  fishways  or  the  breeching  of 
dams  located  upstream  from  Fairmount.  This  must  be 
accomplished  in  order  to  insure  proper  spawning 
grounds  for  these  fish.  Dams  included  within  the 
Schuylkill  River  study  area  are  Flat  Rock,  Plymouth, 
Norristown,  Blackrock,  Vincent,  Felix,  and  Kernsville. 

Commitments  by  the  agencies  owning  the  structures 
have  been  slow  in  coming.  The  reluctance  is  probably 
the  result  of  fiscal  restraints,  a belief  that  the  fishway 
would  fail  to  pass  shad  and  a general  lack  of  interest  in 
the  project.  But  now  that  the  effectiveness  of  a fishway 
has  been  documented,  the  outlook  should  improve  for 
the  modification  of  existing  dams  to  allow  fish  passage. 

The  Pennsylvania  Fish  Commission  has  taken  a strong 
stand  regarding  new  dam  projects  to  assure  fish  passage 
with  the  following  requirements: 

1.  All  new  dams  with  a height  greater  than  five  feet, 
will  incorporate  a fishway  in  the  basic  design. 

2.  Flows  downstream  must  have  constant  levels. 

3.  The  installation  of  fish  ladders  must  accompany  all 
modifications  to  existing  dams. 

4.  Low  head  hydro  projects  must  be  operated  on  a 
run-of-the-river  basis. 

Once  the  river  is  opened  to  the  Phoenixville-Linfield 
area,  Mike  Kaufmann,  Pennsylvania  Fish  Commission 
fisheries  manager,  believes  the  runs  of  shad  will 
definitely  return.  Fie  also  suggested  the  possibility  that 
fry  or  fingerlings  will  be  stocked  in  the  upper  reaches  of 
the  Schuylkill.  There,  they  would  become  behaviorally 
scent  imprinted  and  live  until  out-migration  in  the  fall. 
The  fish  then  would  remain  in  the  Atlantic  Ocean  for 
four  years.  As  adults,  they  would  instinctively  return  to 
the  river  of  their  youth  for  spawning. 

The  success  of  this  migration  would  dictate  the  future 


runs  of  the  river.  Mike  also  indicates  spawning  tests 
indicated  good  survival  rates  for  shad  eggs  that  were 
placed  in  hatching  boxes  at  12  stations  between 
Philadelphia  and  Felix  Dam.  He  states  there  are  no 
limitations  on  the  restoration  process  in  this  regard,  and 
the  existence  of  a substantial  forage  base  in  these 
portions  of  the  river  correlate  directly  with  the  food 
preferences  of  juvenile  shad. 

So  far,  the  Schuylkill  has  responded  well  to  man’s 
efforts  to  restore  it  to  a more  natural  condition,  and  the 
future  definitely  looks  bright  for  the  entire  drainage. 
Public  awareness  of  the  shad  project  has  been  enhanced 
by  the  Philadelphia  Zoo’s  exhibit  on  Schuylkill 
restoration. 

John  D.  Groves,  assistant  curator  of  reptiles,  designed 
the  exhibit,  which  features  a television  monitor  that  is 
linked  by  microwave  to  a camera  at  the  Fairmount 
fishway  observation  window.  Zoo  visitors  can  observe 
fish  ascending  the  fishway  by  a push  of  the  button,  and 
a series  of  photos,  diagrams,  and  live  aquariums 
complement  this  unique  display.  Furthering  the  cause  of 
rehabilitating  and  protecting  the  river,  was  the 
designation  of  portions  of  the  Schuylkill  as 
Pennsylvania’s  first  scenic  river. 

The  fact  that  the  Schuylkill  flows  through  one  of  the 
most  highly  industrialized  and  densely  populated 
portions  of  the  Commonwealth,  is  a testimony  to  what 
can  be  accomplished  by  restoration  programs  and 
pollution  control  laws.  The  Schuylkill  project  can  serve 
as  a model  for  damaged  river  systems  in  other  industrial 
areas.  The  ultimate  return  of  the  shad  migrations  will 
institute  a self-perpetuating,  high-quality  sport  fishery, 
that  will  have  a positive  economic  impact.  Anglers  from 
a wide  area  will  converge  on  the  river  each  year  to 
participate  in  the  run  — much  like  the  salmon  runs  in 
Lake  Erie  — improving  business,  and  encouraging 
government  and  private  agencies  to  provide  more  public 
access  areas. 

Finally,  the  collective  concerns  of  the  growing  number 
of  river  users  will  force  industry  and  waste-water 
treatment  plants  to  improve  the  quality  of  their 
discharges. 

Though  the  Delaware  Indians’  name  for  the  river, 
“Where  We  Drink,”  may  not  match  the  water’s  purity 
now,  continuing  improvements  to  the  total  drainage 
basin,  should  ensure  future  generations  the  sight  of  the 
Ganshowahanna,  the  Manayunk,  the  Skokill,  as  it  was 
then. 
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Browsing  Around 
Beaver  Ponds 


by  Don  Shiner 

Those  who  have  gone  fishing  in 
beaver  ponds  — and  there  are  hun- 
dreds of  them  in  Pennsylvan- 
ia — know  the  rewards  to  be  enjoyed 
there. 

Except  for  the  drone  of  an  occa- 
sional far  off  plane,  or  call  from  a 
soaring  osprey  or  hawk,  the  serenity 
is  rarely  disturbed  and  the  pond  be- 
longs to  you  for  the  day.  Rarely  do 
other  fishermen  happen  by. 

Fishing  is,  of  course,  the  main  rea- 
son for  your  presence,  but  there  are 
other  rewards.  Not  the  least,  is  the 
abundance  of  wildlife  and  the  great 
variety  of  flora  seen,  some  of  which 
have  become  increasingly  scarce 
along  more  accessible  lakes  and 
ponds. 

There  is  certainly  much  easier  fish- 
ing available  elsewhere.  Hikes  into 
these  out-of-the-way  ponds  can  be 
long,  difficult,  and  sometimes 
formidable.  Muscles  cramp  and  be- 
come exhausted  from  canoe  portages, 
and  the  weight  of  backpacks  stuffed 
heavily  with  boots,  rain  gear,  fishing 
tackle,  and  adequate  amounts  of 
sandwiches  for  the  day.  Some  lead  to 
bitter  disappointments,  in  that  some 
ponds,  especially  newer  ones,  have 
not  evolved  beyond  the  usual  spotted 
newt  and  frog  ecology.  Others,  how- 
ever, are  found  to  contain  brook 
trout,  pickerel,  perch,  golden  pond 
shiners,  and  catfish.  Some  are  former 
inhabitants  of  the  small  brooks  and 
rills  before  beavers  moved  in  to  im- 
pede their  flow.  Others  arrived  later, 
as  spawn  tangled  among  webbed  feet 
and  feathers  of  waterfowl;  among  the 
first  to  visit  new  ponds  found  through 
aerial  reconnaissance. 

I became  interested  with  beaver 
pond  fishing  some  5 or  6 years  ago  af- 
ter discovering  one,  quite  by  accident. 

1 found  it  hidden  in  a wooded  area  of 
Wyoming  County,  while  hunting 
turkeys,  one  fall  day.  The  pond  had 
flooded  more  than  an  acre  of  wood- 
land. As  I stood  quietly  beside  the 
marshy  edge,  I saw  rings  disturbing 
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the  calm  surface,  indicating  that  fish, 
of  some  kind,  were  inhabitants. 

I made  a mental  note  of  its  location 
and  returned  one  bright  day  in  spring, 
carrying  waders,  and  basic  fishing 
gear.  To  my  delight,  the  pond  held 
brook  trout  that  were  eager  to  take 
my  wet  flies. 

The  discovery  came  a bit  too  late. 
The  beaver  colony  disappeared  dur- 
ing the  following  year.  The  dam 
quickly  fell  into  disrepair.  Tall  mead- 
ow grass  replaced  the  water.  What 
trout  survived,  returned  to  the  brook 
that  wound  its  way  through  the  val- 
ley. 

I sought  out  other  ponds.  Several 
were  located  on  maps  of  State  Game 
Lands.  One,  among  several  others 
found  in  Sullivan  County,  had  evi- 
dence that  it  existed  for  quite  some 
time.  Several  large  beaver  lodges  re- 


Water Hemlock  grows 
along  many  ponds.  It  is  one 
of  the  deadliest  of flowering 
plants,  having  poisoned 
beavers,  cattle,  as  well  as 
man.  Learn  to  recognize  it 
and  then  leave  it  alone! 


One  variety  of  the  insect 
eating  marsh  plant  is  sun- 
dew. The  tiny  red-colored 
leaves  are  filled  with  bristles 
that  are  sticky.  They  catch  a 
variety  of  insects. 


ly  a little  marsh  growing  on  top  of  the 
water.  Formed  over  the  years  by  de- 
bris gathering  into  mats,  it  had  grown 
thicker  with  root  systems  with  each 
passing  year.  As  more  plants  took 
hold,  it  became  a floating  piece  of 
land. 

I made  several  portages  with  my 
lightweight  canoe  to  this  pond. 
Pickerel  and  perch  acted  as  though 
they  never  saw  a lure  before.  Taking  a 
moment  now  and  then  from  casting 
to  rest,  and  while  eating  lunch,  I let 
the  canoe  drift  past  the  bog  and  de- 
caying stumps  heavy  with  tufts  of 
meadow  grass,  for  a chance  to  look  at 
the  variety  of  flora  growing  there. 

Besides  the  cattails,  water  lilies, 
and  arrowheads  in  the  more  open  wa- 


A marsh  plant  found  on 
bogs  in  older  ponds,  is  the 
pitcher  plant,  whose  bottle- 
shaped leaves  catch  and  de- 
vour insects. 


mained  intact,  and  the  colony  la- 
bored continuously  to  enlarge  and  re- 
inforce the  breastwork  until  now  an 
impenetrable  mishmash  of  logs,  mud, 
and  brush  raised  the  water  level  suffi- 
ciently to  flood  several  acres.  The 
pond’s  maturity  was  revealed  by  a 
large  floating  bog  that  extended  from 
one  shore  into  the  middle  of  the 
pond. 

This  bog,  a natural  phenomenon, 
and  part  of  the  natural  succession  of 
ponds  returning  to  dry  land,  was  real- 


ter, I found,  meshed  into  the  matrix 
of  sphagnum  moss  on  the  bog,  cran- 
berries, pitcher  plants,  sundews,  and 
an  occasional  Jack-in-the-pulpit  that 
was  entirely  out  of  place  in  this  marsh 
environment.  1 also  found  growing, 
near  one  end  of  the  bog,  stalks  of 
water  hemlock,  an  innocent  looking 
plant,  but  in  reality  one  of  the  deadli- 
est of  all  flowering  plants! 

It  is  always  a delight  to  find  pitcher 
plants  with  their  red  to  green  leaves, 
contrasting  vividly  against  the  lighter 
shades  of  sphagnum  and  other 
mosses.  This  plant,  Sarracenia  pur- 
purea, is  regarded  by  many  as  one  of 
the  oddities  of  the  plant  world.  It  is 
known  locally  by  such  intriguing 
names  as  Indian  dipper,  huntsman’s 
cup,  and  side-saddle  flower.  Though 
originally  found  throughout  eastern 
United  States,  from  Florida  to  Labra- 
dor, the  draining  of  marshes  and  dry- 
ing up  of  ponds  has  made  it  increas- 
ingly scarce. 

When  you  visit  beaver  ponds,  be 
sure  to  notice  this  marsh  plant.  You 
can’t  help  admiring  the  pinkish-tan  to 
yellow  flower  growing  on  the  tall 
stem,  with  clusters  of  hollow  leaves 
shaped  like  a pitcher  at  the  base.  A 
closely  related  species  found  in  the 
Deep  South,  is  Sarracenia  flava, 
which  has  trumpet  shaped  leaves  and 
yellow  flowers. 

The  vase-like  leaves  of  the  pitcher 
plant  are  kept  partly  filled  with 
trapped  rain  water;  cell  linings  within 
secrete  digestive  enzymes  which  are 
mixed  with  the  trapped  water.  The  in- 


terior region  contains  rows  of  hairy 
bristles.  The  whole  arrangement  is  an 
effective  insect  trap.  Spiders,  flies, 
bees  and  mosquitoes  which  fall  into 
the  deep  wells  are  quickly  doomed  to 
die.  Unable  to  escape,  they  drown 
and  the  plant  happily  puts  away 
another  meal.  The  decaying  insect 
body  is  digested  and  absorbed  to  pro- 
vide needed  protein  and  minerals. 
Oddly,  however,  there  is  a species  of 
moth,  scientists  say,  which  has  dis- 
covered how  to  live  in  the  pitcher 
plant  without  sacrificing  its  life. 

The  plant’s  shallow  roots  also  gain 
nourishment  from  the  bog  when  in- 
sect meals  are  scarce. 


Though  not  a true 
marsh  plant,  the  Jack-in- 
the-pulpit  is  sometimes 
found  along  beaver  ponds. 
A pause  to  examine  the  lit- 
tle preacher  standing  inside 
the  flower  hood,  is  good  for 
a chuckle  or  two. 


The  plant’s  future  would  probably 
be  less  precarious,  if  more  people 
understood  the  plant’s  effectiveness 
as  a check  on  insects  that  are  bother- 
some to  them.  In  the  past,  the  pitcher 
has  been  dug  up  extensively  from 
ponds  and  marshes,  potted  and  taken 
indoors  by  the  plant-plucking  public, 
until  the  bug  trapper  is  now  increas- 
ingly scarce.  A chance  to  find  some 
growing  in  out-of-the-way  beaver 
ponds  is  encouraging. 

Another  marsh  inhabitant  of  older 
beaver  ponds,  and  one  that  also  re- 
verses the  rule  of  animals  devouring 
plants,  is  sundew  (Drosera),  of  which 
several  species  are  found  in  Pennsyl- 
vania. The  sundew  sends  up  a slender 
stalk  which  bears  small  white  flowers 
in  summer.  At  the  base  are  clusters  of 
small,  round,  red-colored  leaves 
covered  with  numerous  hairs.  These 
glandular  structures  produce  sticky  li- 
quids which  collect  on  the  hairs.  The 
droplets,  glistening  like  dew  in  the 
sunlight,  give  the  plant  its  name. 

When  an  insect  alights  on  the  leaf, 
it  sticks  fast.  The  leaf  and  protruding 
hairs,  bend  toward  the  victim  until  it 
is  surrounded  into  a trap-like  grip. 
Protein  digesting  enzymes  are  se- 
creted, and  the  insect  is  prepared  for 
absorption.  After  the  meal,  the  hairs 
and  leaf  return  to  their  normal  up- 
right position.  Strangely,  inorganic 
substances  — bits  of  sand,  leaves, 
twigs,  etc.  — that  occasionally  drop 
onto  the  leaves  do  not  stimulate  secre- 
tion of  the  digestive  fluid. 


Tiny  moss  plants  of  many  varieties,  cover  old  logs  and  bogs,  like 
so  much  velvet. 


Other  insect  devouring  plants  grow 
in  beaver  ponds  and  are  found  by  the 
searching  eyes  of  watchful  fishermen. 
A look  below  the  surface  often  re- 
veals bladderwort,  (Utricularia)  a 
plant  that  is  truly  aquatic.  It  has 
small  sacs  or  bladders  on  the  sub- 
merged leaves.  Open  at  one  end,  the 
bladders  have  valve-like  lids  with 
downward  pointing  bristles  at  the  en- 
trance. Small  aquatic  insects  and 
larvae  that  swim  into  the  bladders 
cannot  escape.  The  victims  contribute 
to  the  plant’s  nutrition. 

The  venus  fly  trap,  perhaps  the 
best  known  insect  trapper,  is  not  part 
of  the  flora  of  Pennsylvania,  but  is  at 
home  in  the  Carolinas. 

Stalks  of  Water  Hemlock  (Cicuta 
maculata),  add  to  the  surprises  found 
on  some  bogs,  and  marshy  edges  of 
beaver  ponds.  It  is  similar  to  poison 


hemlock,  which  is  most  probably  the 
plant  that  poisoned  Socrates  at  the 
hands  of  the  Athenians. 

Water  Hemlock  is  easily  identified. 
Leaves  are  smooth,  somewhat  celery- 
like. Flowers  are  white,  forming  a flat 
topped  umbrella-like  cluster  similar 
to  wild  carrot  or  Queen  Anne’s  lace. 
Stems  are  rigid,  hollow  and  smooth. 
It  is  a perennial,  much  as  the  pitcher 
and  sundew. 

Sometimes  called  “beaver  poi- 
son”, it  apparently  has  caused  the 
death  of  some  log-cutting  rodents. 
The  plant  has  also  poisoned  cattle 
that  injest  it  while  grazing  on  grasses 
growing  beside  brooks  and  ponds.  It 
is  a good  plant  to  leave  alone! 

The  bog  is  filled  with  other  interest- 
ing plants  — the  bog  asphodel, 
ragged  fringed  orchid,  bracken  fern, 
buttonbush,  and  occasionally  a Jack- 


in-the-pulpit, though  this  plant  is 
more  at  home  in  woodlands  than  in 
marshes.  Seeds  of  this  plant  may  have 
floated  in  on  water  from  the  brook, 
to  settle  here  and  take  root. 

Marsh  plants,  like  the  pond,  are 
part  of  a fleeting  scene.  All  are  de- 
pendent on  the  beaver  keeping  an 
adequate  supply  of  water  impounded. 
When,  for  one  reason  or  another, 
these  log-cutting  rodents  disappear, 
the  dam  falls  into  disrepair.  Water 
seeps  out.  The  ecology  reverts  back  to 
the  original  dry  land  and  brook. 
Meadow  grasses  take  hold,  giving 
way  to  bushy  plants,  evergreens,  and 
finally,  the  beech-maple  climax.  All 
evidence  of  the  pond  is  eradicated. 
But,  for  a short  span  of  time,  the  area 
offered  fishing,  a chance  to  observe 
wildlife,  and  the  abundant  flora 
growing  in  and  around  the  ponds. 


V^raneflies  are  the  largest  aquatic 
insects  of  the  Order  Diptera.  Mem- 
bers of  the  Tipulidae  family,  the 
adults  resemble  oversize  mosquitoes 
with  narrow  wings  and  long,  gangly 
legs.  They  are  slow,  awkward  fliers, 
and  most  anglers  are  familiar  with 
their  presence  along  the  margins  of 
both  streams  and  stillwaters.  One 
species,  popularly  known  as  the 
Whirling  Cranefly,  has  distinctively 
barred  wings,  which  — at  least  to  the 
fly  tyer  — resemble  grizzly  hackle 
tips. 


I first  became  aware  of  cranefly 
larvae  as  a neophyte  fly  fisher  back  in 
the  1940s.  I was  fishing  the  peniten- 
tiary water  of  Spring  Creek  in  Centre 
county,  when  a nearby  angler  landed 
a large  brown  trout.  He  killed  the 
trout  with  a sharp  swat  of  the  priest, 
and  when  he  found  it  would  not  fit  in 
his  creel,  he  waded  ashore  and  laid  it 
on  the  grass  at  the  edge  of  the  stream. 
As  1 stood  admiring  his  catch  at  close 
hand,  the  friendly  old  man  offered, 
“These  big  trout  sure  love  water- 
worms!” 

I suppose  my  blank  expression  con- 
veyed a lack  of  understanding  so  he 


rummaged  through  his  bait  box  and 
extracted  a rather  large,  grub-like  lar- 
va covered  with  wet  mud.  After  rins- 
ing it,  he  held  the  creature  in  his  palm 
for  my  inspection.  It  was  robust, 
olive  in  coloration,  and  amazingly 
translucent.  I quickly  appreciated 
why  large  trout  were  fond  of  these 
succulent  larvae,  but  it  was  awhile  be- 
fore I was  to  learn  that  waterworms 
are  cranefly  larvae. 

The  Tipulidae  family  comprises 
about  1500  cranefly  species  and  those 
of  the  genus  Tipula  are  the  largest, 


their  larvae  sometimes  reaching  a 
length  of  three  inches.  The  larvae  of 
some  species  live  in  silt,  decayed 
leaves,  or  detritus  along  the  shoreline, 
while  others  inhabit  gravel  or  rocks  in 
riffles.  They  range  in  coloration  from 
dirty  brownish-olive  to  greyish  or  off- 
white,  and  the  anterior  end  is  often 
darker. 

Adult  craneflies  are  rather  solitary 
creatures,  never  appearing  in  num- 
bers approximating  the  “hatches”  of 
aquatic  insects  with  which  anglers  are 
most  familiar  with  on  trout  streams. 
Large  skater -type  dry  flies  are  often 
fished  to  represent  the  adults,  as  are 


specific  patterns  such  as  Harry 
Darbee’s  Cranefly  and  Dud  Soper’s 
Gangle-legs,  both  of  which  employ 
realistic  wings  and  large  parachute 
hackles.  The  insect’s  pupal  stage  is  of 
little  importance  to  the  fly  fisherman, 
since  pupation  occurs  out  of  the 
water.  However,  the  larvae  are  a dif- 
ferent story.  Trout  can  be  frequently 
seen  rooting  through  soft  bottom 
matter  which  they  seem  to  know  har- 
bors such  tidbits  as  burrowing  mayfly 
nymphs,  dragonfly  nymphs,  and  the 
often-present  cranefly  larvae. 

Translucency  is  a desirable  quality 
in  many  subsurface  flies.  If  the  natu- 
rals displaying  this  feature  are  large, 
and  if  translucency  is  a dominant 
characteristic,  its  importance  be- 
comes magnified.  Such  is  the  case 
with  many  cranefly  larvae,  yet  direct 
translucency  is  not  easy  to  achieve  in 
an  artificial  fly.  At  first,  it  would 
seem  that  constructing  a body  of 
semi-transparent  material  would  ac- 
complish this,  but  the  opaque  hook 
shank  destroys  the  effect.  It  is  bet- 
ter — and  more  effective  from  an 
angling  standpoint  — to  create  the  il- 
lusion of  translucency. 

In  the  Cranefly  Larva  pattern  illus- 
trated here,  the  abdomen  is  first 
dressed  with  a heavy  dubbing  of  natu- 
ral or  synthetic  fur  applied  to  waxed 
tying  thread.  Then  transparent  Swan- 
nundaze  is  wound  over  the  fur  in 
slightly  spaced  turns.  Using  the  point 
of  a dubbing  needle,  the  exposed  fur 
is  then  picked  out  to  form  a filmy 
overlay,  through  which  the  shiny 
Swannundaze  is  barely  visible.  Sub- 
merged in  water,  the  pattern  takes  on 
a three-dimensional  aspect  which  sug- 
gests translucency  — it  has  proven 
effective  in  many  types  of  water. 

The  Cranefly  Larva  should  be 
fished  dead-drift  along  the  bottom, 
paying  particular  attention  to  the 
slackwater  edges  of  large  pools  where 
dead  leaves  and  debris  accumulate. 
Deep  fishing  requires  the  use  of  a 
sinking  line  and  short  leader,  or,  if 
you  prefer  as  I do,  a floating  line  and 
long  leader  with  a little  weight  added 
to  the  leader  or  built  into  the  fly.  The 
pattern  may  be  self-weighted  during 
dressing  by  winding  a few  turns  of 
lead  wire  behind  the  eye  before  dress- 
ing the  dark  thorax.  Sizes  #8  to  #14, 
3X  long  will  cover  the  range  com- 
monly encountered  in  Pennsylvania 
waters. 


Fly  Tying 

A Cranefly  Larva 


by  Chauncy  K.  Lively 
Photos  by  author 
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Dressing  the  Crane  fly  Larva: 

1.  Clamp  a 3X  long  hook  in 
vise  (size  ttlO  shown)  and  tie  in 
olive  6/0  prewaxed  thread  at 
bend.  Cut  a 5”  length  of  clear 
Swannundaze  and  trim  one 
end  to  a taper.  Tie  in  the  ta- 
pered end  with  several  tight 
turns. 

2.  Apply  tacky  wax  to  about 
3”  of  the  working  thread  and 
roll  a heavy  dubbing  of 
brownish-olive  fur  or  synthetic 
onto  the  thread  with  finger- 
tips. 


3.  Wind  dubbing  forward  to 
form  an  untapered  abdomen 
and  tie  off  about  1/4  shank 
length  behind  eye. 


4.  Wind  Swannundaze  over 
dubbed  abdomen  in  slightly 
spaced  turns  and  tie  off  at  fore 
end  of  abdomen.  Trim  excess. 
With  dubbing  needle,  pick  out 
fur  between  turns  of  Swan- 
nundaze. 


3. 


5. 


5.  Form  a 3”  dubbing  loop 
with  the  working  thread  and 
insert  several  tufts  of  brown- 
ish-black fur.  Then  close  the 
loop,  trapping  the  fur  between 
the  strands,  and  clamp  hackle 
pliers  to  the  doubled  thread. 
Then  spin  the  pliers,  twisting 
the  fur  to  a heavy  chenille. 

6.  Wind  the  fur  chenille  over 
the  thorax  area,  brushing  back 
the  fur  with  each  turn.  Tie  off 
behind  eye,  allowing  space  for 
head.  Tie  off  and  trim  excess 
dubbing  loop.  Finally,  build  a 
neat  head  with  thread,  whip- 
finish  and  apply  cement  to 
head. 
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Look  Before  You  Leap 

While  fishing  through  the  ice  at 
Leaser  Lake,  Carl  Laudenslager  of 
Emmaus,  hooked  into  a respectable 
rainbow  trout. 

After  a brief  tussle,  he  managed  to 
lift  the  fish  straight  up  through  the 
hole.  Before  he  could  swing  it  onto 
the  ice,  the  trout  broke  free  of  the 
hook  and  dropped  back  into  the  hole, 
which  normally  means  freedom  for 
the  fish  and  frustration  for  the 
fisherman.  Carl  was,  of  course, 
disappointed  when  he  saw  this  occur, 
but  was  delighted  when  the  rainbow 
trout,  noted  for  its  jumping  ability 
and  not  always  for  its  sense  of  direc- 
tion, leaped  out  of  the  hole  and 
landed  on  the  ice.  Before  it  could 
blunder  its  way  back  into  the  hole 
again,  Carl  tucked  it  away  in  his 
creel.  This  fish  had  not  been  exposed 
to  the  old  adage  of  “look  before  you 
leap”. 

Fred  Mussel 
Waterways  Patrolman 
Lehigh  County 


Wife? 

Presenting  an  ice  fishing  clinic  on 
Bessemer  Lake,  Lawrence  County, 
with  Officer  Houck,  Deputy  Ziegler, 
and  John  Greathouse,  area  sports- 
men and  expert  fishermen  assisted  in 
conducting  a fish  filleting  demonstra- 
tion. 

The  spectators  were  keenly  inter- 
ested in  the  demonstration.  As  I ob- 
served the  group,  one  little  boy  about 
7 years  old  didn’t  appear  to  be  inter- 
ested in  the  proceedings.  I asked  him 
if  he  wanted  to  get  up  front  to  see 
how  a fish  was  filleted,  he  replied  by 
saying  he  wasn’t  interested,  because 
when  he  gets  older  and  gets  married, 
his  wife  will  fillet  all  the  fish  he 
catches. 

Walter  G.  Lazusky, 
Supervisor 
Northwest  Region 


Fish  Tale? 

Honorary  Deputy  Waterways  Pa- 
trolman Bernie  Snyder,  alias  or 
“Sweet  Old  Bernie”,  related  this  fish 
story  to  me  during  a deputy  training 
meeting. 

It  seems  “Sweet  Old  Bernie”  was 
fishing  in  a local  lake,  and  hooked  in- 
to a very  large  fish.  After  a length  of 
time  of  tugging  and  pulling,  trying  to 
land  this  biggie,  Bernie  spotted  a 
“scuba  diver”,  nearby  on  the  shore 
and  requested  his  aid.  The  diver,  a 
short  time  later,  emerged  from  the 
water,  and  stated  to  Bernie  that  the 
big  fish  was  inside  an  old  car  body. 
Bernie,  being  the  fisherman  that  he  is, 
told  the  diver  to  get  back  into  the  wa- 
ter and  chase  that  big  fish  out  of  the 
car  body  so  he  could  land  it.  The 
diver  said  that  he  couldn’t  do  that, 
and  Bernie  asked  why?  The  diver 
stated  that  every  time  he  got  near  that 
big  fish  inside  the  car  body,  the  fish 
would  wind  up  the  car  windows. 

Jim  Smith 

Waterways  Patrolman 

Armstrong  County 


Explanations 

Two  individuals,  who  were  fishing 
together,  were  apprehended  for  using 
more  than  the  legal  number  of  ice 
fishing  devices.  They  explained  their 
misdeeds  to  the  deputy  and  me  in  the 
following  manner: 

The  first  one  said  that  he  was  using 
six  tip-ups  (one  over  the  legal  limit) 
because  the  fish  weren’t  biting.  The 
second  said  that  he  was  using  six  de- 
vices because  the  fish  were  biting. 

Confusing,  but  sorry  gents,  neither 
one  is  a valid  and  legal  explanation 
for  using  more  than  the  legal  number 
of  devices. 

Bud  Flyte 
Waterways  Patrolman 
Somerset  County 


Proud 

In  the  reading  of  two  old  history 
books  about  my  hometown  of  Tama- 
qua,  located  in  Schuylkill  County,  I 
was  pleasantly  surprised  to  find  that 
the  town  is  simply  loaded  with  a lot  of 
firsts  for  this  good  old  U.S.  of  A. 

Just  a very  few,  such  as  — Consid- 
er if  you  will,  that  Tamaqua  had  the 
first  commercial  railroad  in  the  entire 
United  States!  I could  just  go  on  and 
on,  but  what  might  be  very  interesting 
to  many  fishermen  is;  Tamaqua  had 
the  first  fish  hatchery  in  the  United 
States. 

Physician  J.C.F.  Schriner  had  a 
farm  on  the  Owl  Creek  where  he  built 
a series  of  wooden  dams  and  stocked 
these  with  trout.  He  had  in  mind  the 
centennial  celebration  in  Philadel- 
phia, set  for  1876,  the  one  hundredth 
anniversary  of  the  signing  of  the 
Declaration  of  Independence.  Dr. 
Schriner  ingeniously  fed  his  prize 
trout  by  suspending  calves  heads  and 
other  delectable  meats  over  the  dams. 
The  sun  and  air  took  their  toll,  the 
meat  ripened  with  worms,  and  the 
worms  dropped  into  the  water  and 
the  trout  fattened!  A few  days  before 
the  Philadelphia  celebration,  some 
unknown  scoundrels  crept  in  the 
cover  of  night  to  the  wooden  dams 
and  broke  them  open,  and  the  fat 
trout  escaped  to  freedom. 

Oh,  yes  ....  among  the  many 
other  firsts  for  this  grand  little  old 
town  is  that  there’s  just  one  com- 
munity in  the  United  States  named 
Tamaqua,  and  we  think  it’s  a proud, 
pretty,  and  progressive  name. 

Claude  N.  Neifert 
Waterways  Patrolman 
N.  Luzerne  County 


A First  — We  Think 

On  July  16,  1981,  I was  on  a fishing 
trip  to  East  Branch  Lake;  fishing  for 
muskies  with  a large  Cisco  Kid  lure.  I 
cast,  had  a hit,  and  reeled  in  a 16%  in- 
ch walleye  pike.  This  was  perhaps  the 
first  recorded  legal  walleye  taken 
from  this  body  of  water  since  the 
stocking  program  began  in  the  mid- 
70s.  We,  of  the  Fish  Commission  are 
hopeful  that  this  is  the  beginning  of  a 
great  fishery. 

Bernie  Ambrose 
Waterways  Patrolman 
Elk  County 
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A Lesson? 

We  had  placed  a marker  buoy 
about  80  feet  from  a dock  on  Lake 
Wallenpaupack  in  order  to  have  us  a 
definite  distance,  to  check  for  viola- 
tions of  the  slow  minimum  height 
swell  speed  regulation. 

We  had  placed  it  near  Kipp  Island 
and  apprehended  a boater  who  had 
gone  between  the  marker  and  a dock. 
He  was  not  very  happy  about  being 
caught,  and  when  he  talked  to  me  the 
next  day  he  said  that  he  thought  it 
was  just  garbage  floating  on  the  wa- 
ter. He  was  informed  that  we  had 
trouble  keeping  the  marker  on  the 
water  because  every  juvenile  that 
passed  in  a boat  would  go  and  pick  it 
up,  and  we  would  have  to  remeasure 
to  set  it  again.  Each  juvenile  that  we 
stopped  with  our  marker  stated  that 
he  thought  it  was  garbage  floating 
and  they  didn’t  want  to  see  that  kind 
of  thing  in  this  lake.  It  would  seem  to 
me  that  a lot  of  adults  could  take  a 
lesson  from  these  kids.  Oh  yes,  and 
the  adult  that  was  talking  to  us  didn’t 
say  a thing  when  informed  of  this.  He 
just  walked  away. 

Joseph  E.  Bartley 
Waterways  Patrolman 
Pike  County 


Fishing  Ills 

Things  get  kind  of  slow  during  the 
off  season  up  here  in  the  mountains, 
so  I decided  to  dig  into  the  memory 
bank  for  a story. 

Many  years  ago  a “Fish  Warden’’ 
named  Stan  and  a “Game  Warden” 
named  George,  were  checking  fisher- 
men in  Allegheny  County.  The  two 
officers  met  a man  with  an  undersized 
bass  for  which  he  agreed  to  pay  the 
$10.00  fine  on  a field  settlement. 
Continuing  on,  they  met  another 
group  of  anglers,  and  public  relations 
minded  George  decided  to  offer 
some  advice  to  keep  the  fishermen 
out  of  trouble  with  the  law.  George 
offered,  “Don’t  be  keeping  any  of 
those  short  bass  because  they  carry  a 
$10.00  fine,  and  if  you  eat  them  they 
will  give  you  INDIGESTION!”  One 
man  looked  up  grinning  from  ear  to 
ear  and  commented,  “Man,  they 
give  me  PENDA-SIDE-US!” 

Don  Parrish 
Waterways  Patrolman 
McKean  County 
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NEW  ST  A TE  RECORD 
STRIPED  BASS  SET 

The  Pennsylvania  Fish  Commis- 
sion has  announced  the  setting  of  a 
new  state  record  for  striped  bass.  It 
was  an  ice  fishing  trip  that  Carl 
“Sonny”  Grubb  will  never  forget. 
Grubb,  of  Huntingdon,  R.  D.  #3,  was 
fishing  through  the  ice  on  Raystown 
Lake  when  the  fish  hit  his  tip-up 
which  he  had  baited  with  a three-inch 
shiner.  It  was  soon  obvious  this  was 
not  your  typical  run-of-the-mill  fish. 
When  it  was  all  over,  and  the  big  fish 
was  finally  wrestled  through  an  eight- 
inch  hole,  Grubb  found  himself  star- 
ing almost  in  disbelief  at  the  biggest 
striped  bass  to  come  out  of  Rays- 
town, yet.  . .and  a new  state  record. 
Weighing  in  at  22  pounds,  four 
ounces,  this  fish  breaks  by  nearly 
two-and-a-half  pounds,  the  previous 
record  which  was  established  just  last 
May.  The  big  fish,  which  measured 
38  inches,  was  taken  in  late  afternoon 
on  March  1,  1982  just  as  Grubb  was 
about  to  give  up  fishing  for  the  day. 

Scale  samples  taken  from  the  fish 
were  examined  by  Fish  Commission 
biologists  who  confirmed  the  fish  was 
among  the  first  stripers  stocked  in  the 
8,300-acre  lake.  The  Commission’s 
initial  planting  of  striped  bass  in 
Raystown  occurred  in  1973.  This 
makes  the  new  state  record  fish  nine 
years  old. 

A striped  bass  through  the  ice?  Un- 
usual perhaps,  but  then  the  fishing  at 
Raystown  Lake  has  presented  many  a 
surprise.  Anglers  are  anxious  to  see 
what  the  spring  striper  fishing  will 
bring.  Another  new  state  record? 
Many  Raystown  anglers  believe  that 
to  be  entirely  possible,  saying  the  rec- 
ord won’t  stop  at  22  pounds. 

NEW  LAKE  ERIE  SPORT 
FISHING  REGULA  TIONS 

With  the  breakup  of  ice  on  Lake 
Erie  and  Presque  Isle  Bay,  the  Fish 
Commission  is  reminding  anglers 
about  the  newly  adopted  regulations 
affecting  sport  fishing  in  the  big  lake. 
Revised  creel  limits  and  minimum 
sizes  are  now  in  effect  for  panfish  and 
walleye,  as  the  Commission  acts  to 


enhance  yellow  perch  populations 
and  maintain  a stable  walleye  fishery. 
Anglers  are  cautioned  that  some  of 
the  information  contained  on  page  35 
of  the  summary  book  of  regulations 
they  received  with  their  fishing  license 
is  no  longer  valid. 

As  a result  of  the  regulations 
adopted  by  the  Commission  in  Jan- 
uary of  this  year,  anglers  are  limited 
to  keeping  six  15-inch  or  longer  wall- 
eye daily.  The  new  creel  limit  for  pan- 
fish is  50  per  day.  There  is  no  mini- 
mum size  for  panfish,  which  includes 
yellow  perch,  sunfish,  crappies, 
suckers  and  carp.  Smelt  and  sheeps- 
head  are  not  included  in  the  list  of 
panfish  and  thus  are  not  affected  by 
the  new  regulations. 

Anglers  planning  to  fish  in  Lake 
Erie  or  Presque  Isle  Bay  are  urged  to 
become  familiar  with  these  changes 
and  to  mark  their  summary  book 
with  the  new  sizes  and  creel  limits. 

With  adoption  of  these  regulations, 
the  Commission  also  made  several 
changes  affecting  commercial  fishing 
and  the  marketing  or  selling  of  fish 
caught  by  sport  anglers.  Under  the 
new  regulations,  only  persons  pos- 
sessing a valid  commercial  license 
may  sell  fish  caught  from  Presque  Isle 
Bay,  Lake  Erie  and  its  tributaries. 
For  further  information,  anglers  may 
contact  any  Fish  Commission  office. 

SHAD  HOT  LINE 

Beginning  April  1,  the  Delaware 
River  Shad  Fishermen’s  Association 
will  be  operating  a SHAD  HOT 
LINE.  The  Hot  Line  will  be  in  service 
24  hours  a day,  seven  days  a week, 
and  will  provide  pertinent  informa- 
tion to  the  shad  fishermen. 

Shad  fishing  in  the  Delaware  River 
can  often  be  an  “iffy”  situation,  but 
with  the  Hot  Line  informing  anglers 
of  river  conditions,  water  tempera- 
tures, approximate  location  of  the 
main  shad  run  and  the  number  of  fish 
taken  in  nets  by  commercial  fisher- 
men, a lot  of  the  guesswork  is  taken 
care  of. 

The  SHAD  HOT  LINE  number  is 
215-866-1155.  It  will  be  in  operation 
April  1 to  June  10. 


Willard  T.  Johns 


Willard  T.  Johns,  Director  of  the 
Fish  Commission’s  Office  of  Infor- 
mation, passed  away  on  February 
19,  1982.  Mr.  Johns  had  held  the 
position  for  over  13  years.  His  total 
state  service  exceeded  33  years. 

Prior  to  his  employment  with  the 
Fish  Commission,  Mr.  Johns  served 
as  Assistant  Chief  of  the  Conserva- 
tion Education  Division  of  the  Na- 
tional Wildlife  Federation,  Educa- 
tion and  Information  Specialist  for 
the  Pennsylvania  Game  Commis- 
sion, and  as  Editor  of  the  “Game 
News”. 

Mr.  Johns  also  was  a charter 
member  of  the  Pennsylvania  Out- 
door Writers  Association,  serving  as 
President,  Secretary,  and  Executive 
Director.  He  was  honored  with  a 
Meritorious  Award  by  the  Writers  at 
their  Fall  Banquet  in  1981. 

Mr.  Johns  earned  a B.S.  degree  in 
Wildlife  Conservation  from  the  Uni- 
versity of  Maine,  and  served  in  the 
Armed  Forces  as  a second  Lieuten- 
ant, Platoon  Leader,  and  Staff  Of- 
ficer, and  was  called  to  active  duty 
in  1943  and  again  in  1952. 

Surviving  are  his  wife,  Mrs. 

Vivian  H.;  three  daughters,  Mrs. 
Patricia  Maines,  Mrs.  Joanne 
McMullen,  and  Jennifer;  a son, 
Thomas;  a brother  Allan;  three 
grandchildren;  a niece  and  a 
nephew. 
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Section  404  in  Jeopardy? 


amended  in  1977  by  the  Clean  Water  Act,  were  enacted  to  restore  and 
maintain  the  chemical,  physical  and  biological  integrity  of  the  nation’s  wa- 
ters. Keeping  the  Commonwealth’s  water  clean  and  restoring  those  that  are 
not  fishable,  bootable,  and  even  drinkable,  is  territory  the  Pennsylvania 
Fish  Commission  has  staked  out,  although  other  agencies  have  the  lead  role  by  statute.  Thus,  we 
are  delighted  to  have  federal  government  involved.  Most  of  us  are  familiar  with  Section  404  of 
the  Clean  Water  Act,  which  enables  the  Corps  of  Engineers  to  issue  permits  for  the  discharge  of 
dredged  or  fill  material  into  the  waters  of  the  Commonwealth  and  Section  301  prohibits  any  per- 
son from  discharging  pollutants  into  waters  without  a permit.  Section  404  has  been  one  of  the 
great  tools  that  we  have  been  able  to  use  in  our  efforts  to  maintain  our  waters  the  best  that  we 
can  get. 

As  part  of  the  study  of  burdensome  regulations,  the  Reagan  Administration  has  designated  a 
committee,  chaired  by  Vice  President  Bush,  titled  “The  Presidential  Task  Force  on  Regulatory 
Relief’’.  We  are  sorry  to  ted  you  that  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Army,  William  Gianelli,  and 
personnel  from  David  Stockman’s  Office  of  Management  and  Budget  suggest  eliminating  the  404 
permitting  business  on  everything  but  navigable  waters.  This,  to  a great  extent,  would  leave  un- 
protected by  the  federal  Act,  the  tributaries  and  adjacent  wetlands. 

Wetlands  are  a most  important  resource  and  certainly  we  want  to  see  universal  application  of 
dredge  and  fill  disposal  regulations,  as  well  as  pollution  discharge  regulations.  The  effect  of 
maintaining  Sections  404  and  301  protection  is  in  the  best  interests  of  ad  of  the  people.  Surely  we 
don’t  have  to  explain  to  our  readers  the  values  of  wetlands  or  water  pollution  control,  flood 
damage  reduction,  erosion  and  sediment  control,  groundwater  recharge  or  the  benefits  realized 
by  fish  and  wildlife. 

Fourteen  nationally  recognized  groups  reacted  to  the  proposed  Army/OMB  proposals,  includ- 
ing the  National  Wildlife  Federation,  the  Natural  Resources  Defense  Council,  the  Sierra  Club, 
the  Environmental  Defense  Fund,  the  Environmental  Policy  Center,  the  International  Associa- 
tion of  Fish  and  Wildlife  Agencies,  and  of  course  the  Pennsylvania  Fish  Commission.  We  have 
ad  said  that  the  present  permit  application  process  is  highly  efficient,  in  spite  of  what  Assistant 
Secretary  Gianelli  has  alleged.  Our  first  report  was  that  Vice  President  Bush  has  reserved  his 
opinion,  but  has  indicated  some  agreement  with  the  position  taken  by  so  many  environmental  or- 
ganizations. 

We  hope  that  Section  404  will  remain  as  the  Congress  originally  intended  it.  In  the  meantime, 
however,  just  in  case  the  whole  thing  fads  apart,  we  are  working  together  with  the  Pennsylvania 
Department  of  Environmental  Resources,  the  Pennsylvania  Game  Commission,  the  U.S.  Fish 
and  Wildlife  Service,  and  staff  from  both  the  Pennsylvania  House  of  Representatives  and  Senate 
in  an  effort  to  have  adequately  protective  legislation,  either  underway  or  in  place  if  and  when  the 
federal  government  should  let  us  down. 


T„ 


he  Federal  Water  Pollution  Control  Act  amendments  of  1972,  further 


Ralph  W.  Abele,  Executive  Director 
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Covers  — In  an  effort  to  gather  information  on  wild  trout  populations, 
Fish  Commission  biologists  electro-shock  the  Letort.  Photo  by  Dave 
Wolf  (see  story  on  page  17). 
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A Poem 

The  following  poem  was  submitted  to 
us  by  Margaret  Humes  Collins.  Mar- 
garet is  87  years  of  age.  I thought  you 
might  enjoy  it.  Ed 

All  fishermen,  they  say 
Are  proved  to  dance  and  shout, 

When  casting  flies  into  a stream 
They  land  a rainbow  trout! 

Now  I have  watched  such  men, 

Their  patience  so  bewilders  me, 

They  stand  waist  deep  in  water  high 
As  moveless  as  a tree. 

So  proud  of  hobo  clothes  they  are, 

So  quietly  they  wait, 

Just  casting  flies  and  wondering  if 
The  fish  will  take  the  bait. 

No  end  to  hours,  nor  to  days. 

They  go  and  go  again 
Before  the  dawn,  they’re  up  and 
gone, 

These  funny,  grown-up  men. 

But  little  boys  by  the  creekside, 

A-whistling  as  they  go 

Don ’t  count  their  trout  by  singles, 

But  by  the  string,  you  know. 

Can  it  be  that  our  dear  menfolk. 
Casting,  casting,  to  and  fro 
Are  just  thinking  of  their  boyhood 
In  the  days  of  long  ago? 

Do  they  see  again  the  brooklets 
Tumbling,  twisting,  winding  on, 

On  and  on,  now  and  forever 
Until  time  and  place  are  gone? 

Margaret  Humes  Collins 


Lost  Equipment 

Last  year  while  fishing  Spruce 
Creek,  Paul  Balough  of  Ebensburg 
and  his  son  found  fly  fishing  equip- 
ment. The  equipment,  which  consists 
mostly  of  hand-tied  flies,  can  be 
claimed  by  calling  Mr.  Balough  at 
814-472-8226. 


Take  A Day  Off . . . 

A few  of  us  in  northwestern  Penn- 
sylvania are  in  the  process  of  produc- 
ing a pilot  for  a series  of  television 
programs,  to  act  as  a tour  guide  to 
sports  fishing  in  the  Erie  County 
area.  There  is  a sincere  interest  on  the 
part  of  a growing  number  of  local 
sportsmen  to  promote  the  area,  and 
at  the  same  time  enhance  the  image  of 
today’s  fishermen. 

However,  my  letter  is  not  mainly 
about  our  project,  but  it  is  to  ac- 
knowledge the  Pennsylvania  Fish 
Commission’s  fine  commitment  to 
provide  a superb  atmosphere  in  which 
excellent  fishing  is  at  hand  nearly 
everywhere  in  the  vicinity. 

We  too  easily  forget,  or  take  for 
granted,  the  excellent  job  your  office 
does.  Never  before  have  I paid  wit- 
ness to  such  department-wide  team 
work. 

It  has  been  my  pleasure,  in  these 
past  few  weeks,  to  become  ac- 
quainted with  Bill  Willis,  foreman  at 
the  Corry  Fish  Hatchery.  I could  not 
have  asked  for  cooperation  and  cour- 
tesy like  that  which  was  extended  to 
us. 

This  project  would  probably  not 
have  developed  beyond  the  “idea” 
stage  without  Gary  Moore,  an  Erie 
waterways  patrolman.  I really  want 
you  to  know  of  this  gentleman’s  gen- 
uine concern  and  commitment  to  the 
goals  of  the  Commission. 

From  my  firsthand  experience  in 
dealing  with  these  two  fellows,  I feel  I 
have  gained  invaluable  insight  to  the 
challenge  your  office  is  facing. 

Sometimes  we  all  feel  that  regula- 
tions are  directed  at  a particular 
group  or  interest.  I have  found 
through  working  with  men  like  these, 
that  more  often  than  not  we  suffer 
from  “tunnel  vision,”  in  that  we 
don’t  have  to  maintain  the  broad 
scope  of  the  entire  picture  as  the 
Commission  does. 

Once  again,  a big  thank  you  to 
your  department  and  especially  these 
two  fine  examples  of  concerned  offic- 
ers. 


Take  a day  off  . . . 
and  go  fishing!!! 

Ric  Fuller 
Erie,  PA 


Boneless  Shad 

For  several  years  I’ve  been  hooked 
on  shad  fishing.  The  fighting  nature 
of  these  fish,  and  the  feeling  that  each 
time  a shad  is  on  the  fish  has  a good 
chance  of  winning  the  battle,  has 
made  me  a shad  fanatic. 

A common  problem  fishermen 
have  with  shad  is  how  to  get  rid  of  the 
bones  when  preparing  the  fish  for  the 
table.  I tried  de-boning  shad  for  sev- 
eral years,  and  after  approximately  50 
minutes  per  fish  most  bones  were  re- 
moved and  the  fish  was  ready  for  the 
grill.  This  tedious  work  took  some  of 
the  pleasure  out  of  each  shad  venture. 

The  1981  season  produced  enough 
shad  so  I could  experiment  in  cooking 
the  fish  so  that  all  the  bones  would  be 
dissolved.  The  fish  would  remain 
moist,  and  the  flavor  would  be  re- 
tained. After  numerous  efforts,  I 
achieved  these  goals.  Directions  are: 
Using  a clean,  scaled  shad  with 
head,  tail  and  all  fins  removed, 
place  a piece  of  heavy  duty  alumi- 
num foil  in  a large  roasting  pan. 
The  foil  should  be  18  inches  in 
width  and  30  inches  long.  Cut  the 
thin  belly  meat  and  bones  from  the 
fish.  Slit  the  back  along  the  dorsal 
1 inch  deep,  place  two  strips  of 
bacon  lengthwise  on  the  foil,  place 
the  fish  belly  down  on  the  foil  posi- 
tioned so  it  remains  upright,  place 
four-half  strips  of  bacon  crosswise 
on  the  back  of  the  fish,  fold  the  foil 
around  the  fish  making  a loose  en- 
velope folded  to  form  a seal  front 
and  back  and  on  top,  and  keeping 
the  foil  from  the  sides  and  top  of 
the  fish  as  much  as  possible.  Place 
in  pre-heated  oven  at  350  degrees. 
Allow  to  cook  5!/2  hours.  Turn 
oven  off  and  remove  fish  from  the 
oven.  Using  a soft  touch,  open  the 
fish  from  top  to  bottom  so  that  the 
skin  sides  lay  flat  on  the  foil. 
Spread  the  meat  sides  lightly  with 
butter  and  place  under  the  broiler 
for  five  minutes  to  brown  and  crisp 
the  flesh.  Serve  with  bacon  strips 
and  lemon  quarters.  There  are  no 
bones  to  spoil  the  eating  pleasure. 
Good  Luck. 

Best  regards, 

Harold  Riley 
Souderton,  PA. 

P.S.  The  PENNSYLVANIA  AN- 
GLER has  been  a constant  pleasure 
for  many  years.  Keep  up  the  good 
work. 
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Pastor  Dan 

How  often  have  you  heard  some- 
one say  — “There’s  no  fish  in  this 
stream”  or  “That  hole’s  been  fished 
out.”  Maybe  there  are  fish  there,  but 
for  one  reason  or  another  the  fisher- 
man can’t  persuade  the  monster  to 
take  the  bait. 

I feel  there  are  more  fish  in  Penn- 
sylvania’s public  streams  than  many 
of  us  would  like  to  admit.  I choose  to 
believe  this  argument  because  of  one 
man.  His  name  is  Dan  Penry.  Pastor 
Dan  moved  to  Pennsylvania  from  the 
state  of  Indiana  to  take  over  the  pas- 
torate of  the  Huntsdale  Church  of  the 
Brethren.  If  Dan  has  one  favorite 
pastime,  it’s  fishing.  Since  moving 
into  our  community  in  April  ’81,  he 
has  caught  approximately  80  trout. 
(Hardly  enough  for  a price  of  a fish- 
ing license,  right?)  His  largest  has 
been  a 21  ‘/2-inch  rainbow,  and  more 
than  likely  his  favorite  was  a 17%-inch 
brook  trout,  for  which  he  received  the 
Pennsylvania  Angler  Citation.  More 
than  once  Pastor  Dan  has  called  me 
out  and  asked,  “Do  you  want  to  see 
the  one  I just  caught?”  So  the  next 
time  someone  says,  “There’s  no  fish 
to  be  caught”  — tell  them  to  go  fish- 
ing!!! There’s  lots  of  fish  out  there. 
Just  ask  Pastor  Dan! 

Lowell  Hassinger 

Carlisle,  PA 


15  Years 

I have  been  subscribing  to  your 
magazine  for  about  15  years,  and  feel 
it  is  by  far  the  best  bargain  in  angling 
literature  on  today’s  market.  I per- 
sonally do  not  feel  that  any  of  the 
general  fishing  periodicals  come  close 
to  the  fly  tying  presented  by  Chauncy 
Lively.  Keep  up  the  good  work. 

Harry  W.  Murray 
Edinburg,  VA 
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The  Best 
Time 
For 

Bluegills 


Bluegills  are  now  deeply  involved  in  their  spawning  activities,  and  heavy  stringers  are 
common. 


by  Bill  Ignizio 

If  you  think  of  flowers  when  the 
month  of  May  is  mentioned  and 
brides  when  someone  speaks  of 
June,  you  are  definitely  not  a 
dedicated  bluegill  angler.  As  any 
ardent  panfisherman  can  quickly 
verify,  these  two  months  are  key 
times  of  the  year  for  Pennsylvania 
anglers.  This,  after  all,  is  when  the 
scrappy,  scrumptious  bluegills  are 
deeply  involved  in  spawning 
activities,  and  heavy  stringers  are 
common. 

To  a devoted  bluegill  aficionado, 
it  would  be  a crime  to  overlook 
fishing  for  the  spunky  bluegill  when 
they  are  available  in  such  quantity. 
These  serious  panfishermen  are  well 
rewarded  for  their  efforts,  and  show 
the  fruits  of  their  labor  in  the  form 
of  platters  full  of  golden  fillets  on 
the  supper  table.  Yet,  there  is 
another  side  to  this  happy  tale,  one 


that  some  folks  would  rather  not 
discuss.  You  see,  even  in  the  best  of 
times  for  catching  bluegills,  there 
are  a number  of  anglers  who  do  not 
fare  well.  I know  this  is  true  because 
I’ve  met  a good  many  of  these 
hapless,  fishermen  over  the  years  and 
listened  to  their  tales  of  woe.  I have 
commiserated  with  these  luckless 
anglers  certainly,  but  pity  doesn’t 
take  the  place  of  fish. 

Some  anglers  think  the  bluegill 
spawning  season  is  extremely  short, 
lasting  as  little  as  a week  or  two. 

This  supposition  has  always  puzzled 
me,  since  I have  found  bluegills 
spawning  from  late  May  through 
July  in  some  impoundments.  The 
fact  is,  not  all  bluegills  choose  the 
same  time  to  engage  in  nesting 
activities.  This  means  spawning 
season  lasts  a good  while  longer 
than  some  fishermen  suspect. 

Early  last  July  I fished  a 


spawning  area  located  under  low 
hanging  limbs  near  shore.  An  angler 
approached  the  spot  I was  fishing 
and  courteously  allowed  plenty  of 
room  as  he  motored  his  boat  around 
mine  and  continued  to  plug  the 
shoreline  for  bass.  '‘You're  never 
gonna  find  any  bluegills  there,  ” he 
chuckled.  “I  caught  ’em  all  weeks 
ago.  ” I thanked  him  for  the  advice, 
and  proceeded  to  take  a dozen  nice 
’gills  from  the  “fished out”  bedding 
area. 

No,  I hadn’t  used  a magic  rod  to 
catch  these  panfish;  however,  I did 
something  that  many  anglers  do  not. 
Instead  of  fishing  obvious  bedding 
sites  and  then  calling  it  quits  when 
these  easily  accessible  fish  were 
gone,  1 continued  to  fish  spots  that 
were  difficult  to  reach  with  spinning 
gear.  I used  a fly  rod  to  roll  cast  my 
offerings  to  nesting  bluegills  located 
under  low  hanging  limbs.  You’d  be 
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surprised  how  many  ’gills  you  can 
take  from  a supposedly  empty 
bedding  area. 

Bluegills  often  choose  nesting  sites 
that  make  it  tough  for  an  angler  to 
reach.  Even  fly  rods  cannot  easily 
intrude  into  some  of  these  spots.  By 
using  a telescoping  rod  or  a long 
cane  pole,  however,  the  pan- 
fisherman can  still  manage  to  take 
these  “shy”  fish  off  the  beds.  The 
bait  is  merely  lowered  through  small 
openings  in  the  heavy  cover.  With 
this  method,  you  may  find  it 
beneficial  to  fish  heavier  line  than 
you  might  normally  use  for 
bluegills.  Six  or  even  eight  pound 
line  will  allow  you  to  quickly,  and 
rather  unceremoniously,  extract 
your  prize  from  dense  cover. 

With  both  cane  poles  and  fly 
rods,  the  bluegill  angler  is  able  to 
present  his  lure  or  bait  quietly.  This 
can  be  very  important.  Those 
anglers  who  insist  on  bombing  a 
large  bobber  into  nesting  sites,  often 
find  their  stringers  disappointingly 
skimpy  by  the  day’s  end.  This  is 
because  the  fish  are  in  relatively 
shallow  water,  and  the  intruding 
bobber  blasts  its  way  into  bedding 
grounds  like  a kamikaze  pilot  on  his 
final  mission. 

This  is  not  to  say  spinning  gear  is 
ineffective  for  taking  bedding 
bluegills;  however,  it  is  best  fished 
in  deeper  situations.  Another 
helpful  trick  is  to  use  a modified 
flip  cast  to  insure  an  almost 
splashless  bobber  entry.  Even  if  a 
few  fish  are  spooked,  they  will 
generally  return  after  a short  time  if 
the  angler  waits  awhile.  When  order 
is  restored,  the  bait  may  be 
bounced,  pulled,  or  dragged  through 
the  beds  in  order  to  elicit  a strike. 

If  the  fish  seem  disinterested  in 
your  bait,  you  should  consider 
changing  to  a lighter  line.  Those 
anglers  who  have  good  luck  with 
eight  or  nine  pound  line  on  some 
days,  often  find  many  other  times 
when  they  fare  poorly.  In  some 
cases,  the  blame  is  put  squarely  on 
the  offending  party,  the  fish. 

Instead  of  berating  the  bluegills  for 
not  cooperating,  these  dejected  pan- 
fishermen would  be  wise  to  switch 
over  to  four  (or  even  two)  pound 


test  line.  Personally,  I prefer  lines 
without  any  sort  of  coloring  added. 
Clear  line  of  the  smallest  possible 
diameter  will  catch  more  fish;  it’s 
that  simple. 

Although  small  worms  will  take 
bedding  bluegills,  I prefer  larval 
enticers  for  this  task.  Such  baits  as 
wax  worms,  mousies  and  maggots 
will  prove  quite  attractive  to  nesting 
fish.  Maggots,  especially,  are  good 
for  use  with  the  fly  rod.  While  other 
offerings  may  rip  off  the  hook  when 
cast  with  the  long  rod,  the  durable 
maggot  stays  attached. 

If  taking  'gills  with  artificials  is  to 
your  liking,  you  may  wish  to  fish 
rubber  bodied  spiders  or  poppers. 


The  fly  rod  is  the  best  weapon  with 
which  to  deliver  these  baits.  After 
allowing  the  lure  a several  second 
rest,  impart  a little  action  and  allow 
it  to  sit  undisturbed  for  several  more 
seconds.  Finally,  twitch  the  bait  two 
or  three  times  and  allow  it  to  stand 
motionless  once  more.  Some  anglers 
are  too  fidgety  when  fishing  these 
top  water  tempters  and  work  them 
too  actively.  In  many  cases,  the 
bluegills  will  hit  such  lures  when 
they  are  motionless.  Patience  is  the 
key  to  fishing  poppers  and  spiders 
topside. 

The  best  top  water  bluegill 
attractors  are  generally  quite  small. 


Despite  beliefs  to  the  contrary  bluegills  have  been  found  to 
spawn  throughout  the  summer  months. 
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This  can  make  it  very  difficult  to 
concentrate  on  such  tiny  baits  for 
long.  For  this  reason,  some  anglers 
prefer  using  brightly  colored  lures 
for  this  brand  of  bed  fishing.  While 
it’s  true  such  colors  as  yellow, 
chartreuse  and  white  are  easier  for 
the  angler  to  see,  these  shades  are 
not  always  favored  by  the  fish. 

Under  these  circumstances,  you  may 
want  to  apply  a dab  of  yellow  or 
white  paint  to  the  top  of  the  popper 
or  spider.  The  fish  will  see  the 
darker  hue  it  seems  to  desire,  and 
you’ll  be  able  to  maintain  eye 
contact  with  the  lure. 

Last  spring,  a friend  and  1 fished 
small  poppers  over  bluegill  beds 
bunched  tightly  on  the  western  side 
of  a small  island.  The  fish  were  in 
shallow  water  and  could  easily  be 
seen  guarding  their  nests.  Their  size 
was  good  and  there  were  plenty  of 
fish.  The  only  problem  we  had  was 
getting  them  to  hit.  Larval  enticers 
and  rubber  spiders,  as  well  as 
poppers,  were  bumped  about  by  the 
’gills,  but  not  seriously  considered 
for  consumption  by  the  selective 
fish. 

“I  can’t  understand  it,”  my 
partner  finally  muttered.  “We’ve 
tried  just  about  everything.”  He  was 
right,  of  course,  and  I could  only 
express  similar  thoughts.  “Wait  a 
minute!”  he  smiled,  and  I could  see 
he  had  thought  of  something.  1 
hoped  whatever  it  was  would  work. 
After  a short  time,  he  dug  out  three 
dry  flies  and  held  them  in  his  palm 
for  me  to  inspect.  They  were  small, 
the  largest  pattern  tied  on  a size  #12 
hook.  There  was  nothing  fancy 
about  the  frauds  but  here  at  least 
was  something  different.  The 
diminutive  dry  flies  were  well 
received  by  the  bluegills,  and  in  less 
than  a half-hour  we  each  had  taken 
all  the  fish  we  needed.  In  this 
particular  case,  smaller  proved 
better. 

Theories  regarding  bed  fishing 
vary  from  angler  to  angler; 
however,  most  good  fishermen  agree 
on  a few  basic  principles.  These 
successful  panfishermen  approach 
bedding  areas  quietly  so  as  not  to 
spook  the  fish.  They  do  not  plow 
into  nesting  spots,  and  then  begin 


fishing.  Generally,  the  boat  is 
positioned  well  away  from  the  nests 
and  the  outer  beds  are  worked  first. 
Thin  diameter  line  (two  or  four 
pound  test)  is  employed,  and  hooks 
are  kept  small  (in  the  size  #10  or  #12 
range). 

Up  to  now,  we’ve  centered 
primarily  on  catching  bedding  ’gills. 
Of  course,  there  will  be  plenty  of 
other  occasions  when  you  will  be  on 
the  water  either  before,  or  after 
spawning  has  occurred.  Some 
anglers  mistakenly  feel  such  times 
will  not  be  productive.  This  simply 
isn’t  true.  In  fact,  I’ve  enjoyed  some 
fine  days  on  the  water  fishing  for 
pre-spawn  bluegills.  Before 
spawning  takes  place,  the  fish  will 
begin  methodically  moving  into 
areas  near  bedding  sites.  In  some 
cases,  they  will  actually  move  into 
future  bedding  areas  weeks  before 
they  spawn.  When  this  happens,  you 
can  enjoy  some  excellent  fishing. 

The  post-spawn  period  can  be  a 
troublesome  one  for  anglers.  I’ve 
heard  quite  a few  fishermen  explain 


away  their  lack  of  angling  success 
by  saying  the  spawning  cycle  had 
ended.  In  many  cases,  spawning  was 
still  in  progress!  Remember,  not  all 
fish  will  spawn  at  the  same  precise 
time  on  a given  lake.  Even  in  July, 
you  can  enjoy  some  fine  fishing  by 
scouring  bedding  sites.  When  the 
spawning  period  has  truly  ended, 
there  is  good  reason  to  continue 
fishing  the  bedding  areas.  These 
spots  may  (and  often  do)  hold  non- 
spawning fish,  especially  in  the  early 
morning  and  late  afternoon  hours. 

Pennsylvania  waters  are  loaded 
with  bluegills,  and  many  of  them  go 
begging  for  want-of-action  each 
year.  You’ll  find  the  fiesty  panfish 
in  practically  all  warm  water  lakes 
and  ponds  throughout  the  state.  Not 
only  are  bluegills  tasty,  they’ll  often 
surprise  you  with  the  fight  they  put 
up  when  hooked.  Although  the  flat- 
bodied bluegill  do  not  jump,  they 
pull  for  all  they’re  worth.  And  as 
far  as  any  devoted  panfisherman  is 
concerned,  the  bluegill  is  worth 
plenty. 
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by  Linda  L.  Steiner 

A s day  slipped  quietly  into  night, 
^T-the  last  of  the  evening 
fishermen  left  the  big  river.  We 
bided  our  time,  my  fishing  buddy 
and  1,  waiting  on  the  lower  end  of 
the  long,  flat  hole,  idly  casting  our 
light-colored  flies  on  the  slick  water 
that  broke  into  the  riffle,  more  to 
keep  busy  than  anything  else.  Above 
us  two  anglers  made  their  final  casts 
and  their  reels  clicked  in  the  line, 
the  anglers  called  to  each  other. 
“Nothing  much  moving  tonight.” 
“No,  but  there  ought  to  be  a good 
hatch  in  the  morning.  I’ll  meet  you 
here.” 


Big  trout  would  be  cruising  the  riffles  and  shal- 
lows, sloshing  at  times  with  their  backs  out  of  the 
water , brazenly  hunting  the  surface  when  they 
would  otherwise  be  wary. 
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The  burnished  gold  of  the  rag-tag 
end  of  sunset  paled  and  the  sky  was 
tinged  a cool  blue  as  the  departing 
anglers  sloshed  onto  the  bank  and 
disappeared  through  the  tall  grass 
under  the  willows.  The  river  seemed 
to  sigh  and  settle  down  again,  and 
we  were  alone  with  it,  waiting  for 
night. 

You  never  really  know  a river 
until  you’ve  fished  it  in  the  inky 
blackness  of  night.  In  the  dark 
hours  you  see  another  side  of  the 
river’s  complicated  personality,  not 
bright  and  flag-waving  brazen  under 
the  noon  sun,  but  delicate, 
whispering  in  shimmering  moonlight, 
or  a hulking  dark  presence  rushing 
by  in  blackness.  No  matter  how 
many  times  you’ve  been  there, 
daylight  and  dark,  it’s  always  a little 


strange  and  unknown  when  night 
closes  in.  You  never  realize  how 
much  you  are  a creature  of  your 
eyes  until  they’re  of  little  use 
without  sun  or  moon.  The 
symphony  of  the  night  river  comes 
only  to  your  ears,  and  the  riddle  of 
the  waterside  must  be  read  in  scents, 
touches  and  feelings. 

There  was  an  evening  pause,  a 
hush,  as  light  trickled  away,  and  I 
waded  quietly  upstream  toward  the 
top  of  the  hole,  casting  slow  and 
rhythmically,  as  if  to  let  the  night 
settle  undisturbed.  It  wasn’t  just  the 
mood  I was  trying  not  to  disrupt, 
but  the  fish,  which  needed  a chance 
to  forget  the  intrusion  of  the  day 
fishermen  and  begin  to  feed.  But  I 
was  startled  by  a rustling  in  the 
willow  thicket  in  back  of  me  and 
involuntarily  stepped  quickly  out 
into  the  river.  A blue  heron 
squawked  and  rose  up  from  behind 
the  green  curtain,  and  getting  his 
long  legs,  neck  and  wings  in  order, 
flew  gracefully  across  the  stream  to 
find  another  tree  for  the  night 
before  the  last  light  was  gone. 

On  the  water,  pale  mayflies 
floated  by  in  the  dwindling  light, 
wings  held  erect  like  small  sailboats 
on  a dark  sea.  Cool  evening  air 
drifted  downriver  to  me  and 


brought  the  damp  spring  night 
smells  of  water  and  earth,  river  mud 
and  wildflowers.  Now  nearing  the 
top  of  the  hole,  where  I wanted  to 
try  for  big  trout,  1 could  still  see  the 
flecks  of  white  foam  from  the  heavy 
water  in  the  rapids  above,  before 
the  night  swallowed  even  that  up 
and  just  the  roaring  sound 
remained. 

I tied  an  outsized  bushy  fly  on 
and  cut  back  my  leader,  working 
with  silhouettes  against  the  graying 
sky.  A pair  of  ducks  whistled 
overhead,  just  black  shapes 
disappearing  into  the  dark  mountain 
opposite,  and  I followed  the  sound 
of  their  wings  downriver. 

Working  out  the  line  in  the 
current,  I watched  my  companion 
out  of  the  corner  of  my  eye,  casting 


far  downstream.  I stared  hard  at  his 
small  shape  in  the  gathering  dark  as 
he  disappeared.  To  see  him  I had  to 
look  slightly  away,  like  watching  a 
distant  star,  because  that’s  the  way 
our  eyes  are  built.  They’re  also 
made  to  pick  out  forms  and  motion 
fast  when  there’s  so  little  light  that 
color  fades  away.  Suddenly,  here 
came  the  bats,  black  and  ragged- 
winged, swooping  low  on  the  water 
to  take  the  high-riding  mayflies  or 
turning  aerial  arabesques  overhead. 

There  were  probably  many  insects 
in  the  night  sky.  We  made  the 
mistake,  when  we  were  new  at  night 
fishing,  of  leaving  a lantern  burning 
on  a shoreline  rock.  Besides  not 
catching  any  fish,  we  learned  that’s 
only  a good  idea  if  you  want  to 
study  bug  life.  The  rock  became  a 
carpet  of  mayflies,  all  facing  the 
lantern,  while  big  dobsonflies, 
kamikaze  flying  hellgrammites, 
whammed  the  metal  lid  and  flew  at 
my  lens-bedecked  face.  Small 
flashlights  are  used  sparingly  now 
and  a lost  fly  is  replaced  by  holding 
the  small  shapes  of  the  hook  eye 
and  tippet  against  the  night  sky.  It’s 
a real  trick  midstream  in  a cold,  fast 
current. 

My  own  fly  line  made  a 
comforting  “swish,  swish’’  as  I false 


cast  and  eased  toward  the  middle  of 
the  river.  This  is  one  of  the  few 
times  I really  needed  a wading  staff. 
As  the  cold  water  crushed  against 
my  legs,  I leaned  heavily  on  it, 
feeling  for  a foothold  or  drop-off 
where  I could  see  nothing. 

I cast  by  intuition,  only  able  to 
see  a few  feet  of  the  white  fly  line, 
trying  to  time  and  feel  it  straighten 
on  the  backcast  and  then  driving 
forward.  But  the  fish  can  see  all 
they  need,  the  bulky  dark  shape  of 
the  fly  against  the  lighter  sky, 
though,  looking  down  into  the 
water,  to  me  the  night  was  opaque. 
Big  trout  would  be  cruising  the 
riffles  and  shallows,  sloshing  at 
times  with  their  backs  out  of  water, 
brazenly  hunting  the  surface  when 
they  would  otherwise  be  wary. 
Crayfish,  minnows,  chubs  and 
crawling  nymphs  were  also  on  the 
prowl  with  the  relative  impunity 
darkness  gave  them.  From  the 
shoreline  behind  me  came  splashing. 
A trout  had  probably  run  some 
minnows  against  the  bank,  and  I 
turned  to  flip  the  fly  where  he  might 
find  it. 

Below  me  I could  hear  the 
familiar  “swish’’  of  my  friend’s  fly 
rod,  though  he  was  lost  to  the  night. 
There  was  another  sound  as  well, 
the  “whish’’  of  line  streaming  off  a 
reel,  the  “plunk”  of  a plug,  and 
“click”  of  the  closing  bail.  A spin 
fisherman  had  joined  us.  That  far 
down  the  hole  he  was  probably  after 
walleyes,  which  like  the  brown  trout 
were  also  tigers  of  the  night.  Down 
their  way  I heard  the  rolling  slap  of 
a hefty  trout  on  the  surface. 

“Did  you  hear  him?”  I called  to 
my  buddy.  My  voice  seemed  to 
startle  the  night.  “Yeah,  he’s  right 
in  front  of  me.  I think  I can  reach 
him.”  Then  more  splashing  and  a 
reel  ticking  as  line  was  ripped  out. 
“Hold  onto  him,”  I yelled,  and 
laughed.  “Can  you  get  him  in?” 
“Boy,  he’s  a nice  one,”  came  back 
the  shaking  response.  Then  the  high 
sharp  snap  of  the  leader  breaking. 

No  need  to  ask  what  happened.  The 
river  lapsed  quiet  again. 

Casting  with  new  interest,  I 
smiled  to  myself  — this  could  be  a 
good  night.  It  would  be  moonless 


It’s  always  a little  strange  and  unknown  when 
night  closes  in. 
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until  almost  midnight,  and  no  fog  in 
sight.  On  another  night,  a pale, 
ghostly  fog  had  drifted  downstream, 
enveloping  me  as  I stood  somewhere 
mid-river,  beautiful,  but  looking  like 
the  beginning  of  a late  night 
monster  movie.  I was  glad  to  leave 
when  the  fish  stopped  hitting. 

On  the  June  night,  the 
approaching  moon  lit  up  the  sky, 
swallowing  stars  and  illuminating 
the  thin  streamers  of  high  clouds. 

As  the  full  moon,  shy  one  small 
bite,  edged  over  the  tops  of  the 
hills,  things  that  were  lost  were  seen 
again,  the  row  of  tall  willows  across 
the  wide  river,  the  white  wolf  tree 
on  the  other  shore  with  which  I line 
up  the  best  fishing  spot. 

A rippling  pathway  of  light  on 
water  lay  between  the  moon  and 
me,  broken  mid-stream  by  the  dark 
form  of  my  fishing  companion. 

Once  again  I could  make  out  the  red 
of  my  shirt,  the  green  of  my  waders 
and  the  rocks  on  the  river  bottom. 
Something  crossed  unseen  above 
me,  in  great  splashing  bounds;  a 
deer  most  likely,  and  1 realized  how 
deceptive  the  brightness  was.  I was 
afraid  our  sport  was  over,  but  there 
had  been  other  nights  when  the  fish 
contradicted  the  rule  that  the  dark 
of  the  moon  is  best. 

Now  I could  watch  my  backcast 
and  flipped  the  big  fly  out  and 
upstream.  As  it  rounded  the  turn  at 
the  end  of  the  drift,  I heard  the 
splash  before  I felt  the  fish.  He  ran 
hard  upriver,  then  stopped  to  beat 
solidly  against  the  line,  but  I could 
feel  him  weakening.  When  I brought 
him  in,  I saw  he  was  a good  brown, 
with  red  rimmed  spots  and  chunky 
yellow  sides.  The  hook  had  sunk 
into  the  outer  edge  of  his  lip  and 
could  easily  be  slipped  free.  But  for 
all  the  moonlight,  I still  had  to  feel, 
rather  than  see,  how  to  do  that. 

I thought  about  the  fishermen 
who’d  promised  to  return  here  at 
daybreak  and  wondered  what  sort 
of  action  they  would  have.  With  the 
sounds  of  all  the  rolling,  feeding 
fish  and  the  ones  we  were  catching 
or  missing  at  night,  it’s  no  wonder 
that  sometimes  daylight  fishing  is 
slow.  There’s  just  so  much  that 
happens  after  dark. 


Suddenly,  here  came  the  bats,  black  and  ragged- 
winged, swooping  low  on  the  water  to  take  the 
high  riding  mayflies  or  turning  aerial  arabesques 
overhead. 
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Trout  Like  Strawberries 
(and  streamers  too) 


Larger  than  average  trout  are  often  looking  for 
something  different,  and  there  are  times  when 
the  “long  fly  ” outfishes  everything  else. 


By  Jim  Bashline 

have  been  fascinated  by  streamer  flies  ever  since  1 
got  my  first  fly  tying  vise  in  1940.  I was  nine  years 
old  and  thought  I was  a big  deal  as  an  angler.  I had 
taken  quite  a few  native  brookies  by  that  time,  most  of 
them  on  worms  and  grasshoppers,  but  the  highlight  of 
my  fishing  career  had  been  the  actual  catching  of  a 14- 
inch  brown  trout  on  a Grey  Ghost  streamer.  That 
particular  fly  had  been  given  to  me  by  a neighbor  who 
had  made  a trip  to  Maine  several  years  earlier.  He  had 
picked  up  a few  of  the  “long”  flies  in  that  state,  and 
brought  some  home  for  a trial  on  Pennsylvania  browns. 

One  yellow,  bright  morning  in  early  May  my  sister’s 
boyfriend,  Jack  Frederick,  took  this  pesky  kid  to  the 
South  Woods  Fork  for  some  early  worm  dunking.  We 
caught  a few  little  brookies,  but  before  we  hung  it  up  I 
wanted  to  give  that  beautiful  fly  a baptismal  cast. 

At  that  time,  near  the  head  of  the  stream,  there  were 
some  fairly  substantial  pools  scattered  across  a 40  acre 
pasture.  There  was  little  brush  or  tree  cover  in  this 
stretch  of  water,  but  the  pools  dipped  beneath  the  soft 
turf  of  the  pasture  and  it  was  rumored  that  there  were 
some  sizable  brownies  lurking  in  them.  1 didn’t  know  the 
first  thing  about  fishing  streamers  at  that  time,  but  1 had 
read  or  heard  somewhere  that  big  brown  trout  would  hit 
them.  I cut  the  number  eight  bait  hook  from  my  4 foot 
leader  and  tied  the  beautiful  fly  on  with  a series  of 
strange  knots.  Knot  tying  was  not  one  of  my  strong  suits 
at  that  time. 


I tossed  the  fly  as  best  1 could  with  my  tubular  steel, 
Winchester  rod,  (gee,  1 wish  I still  had  it)  and  watched 
as  it  sank  to  the  bottom  of  what  we  used  to  call  the 
Horseshoe  Pool.  1 gave  it  a couple  of  tentative  wiggles 
and  then  began  to  lift  it  up  to  cast  again.  As  the  fly 
neared  the  surface,  the  rod  bowed  abruptly  and  I was 
fast  to  a fish.  1 saw  it  flash  in  the  depths  and  nearly 
fainted!  It  was  the  largest  trout  I had  ever  hooked.  With 
great  skill  (?),  I started  reefing  and  reeling  while  walking 
away  from  the  bank.  Miraculously,  the  assortment  of 
half  hitches  and  square  knots  held,  and  the  trout  was 
skidded  quickly  onto  the  gravel  bank.  1 pounced  with 
the  fury  of  a hungry  raccoon  and  bopped  it  soundly  on 
the  head  with  a convenient  stick.  There  was  no  thought 
given  to  releasing  fish  in  those  days;  especially  if  one 
happens  to  be  9 years  old,  and  the  fish  was  the  first  he 
had  ever  taken  on  a streamer  fly! 

I crowed  and  showed  that  trout  to  all  of  my  pals  and 
their  parents,  and  noticed  more  than  mild  disbelief  on 
their  faces  when  I announced  I had  taken  it  on  a 
streamer  fly.  1 showed  them  the  fly,  but  this  didn't  cut 
any  ice.  They  assumed  I caught  it  on  a worm.  But  1 
knew  better! 

I had  the  “secret”  for  big  trout  now.  It  was  the  long 
fly  from  Maine,  and  I would  tie  others  like  it  and  would 
proceed  to  catch  every  brown  trout  in  northcentral 
Pennsylvania.  For  the  next  four  days  I didn’t  leave  the 
vise  except  for  meals.  I was  too  busy  trying  to  tie  Grey 
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Ghosts  as  described  in  the  Herter  Fly  Tying  Manual.  I 
didn’t  have  the  right  materials,  but  I substituted  freely 
and  did  come  up  with  an  assortment  of  streamers; 
enough,  I thought,  to  last  me  all  summer.  Well,  they 
weren’t  actually  Grey  Ghosts,  in  fact  they  weren’t 
streamers.  They  could  more  accurately  be  called  “long 
flies.”  They  were  not  even  tied  on  long  shank  streamer 
hooks,  but  on  an  assortment  of  six-for-a-penny  bait 
hooks  direct  from  Ridlon’s  Hardware  Store. 

To  avoid  further  self  embarrassment,  I will  not  relate 
any  more  fishing  episodes  which  took  place  that 
year  ...  or  even  the  next.  My  total  score  with  streamers 
amounted  to  zero  for  the  next  two  seasons.  1 continued 
to  catch  my  trout  on  worms  and  grasshoppers,  and  every 
so  often  on  a dry  fly  (when  all  planets  were  in  the 
proper  position).  But  the  streamers  . . . .?  I reasoned 
that,  that  first  brownie  had  been  a suicide  prone  fish, 
and  that  Pennsylvania  trout  had  no  idea  of  what  Maine 
streamers  looked  like  ....  nor  did  they  care. 

Another  May  morning  about  five  years  after  that,  I 
watched  Earl  Brown  working  the  riffles  in  Mill  Creek 
with  a bright  Mickey  Finn  streamer.  He  was  catching 
and  releasing  one  pink-striped  rainbow  after  another, 
and  my  interest  in  streamers  was  suddenly  rekindled. 
“Brownie”  gave  me  one  of  those  long  shanked  number 
eights  and  offered  a quick  lesson  in  how  to  retrieve  them 
by  stripping  line  quickly  through  the  crook  of  the  index 
finger  on  the  rod  hand.  Bang!  I caught  one  too.  Three 
more  came  after  that  and  I was  back  in  business  as  a 
streamer  fly  tyer. 

My  childhood  experience  with  streamers  is  not,  I’ve 
found,  unique  among  anglers  of  all  ages.  The  long, 
willowy  flies  are  admired  by  many  and  are  even  tied  on 
from  time  to  time,  but  they  aren’t  stuck  with  long 
enough  to  fully  appreciate  their  value. 

When  trout  are  taking  flies  from  the  surface,  most  fly 
fishermen  would  rather  toss  a dry.  It’s  easier  to  drift  a 
pair  of  wet  flies  through  a choice  pool,  and  much 
simpler  to  lob  a worm  or  other  live  bait.  But  just  like 
the  anglers,  fish  have  a strange  fascination  for  these  long 
flies  and  will  hit  them  at  times  when  they  can’t  be  urged 
to  strike  anything  else.  And  for  some  strange  reason, 
that  includes  live  bait  too. 

Over  the  years  I’ve  read  several  versions  of  the  Lee 
Wulff  idea  that  states,  more  or  less,  that  when  a trout 
sees  something  totally  different  from  those  things  he’s 
used  to  seeing,  he’ll  frequently  grab  it.  In  Wulff’s  most 
recent  book  Lee  Wulff  On  Flies  (Stackpole,  Harrisburg, 
PA),  he  repeats  this  axiom  calling  it  his  “strawberries 
and  cream”  theory.  Most  humans  like  fresh  strawberries 
and  cream,  Wulff  contends,  and  when  we  see  them 
offered  on  the  menu,  particularly  when  they’re  out  of 
season,  we  jump  at  the  chance  for  that  great  taste.  It’s  a 
surprise.  We  didn’t  expect  to  see  them,  so  we  gobble 
them  up. 


It’s  the  same  with  trout  and  a number  of  other  game 
fish.  They  see  something  out  of  the  ordinary  and  they 
just  can’t  resist  experimenting.  Since  fish  don’t  have  any 
hands  or  fingers,  they’ve  got  to  take  that  “something” 
into  their  mouths  to  examine  it.  Pop,  they’re  hooked! 

Now  I know  that’s  a simplistic  explanation,  because 
we  all  know  that  streamers  are  supposed  to  suggest  a 
darting  minnow,  and  trout  certainly  know  what  minnows 
are.  Fair  enough  when  tying  and  casting  flies  that 
resemble  minnows  such  as  the  Muddlers,  Sculpins,  Troth 
Bullhead,  and  several  other  somber  patterns.  But  what 
fish  ever  saw  a minnow  that  looked  like  a Mickey  Finn, 
(yellow,  red  and  silver)  or  an  Edson  Tiger,  or  a Pink 
Marabou?  I think  Wulff  is  right.  They’re  going  for 
strawberries! 

We’ve  all  read,  a time  or  two  at  least,  that  the  classic 
time  to  tie  on  a streamer  is  in  the  spring,  when  the  water 
is  a bit  discolored.  The  idea  is  to  present  the  trout  with  a 
reasonable  minnow  look-alike,  and  jerk  it  through  the 
water  in  an  attempt  to  suggest  an  escaping  bait  fish.  And 
you  know  what?  This  works,  and  works  well  at  times. 

But  big  fish  will  hit  a streamer  during  low,  clear  water 
too,  and  at  all  times  in  between.  We  simply  have  to  take 
the  time  to  tie  one  on  to  prove  it. 

I once  spotted  a good  brownie  fanning  near  the  tail 
end  of  a long  pool  on  the  Loyalsock.  It  wasn’t  taking  a 
thing  from  the  surface,  although  there  was  a fine  hatch 
of  light  cahills  drifting  by.  Every  other  fish  in  that  river 
was  after  the  floating  flies  and  I was  having  a dandy 
time  catching  10  and  12-inch  trout.  I came  to  a sudden 
halt  when  I saw  this  fish.  A nice  setup!  There  he  was  in 
full  view  so  I tossed  the  size  14  dry  to  a spot  about  6 
feet  upstream  from  his  position.  Nothing  doing.  He 
didn’t  even  look  at  it.  Nor  did  he  look  at  the  next  10 
casts. 

Then  1 noticed  that  he  was  moving  slightly  to  one 
side,  and  then  the  other,  at  odd  intervals.  It  appeared  as 
if  he  was  grabbing  an  occasional  drifting  nymph.  A 
cahill  nymph  was  tried,  and  then  my  sure-fire  brown 
trout  taker,  the  Gold  Ribbed  Hare’s  Ear  in  size  14  ...  I 
couldn’t  even  spook  that  fish.  He  simply  didn’t  want 
what  I was  giving  him. 

The  fishing  had  been  so  good,  up  to  that  point,  that  I 
decided  to  move  on  and  continue  catching  ordinary  sized 
trout.  But  wait,  give  him  a shot  with  a streamer  and  see 
if  he’d  come  for  it.  The  worst  that  could  happen  is  that 
he’d  take  off,  and  that’d  be  the  end  of  that. 

On  the  first  pitch,  the  fly  landed  darn  near  on  top  of 
him.  I didn’t  plan  it  that  way  but  began  to  strip  rapidly 
as  soon  as  the  fly  touched  down.  The  pattern  was  a 
simple,  grey  squirrel  number  with  silver  tinsel  body  in 
size  six,  I think.  That  fish  literally  stormed  after  the  fly 
and  had  it  stuck  in  his  upper  jaw  before  he  knew  what 
happened.  He  measured  17  inches  and  had  that  bright 
red  adipose  fin  that  Loyalsock  browns  frequently  do. 
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I don’t  think  that  the  fly  had  a great  deal  to  do  with 
it.  It  was  another  case  of  that  brownie  seeing  his  dish  of 
“strawberries  and  cream”,  and  he  couldn’t  resist 
sampling  it. 

Not  all  trout  will  nail  a streamer  on  the  first  shot,  but 
the  curious  thing  about  fish  coming  to  them  is  that  if 
they  do  make  one  start,  they’ll  frequently  come  back  for 
another  try.  If  you  get  a follow  and  no  take,  move  the 
fly  faster  the  next  time  . . . not  slower.  The  idea  is  to 
give  the  trout  as  little  time  as  possible  to  make  up  its 
mind.  Don’t  worry  about  moving  it  too  fast.  If  a fish 
decides  to  hit  that  fly,  it’s  hard  to  take  it  away  from 
him. 

That  Loyalsock  fish  and  the  South  Woods  trout  of 
nearly  40  years  ago  have  a lot  in  common.  They  were 
solitary  fish,  larger  than  average  for  those  particular 


waters,  and  they  were  looking  for  something  different. 
I’ve  had  this  happen  on  too  many  occasions  over  the 
years  to  discount  the  willingness  of  good-sized  fish  to 
grab  a streamer  when  something  else  was  catching  the 
rest  of  the  fish. 

Do  give  streamers  a chance,  and  don’t  always  wait 
until  all  else  fails.  Start  right  out  in  the  morning,  or 
whenever  you  first  hit  the  stream,  with  one  of  the  long 
flies.  The  traditional  Grey  Ghost,  Black  Ghost,  Mickey 
Finn,  Edson  Tiger,  Muddler,  and  a dozen  others  are  all 
good  producers,  and  your  special  concoction  might  be 
too.  I’m  not  at  all  sure  that  pattern  is  the  number  one 
success  factor.  Like  people,  certain  fish  (frequently  the 
larger  ones)  don’t  follow  the  crowd.  They’re  looking  for 
“strawberries!” 
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Goldenrod  And  Walleyes 


Gerry  Kingdom 

Rolling  meadows  of  goldenrod 
and  Queen  Anne’s  lace  colored 
the  roadside  fields,  as  my  teenaged 
daughter,  Janet;  my  wife,  Linda; 
and  I,  drove  up  a steep  incline  on 
Route  371  in  Wayne  County. 

Above,  a blue  sky  showed  promise. 
The  readied  fishing  rods  that  lay 
between  the  bucket  seats  of  our  little 
yellow  Mustang,  and  the  pristine 
beauty  that  surrounded  us,  made  us 
fidgety  and  impatient.  In  short,  we 
couldn’t  wait  to  start  fishing. 


My  wife  looked  ahead  to  a right 
side  turnoff  and  sat  upright.  “This 
must  be  Route  670,’’  she 
announced,  with  a tone  of  gleeful 
anticipation.  “We’re  almost  there.’’ 
“Mr.  Durkin  said  it  really  looks 
beautiful  when  you  first  spot  it  from 
the  hill,”  Janet  chimed  in.  “He  said 
you  look  right  down  on  the  lake 
from  high  up.” 

We  drove  ahead  a few  miles, 
roller  coastering  our  way  along  the 
highway  until  we  reached  a summit 


that  opened  a broad  visual  expanse 
before  us.  And  there  it  was,  nestled 
between  mountains  of  green,  a 172- 
acre  lake  that  we  had  heard  was 
packed  with  walleyes  and  a host  of 
other  piscatorial  delights. 

Our  expectations  were  more  than 
realized.  Not  only  was  Belmont 
Lake  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
fishing  spots  that  we  had  uncovered 
in  all  of  northeastern  Pennsylvania, 
but  it  was  also  a mighty  good  lake 
into  which  we  could  cast  our  bait. 
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Belmont  Lake  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  fishing  spots  in 
northeastern  Pennsylvania,  and  it’s  not  a bad  place  to  cast  your 
bait  either. 


By  day’s  end,  Janet  had  netted  a 
smallmouth  bass  that  measured 
close  to  14  inches;  Linda  missed 
what  appeared  to  be  a good-sized 
pickerel  or  a small  musky;  and  I 
had  boated  a walleye  that,  with  a 
little  exaggeration,  passed  the  20- 
inch  mark  (but  with  no  exaggeration 
measured  1914  inches.)  It  was  a fun 
day  indeed. 

Had  we  known  at  the  time  just 
how  well  walleyes  have  been  hitting 


lately,  we  probably  could  have  done 
better,  but  we  were  content  with  the 
results  as  they  w'ere.  However,  what 
we  learned  about  walleye  fishing  at 
Belmont  Lake,  from  the  locals  to 
whom  we  spoke,  will  undoubtedly 
enable  us  to  do  better  next  time  out, 
which  should  be  any  day  now. 

According  to  Belmont  Lake 
steadies,  walleyes  are  being  caught 
in  good  numbers  both  early  in  the 
morning  and  just  around  dusk. 

One  angler  with  whom  w'e 
chatted,  Earl  Kushinski  of  Wilkes- 
Barre,  told  us  that  he  had  taken  his 
walleye  limit  on  the  Saturday  past. 
(Special  regulations  are  in  effect  at 
Belmont  in  regards  to  fish  limits,  so 
be  sure  to  review  your  summary 
handbook  before  embarking  on  a 
journey  there.)  He  also  made  note 
of  the  fact  that  on  that  same 
Saturday,  he  was  one  of  six  anglers 
who  had  taken  their  walleye  limits. 
When  you  take  into  acccount  that 
Belmont  is  very  under  fished  (no 
shoulder-to-shoulder  stuff  here  by 
any  means),  you  begin  to  realize 
that  six  men  taking  their  limit  is  a 
good  sign  indeed. 

Among  the  other  tips  which  we 
gathered,  were  a few  that  related  to 
the  latest  methods  for  taking 
Belmont  Lake  walleyes.  At  least  one 
angler  insisted  that  the  southern 
area  of  the  lake  offered  the  best 
action.  His  contention  was,  that  . 
moving  water  which  entered  the 
lake’s  egress  on  the  southern 
shoreline  attracted  the  walleyes  to 
that  vicinity.  His  theory  made  sense, 
to  me  at  least,  because  I had  taken 
the  walleye  mentioned  above  at  the 
exact  same  location. 

Regardless  of  your  choice  of 
fishing  spots  at  Belmont  Lake,  you 
should  be  aware  that  walleyes  feed 


and  strike  differently  from  other 
species  of  fish. 

First,  the  walleye  is  a bottom 
feeder,  so  you  must  be  certain  that 
your  bait,  whatever  it  might  be,  is 
fished  somewhere  within  a foot  or 
so  of  the  lake’s  bottom.  Since  the 
contour  of  Belmont  Lake  changes 
rather  dramatically,  you  should 
know  how  deep  the  bottom  is  at  any 
given  point,  in  order  to  keep  your 
offering  within  the  feed  zone.  You 
can  keep  tabs  on  the  depth  simply 
by  dropping  a testing  weight  and 
measuring  the  line  payed  out. 

On  our  Belmont  Lake  outing,  we 
ran  into  what  we  assumed  were 
walleye  strikes  about  midway 
between  the  boat  launch  and  the 
northern  shoreline.  However, 
because  we  didn’t  know  the  depth  at 
which  we  were  fishing,  we  lost 
precious  time  trying  to  get  back  to 
the  right  depth,  and  never  did  get 
any  sustained  action. 

Keep  in  mind  too,  that  walleyes 
are  crafty  feeders  and  will  often  eat 
away  at  your  presentation  before 
you  realize  what’s  happening.  For 
this  reason  you  should  use  a light 
sinker  to  get  your  bait  down.  You 
should  also  develop  a sense  of  feel 
that  will  tell  you  the  type  of  bottom 
structure  you’re  fishing  over,  and 
whether  or  not  a walleye  is  in  fact 
biting. 

When  setting  the  hook,  be  sure 
that  the  walleye  has  taken  the  bait 
completely.  You  can  tell  by  raising 
the  rod  very  slowly  and  feeling 
whether  or  not  the  resistance  moves 
with  the  line.  (If  the  line  itself 
doesn’t  budge,  you  might  be 
snagged.) 

Another  tip  we  found  worthwhile 
came  from  an  angler  who  suggested 
that  we  use  minnows  in  the  2 to  4- 
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inch  category  for  Belmont  walleyes. 
He  said  that  worms  will  also  work, 
but  not  nearly  as  well  as  minnows. 

Whatever  your  approach  to 
walleyes  in  Belmont  Lake,  you  will 
probably  do  best  at  this  particular 
fishery  if  you  hone  your  walleye 
fishing  skills,  and  fish  for  this 
species  in  particular.  The  lake  does 
boast  a healthy  population  of 
smallmouths,  pickerel,  panfish  and 
even  muskies,  but  right  now  the 
walleye  action  is  exceptional. 

Incidentally,  if  yours  is  an  angling 
family,  you  might  like  to  extend 
your  day  in  the  Belmont  Lake  area 
by  dropping  in  at  the  Pleasant 
Mount  Fish  Hatchery  and  having  a 
look  at  the  tens  of  thousands  of  fish 
that  are  being  reared  there. 

Although  there  is  no  formal  visitor’s 
center  at  the  hatchery,  guests  are 
welcome  each  day  between  8 a.m. 
and  5 p.m.  Be  sure  to  read  the 
posted  guidelines  before  entering  the 
premises.  The  hatchery  is  located  on 
Route  371,  a literal  stone’s  throw 
from  Belmont  Lake.  It  has  ample 
space  for  a pleasant  and  informative 
walk,  and  the  fresh  outdoor  air  of 
the  Pocono  northeast  will  do  your 
soul  good. 

In  summary,  this  picturesque 
Belmont  Lake  area  offers  fishing 
privacy,  scenic  beauty  and  great 
fishing.  You  owe  it  to  yourself  to 
give  it  a try.  Simply  take  Route  371 
west  to  Route  670,  then  head  north 
and  follow  Fish  Commission  signs. 

It  is  well  worth  the  drive! 
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by 

Delano  R.  Graff,  Chief 
Division  of  Fisheries 
Pennsylvania  Fish  Commission 

arts  I and  II  of  this  series  on  wild 
trout  management  (refer  to  AN- 
GLER issues  April-May)  dealt  with 
the  Commission’s  definition  of  wild 
trout  water,  criteria  and  methods 
used  to  select  and  classify  waters  for 
wild  trout  management,  and  what 
techniques  (including  special  regula- 
tions) should  be  used  to  best  manage 
wild  trout  waters.  This  final  article 
deals  with  some  widely  held  beliefs 
about  wild  trout,  and  just  what  the 
facts  really  are  relative  to  some  of 
those  beliefs.  It’s  important  that  an- 
glers are  well  informed  about  wild 
trout  and  their  management  potential 
in  Pennsylvania.  Angler  support  for 
wild  trout  can  only  develop  if  anglers 
have  a good  understanding  of  what 
can  (or  cannot)  be  accomplished 
through  directed  management  for 
wild  trout. 

There  is  a persisting  misconception 
that  “Pennsylvania  really  doesn’t 
have  enough  wild  trout  to  justify  their 
specific  management.”  The  earlier 
articles  in  this  series  should  have 
clearly  established  that  Pennsylvania 
has  a substantial  amount  of  top-qual- 
ity “Class  A”  wild  trout  water.  It  is  a 
fact  that  the  “Class  A”  designation 
currently  fits  only  a small  percentage 
of  Commonwealth  waters  now  man- 
aged for  trout,  but  concentrating  at- 
tention on  only  the  very  best  waters 
ignores  the  large  number  of  wild  trout 
harvested  in  other  waters  supporting 
less  dense  populations  of  wild  trout. 
Statewide  survey  and  inventory  has 
identified  a large  number  of  “Class 
B”  wild  trout  waters  which  support  a 
population  of  wild  trout  that  could  be 
considered  “moderate,”  that  is,  20  to 
25  kg  per  hectare  (pounds/ acre)  of 
wild  fish.  Streams  supporting  “mod- 
erate” populations  are  normally 
managed  by  stocking  to  provide  a 
more  rewarding  fishery  than  could  be 
sustained  by  the  wild  trout  alone.  The 
point  is,  that  even  in  the  “Class  B” 
wild  trout  streams  a considerable 
number  of  stream-bred  fish  is  in- 


volved in  supporting  the  fishery. 

The  total  statewide  contribution  of 
wild  trout  is  significant  and  must  be 
recognized.  Consider  the  fact  that  the 
combined  stocking  from  Commission 
trout  hatcheries  and  sportsmen-oper- 
ated  cooperative  nurseries  is  about 
5.5  million  trout.  Pennsylvania  has 
about  1 .2  million  licensed  anglers  — 
about  60  to  70  percent  of  whom  fish 
at  least  once  a year  for  trout.  A na- 
tional survey  indicates  that  Pennsyl- 
vania has  a million  people  — includ- 
ing unlicensed  juveniles  who  fish  for 
trout  at  least  once  a year.  That  means 
even  if  80  percent  of  all  stocked  trout 
survived  and  were  caught,  the  catch 
would  amount  to  no  more  than  five 
trout  per  angler  per  year.  The  point  is 
clear:  a great  many  wild  trout  are 
caught  but  not  recognized  — mis- 
taken credit  goes  to  hatcheries!  The 
hatcheries  do  a fine  job  at  both  the 
Cooperative  Nursery  and  Commis- 
sion level,  but  we  all  owe  a great  deal 
to  wild  trout.  Without  them,  trout 
fishing  in  Pennsylvania  would  be  a 
short-term  affair!  Pennsylvania  has 
enough  wild  trout  in  enough  streams 
that  it  certainly  does  make  a differ- 
ence how  we  manage  them.  With  to- 
day’s increased  number  of  well 
equipped  trout  anglers  it  makes  more 
difference  than  ever  before! 

There  is  a suspicion  afoot  among  a 
certain  segment  of  the  angling  public 
that  “all  this  talk  about  wild  trout 
management  is  just  a smokescreen  to 
cut  hatchery  production  and  save 
money.”  Wild  trout  management 
isn’t  a smokescreen  for  anything;  it’s 
a long  overdue  effort  to  save  some- 
thing of  value  while  we  still  have  it. 
There  are  no  plans  to  cut  hatchery 
production  as  a result  of  wild  trout 
management.  It’s  a fact  that  the  new 
management  approach  will  mean  re- 
distribution of  hatchery  trout,  some 
shifting  of  numbers,  and  emphasis  to 
different  or  even  new  stocking  sites, 
but  no  programmed  reduction  in  pro- 
duction of  hatchery  fish.  Also,  de- 
spite the  fact  that  the  Commission 
faces  a critical  need  to  cut  costs,  wild 
trout  management  probably  won’t  re- 
sult in  any  decrease  in  hatchery  relat- 


ed costs.  If  hatchery  production,  or 
any  other  phase  of  Fish  Commission 
programs,  is  reduced  in  an  effort  to 
cut  costs,  in  the  next  year  or  two,  it 
will  be  the  result  of  economic  neces- 
sity brought  on  by  the  same  problems 
and  circumstances  that  face  all  of  us, 
not  as  a result  of,  nor  in  any  way  con- 
nected with,  wild  trout  management. 

Did  you  ever  hear  anyone  say, 
“The  only  people  who  care  about 
wild  trout  fishing  are  a few  fly  fishing 
snobs  in  tweed  hats  and  knickers”? 
I’ve  heard  that  quote,  and  a number 
of  variations  on  the  same  theme, 
from  too  many  people  to  dismiss  it 
lightly.  If  that’s  a widely  held  percep- 
tion of  who  cares  about  wild  trout 
fishing,  then  there’s  cause  for  con- 
cern. I can  understand  why  that  asso- 
ciation has  been  established:  Trout 
anglers  who  tend  toward  expensive 
bamboo  or  graphite  fly  rods,  fragile 
and  overpriced  reels  from  England, 
and  many  pocketed  vests  decorated 
with  patches  from  every  fly  fishing 
group  in  the  free  world,  have  been  ac- 
tive in  promoting  the  concept  of 
“quality  angling”  and  “wild  trout 
management”.  I’m  glad  they  have 
done  so,  but  I’m  also  acutely  aware  of 
negative  aspects  of  a too  close  of  an 
“association  of  wild  trout  manage- 
ment with  any  one  identifiable  inter- 
est group  or  narrow  segment  of  the 
angling  public.  It  may  come  as  a sur- 
prise to  many  of  my  fellow  fly  fisher- 
men, but  to  a fair  number  of  people 
“quality  anglers”  seem  a bit  weird. 
Let’s  face  it,  there  is  an  amusing  side 
to  a person  wearing  tweed  hats  or 
canvas  hats  with  little  air  vents  on  the 
side,  patches  all  over  their  fishing 
vests  with  flex  lites,  surgical  tools, 
and  assorted  paraphernalia  dangling 
on  or  about  them,  and  a multi-trayed 
fly  box  strapped  to  their  chest.  Mat- 
ters are  made  even  worse  by  the  fact 
that  a few  of  these  highly  visible  and 
identifiable  fly  fishers  tend  to  be,  in- 
tentionally or  otherwise,  somewhat 
condescending  in  their  attitude  to- 
ward anglers  who  do  not  share  their 
views  and  philosophies.  Regrettably, 
the  attitude  among  other  anglers  can 
become  one  of,  “if  that  stuck-up 
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catering  to  the  whims 
and  desires  of fly  fisher- 
man. 
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snob  wants  it,  it  can’t  be  good  for 
me!”  That  attitude  must  be  correct- 
ed. I’m  sure  the  self-styled  “quality 
angler”  will  benefit  from  wild  trout 
management,  but  no  more  so  than  a 
great  many  others  — a broad  repre- 
sentation of  Pennsylvania  anglers 
stand  to  benefit  from,  and  are  inter- 
ested (or  should  be)  in,  wild  trout 
management. 

Wild  trout  management  and  wild 
trout  angling  means  much  more  than 
catering  to  the  whims  and  desires  of 
fly  fishermen.  We  have  a great  many 
Pennsylvania  anglers  who  prefer  to 
fish  for  wild  trout,  but  are  not  (even 
if  they  are  fly  fishers)  involved  with 
the  “quality  angler”  image.  These 
folks  are,  in  their  own  way,  just  as 
concerned  about,  and  sensitive  to  the 
quality  of  their  sport  as  any  of  us  who 
might  happen  to  prefer  fly  fishing 
over  other  forms  of  trout  angling. 
Wild  trout  management  is  for  not  on- 
ly conservation  of  the  resource,  but 
for  the  benefit  of  everyone  who  ap- 
preciates the  taking  of  a truly  natural 
product  — whether  to  release  or  to 
eat,  it’s  still  wild  trout.  A recent  con- 
versation one  of  my  friends  had  with 
an  angler,  a gentleman  in  his  70’s  who 
is  not  a fly  fishing  purist,  is  symbolic. 
He,  in  effect,  protested:  “I  wish  you 
fellows  wouldn’t  stock  some  of  these 
streams.  Why  there’s  so  many  people 
coming  in  after  those  hatchery  trout 
that  it’s  getting  so  you  can  hardly 
catch  an  original  trout  anymore.”  So 
much  for  the  myth  that  the  only  peo- 
ple who  care  about  wild  trout  man- 
agement are  a “few  guys  in  tweed 
hats  and  knickers.” 

An  often  voiced  concern  is  that  all 
“Class  A”  wild  trout  waters  will  be 
placed  under  special  regulations. 
That’s  simply  not  the  case.  It  is  a fact 
that  management  options  proposed 
for  wild  trout  (as  discussed  in  Part  II 
of  this  series)  do  include  special  regu- 
lations intended  to  reduce  harvest  and 
minimize  hooking  mortality.  These 
regulations  require  the  prohibition  of 
bait  fishing  and  do  stress  lower  creel 
limits  and  higher  size  limits.  Special 
regulations  will  be  imposed  on  select- 
ed “Class  A”  wild  trout  water;  and  if 
all  goes  as  hoped  for,  the  amount  of 
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specially  regulated  trout  water  in 
Pennsylvania  will  increase.  In  addi- 
tion to  those  selected  for  special  regu- 
lations, many  “Class  A”  wild  trout 
waters  will  be  managed  under  a basic 
approach  which  means  no  stocking, 
no  lure  restrictions,  and  habitat  pro- 
tection as  the  management  tools  in  ef- 
fect. This  basic  wild  trout  manage- 
ment will  be  applied  to  most  of  our 
brook  trout  waters  and  on  many 
brown  and  mixed  brook  and  brown 
trout  waters.  We  want  to  be  sure  that 
we  can  continue  to  provide  a wild 
trout  angling  experience  where  the 
choice  of  bait  or  artificials  is  left  to 
the  personal  preference  of  the  angler, 
and  where  harvest  of  wild  trout  is  still 
a component  of  the  fishery. 

Thus  far,  I have  attempted  to  ad- 
dress some  of  the  most  prevalent  mis- 
conceptions about  wild  trout  and  wild 
trout  management;  those  views  held 
by  the  “man-on-the-street”.  Before  I 
address  some  of  the  misconceptions 
held  by  the  “wild  trout  enthusiasts” 
who  may  be  all  for  wild  trout  man- 
agement, but  have  some  unrealistic 
expectations,  I’d  like  to  summarize.  I 
hope  that  those  who  have  had  some 
uneasiness  about,  or  fears  of,  wild 
trout  management  can  now  better  ap- 
preciate and  support  it.  I hope  I have 
made  the  following  facts  clear: 

1.  Pennsylvania  has  some  “Class 
A”  wild  trout  waters  which  de- 
serve exceptional  management, 
management  for  the  best  poten- 
tial of  that  resource. 

2.  Pennsylvania  has  a surprising 
number  of  waters  that  support 
moderate  populations  of  wild 
trout  which  make  a significant 
contribution  to  the  angler’s  har- 
vest and  may,  in  the  future,  pro- 
vide an  even  greater  share. 

3.  Wild  trout  management  is  in  no 
way  a “smokescreen”  to  reduce 
production  of  hatchery  trout. 
Commission  hatcheries  and  co- 
operative nurseries  will  continue 
to  be  major  contributors  to 
trout  fishing  in  Pennsylvania. 

4.  Wild  trout  management  is  not  a 
“fly  fishing  program”  nor  will 
all  wild  trout  waters  be  under 


special  regulations.  It  is  a broad- 
based  program  directed  at  all 
anglers  interested  in  wild  trout. 

Most  of  the  facts  offered  thus  far 
have  been  intended  to  clear  up  misun- 
derstandings or  correct  mistaken 
ideas  held  by  those  who  might  not  be 
well  informed  about,  or  in  favor  of, 
wild  trout  management.  Actually,  the 
Fish  Commission’s  historical  empha- 
sis on  the  need  for  hatchery  trout  to 
provide  recreation  has  created  much 
of  the  public’s  lack  of  recognition  of 
the  positive  aspects  and  potential  of 
wild  trout  management  in  Pennsylva- 
nia. The  Commission’s  emphasis  is 
changing  to  include  the  need  for 
stocked  trout  and  recognition  of  the 
natural  resource  we  have  in  wild 
trout.  There’s  little  reason  to  doubt 
that  most  will  support,  or  at  least  not 
oppose,  wild  trout  management  once 
they  are  given  facts  on  the  state  of  the 
resource,  a well-balanced  program 
with  emphasis  on  both  resource  and 
recreation,  and  a chance  to  experi- 
ence the  fishing  provided  by  such  a 
program.  So  much  for  “average  an- 
glers,” but  what  about  those  folks 
who  consider  themselves  as  “not-so- 
average  anglers,”  the  wild  trout  en- 
thusiast and  “quality  angler”?  They 
too  carry  with  them  a baggage  of  mis- 
conceptions, half-truths,  and  sweep- 
ing generalizations  about  wild  trout 
management  which  must  be  ad- 
dressed if  these  anglers  are  to  have  re- 
alistic expectations  about  what  will 
constitute  wild  trout  management  in 
Pennsylvania. 

Most  of  the  “quality  angling”  set 
have  been  outspoken  critics  of  the 
Commission’s  trout  stockings  and  vo- 
cal in  their  support  of  wild  trout  man- 
agement. Their  criticism  of  trout 
stocking  practices  is,  in  some  in- 
stances, justifiable  — and  support  of 
wild  trout  management  in  the  right 
place,  for  the  right  reason,  is  always 
welcome  — however,  they  often  have 
a deep  emotional  involvement  in 
tackle  restrictions  and  belief  in  sim- 
plistic solutions  to  complex  trout 
management  problems.  Some  of  the 
myths  and  treasured  beliefs  of  “qual- 
ity anglers”  will  have  to  be  discarded 


or  modified  if  they  are  to  have  a real- 
istic perception  of  what  wild  trout 
management  can,  and  cannot  accom- 
plish — indeed,  of  what  really  consti- 
tutes “wild  trout  management.” 
“Hatchery  trout  stockings  have  de- 
stroyed our  wild  trout”  or  “Stocked 
trout  ruin  wild  trout  populations”  are 
representative  quotes  of  the  wild 
trout  enthusiasts  who  truly  believe 
that  stocking,  with  no  other  pres- 
sures, can  ruin  a wild  trout  popula- 
tion. I strongly  support  the  idea  that 
“Class  A”  wild  trout  waters  should 
be  managed  for  wild  trout  and  no 
stocking  should  be  permitted.  I am  al- 
so very  much  aware  that,  on  many 
brook  trout  streams  and  some  brown 
trout  waters,  angling  pressure  created 
by  stocking  has  resulted  in  over-har- 
vest of  wild  trout.  There  is  no  doubt 


that  trout  stocking  and  attendant  an- 
gling pressure  may  have  a negative  in- 
fluence on  some  wild  trout  popula- 
tion. However,  it  is  not  a safe  gener- 
alization to  say  stocking  alone  — the 
mere  presence  of  hatchery  trout  — 
will  always  have  a detectable  negative 
effect  on  wild  trout.  There  are  any 
number  of  moderate  (“Class  B”) 
brown  trout  populations  existing  in 
streams  which  are  currently  stocked 
and  will  continue  to  be  stocked  in  the 
future.  It’s  a safe  bet  that,  if  habitat 
is  not  degraded,  those  trout  popula- 
tions will  persist  with  no  further  loss 
in  quality.  In  other  words,  it’s  simply 
hogwash  to  say  that  stocking  in  and 
of  itself  is  always  a negative  influence 
on  wild  trout.  It  is,  in  my  opinion,  a 
poor  generalization  and  one  that 
damages  the  credibility  of  anyone 


who  tries  to  defend  such  a line  of  rea- 
soning. Remember  my  earlier  exam- 
ple of  Slate  Run  — an  exceptional 
population  of  wild  trout,  a real  treas- 
ure for  wild  trout  enthusiasts  — well, 
Slate  Run  has  been  heavily  stocked 
for  years.  Admittedly,  this  stream  is 
managed  under  special  regulations, 
but  it  has  been  stocked  and  still  has 
an  excellent  wild  trout  population. 
The  fertility  and  holding  capacity  of 
the  stream,  the  number  and  species  of 
stocked  fish,  the  length  of  time  until 
they  are  harvested,  and  the  possible 
limiting  factors  to  the  wild  trout  pop- 
ulation are  just  a few  of  the  variables 
which  effect  the  impact  of  stocking. 
That  is  why  I avoid  generalizations 
about  the  negative  impact  of  all 
stocking.  Such  determinations  must 
be  made  carefully. 


There  are  any  number  of  moderate  “class  B”  brown  trout  populations  existing  in  streams  which  are  currently  stocked 
and  will  continue  to  be  stocked  in  the  future. 
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“We’d  have  more  wild  trout  if  the 
Fish  Commission  would  use  Vibert 
boxes.”  Some  ideas  just  never  die, 
even  when  there’s  no  factual  basis  to 
their  existence.  Vibert  boxes  and 
Whitlock-Vibert  boxes  are,  for  the 
benefit  of  those  fortunate  folks  that 
haven’t  heard  of  them,  little  plastic 
boxes  into  which  eyed  trout  eggs  are 
placed,  and  then  the  box  is  buried  in 
stream  gravel  and  a few  weeks  later 
they  hatch  and  PRESTO!,  instant 
wild  trout.  They  are  not  a useful  tool 
in  most  situations.  The  problem  with 
Vibert  boxes  is  that  the  idea  ignores 
the  basic  biology  of  trout.  Wild  trout 
eggs  tend  to  have  a very  high  hatching 
success  and  the  highest  mortality  of 
trout  occur  in  the  first  year  of  life.  Al- 
so, lack  of  sufficient  spawning  adults 
is  rarely  a problem  in  Pennsylvania’s 
brown  trout  streams  (where  most  of 
the  Vibert  box  folks  try  their  luck). 
The  best  way  to  have  wild  trout  is  to 
protect  the  habitat  and  let  wild  trout 
take  care  of  spawning.  The  next  best 
way,  where  spawning  success  or  fry 
survival  is  low,  but  trout  growth  and 
holding  capacity  is  good,  is  to  stock 
fingerlings.  Fingerling  stocking  has 
limited  application,  but  we  do  have 
those  streams  where  “put-grow- 
take”  fishery  management  shows  real 
promise.  A good  coverage  of  pros 
and  cons  of  Vibert  boxes  can  be 
found  in  an  article  by  Dr.  Dwight 
Webster  that  was  published  in  Trout 
Magazine.  I recommend  reading  Dr. 
Webster’s  article  “Spawning”  in  Vol. 
22,  No.  4,  of  Trout  Magazine,  Au- 
tumn 1981,  pages  6-13. 

“If  we  tell  people  these  are  the 
“Class  A”  wild  trout  waters  and 
don’t  have  special  regulations  on  all 
of  them,  they’ll  be  fished  out!” 
That’s  a concern  that  is  voiced  by 
some  very  sincere  wild  trout  anglers, 
and  it  is  also  voiced  by  those  who  sim- 
ply feel  that  bait  anglers  and  spin 
fishers  are  “different”  and  not  ac- 
ceptable. I understand  the  concern  of 
the  first  group  — their  concern  is 
motivated  by  sincere  interest  in  the 
welfare  of  wild  trout  and  the  angling 
provided  by  natural  populations. 
Certainly,  if  wild  trout  management 


results  in  over-harvest  and  too  much 
attention  being  paid  to  individual 
streams,  then  steps  will  be  taken  to  re- 
strict harvest.  Many  “Class  A” 
brown  trout  waters  will  be  given  pro- 
tection through  special  regulations, 
while  others  will  be  open  to  all  nor- 
mal angling  techniques.  No  problems 
are  anticipated,  but  some  selected 
populations  will  be  monitored  and, 
certainly,  waterways  patrolmen  and 
fishery  managers  will  be  watching 
carefully  to  see  if  problem  areas  de- 
velop. 

As  to  those  who  want  everything 
under  fly-fishing-only  regulations,  I 
find  that  biases  embarrassing.  It  is 
discouraging  and  disappointing  to  see 
the  emotional  involvement  and  in- 
vestment of  time  and  energy  some  fly 
fishermen  can  muster  over  how  a fish 
may  be  caught  or  who  can  fish,  while 
almost  totally  losing  sight  of  the  fact 
that  we  started  out  trying  to  protect 
and  enhance  a resource  — wild  trout. 
When  the  how  and  the  who  becomes 
more  important  than  the  resource, 
we’ve  lost  sight  of  something  impor- 
tant and  it’s  time  to  rethink  priorities. 
(I  use  the  “we”  advisedly  because  I 
am  a fly-fisher,  but  I detest  the  snob- 
bish element  of  the  fraternity  and, 
contrary  to  some  of  my  friends’  sus- 
picions, I do  not  own  a pair  of  knick- 
ers!) 

“If  we’re  to  have  wild  trout  fish- 
ing, then  we  must  not  permit  fall  an- 
gling over  spawners.  ” There’s  a hard 
to  suppress  motherhood  myth  among 
wild  trout  anglers  that  says  that  some- 
how a spawner  becomes  suddenly 
easier  to  catch,  and  is  somehow  more 
vulnerable  than  that  same  fish  was  in 
August.  My  feelings  are,  that  a sea- 
son that  extends  through  spawning 
will  not  harm  wild  trout.  We’ve  no 
evidence  that  any  damage  has  been 
done  by  extended  seasons.  Anyone 
who  wishes  to  be  further  acquainted 
with  my  opinion  should  read  “Au- 
tumn Angling  and  the  Big  Spawners” 
in  the  Pennsylvania  Angler,  Vol.  48, 
No.  9,  September  1979,  pages  16-17. 
In  any  event,  this  is  a tough  one  to 
handle. 

There  is  such  strong  resistance  to 
autumn  angling  in  some  circles  that  it 


almost  becomes  too  much  of  an  emo- 
tional and  psychological  cost  on  staff 
to  continue  to  resist  it.  The  whole  is- 
sue of  whether  an  extended  angling 
season  will  be  permitted  on  selected 
“Class  A”  wild  trout  waters  is  unre- 
solved. It  may  be  that  this  is  one  in- 
stance where  myth  will  win  over  real- 
ity. Certainly,  the  resource  will  not  be 
harmed  by  restricting  angling  in  the 
fall;  all  that’s  to  be  lost  is  some  an- 
gling opportunity,  which  it  appears 
the  prime  resource  user  group  is  more 
than  willing  to  give  up.  It’s  one  of 
those  items  that  will  be  worked  out  as 
the  fine  details  of  statewide  trout 
management  are  developed.  This  sort 
of  falls  into  a social,  rather  than  bio- 
logical category. 

That’s  it  for  the  wild  trout  enthusi- 
ast. Let’s  forget  about  dwelling  on 
the  evils  of  hatchery  trout  and  con- 
centrate on  the  positive  aspects  of 
wild  trout;  let’s  convert  all  the  Vibert 
boxes  to  cricket  cages  — a duty  for 
which  they’re  generally  more  suited 
than  to  trout  management  — let’s  fo- 
cus on  the  resource  and  not  on  what 
tackle  is  used;  and  let’s  try  to  main- 
tain an  open  mind  about  extended 
trout  seasons.  Wild  trout  manage- 
ment is  on  the  threshold  of  being  a re- 
ality in  Pennsylvania.  Angler  under- 
standing and  support  is  needed  if  it  is 
to  succeed.  The  time  is  now  — we 
have  the  information,  the  resource, 
and  the  commitment  to  provide  wild 
trout  management.  Trout  fishing  in 
Pennsylvania  can  be  made  better  — 
the  variety  of  experiences  for  anglers 
enhanced.  Recreation  based  on 
hatchery  trout  will  always  be  impor- 
tant, but  not  everyone  prefers  the  an- 
gling experience  provided  by  stock- 
ing. We  have  the  resource  to  provide 
alternative  experiences  based  on  wild 
trout.  Despite  the  fact  that  there  are 
those  who  believe  us  to  be  “a  hatch- 
ery bureaucracy,”  managing  catch- 
able  trout  for  mass  recreation,  the 
staff  and  members  of  the  Pennsylva- 
nia Fish  Commission  can  identify 
with  author  John  Voelker  who  once 
wrote,  “Being  out  in  the  woods  fish- 
ing is  one  of  the  few  places  left  on 
earth  where  a man  can  find  solitude 
without  loneliness.  ” 
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Boating 


DUTIES  WHEN  UNDERWA  Y 


The  operator’s  responsibility 
doesn’t  end  after  the  boat  is  loaded 
and  you’ve  left  the  dock  area.  When 
underway,  always: 

1.  Be  thoroughly  familiar  with  the 
way  the  boat  handles.  Know  the 
distance  it  takes  to  stop  after 
throttling  down,  the  turning  ra- 
dius, most  efficient  cruising 
speed,  etc. 

2.  Avoid  taking  any  unnecessary 
risks  that  may  endanger  the 
crew  or  boat.  Always  choose  the 
safest  course. 

3.  Frequently  check  your  position 
in  relation  to  landmarks  and 
aids  to  navigation.  Know  where 
you  are  at  all  times. 

4.  Note  the  weather,  wind  and  cur- 
rent, if  they  are  changing,  and 
how  they  affect  the  boat. 

5.  Know  the  rules  of  the  road,  and 
be  sure  to  follow  them.  In  heavy 
traffic  areas  slow  down  and  be 
extra  cautious. 

6.  Always  stop  to  render  assistance 
to  those  in  danger  or  distress. 
This  means  anything  from  a 
stalled  engine  to  more  serious 
situations. 

7.  In  addition  to  the  boat,  the 
operator  is  responsible  for  the 


passengers.  Make  sure  they  stay 
seated  and  act  in  a safe,  respon- 
sible manner  while  aboard. 

An  additional  way  to  enjoy  boating 
is  through  an  overnight  cruise. 

However,  before  venturing  out  you 
should  consider  stowing  extra  parts 
and  tools  aboard.  A portable  radio, 
compass,  flashlights,  drinking  water, 
extra  line,  toilet  articles,  insect  repel- 
lent, warm  bedding  and  matches  also 
are  recommended  before  setting  out. 
Another  overnight  concern  is  the  fil- 
ing of  a float  plan.  The  boating  float 
plan  is  designed  to  assist  people  in  lo- 
cating you  if  something  should  hap- 
pen. Leave  the  plan  with  a local 
marina  operator,  one  of  your  rela- 
tives or  a close  friend.  (Be  sure  to  can- 
cel the  plan  when  you  return). 

Allow  plenty  of  time  to  reach  your 
destination. 

Keep  a log.  It’s  fun,  and  gives  you 
a record  of  your  trip  and  everything 
that  happened. 

Use  the  motor  wisely.  Full  speed 
ahead  burns  up  extra  gas  and  saves 
little  time.  On  boats  with  planing 
hulls,  get  up  a planing  speed  and  then 
slow  as  much  as  possible  while  still 
staying  on  a plane.  This  is  the  boat’s 
most  efficient  speed.  Conserve  our 
energy  resources. 


BLACK  BASS 


B Y FR=P  GUARP/NEER 


WHETHER  LARGE  OR  SMALL’ 
MOUTH,BLACK  BASS  ARE  RATED 
THE  TOP  AMERICAN  GAMEFISH. 
ONE  OF  THE  MOST  COMB  AT  WE 
OF  FISH, THE  BASS  IS  NOT  CHOOSY 
WHERE  HE  LIVES  OR  WHAT  HE  STRIKES. 


LARGEM0U7H  BASS 

LURK  IN  LAKES  AND 
STREAMS,  PREFER 
WARM  WATER  AND 
WEEDS.  HAS 
HORIZONTAL 
MARKING. 


State 
RECORD 
9 LB.5  OZ. 

ON  NIGHT- 
CRAWLER,I98I, 
SPRINGTON  RESERVOIR. 


THE  SM  ALLMOUTH  BASS  IS  A 

PREDATOR  OF  CLEAR  FLOWING 
STREAMS,  COOL^^  LAKES  AND 
ROCKY  ARE  AS.Ji^^— ^ HAS.. 


VERTICAL 
MARKINGS. 

State  record 

7 LB.  1 OZ.  ON 
LIVE  5UCKER,I98I 
IN  SUSQUEHANNA  R. 

MALE  BASS  work 


HARD  AT  SPAWNING TIME.THEY 
BUILDTHE  BED5.FINDTHE  FEMALES, 
FERTILIZE  THE  EGGS,  GUARD  THE 
NESTS  UNTIL  THE  EGGS  HATCH 
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The 

Other  Side  Of 
The 

Tournament  Trail 


by  Wes  Bower 

very  fisherman  should  attend  or 
enter  at  least  one  major  bass 
tournament.  I am  sure  they  would 
agree  it  is  an  unforgettable 
experience.  Spectators  and 
contestants  alike  quickly  become 
involved  in  all  the  excitement, 
anticipation  and  frustration  that  is  a 
part  of  competitive  fishing.  But 
unless  you  are  a tournament  angler, 
you  probably  aren’t  aware  of  all  the 
trials  and  tribulations  that  are  truly 
involved. 

For  starters,  prior  to  the  fishing 
event  itself,  you  have  the  last  minute 
tuning  of  your  boat  and  motor, 
fishing  gear,  and  other  related 
equipment.  Locating  lodging  is 
usually  a problem,  no  matter  how 
early  you  try  to  make  reservations, 
and  once  you  finally  do  arrive  at  the 
tournament  site,  you  must  locate  the 
launching  area,  attend  team  or 
tournament  meetings,  confer  and 
plan  strategy  with  your  fishing 
partner,  and  study  lake  contour 
maps  and  weather  conditions.  All  of 
this,  and  you  haven’t  even  wet  a 
line. 

Once  the  tournament  begins  there 
are  daily  weigh-ins,  more  meetings, 


award  presentations  and  a wind-up 
banquet. 

Finally,  you  pack  your 
equipment,  say  hasty  good-byes, 
and  head  home.  The  tournaments 
are  a lot  of  fun  but  they  can  be 
confusing  and  hectic. 

But,  there’s  another  side  of  the 
tournament  trail.  Flow  about  the 
guys  behind  the  scene,  the  ones  who 
make  it  all  happen;  the  marina 
owner,  the  tournament  committee, 
and  particularly,  representatives 
from  the  Pennsylvania  Fish 
Commission. 

One  of  the  rarely  thought  of  job 
assignments  of  the  District 
Waterways  Patrolman  and  his 
deputies,  is  to  oversee  fishing 
tournaments.  It  is  their 
responsibility  to  see  that  all  the 
participants  not  only  have  a safe 
and  enjoyable  tournament,  but  all 
state  rules  and  regulations  are 
understood  and  observed.  And  that 
the  activities  of  other  recreational 
visitors  to  the  water  area  are  not 
infringed  upon.  Those  of  us  who 
use  Pennsylvania’s  boating  waters 
on  a busy  weekend  afternoon  can 
relate  to  that  problem. 


Recently  I had  the  opportunity  to 
accompany  a waterways  patrolman 
during  his  rounds  of  a major 
tournament.  The  site  was  Raystown 
Lake,  the  tournament  was  the 
Pennsylvania  Team  Championship 
and  the  WP  was  Jim  Valentine. 

While  accompanying  Valentine 
during  the  tournament,  it  didn’t 
take  me  long  to  figure  out  that 
watching  over  Raystown  Lake  on  a 
hot,  sultry  summer  weekend  is  a full 
time  job.  This  8,300  acre 
impoundment  which  supports  110 
miles  of  shoreline  attracts 
unbelievable  numbers  of 
recreationists.  Add  a full  scale 
fishing  tournament  and  you  have 
the  potential  for  major  problems. 
Fortunately,  these  problems  just 
didn’t  seem  to  develop.  Much  of  the 
credit  for  this  has  to  go  to  Valentine 
and  his  capable  deputies.  They 
manage  to  keep  a tight  reign  on 
things. 

But  this  situation  doesn’t  just 
happen.  A lot  of  pre-planning  and 
coordinated  work  is  involved. 
Valentine  explained  that  he  starts 
planning  for  the  tournament  as  soon 
as  a date  is  selected. 
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Waterways  Patrolman  Jim  Valentine  oversees  Bass 
Tournament  at  Ray st own. 


Raystown  Lake  is  used  by  many 
people,  all  wanting  diversified  water 
related  activities.  They  all  have  their 
own  special  reason  for  being  out 
there. 

While  Valentine  insists  that  the 
tournament  contestants  share  the 
water  with  other  boaters,  he  also 
realizes  that  the  200  competitors  are 
not  only  trying  to  have  a good  time, 
but  they  are  also  competing  for  a 
slot  for  regional,  and  possibly 
national,  recognition.  Jim  and  his 
deputies  try  to  give  the  lunker 
seekers  a wide  berth.  They  realize 
that  making  an  unnecessary  boat- 
boarding might  possibly  be  the  exact 
instant  when  that  trophy  lunker 


could  hit. 

We  beat  the  first  bass  boat  into 
tournament  headquarters  by  an  hour 
and  Valentine  and  his  deputies,  as 
well  as  Pennsylvania  B.A.S.S. 
officials,  quickly  set  up  for  the 
weigh-in. 

The  weigh-in  is  a festive  affair. 
Valentine’s  off  the  cuff  remarks, 
knowledge  of  the  competitors  and 
condition  of  the  lake  all  helped  to 
keep  the  activities  moving  in  a fun- 
filled  fashion.  After  the  last  bass 
was  weighed,  the  competitors 
headed  back  to  motels  and  trailers 
for  a good  meal  and  a chance  to 
relax  before  the  second  days  blast- 
off. 
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Valentine  serves  as  a clearing- 
house, working  closely  with 
Raystown  Lake  Park  Manager,  Bob 
Bell,  to  make  sure  that  multiple 
conflicting  activities  will  not  occur. 
He  also  works  closely  with  the 
Seven  Points  Marina,  the 
Huntingdon  County  Tourist 
Promotion  Agency,  the  U.S.  Coast 
Guard  Auxiliary  and  other 
concerned  agencies.  Deputies  are 
also  alerted  so  they  can  free  their 
schedules  and  be  available  for  duty 
on  tournament  days. 

And  as  the  tournament  date 
draws  near,  Valentine  double  checks 
on  boat  security,  towing  plans  for 
disabled  crafts,  and  parking  for  cars 
and  boat  trailers. 

I spent  three  long,  but  exciting 
days  with  Waterways  Patrolman 
Valentine  and  his  deputies.  On  the 
day  prior  to  the  tournament, 
Valentine  spent  most  of  the  day  at 
the  Seven  Points  Marina,  the 
tournament’s  headquarters, 
answering  inquiries  as  to  what  lures 
were  working,  and  locations  of  any 
“honey  holes”  where  trophy  sized 
lunkers  might  be  lurking.  In 
between  questions,  we  readied  the 
two  patrol  boats. 

After  a short  dinner  break  we 
attended  the  pre -tournament 
meeting  which  included  the  drawing 
of  partners  and  run-down  of  the 
regulations.  In  between  some  good 
natured  joshing  with  the  fishermen, 
Valentine  reviewed  the  ground  rules 
as  to  enforcement  of  fish  laws  on 
Raystown  Lake. 

On  the  first  day  of  the 
tournament  we  began  our  duties  in 
the  dark  hours  and  ended  them  in 
the  same  way.  At  dawn  we  watched 
the  stagger  start  and  marveled  at  the 
rooster  tail  spray  of  over  100  bass 
boats  at  full  throttle.  As  the  sun 
rose  over  the  Terrace  Mountains  we 
discussed  Valentine’s  philosophy  on 
bass  tournaments.  Jim  commented, 
“I  think  bass  tournaments  are  great. 
The  guys  that  fish  the  tournament 
have  done  a lot  for  both  the  sport 
and  the  promotion  to  Raystown 
Lake.  A prime  example  of  this  is  the 
habitat  improvement  structures, 
willow  tree  planting  program,  and 
the  annual  clean-up.  These  guys 
contribute  to  Raystown  Lake  more 
than  they  ever  take  from  it.  But  as 
much  empathy  as  I have  for  these 
guys,  we  have  to  remember  that 


Tournament  anglers  find  the  bass,  in  a tournament  that  is  run  well  be- 
cause of  behind  the  scenes  activity. 


Not  so  with  Jim  and  his  deputies. 
There  were  violations  to  be  settled 
and  investigations  to  be  discussed. 
The  sun  had  long  set  in  the  west 
before  we  made  our  way  to  his 
home  where  Jim  had  a chance  to 
answer  some  pressing  phone  calls 
that  had  come  into  his  headquarters 
during  the  day. 

The  second  and  final  day  of  the 
tournament  saw  this  writer, 
Valentine  and  daybreak  arrive  on 
Raystown  Lake  at  exactly  the  same 
time.  Even  though  the  staggered 
start  was  identical  to  the  previous 
morning,  it  continued  to  be  a 
thrilling  sight  to  behold. 

We  did  manage  to  sneak  in  for  a 
well-deserved  breakfast,  but  for  the 
remainder  of  the  day,  with  weekend 
boating  and  a major  tournament 
underway,  Valentine  and  his 
deputies  were  kept  busy.  This  writer 
learned  that  there  is  a world  of 
difference  between  spending  a fun- 
filled  day  in  a pleasure  boat  sipping 
cold  drinks  and  snacks,  and  working 
in  an  18-foot  patrol  boat.  Most  of 
my  bones  and  muscles  ached  by  the 
end  of  the  day. 

The  second  weigh-in  day  was 
almost  a duplicate  of  the  first,  but 
with  the  tension  as  to  the  final 
outcome.  And  finally,  the 
tournament  was  over! 

The  banquet  program  was  a huge 
success.  And  there  was  no  question 
that  Valentine  was  partially 
responsible  for  the  fun-filled 


A tournament  angler  weighs  his 
catch. 


program.  He  kept  the  activities 
rolling  with  his  wit,  knowledge  of 
the  contestants,  and  information 
and  anecdotes  about  the 
tournament. 

Of  course,  the  highlight  of  the 
evening  was  the  naming  of  the  team 
that  would  represent  Pennsylvania 
in  the  regional  fish-off. 

As  the  last  goodby  echoed 
through  the  room  the  Pennsylvania 
State  Team  Championship  became 


history.  For  a select  few  it  had  been 
additional  glory  and  honors  and  an 
opportunity  to  compete  in  regional, 
and  perhaps  national,  tournaments. 
For  most,  it  had  been  a pleasant 
interlude  in  their  normal  daily 
routine. 

But  for  Jim  Valentine,  it  had  been 
a welcome  change  in  the  never- 
ending  program  of  making 
Raystown  Lake  a safer  and  better 
place  for  fishing  and  boating. 
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Scraper  Speeds 
Scaling 


by  Don  Shiner 

Those  who  prefer  to  clean  and  scale  their  catch,  rather 
than  fillet  them,  have  devised  all  sorts  of  tricks  to  speed 
the  work  involved.  Some  use  scissor  blades,  claiming 
they  remove  scales  faster  than  do  sharp  knives.  Others 
scale  catches  before  they  have  a chance  to  dry  out  in 
creels.  Still  others  claim  that  dipping  them  in  moderately 
hot  water  makes  scales  peel  off  better,  though  I cannot 
vouch  for  this  wrinkle. 

Then,  too,  there  is  no  shortage  of  saw-toothed 
scrapers,  with  superior  claims  made  for  each  one. 

There  is  one,  however,  that  does  impressive  work  in 
dislodging  the  most  stubborn  scales  on  tough,  old  hides. 
It  was  first  home-crafted  by  Fenwick  Douthat,  a 
fisherman  friend  of  mine. 

I stood  near  him  one  day,  filleting  my  catch  of 
walleyes,  while  he  scaled  a catch  of  bass.  It  took  some 
doing  on  my  part  to  keep  up  with  his  pace.  Rubbing  the 
scraper  briskly  over  each  fish,  he  really  sent  scales 
flying.  Despite  bones  remaining  in  his  dressed  fish,  he 
insisted  that  flavor  is  improved  when  fish,  of  some 
kinds,  are  cooked  with  “jackets”  on. 

Douthat’s  scraper,  made  of  wood  and  nails,  ranks 
among  the  best  that  I’ve  seen.  It  measures  about  7 
inches  long,  half  of  which  is  a comfortably  shaped 
handle.  Rows  of  tightly  packed  nails  protrude  three- 
eighths  of  an  inch  through  one  side.  The  nails,  of  heavy 
diameter,  have  all  ends  filed  flat.  Somehow,  the 
flattened  nails  lift  scales  and  dislodge  them  easily. 

Now  is  a good  time  to  make  one  or  several  nail-filled 
scrapers.  Keep  one  ready,  in  the  tackle  box,  to  scale 
spring  catches.  The  others  make  suitable  gifts  for 
friends.  That  way,  they  won’t  need  to  stand  in  line, 
pleading  for  a loan  of  yours! 


Below , handmade  scraper 
dislodges  the  toughest 
scales  with  ease.  Right, 
Use  a piece  of  scrap  wood 
one  half  inch  thick,  7 
inches  long  and  2 inches 
wide.  Shape  one  end  into 
a comfortable  handle. 
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Score  the  backside  of  scraper  with  three- 
eighth  inch  squares  to  serve  as  a guide  to 
drill  holes. 


Drilled  holes  prevent  nails 
from  splitting  wooden  han- 
dle. 


Left,  cut  sheet  metal  to  fit 
back,  and  cover  nails  to 
prevent  them  from  back- 
ing out.  Below,  scraper 
helps  ready  fish  for  the 
frying  pan. 


Hard  Way 
Striper 


Carl  Grubb  is  the  current  holder  of  a new  state 
record  striper . The  fact  that  he  caught  it  through 
the  ice  only  adds  to  the  story. 


By  Jay  Zack 

t had  been  a good  ice  fishing  sea- 
son for  Carl  “Sonny”  Grubb,  but 
he  knew  it  was  almost  over.  Already 
it  was  the  first  of  March,  and  by  this 
time  last  year,  the  ice  had  already 
gone  off  of  Raystown  Lake.  Sonny 
and  his  fishing  companion,  Terry 
Fisher,  were  idly  speculating  on  just 
how  many  trips  they  might  have  left, 
when  the  flag  went  up  on  Sonny’s 
homemade  tip-up. 

When  Sonny  reacted  to  the  flag,  he 
had  little  thought  that  in  a few  min- 
utes he  would  be  in  possession  of  one 
of  the  very  few  Raystown  Lake 
striped  bass  taken  through  the  ice; 
and  one  which  would  forever  be  re- 
membered as  the  “hard  way  state  rec- 
ord striper.” 

As  Sonny  tells  it,  “The  fish  wasn’t 
putting  up  much  of  a fight,  certainly 
not  like  a spring  or  fall  striper,  but  1 


knew  that  1 was  hooked  on  to  a big 
critter.  When  I finally  horsed  it  to  the 
hole  and  1 saw  it  was  a trophy  striper, 
I was  surprised,  and  excited.  Terry 
was  right  there  beside  me  and  with 
only  an  8-inch  hole  cut,  we  knew  we 
had  problems.  We  made  an  instant 
decision,  gaffed  it,  and  managed  to 
bring  it  out  tail  first.  I’ll  tell  you,  we 
were  two  happy  guys  to  see  that 
striper  finally  flopping  on  the  ice.” 
Sonny  Grubb  and  Terry  Fisher  knew 
they  had  a trophy-sized  striped  bass, 
but  neither  considered  that  Grubb’s 
oversized  “rock”  would  establish  a 
new  state  record. 

It  was  near  6 p.m.  with  darkness 
closing  in,  when  the  two  happy  an- 
glers picked  up  their  gear,  left  the  ice, 
and  took  the  long  hike  across  the 
ridge  to  Upper  Corners  Road  where 
they  had  parked  their  car.  They  were 
a tired,  but  happy  pair  when  they 
stopped  at  the  home  of  Sonny’s 


brother,  Donald  “Duck”  Grubb. 

Duck  had  been  fishing  with  them, 
but  left  shortly  before  the  big  happen- 
ing. As  soon  as  Duck  saw  the  striper, 
he  made  an  educated  guess  that  it  was 
a new  record.  He  grabbed  for  the 
scales  and  made  an  unofficial  read- 
ing. What  they  saw  convinced  them 
to  head  to  Huntingdon  and  have  it 
weighed  on  official  scales.  They  did, 
and  the  “hard  way  striper”  weighed 
in  at  22  pounds,  4 ounces  and  meas- 
ured an  incredible  38  inches  — a new 
Pennsylvania  state  record.  It  sur- 
passed the  previous  record  of  19 
pounds,  14  ounces,  which  was  held  by 
Huntingdon’s  Gary  Ellenberger. 

Actually,  Sonny’s  brother  Duck 
knows  all  about  state  record  stripers. 
On  June  2,  1980,  he  reeled  in  a striped 
bass  weighing  18  pounds,  7 ounces;  at 
that  time  a new  state  record.  Unfor- 
tunately, Duck’s  reign  didn’t  last 
long;  sixteen  days  later,  Robert  Price 
brought  home  a 19  pound  trophy. 
Perhaps  that  was  poetic  Raystown 
Lake  justice:  Price  had  been  the  rec- 
ord holder  prior  to  Grubb. 

How  big  a striper  is  currently  swim- 
ming in  the  depths  of  Raystown 
Lake?  That  weight  estimate  is  a popu- 
lar subject  in  Raystown  Country  and 
receives  much  discussion.  Waterways 
Patrolman  Jim  Valentine  submitted 
scale  samples  of  the  new  state  record 
trophy  to  Fish  Commission  biolo- 
gists, who  verified  that  the  striper  was 
9 years  old.  That  made  the  new  rec- 
ord striper  one  of  the  original  1973 
transplants. 

Many  local  anglers  believe  there  is 
a 25  to  28  pound  “super  striper”  al- 
ready marauding  the  depths  of  Rays- 
town. As  to  the  future,  well,  it’s  any- 
one’s guess.  But  there’s  a lot  of  op- 
timism that  a 35  to  40  pound  striper 
will  eventually  be  taken.  And  that’s  a 
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lot  of  fish! 

Carl  Grubb’s  special  day,  March  1, 
1982,  started  as  an  uneventful  excur- 
sion. Sonny,  Duck  and  Terry  Fisher 
left  home  about  1 p.m.  and  headed 
for  their  favorite  ice  fishing  spot,  lo- 
cated near  the  flats  not  far  from  mile- 
marker  10.  For  Sonny  it  was  his  20th 
trip;  one  or  both  of  his  two  com- 
panions usually  accompanied  him. 

For  bait,  they  were  using  3-  to  4- 
inch  shiners.  Sonny’s  tip-ups  were 
rigged  with  12  pound  test  line.  All 
three  anglers  had  several  average  size 
perch  to  show  for  their  afternoon’s 
effort.  About  5 p.m.  the  wind  picked 
up  and  the  temperature  dropped 
sharply.  Duck  decided  to  call  it  a day, 
but  Sonny  and  Terry  decided  to  stick 
it  out  until  6 p.m.  It  was  a good  deci- 
sion — 30  minutes  later,  a new  state 
record  striper  was  heading  for  certifi- 
cation. 

Perhaps  because  of  its  size  (Rays- 
town  is  an  8,300  acre  lake  with  110 
miles  of  shoreline)  the  impoundment 
has  never  gained  the  ice  fishing  popu- 
larity many  sportsmen  thought  it 
would.  Some  of  the  difficulties  in- 
clude poor  winter  access  to  much  of 
the  lake,  and  a problem  with  the  ice 
freezing  unevenly.  In  periods  of  ex- 
treme cold,  the  shallow  water  bays 
generally  have  safe  ice.  But  sensible 
winter  fishermen  show  respect  for  the 
deep  water  channel. 

According  to  Waterways  Patrol- 
man Jim  Valentine,  most  of  the  ice 
fishing  is  done  near  Snyders  Run  ac- 
cess area,  Seven  Points,  Aitch  and 
James  Creek  Bays,  Coffee  Run,  Shy 
Beaver  and  around  milemarker  20 
where  the  Route  994  bridge  crosses 
the  lake.  Perch  is  the  favorite  target, 
but  since  bass  season  is  now  open 
year-round  at  Raystown,  some  lunker 
catches  are  being  reported. 

One  thing  is  for  sure,  even  with  the 
ice  off  the  lake,  Sonny  Grubb  will  be 
out  there  looking  for  a striped  bass 
just  a little  bit  heavier  than  the  new 
state  record.  But  so  will  brother 
Duck,  Garry  Ellenberger,  Ron 
Grove,  Robert  Price,  and  several 
other  former  titleholders.  Along  with 
them,  will  be  hundreds  of  other  Rays- 
town fishing  fanatics;  all  with  a simi- 
lar mission  — trying  to  wrestle  the 
crown  from  the  reigning  champ. 
That’s  what  fishing  for  Raystown 
Lake  striped  bass  is  all  about. 


NOTES 


Garbage  Man 

I was  checking  landowners  prior  to 
stocking,  and  when  I went  to  one 
house  a lady  came  on  the  porch  carry- 
ing a bag  of  trash.  I told  her  who  I 
was  and  asked  if  we  could  drive  along 
the  edge  of  her  field  to  stock.  She 
said,  “It  would  be  O.K.’’  As  I went 
to  leave,  she  said,  “Now  would  you 
do  me  a favor?”  I inquired,  “What 
can  I do  for  you?”  She  replied,  “Car- 
ry this  trash  bag  down  to  the  road  and 
set  it  there.”  I felt  this  was  a very 
small  payment  for  the  use  of  her  field 
and  open  fishing  on  this  stream,  so  I 
obliged  and  played  garbage  man. 


sized,  and  proved  to  be  excellent  eat- 
ing. We  had  a great  time  catching 
them  and  remarked  at  their  one-time 
scarcity  in  the  lower  Susquehanna. 

I believe  that  this  demonstrates  the 
ability  of  a fish  population  to  expand 
rapidly,  if  the  environmental  needs 
are  met.  Score  one  more  hit  for  the 
quality  of  the  Susquehanna. 

Harry  H.  Redline 
Waterways  Patrolman 
Lancaster  County 


Stanley  Hastings 
Waterways  Patrolman 
Cameron  County 


‘ 'Fish  Habitat  ’ ’ 

When  apprehending  a person  for 
littering,  an  officer  usually  can  expect 
to  receive  one  excuse  or  another  from 
the  guilty  party.  (Nobody  wants  to  be 
tagged  a litterbug.)  The  range  of  ex- 
cuses extends  from:  I forgot  to  take  it 
back  to  my  car,  to:  I was  going  to  go 
back  and  get  it.  The  most  innovative 
excuse  I have  ever  heard  was  received 
from  an  ice  fisherman  who  sunk  his 
beverage  can  in  the  lake  on  the  pre- 
tense of  creating  additional  fish 
habitat! 

Bud  Flyte 
Waterways  Patrolman 
Somerset  County 


Rock  Bass 

When  I first  came  to  this  district,  8 
years  ago,  rock  bass  were  a pretty 
scarce  item.  On  checking  anglers  in 
the  first  5 years,  I saw  less  than  a 
dozen  of  these  river  sunfishes.  Then 
about  3 years  ago,  we  began  to  see 
more  and  more  of  them  in  angler 
creels. 

Last  year,  Harold  “Doc”  Herr  and 
I caught  about  thirty  in  one  after- 


Change  In  Regulations 

One  new  change  in  regulations  for 
1982  is  the  one  concerning  the  keep- 
ing of  bait-fish  or  fish-bait  in  unat- 
tended containers.  These  containers 
must  now'  be  identified  by  the  owner’s 
or  user’s  name,  address  and  tele- 
phone number.  In  Clinton  County  we 
have  a few  suitable  bait-fish  streams, 
and  due  to  some  people  taking  hun- 
dreds of  minnows  over  the  limit, 
some  of  these  streams  are  being  over- 
used. In  the  past,  it  was  difficult  to 
determine  who  owned  such  con- 
tainers. 

Jay  Johnston 
Waterways  Patrolman 
Clinton  County 


Great  Fishing 

While  working  the  World  Fishing 
& Outdoor  Expo  at  Suffern,  NY,  1 
was  forced  to  listen  to  many  persons 
telling  me  how  great  fishing  Pennsyl- 
vania’s streams,  rivers,  lakes  and 
ponds  is.  The  beauty  of  these  areas, 
and  the  quality  of  the  experience  of- 
fered in  Pennsylvania  to  a person  that 
spends  most  of  the  year  cooped  up  in 
the  outskirts  of  the  “Big  Apple,” 
must  leave  a lasting,  favorable  im- 
pression. I can’t  help  but  agree. 

Robert  Lynn  Steiner 
Waterways  Patrolman 
Southern  Luzerne  County 
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New  I & E Chief 

Michael  Bickler  has  assumed  the 
duties  as  the  Director  of 
Information  for  the  Pennsylvania 
Fish  Commission. 

Bickler  served  most  recently  as  the 
Chief  of  Information  for  the 
Delaware  Department  of  Natural 
Resources,  and  comes  to  the 
Commission  with  a long  list  of 
credentials.  Both  his  undergraduate 
and  graduate  work  featured  a 
combination  of  fisheries  and 
communications.  His  professional 
work  career  has  included  positions 
in  information-education  with  the 
U.  S.  Forest  Service,  Humboldt 
State  University  and  the  University 
of  Delaware’s  Sea  Grant  Programs, 
and  as  the  owner  of  his  own  public 
relations  firm. 

Bickler  assumed  his  new  duties  on 
March  22  and  plans  to  make  the 
Halifax  area  home  for  his  wife 
and  four  children. 


DISCARDED  FISHING 
LINES  KILL 

At  least  three  Canada  geese,  a com- 
mon loon,  a muskrat,  a ring-billed 
gull,  a herring  gull  and  a greater 
scaup  have  been  killed  on  Lake  Chil- 
lisquaque  after  their  wings,  beaks  and 
legs  became  tangled  in  discarded 
monofilament  fishing  line.  Other 
wildlife  have  been  killed  after  swal- 
lowing pull  tabs  from  beverage  cans. 
The  tabs  also  get  stuck  around  the 
beaks  of  the  birds,  making  it  impos- 
sible for  them  to  eat.  Please  dispose 


of  litter  properly,  to  avoid  these 
senseless  deaths  of  our  precious  wild- 
life. 

Reprinted  from: 

Montour  Preserve’s 
Newsletter 

Environmental  Notes 

Despite  the  fact  that  the  country  is 
in  the  midst  of  a depression,  a good 
number  of  American  voters  are  will- 
ing to  spend  money  to  protect  and  en- 
hance our  environment.  Louis  Har- 
ris, Chairman  of  Louis  and  Harris 
Associates,  in  a recent  address  to  the 
Environmental  Industry  Council  in 
Washington  D.C.  revealed  some  sur- 
prising findings  of  his  recent  polls. 

“The  American  people  are  willing 
to  make  sacrifices  in  many  areas  to 

Pennsylvania  Volunteers  Honored 


stop  the  miseries  and  ravages  of  infla- 
tion and  an  economy  that  is  out  of 
joint”  Mr.  Harris  told  the  group, 
“But  they  will  not  tolerate  any  reduc- 
tions in  environmental  clean-up  ef- 
forts — and  will  regard  such  cuts  as 
threatening  the  very  quality  of  life  in 
this  last  quarter  of  the  twentieth  cen- 
tury”. 

Mr.  Harris  pointed  out  that 
82  — 14%  majority  favors  strict  or 
stricter  enforcement  of  clean  air,  and 
an  even  higher  93  — 4%  majority 
favors  the  same  for  the  clean  water 
act. 

Mr.  Harris  concluded  his  speech  by 
stating  that  the  environmental  vote 
alone  could  make  a swing  of  1 1 points 
in  this  year’s  elections  for  the  House 
and  Senate. 


Governor  Thornburgh  has  honored  state  volunteers  by  proclaiming  April 
18-25  Volunteer  Recognition  Week.  As  part  of  the  observance  a number  of 
Deputy  Waterways  Patrolmen,  representing  the  Commission’s  nearly  500 
trained  and  uniformed  deputy  force,  and  two  representatives  of  the  Coopera- 
tive Nursery  Program  attended  the  signing  of  the  Proclamation. 


From  left  to  right,  Edgar  Shaffer,  Herman  Bruehl,  Sally  Lipp,  Wilmer  Hock- 
ley, Edward  Perry,  Mrs.  Thornburgh,  Governor  Thornburgh,  Richard  Little, 
Jay  Newswanger,  Ray  Fluck,  Douglas  Diffenbaugh,  Clarence  Hoffman  and 
Kenneth  Vail. 
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PENNSYLVANIA  FISH  COMMISSION  DIRECTORY 

State  Headquarters:  3532  Walnut  Street,  Progress,  Pa.  ( Mailing  Address:  PO  Box  1 673,  Harrisburg.  Pa.  171  20) 

EXECUTIVE  OFFICE 
Ralph  W.  Abele,  Executive  Director 

Chief  Counsel  Administrative  Assistant  Comptroller 

Dennis  T.  Guise  Howard  T Hardie  Ross  E Starner 

Office  of  Information 

Michael  J.  Bickler,  Director  717-787-2579 

Conservation  Education,  Stephen  B Ulsh 717-787-7394  Pennsylvania  Angler,  Dave  Wolf.  Editor 717-787-241 1 

Special  Publications,  Larry  Shaffer  717-787-7394  Angler  Circulation,  Eleanor  Mutch ....  717-787-2363 


BUREAU  OF  FISHERIES  & ENGINEERING 
Edward  R.  Miller,  P.E.,  Assistant  Executive  Director 

Robinson  Lane,  Bellefonte,  Pa.  16823  Tel.  814-359-2754* 

(•Unless  otherwise  indicated,  all  offices  within  this  bureau  may  be  reached  at  this  same  address  and  telephone  number.) 

Fred  W.  Johnson,  Water  Resources  Coordinator 717-783-2808 

(Office  at  State  Headquarters.  3532  Walnut  Street.  Progress.  Pa.) 

Dennis  Ricker,  Administrative  Officer * Robert  Hesser,  Fishery  Resources  Biologist * 


Trout  Production  Section,  Ken  Corl.  Chief* 

Warmwater  Production  Section,  Shyrl  Hood,  Chief 
Box  127,  Linesville,  Pa  16424 

Fisheries  Environmental  Services  Section,  Jack  Miller,  Chief* 


FISHERIES  DIVISION*  Delano  Graff,  Chief 

Fisheries  Management  Section,  Richard  A Snyder,  Chief* 

814-683-4451  Research  Section,  Vincent  Mudrak,  Chief 

Benner  Spring  Fish  Research  Station,  RD  1,  Box  485.  Bellefonte,  Pa  16823 
Cooperative  Nursery  Branch,  Paul  Byers,  Chief 


814-355-4837 


FISH  CULTURAL  STATIONS 


3ELLEFONTE,  William  Hoover,  Superintendent  814-355-4159 

RD  4.  Box  230,  Bellefonte.  Pa  16823 

3ENNER  SPRING,  William  Kennedy.  Superintendent  814-355-4837 

RD  1.  Box  485  Bellefonte.  Pa  16823 

3IG  SPRING,  Eugene  J . Rozaieski.  Superintendent  717-776-3170 

3ox  341 , RD  4.  Newville,  Pa  17241 

:ORRY-UNION  CITY,  Tom  L Clark.  Superintendent  8 1 4-664-2 1 22 

^orry.  Pa  16407 

:AIRVIEW,  Neil  Shea.  Superintendent 814-474-1514 

?000  Lohrer  Road.  P O Box  531 . Fairview,  Pa  16415 

^UNTSDALE,  Ted  Dingle.  Superintendent  717-486-3419 

lox  393.  RD  5.  Carlisle.  Pa  17013 


LINESVILLE,  Charles  Sanderson.  Superintendent  814-683-4451 

Box  127.  Linesville,  Pa  16424 
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LET  S NOT  BACKTRACK 
ON  ENVIRONMENTAL 


LAWS 


A Louis  Harris  poll  in  March  indicated  that  “a  startlingly  high 
93  percent  majority  favors  strict  or  stricter  enforcement  of  the 
Clean  Water  Act.” 

In  spite  of  this,  the  U.S.  Environmental  Protection  Agency 
announced  long-awaited  regulations  which  are  less  stringent  than 
those  implemented  by  the  previous  Administration.  Although 
those  issued  for  the  steel  industry  are  over  two  years  late  in 
coming,  they  tend  to  weaken  pollution  standards  by  the  use  of 
graduated  levels  of  technologies,  drop  requirements  for  waste- 
water  recycling,  and  permit  the  use  of  the  “bubble”  concept 
where  plants  with  more  than  one  pollution  outlet  will  be  allowed 
to  exceed  the  pollution  limit  at  one  source  if  there  is  an 
offsetting  reduction  at  another. 

This  is  the  same  kind  of  blatant  disregard  for  the  public 
(except  certain  industries)  that  has  characterized  current  EPA 
approaches  to  the  Clean  Air  Act.  East  year  EPA  Administrator 
Anne  Gorsuch,  at  a pep  rally  for  Washington  lobbyists, 
encouraged  them  to  “light  up  the  switchboard”  in  support  of  the 
Administration’s  package  to  weaken  the  Clean  Air  Act. 

These  same  administrators  are  now  showing  their  colors  on 
the  Clean  Water  Act  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  Congress  has 
consistently  directed  EPA  to  develop  and  enforce  rules  to 
achieve  the  goal  of  “fishable  and  swimmable”  waters  by  1983 
and  eliminate  all  discharge  of  pollutants  by  1985. 

Under  the  misguided  idea  that  the  recession  itself  can  be 
blamed  on  environmental  standards  and  controls,  these  people 
seem  bent  on  retreating  from  the  controls  on  toxics,  developing 
new  regulations  and  definitions  on  the  requirements  of 
secondary  treatment,  and,  in  effect,  encouraging  states  to 
downgrade  their  water  quality  standards  instead  of  enforcing  the 
Act’s  national  goal. 

None  of  the  above  really  comes  close  to  goals  the  Safe 
Drinking  Water  Act  passed  in  1974.  These  goals  were  set 
because  of  the  knowledge  that  the  drinking  water  of  many 
Americans  was  laced  with  dangerous  chemicals,  from  asbestos  to 
vinyl  chloride. 

We  believe  that  the  current  trend  is  to  disregard  some  of  the 
great  laws  that  Congress  has  passed  in  an  attempt  to  fulfill 
public  demand.  We  should  not  diminish  these  laws,  but  make 
stronger  the  enforcement  of  environmental  protection  in  the 
Great  Republic. 
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GO  DEEP  ON 
DOG  DAYS 


When  the  July  sun  raises  water 
temperatures , you  have  to  go  deep 
for  bass  and  walleyes. 


By 


Wr, 


hen  the  July  sun  raises  the  water’s  surface 
temperature  bass  and  walleyes  go  deep.  They  do  come  to 
the  shallow  shorelines  of  lakes,  ponds  and  rivers  during 
the  dark  hours,  but  for  the  most  part  this  takes  place 
long  after  the  summer  angler  has  decided  to  hang  it  up. 
There  are  a few  stalwarts  who  fish  only  at  night  during 
the  “dog  days”,  but  they’re  in  the  minority.  Besides,  a lot 
of  anglers  simply  don’t  like  to  fish  after  dark  for  a 
number  of  reasons.  So  be  it.  But  how  do  some  fishermen 
continue  to  take  fish  during  the  hot  months?  We  all 
know  a few  of  these  hotshots.  They  show  up  at  dockside 
or  at  the  barbershop  every  so  often  with  a string  of  fish 
impressive  enough  to  prove  that  they  can  catch  'em 
anytime.  How  do  they  do  it?  For  the  most  part,  they  fish 
deep. 

Every  lake,  pond  or  river  has  a “hole”  where  fish 
congregate  to  escape  the  warm  surface  and  shallow  water 
temperatures.  For  a fish  there  are  only  three  things  to  be 
concerned  with:  eating,  reproduction  and  being 
comfortable.  And  they  like  to  do  the  first  two  under  the 
umbrella  of  the  latter.  Find  the  deep  spots  in  July  and 
August  and  get  your  bait  or  lure  into  their  comfort  zone 
and  you’ll  probably  catch  some.  The  places  that  hold  fish 
during  the  spring  and  again  during  the  fall  (when 
everyone  is  filling  their  stringer)  simply  don’t  produce 
during  hot  weather.  Yet  we  see  boat  after  boat  working 
those  same  areas,  and  stream  fishermen  pounding  the 
same  water  day  after  day  hoping  that  history  will  repeat 
itself.  And  even  worse,  they’re  using  the  same  lures  and 
baits.  Oh,  some  fish  are  sure  to  the  caught,  but  we'd  all 
do  better  if  we  sought  out  that  cooler,  deeper  water  and 
fished  a bit  slower.  This  applies  to  most  species  and 
particularly  to  bass  and  walleyes. 


Jim 
Bashline 

L 


J Workosk  r 


n the  “hard”  lure  category,  the  best  of  the 
summer  choices  are  the  long-lipped  and  banana-shaped 
designs.  Nearly  every  lure  manufacturer  offers  something 
in  this  style  and  all  of  them  have  caught  fish  at  one  time 
or  another.  Some  of  the  best  of  these  are  the  Bomber, 
Fishback.  Hotshot,  Rapala  diver.  Flatfish  and  Mudbug. 
As  the  retrieve  becomes  faster,  the  lure  dives  deeper.  This 
is  because  the  force  of  the  water  pushing  against  the 
front  of  the  plug  drives  it  in  a downward  direction.  If 
you  don’t  want  to  reel  quite  so  fast  in  a certain  location, 
the  addition  of  a sinker  a foot  or  so  ahead  of  the  lure 
will  take  it  down  faster  and  allow  a much  slower  retrieve. 
But  then  you’ve  got  to  watch  your  casting  because  a 
sinker  sometimes  causes  the  lure  to  rotate  in  the  air 
which  can  lead  to  a tangle.  For  ease  of  quick  removal 
when  fishing  different  spots,  the  rubber-cored  sinkers 
work  best. 

Regardless  of  the  lure  you  select,  go  for  the  dark 
colors  before  you  switch  to  the  flashy  ones.  The  food  on 
the  bottom  will  be  dark  by  nature  and  if  the  fish  are  in  a 
finicky  mood,  (which  they  frequently  are  in  the  summer) 
they  seem  to  prefer  the  neutral  browns,  blacks,  grays  and 
subdued  greens.  Now  that’s  not  a hard  and  fast  rule,  but 
I’ll  take  a brown  lure  over  a bright  orange  one  any  day 
when  it  comes  to  bass  and  walleyes.  The  exception  might 
be  a frog  finish,  which  1 happen  to  think  is  an  excellent 
choice  for  most  Pennsylvania  waters. 
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ne  reason  many  anglers  don’t  use  diving  lures  is 
that  they  don’t  have  a rod  that  will  handle  them 
properly.  The  soft,  whippy  spinning  or  casting  rod  that 
works  so  well  for  natural  bait  and  some  other  kinds  of 
fishing,  doesn’t  have  the  backbone  to  bring  those  lures 
through  the  water  with  authority.  As  the  lure  “digs”  for 
the  bottom  and  puts  a hard  bend  in  the  soft  rod,  the 
angler  can’t  reel  fast  enough  to  keep  the  lure  in  the 
productive  depths.  Even  if  you  do  get  the  lure  down 
there,  a strike  puts  additional  bend  in  the  rod  and  it’s 
difficult  to  muster  enough  extra  power  to  set  the  hook.  A 
rod  with  a quick  tip  is  better  for  the  casting  of  these  lures 
and  if  it  doesn’t  begin  to  bend  until  the  arc  reaches  its 
mid-point  it  ought  to  be  OK.  Put  another  way,  the  ideal 
rod  for  diving  baits  should  have  most  of  its  “bend”  in  the 
upper  one  third  of  its  length  and  plenty  of  reserve  power 
in  the  butt.  You  can't  feel  this  in  a store  by  wiggling  the 
rod.  You’ve  got  to  tie  a weight  on  the  line  and  see  where 
the  rod  begins  to  bend.  If  the  clerk  objects  to  this  in- 
store test  ....  buy  your  rod  somewhere  else. 

The  best  rule  to  follow  when  working  a new  piece  of 
water  with  diving  baits  is  to  cast  into  the  medium  depths 
(say  something  around  5 feet  or  so)  and  bring  the  lure 
into  the  deep  water  by  cranking  it  fast  to  get  it  down. 
Once  the  lure  has  bumped  bottom  or  is  close  to  it,  slow 
the  retrieve  and  allow  the  lure  to  float  up  for  a foot  or 
so.  Then,  crank  it  again  and  pause.  The  idea  is  to  suggest 
a live  “something”  that  made  a mistake  and  moved  into 
the  deep  holding  water  and  acts  like  it’s  trying  to  escape. 
Bass  will  rise  up  to  smack  such  a lure  and  walleyes  might 
too.  Walleyes  however,  seem  to  hang  very  close  to  the 
bottom  during  July  and  August  and  you’ve  got  to  keep 
that  lure  in  their  baliwick. 

The  very  best  way  to  coax  a walleye  into  summer 
striking  is  to  lay  a live  bait  on  the  bottom  and  hope  the 
chalky-eyed  one  stumbles  onto  it.  If  you  take  one 
walleye,  chances  are  excellent  that  you’ll  catch  another 
because  walleyes  move  in  schools  at  all  times  of  the  year. 
Night  crawlers,  minnows,  crayfish,  small  frogs,  leeches, 
spring  lizards  and  hellgrammites  will  all  do  a number  on 
walleyes,  and  on  bass  too  for  that  matter.  A split  shot  or 
rubber-cored  sinker  will  work,  but  it’s  a better  idea  to  use 
a bullet-head,  slip  sinker.  Pinch  a small  split  shot  onto 
your  mono  line  at  a spot  about  18  inches  above  the  hook 
before  sliding  the  bullet-head  sinker  onto  the  line.  The 
split  shot  acts  as  a stopper  to  prevent  the  sinker  from 
sliding  against  the  bait.  When  a fish  picks  up  your  bait  it 
can  move  away  drawing  the  line  through  the  slip  sinker, 
feeling  no  weight  or  pull. 


ummer  fish  don’t  hit  natural  baits  with  a 
vengence  the  way  they  sometimes  do  in  the  spring  and 
fall.  They  “mouth”  the  bait  for  a time,  checking  to  see  if 
it’s  OK  and  then  begin  to  swallow.  When  the  line  begins 
to  depart  in  a smooth  steady  pull,  that's  the  time  to  set 
the  hook.  You'll  be  surprised  at  how  many  fish  are 
hooked  lightly  in  the  jaw. 

If  you  don’t  choose  to  use  natural  bait  or  it’s  too 
difficult  to  find,  the  rubber  and  plastic  look-alikes  on  the 
market  today  will  do  nearly  as  well.  In  fact,  some  of 
them  work  better  than  live  bait  on  certain  days.  I 
remember  one  day  on  the  Juniata  River  when  a soft, 
rubber  crayfish  outfished  the  real  thing.  The  smallmouths 
were  taking  the  natural  crayfish  very  well  but  hooking 
them  proved  to  be  a near  impossibility.  The  fish  were 
actually  nibbling  the  naturals  and  very  neatly  avoiding 
the  hook.  The  switch  to  a rubber  crayfish  worked 
perfectly.  The  fish  were  still  nibbling  but  they  seemed  to 
become  frustrated  at  not  getting  a bite  and  would 
eventually  seize  the  fake  and  run  off  with  it.  And  honest- 
to-gosh,  they’d  hold  it  long  enough  to  get  a solid  hook- 
up. 
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The  copies  of  sculpins,  other  minnows  and 
hellgrammites  are  also  very  effective  when  fished  with  the 
slip  sinker  arrangement  and  skidded  along  the  bottom  at 
a snail’s  pace.  And  this  is  critical;  a fast  moving  rubber 
“animal”  doesn't  seem  to  interest  most  summer  fish. 
Perhaps  they  get  lazy  just  like  we  do  and  don’t  want  to 
exert  themselves.  No  matter  the  reason,  a turn  or  two  of 
the  reel  handle  is  enough  at  any  one  time.  Stirring  up  a 
small  billow  of  mud  is  what  bottom-walking  is  all  about. 
Keep  the  rod  tip  held  high  and  tight  tension  on  the  line. 

If  a fish  grabs  the  lure,  you’ll  see  a quick  tap  on  the  rod 
tip.  Drop  the  rod  toward  the  fish  for  a count  of  one-two, 
and  strike  back  while  reeling  up  the  slack  at  the  same 
time. 


just  fine.  Take  a look  at  the  two  illustrations  of  how  to 
rig  a worm  this  way  and  you'll  note  the  hook  position. 
There  are  many  ways  to  rig  a plastic  worm  but  this  style 
is  the  one  used  by  most  of  the  fish-for-dough 
professionals.  Also  note  that  the  slip  sinker  is  tight 
against  the  hook.  This  makes  casting  easier  and  doesn’t 
seem  to  bother  the  fish.  The  extra  weight,  at  that  point, 
also  allows  the  angler  is  jig  the  worm  in  case  the  slow 
retrieve  doesn’t  work. 

As  with  natural  bait  and  the  other  plastic  lures,  keep 
that  rod  tip  up  in  the  air  at  about  a 45  degree  angle  as 
the  worm  is  creeped  across  the  bottom.  Bow  to  the  fish 
at  the  slightest  tap,  reel  up  the  slack  and  sock  it  to  ’em. 
Even  with  a sensitive  graphite  or  boron  rod,  some  strikes 
will  be  nothing  more  than  a stopping  of  the  line.  But  by 
watching  that  rod  tip  and  the  point  where  the  line  meets 
it,  you’ll  be  able  to  see  just  what’s  going  on.  I’ve  had  the 
pleasure  of  watching  several  of  the  best  bass  pros  in  the 
nation  fish  a plastic  worm,  and  these  men  never  take 
their  eyes  off  the  rod  tip  during  a retrieve.  They  would 
probably  catch  a lot  of  fish  with  their  eyes  closed,  but 
they  catch  a lot  more  of  them  by  riveting  their  attention 
to  the  tip. 

There  is  nothing  more  exciting  in  sportfishing 
than  catching  them  on  the  surface  where  the  strike  can  be 
seen.  Most  of  us  prefer  that  kind  of  action,  but  when  the 
temperature  gets  above  80  degrees  and  stays  there  for 
extended  periods,  the  surface  feeding  begins  to  taper  off. 
If  you’re  going  to  make  the  most  of  a summer  outing  or 
vacation,  it  becomes  necessary  to  fish  where  the  fish  are 
...  and  that  means  deep.  Fish  can  be  found  by  trolling  ’a 
June-bug  spinner  and  a minnow  or  other  bait,  or  bv 
trolling  a lure  behind  a heavy  sinker.  But  once  a 
concentration  of  fish  is  found,  try  changing  tackle  and 
work  the  area  with  diving  lures  and  plastic  stuff  on  slip 
sinkers.  It’s  more  fun  and  it  saves  fuel.  And  if  you  catch 
a good  stringer  of  fish,  be  sure  to  show  them  at  the 
barbershop! 


± hat  striking  advice  also  applies  to  the  use  of  rubber 
worms.  When  rigged  “Texas  style”  the  point  of  the  hook 
is  embedded  in  the  worm.  While  the  plastic  worm  is 
fairly  soft:  it  requires  a solid  jab  to  drive  the  hook 
through  the  worm  and  into  the  fish.  As  the  tournament 
bass  boys  say,  “cross  his  eyes”  on  the  strike  and  you’ll  do 


WEEDY,  REEDY 

Fishing  Tactics 


By  Bill  Ignizio 
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I ish  go  with  weeds  and  reeds  the  way  Miss  Piggy 
takes  to  Kermit.  Unfortunately,  many  anglers  have  a 
dark  loathing  for  the  aquatic  greenery  that  lines  the 
shores  of  many  Pennsylvania  impoundments.  Instead  of 
tossing  lures  into  the  watery  vegetation,  these  anglers  will 
do  practically  anything  to  avoid  areas  rich  in  weedy  or 
reedy  growth. 

There  are  several  reasons  why  fishermen  feel  this  way. 
To  begin  with,  they  can’t  fish  many  of  their  favorite  lures 
in  the  lettuce.  It’s  also  hard  to  run  a trolling  motor 
through  weedy  areas.  To  make  matters  worse,  reeds  and 
lily  pads  hold  onto  lures  with  a vengeance  and  fish  are 
often  lost  in  these  spots.  It's  virtually  impossible  to  work 
a lure  properly  in  areas  with  lush  weed  growth  and 
anglers  are  forced  to  clean  baits  after  practically  every 
cast. 

Now  that  we’ve  got  all  those  objections  out  of  the  way, 
let’s  examine  the  situation  a bit  more  objectively.  It  is 
true  there  are  a number  of  difficulties  associated  with 
fishing  weeds  and  reeds.  However,  when  all  is  said  and 
done,  there  seems  to  be  two  main  problems:  retrieving 
lures  through  the  aquatic  growth  and  extricating  fish 
from  these  areas.  Luckily,  there  are  ways  to  overcome 
these  obstacles. 

Although  many  anglers  broadly  categorize  aquatic 
vegetation  as  either  weeds  or  reeds,  this  is  not  an  exact 
delineation.  For  instance,  what  we  call  reeds  may  actually 
be  bulrush  or  cattail.  Those  plants  commonly  referred  to 
as  weeds  may  be  elodea,  pondweed,  milfoil  or  coontail. 
Along  with  these  species,  we  have  water  lilies,  duckweed 
and  arrowhead.  Despite  the  wide  variety  of  aquatic 
vegetation  encountered  on  our  ponds,  rivers  and  lakes, 
you  need  not  have  a degree  in  botany  in  order  to 
successfully  fish  these  plants. 

For  our  purposes,  aquatic  growth  can  be  categorized  in 
three  ways:  emergent  plants,  submergent  plants  and  those 
plants  which  float.  Knowing  the  scientific  name  of  the 
plant  you  fish  might  be  nice,  but  it  isn't  necessary. 
Knowing  how  to  fish  the  three  varieties  of  aquatic  plants 
is  valuable  and  that  is  what  we  should  concentrate  on. 

Let’s  begin  by  taking  a look  at  emergent  plants. 
Arrowhead,  spike  rush,  pickerel  weed  and  cattail  all  fit 
this  category.  These  plants  stick  their  heads  out  of  the 
water’s  surface.  Emergent  plants  attract  tiny  organisms 
which  draw  bait  fish.  This  in  turn  brings  larger  fish  to 
the  vicinity. 


One  lake  1 sometimes  fish  is  loaded  with  patches  of 
pickerel  weed.  Although  many  anglers  fish  these  patches, 
most  send  lures  around  them.  They  catch  some  fish,  but 
not  nearly  as  many  as  they  should.  By  sending  a lure 
beyond  the  vegetation  and  retriev  ing  directly  through  the 
plant  clumps,  many  more  fish  can  be  taken.  Despite  the 
effectiveness  of  this  tactic,  too  many  fishermen  never  use 
it.  The  reason  is,  they’re  afraid  the  lure  will  get  hung  up 
on  the  retrieve.  There  is  a way  out  of  this  dilemma. 
Simply  spool  your  reel  with  line  in  the  17  to  30  pound 
test  category.  Few  plants  will  be  able  to  stand  in  the  way 
of  such  stout  line  as  this. 
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A commonly  expressed  fear  is  that  fish 
will  easily  be  able  to  spot  thick  line.  For 
the  most  part,  this  worry  is  groundless.  In 
many  cases,  the  lure  is  moving  along  at  a 
good  clip.  The  fish  simply  doesn’t  have  long 
to  look  over  the  offering  before  striking. 

More  importantly,  heavier  line  is  generally 
hidden  from  view  because  of  the  thick 
aquatic  cover.  Besides,  if  you  fish  light  line  in  such  tough 
spots,  it  won't  last  long.  Before  writing  the  string  off,  at 
least  give  it  a try.  Personally,  along  with  a spinning  rod 
sporting  six  pound  monofilament  line  and  a few  other 
intermediate  outfits,  I always  carry  along  a casting  rod 
spooled  with  27  pound  Dacron  braided  line. 

Arrowhead  is  another  plant  that  may  be  fished 
somewhat  in  the  manner  of  pickerel  weed.  On  one  river  I 
often  fish,  arrowhead  grows  along  the  banks  of  the 
stream.  It  holds  both  pike  and  bass.  While  a weedless 
spoon  is  good  for  fishing  pickerel  weed  patches,  a 
spinnerbait  works  well  for  these  narrow  bands  of 
arrowhead.  You  may  fish  the  spinnerbait  parallel  to  the 
arrowhead  bands  or  actually  throw  the  lure  back  into  the 
plants  as  far  as  possible.  When  fishing  parallel  casts,  it’s 
a good  idea  to  allow  the  lure  to  drop  from  time  to  time. 
This  can  trigger  fish  into  striking  the  “injured”  lure. 

Cattail  and  other  reed  clumps  or  rows  may  be  fished  in 
a similar  manner.  Again,  the  versatile  spinnerbait  can 
work  wonders  in  bringing  fish  out  of  the  greenery  to 
inspect  the  flashing  lure.  Often  such  spots  harbor  panfish 
too.  By  scaling  down  spinnerbaits  to  the  one-quarter 
ounce  or  one-eighth  ounce  size,  you  may  be  able  to  pick 
up  some  dandy  rock  bass  or  crappie.  If  bluegill  are 
present  in  the  reeds,  a fly  rod  may  be  used  to  send  small 
poppers  as  close  to  the  vegetation  as  possible.  By 
switching  to  a larger  popper,  bass  will  also  fall  victim  to 
this  technique. 
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When  fishing  reeds,  look  for  indentations  and  points.  These  are  often  the  best 
spots  to  fish.  If  you  are  working  a lake  with  a good  deal  of  this  type  of  cover, 
you’ll  have  to  limit  your  casts  to  only  the  best  spots.  Notches  and  points  will  prove 
good  targets.  Further,  be  on  the  lookout  for  reed  clumps  in  three  or  more  feet  of 
water.  This  is  not  to  say  fish  will  not  hold  in  less  water;  however,  we’ve  had  our 
best  luck  fishing  deeper  water  reeds. 

Along  with  weedless  spoons  and  spinnerbaits,  snagless  poppers  are 
good  for  exploring  reed  clumps.  Those  lures  with  exposed  treble  hooks  can 
also  be  effective  if  you’re  a good  caster.  If  your  throws  are  off-target 
however,  you  might  find  yourself  having  to  rip  lures  off  reeds  more 
than  you’d  like.  One  weedless  type  of  floating  plug  sports 
upturned  rear  hooks.  Occasionally  this  type  of  lure  will 
grab  a reed,  but  not  nearly  as  often  as  those  with  treble 
hooks.  Perhaps  the  best  type  of  weed  less  topwater  lures 
are  the  soft-bodied  frog  baits.  These  lures  are 
manufactured  by  a number  of  companies  and  all  are 
good  for  use  in  reeds  and  lily  pad  areas. 

For  many  of  us  the  image  of  a lily  pad  isn’t  quite 
complete  without  a contented  frog  sunning  itself  on  the 
floating  leaf.  Lure  makers  have  come  to  the  aid  of  pad 
anglers  by  producing  frog  spoons,  frog  poppers  and  even 
deep  diving  frog  crankbaits.  While  froggie  lures  may  be 
fished  in  a number  of  areas  throughout  a lake  or  pond, 
lily  pad  fields  are  a top  target  for  frog  tossers. 

Frog  finish  spoons  or  poppers  may  be  thrown  on  the 
leaf  of  a pad.  After  sitting  there  for  a few  seconds,  the 
frog  may  be  hopped  off  the  pad  and  into  the  water.  With 
a Boating  frog  bait,  the  angler  may  choose  to  hesitate  the 
lure’s  movement  when  a particularly  attractive  pocket  is 
reached.  With  a frog  finish  spoon,  the  lure  may  be 
dropped  tantalizingly  into  the  bass’s  lair. 


Lily  pads  can  be  fished  with  great  success  in  the  early 
spring  before  the  leaves  have  popped  to  the  water’s 
surface.  A spinner  or  spinnerbait  retrieved  just  an  inch  or 
two  above  the  emerging  vegetation  can  work  wonders  on 
largemouth  bass.  Bluegills  can  also  be  found  lulling 
around  the  shade  of  pad  fields  during  summer  months. 
Some  anglers  dip  a maggot  or  worm  into  the  pad 
openings  and  unceremoniously  yank  out  panfish. 

Certain  varieties  of  floating  plants  are  fished  quite 
easily.  Duckweek  is  one  such  plant.  Spinnerbaits,  spoons 
and  even  in-line  spinners  can  be  fished  in  this  virtually 
snarlproof  vegetation. 

The  final  variety  of  aquatic  growth  is  the  submergent 
plant.  Milfoil,  coontail,  wild  celery  and  bushy  pondweed 
all  fall  in  this  category.  Some  anglers  feel  this  is  the  most 
difficult  type  of  greenery  to  fish.  This  is  because  such 
plants  may  continue  to  sprout  all  the  way  up  to  the 
water’s  surface  where  they  lay  in  messy  mats  of  gooey 
green. 

Yet,  even  such  plants  as  these  are  not  unfishable. 
Generally,  there  are  pockets  of  weeds  that  may  be  fished 
with  success.  In  fact,  in  one  particularly  productive  weed 
field  I fish  on  my  favorite  summer  lake,  the  weeds  grow 
thick  and  lush.  Despite  this  growth,  I continue  to  fish  a 
deep  diving  crankbait  in  and  around  the  weeds. 
Occasionally  the  lure  gets  hung  up,  but  it  comes  through 
scatheless  more  often  than  you  might  think. 

Last  summer  1 had  a good  hit  in  this  area  of  thick 
weeds.  After  a brief  run,  the  powerful  fish  shook  the  lure 
loose  without  ever  showing  itself.  Feeling  a little  dejected, 
I continued  casting  and  quickly  hooked  another  good 


fish.  Before  I could  winch  it  in  to  the  boat,  1 felt  the  fish 
push  toward  the  tall  grass  where  it  promptly  burrowed 
in.  After  a few  seconds,  I wasn’t  completely  certain  the 
fish  was  still  hooked.  Nevertheless,  I decided  to  act  as 
though  it  was.  After  moving  out  and  around  the  weed 
patch  into  which  my  line  disappeared,  I anchored  down 
and  tried  to  yank  the  fish  out  from  a different  leverage 
point.  This  did  no  better.  By  this  time,  my  partner  had 
moved  up  from  the  rear  of  the  boat  to  where  I was 
seated.  When  I saw  the  oar  in  his  hand,  1 nodded  in 
approval.  He  then  literally  dug  the  fish  out  of  the  weeds. 
It  turned  out  to  be  a largemouth  bass  in  the  five  pound 
category.  It  may  not  have  been  landed  in  the  most 
artistic  or  graceful  manner,  but  it  ended  up  in  the  boat. 
And  that’s  what  counts. 

Armed  with  a stout  rod,  thick  line  and  a number  of 
weedless  lures,  you  should  have  no  problem  probing 
weedy  reedy  areas  on  your  favorite  lake.  The  shade  and 
oxygen  such  areas  afford  make  them  natural  fish 
attractors.  Yet,  because  of  the  problems  associated  with 
working  such  spots,  these  areas  are  often  ignored  by 
other  anglers.  For  these  reasons,  fine  catches  can  be  had 
in  these  spots.  With  the  knowledge  of  proper  tactics  and 
the  willingness  to  fish  weedy  reedy  areas,  you  may  soon 
find  that  green  is  your  favorite  color. 


THE  TWO  C’s  OF 

FISHING  By  John  Seibert , Jr. 


Give  catfish  and  carp  a try  — they  can 
provide  some  of  the  finest  fishing  and 
table  fare  available. 


yy  hy  do  most  fishermen  keep  snubbing  their 
collective  noses  at  catfish  and  carp?  1 don’t  know,  unless 
maybe,  at  least  theoretically,  they’re  supposed  to  be 
easier  to  catch  than  some  of  the  species  listed  as 
gamefish. 

Gamefish.  That  word  conjures  up  in  my  mind  a vision 
of  a largemouth  bass  or  a big  walleye.  If  this  is  what 
most  fishermen  think  of  as  a gamefish,  then  I suggest 
they  try  taking  a lunker  carp  on  a light  tackle.  I’m  sure 
they  will  change  their  minds  in  a hurry!  That  big  minnow 
can  put  up  as  much  fight  as  any  bass  or  walleye,  believe 
me. 

But,  I can  already  hear  nearly  everybody  saying:  Carp 
does  not  taste  good.  Well,  maybe  it’s  not  so  much  how 
they  taste  as  how  they’re  made.  In  Europe  they  are 
considered  an  important  food  fish,  and  I’m  sure 
Europeans  are  just  as  finicky  as  Americans  are. 


There  are  many  good  recipes  for  making  carp, 
including  smoked  carp,  breaded  carp  and  carp  ground 
into  fish  balls.  Most  are  quite  tasty,  but  if  none  suits  you, 
then  experiment.  But  a word  of  caution.  If  your  carp  is 
caught  in  murky  waters,  then  it’s  best  to  let  them  sit  in  a 
pan  of  fresh  water  for  several  days  before  eating.  This 
will  remove  any  of  that  muddy  taste  that  has  given  carp 
their  undesirable  reputation. 

Catfish  however,  do  not  carry  the  problem  of  a 
‘muddy’  taste.  In  fact,  anything  but.  The  catfish  has  one 
of  the  whitest,  most  tender,  most  succulent  meats  of  any 
fish  alive.  Even  the  large  ones,  (by  that  1 mean  those  that 
run  over  eighteen  inches)  do  not  have  that  strong  taste 
often  associated  with  larger  fish. 

And  what  is  really  appealing  about  these  fish  is  that 
they  occur  hourly  everywhere  in  the  continental  United 
States.  In  almost  every  river  and  lake  you  can  find 
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catfish  and  carp,  which,  in  these  times  of  rising  gasoline 
prices,  makes  their  accessibility  that  much  better.  Perhaps 
some  people  like  to  drive  miles  and  miles  to  fish  their 
favorite  trout  stream,  but  1 prefer  a much  shorter  trip  for 
a nice  plump  catfish  or  carp. 

Between  the  two  of  them,  there  isn’t  a livebait  that 
they  won’t  hit  at  one  time  or  another.  For  cats  especially, 
a few  earthworms  or  nightcrawlers  found  in  your 
backyard  will  bring  in  a nice  stringer  full.  If  you  don't 
have  a backyard  don’t  despair.  Simply  go  to  your  local 
supermarket  and  purchase  some  chicken  or  beef  liver. 
Personally,  I prefer  the  beef  since  it  is  slightly  tougher 
and  will  stay  on  the  hook  longer. 

Carp  will  hit  on  a variety  of  bait  too,  but  corn  meal 
seems  to  bring  the  most  consistent  results.  They  will  hit 
artificial  lures,  but  only  the  larger  of  both  species  go  for 
these,  and  even  then  they  still  prefer  live  bait.  Catfish  are 
scent  hunters,  and  for  this  reason  1 think  the  liver  makes 
a particularly  enticing  bait. 

Catfish  and  carp  offer  something  few  others  do;  cheap 
and  easy  fishing  experience.  You  can  try  out  all  those 
fancy  lures,  rods,  reels  and  other  equipment  before  you 
settle  down  to  the  really  serious  fishing.  If  a reel  won't 
handle  a nice  size  carp  for  example,  it  sure  won’t  handle 
that  prize  bass  when  he  hits. 

Losing  a carp  won't  bother  you  that  much,  but  if  that 
carp  had  been  a prize  largemouth  you  would  probably 
become  quite  upset. 

So,  the  next  time  you’re  out  and  a bullhead  hits  your 
lure  instead  of  a bass  or  walleye,  don’t  be  so  quick  to 
throw  him  back  in  disgust.  Put  him  in  the  creel  and  take 
him  home.  You  may  be  surprised  at  how  good  he  can 
taste. 

When  the  gamefish  aren’t  biting,  don’t  despair.  Put  on 
a worm  or  doughball  and  get  set  for  some  of  the  finest, 
and  tastiest  fishing  ever. 


FROG  LEGS 

BY  FR=D  GUARDJN  = =F. 

FROG  LEGS  ARE  A GOURMETS 
DELIGHT  AND  A TYPE  OF  ANG- 
LING FOR  A HOT  MID-SUMMER 
DAY.  BIG  GAME  HERE  IS  THE 
BULLFROG  OF  THE  SWAMPS 
APPROACHED  CAUTIOUSLY  IN 
A ROWBOAT  OR  A CANOE. 


A LONG  FLY  ROD,SNAPPER 
POLE  OR  TELESCOPIC  STEEL- 
" STILL  F/SHIN  “ ROD  IS 
THE  PREFERRED 
WEAPON  TO  DANGLE 
A HOOK  FROM... 

A SQUIRMING  WORM, 
NIGHTCRAWLER  OR  4 
OLD  TROUT  FLY 
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THE  ALLEGHENY 

RIVER  — Its  New  Face 

By  Mike  Bleech 


_/  hinking  about  the  Allegheny  River  brings  back 
memories  of  the  carefree  days  when  1 was  growing  up. 
The  days  1 had  spent  wading,  rowing,  swimming,  and 
mostly  fishing  from  sunup  to  sundown.  Sometimes  when 
the  fishing  was  tough,  though  it  seldom  was,  we  fished  at 
night  with  soft-shelled  crayfish.  The  bass  fishing  we  had 
in  our  section  of  the  Allegheny  River  was  beyond  belief. 

Those  great  fishing  days  were  not  somewhere  in  the 
dark  distant  past.  The  great  smallmouth  bass  fishing  was 
still  there  when  1 attended  high  school  in  the  mid-sixties. 
Then  came  graduation,  college,  and  a war;  then  I came 
home  and  it  had  changed.  How  1 complained,  and  longed 
for  the  past! 

But  1 soon  discovered  that  the  change  was  not  all  bad. 
One  cold  day  during  my  first  winter  home  from  the 
service,  a couple  of  friends.  Bill  Anderson  and  “Dooley” 
Homes,  coaxed  me  into  a fishing  trip.  It  seemed  terribly 
cold,  after  spending  the  previous  thirteen  months  in  a 
steaming  hot  jungle,  but  1 caught  the  biggest  brown  trout 
of  my  life,  and  lost  some  others  the  same  size!  The 
Allegheny  River  had  won  my  heart  back  again. 

The  Allegheny  still  rates  as  good  smallmouth  bass 
water.  Only  now  excellent  walleye,  musky,  channel  cat 
and  trout  fishing  are  available  as  well. 

The  portion  of  the  Allegheny  River  that  borders  and 
passes  through  the  Allegheny  National  Forest  is 
approximately  40  miles  long,  stretching  from  the  Kinzua 
Dam  to  the  town  of  Tionesta.  It’s  a pleasant  two  day 
float  trip;  three  days  or  more,  if  you  want  a better 
sample  of  the  fishing.  And,  for  the  angler  without  a boat, 
there  are  places  all  along  this  stretch  of  river  that  are 
accessible  by  car. 

Many  float  trippers  start  their  journeys  at  the  Kinzua 
Dam  tailwaters,  where  there  is  a boat  launch  suitable  for 
light  trailers,  and  ample  parking.  This  section  of  the 
river,  downstream  to  the  mouth  of  Conewango  Creek  in 
Warren,  is  unlike  any  other  part  of  the  Allegheny. 

It  is  a full  size  river,  and  it  is  trout  water.  Browns  and 
rainbows  can  be  taken  from  the  slicks  and  riffles  around 
the  islands  all  through  the  season,  though  in  mid-summer 
it’s  mostly  a fly  fisher's  game.  Otherwise,  'spin  fishers  do 
well  with  minnows,  nightcrawlers,  jigs,  spoons  and 


Rapalas.  The  trout  are  line  shy,  so  use  nothing  heavier 
than  eight  pound  test. 

Allow  both  live  bait  and  artificials  to  work  with  the 
current,  in  a natural  manner.  With  bait,  use  only  enough 
weight  to  keep  the  bait  close  to  the  bottom. 

Downstream  from  the  Conewango,  the  trout  thin  out, 
but  the  bass  fishing  picks  up.  Most  of  the  smallmouths 
caught  are  from  one  to  three  pounds,  but  a few  up  to  six 
pounds  occasionally  show  up.  Crawfish  are  the  top  bait, 
with  hellgramites  close  behind,  though  you  will  probably 
have  to  catch  your  own. 

The  best  walleye  baits,  minnows  and  nightcrawlers,  are 
readily  available  at  local  bait  shops.  Walleyes  have 
become  the  most  popular  fish  among  river  anglers,  and 
specimens  over  10  pounds  are  taken  with  regularity 
through  this  stretch  of  the  Allegheny. 

The  Allegheny  River  is  probably  one  of  the  most 
overlooked  musky  waters  in  the  country.  Most  muskies 
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Area,  with  camping  and  a boat  launch.  The  section  of 
river  by  the  Buckaloons  has  good  bass,  musky,  walleye 
and  pike  fishing;  and  in  the  Brokenstraw  Creek,  which 
empties  into  the  Allegheny,  there  is  good  trout  and  bass 
water. 

Fifteen  miles  downriver  at  Tidioute,  headquarters  for 
the  State  Fishing  Tournament,  there  are  two  boat 
launches,  one  of  which  is  upstream  at  Bimber  Run. 
Tionesta  also  has  a boat  launch. 

The  only  public  campground  is  at  the  Buckaloons,  but 
there  are  commercial  campgrounds  along  the  river  banks. 

Most  Allegheny  River  floaters  ride  in  canoes,  which 
are  well  suited  to  the  job.  Small  boats,  16  feet  and  under 
also  do  a good  job.  and  provide  a more  stable  fishing 
platform.  A 14-foot  John  boat  is  ideal.  A small  motor  is 
^lso  helpful,  since  the  wind  usually  blows  upriver. 

One  item  every  boater  will  need  is  a good  anchor, 
preferably  one  designed  for  river  use.  A cement  block 
also  works  well.  Thirty  feet  of  anchor  rope  should  be 
plenty. 

You  will  find  very  little  water  deeper  than  10  feet, 
except  at  dredging  operations.  This  stretch  of  the 
Allegheny  is  a series  of  eddies,  usually  about  a mile  long, 
connected  by  riffles  and  slicks.  There  are  usually  islands 
in  the  areas  between  eddies.  During  the  periods  of  low 
water  you  can  expect  to  bump  bottom  in  many  riffles. 

Even  though  roads  follow  the  course  of  the  river,  and 
civilization  is  not  far  away,  the  Allegheny  River  in  the 
Allegheny  National  Forest  area  offers  a back  country 
setting  for  a fishing  and/or  boating  outing. 


s 
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Bill  Anderson,  of 
Warren,  landed  this  IV2 
pound  walleye  while 
the  Allegheny  River 
was  on  the  rise.  This 
often  improves  fishing 
during  the  daylight 
hours. 


are  caught  by  anglers  after  another  species.  Musky 
anglers  will  sometimes  be  seen  at  the  Kinzua  Dam 
tailwaters,  the  Starbrick  eddy,  or  at  Tionesta,  but  that  is 
by  no  means  the  extent  of  the  good  musky  fishing. 
Trophy-size  fish  swim  in  almost  every  eddy. 

The  Swim  Whiz  and  large  Rapalas  are  the  most 
popular  lures,  while  many  live  baiters  opt  for  6 to  12 
inch  suckers. 

If  it’s  the  muskies  that  you  seek,  look  for  areas  with  a 
slow  current.  Mid-stream  obstructions  and  cover  are 
particularly  appealing  to  these  kings  and  queens  of  the 
river.  And,  though  20  pounders  are  considered  big  river 
fish,  be  prepared  for  40  pounders,  which  are  occasionally 
landed. 

Boat  launching  access  is  available  at  a number  of 
places.  At  Starbrick,  just  downriver  from  Warren,  the 
Pennsylvania  Fish  Commission  has  an  access  area,  and  a 
few  miles  downstream  is  the  Buckaloons  Recreation 
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NIGHTCRAWLERS 

& WALLEYES 


By  Paul  Liikala 


1 he  glistening  boat  slowly  pulled  up  to  the  dock. 
Its  giant  outboard  rumbled  its  displeasure  at  being  forced 
to  operate  at  an  idling  speed.  If  the  outside  of  the  boat 
looked  like  it  came  off  the  cover  of  a magazine,  then  the 
interior  resembled  a floating  tackle  store.  There  were 
giant  tackleboxes  with  lures  of  every  description.  The 
forest  of  rods  and  reels  literally  gave  off  vapors  of  dollar 
signs.  Yes  sir,  if  any  one  looked  like  they  could  catch 
fish,  it  certainly  was  this  golden  galleon. 

They  lifted  the  lid  of  their  super-sized  livewell  and 
proudly  pulled  out  two  16  inch  walleyes.  Well,  the  crowd 
at  dockside  were  so  intent  on  these  two  “pros”  that  they 
neglected  to  notice  the  wizened  old  angler  pulled  up  in 
his  beat  up  aluminum  boat.  Probably  unnoticed  because 
his  old  five  horse  motor  ran  sewing  machine  quiet. 


While  the  two  pros  were  giving  their  audience  a 
seminar  in  the  use  of  artificials  for  walleyes,  the  old 
gentleman  wrinkled  his  brow  and  gritted  his  teeth  as  he 
hauled  up  a stringer  of  walleyes  weighing  at  least  20 
pounds.  For  the  first  time  since  docking,  the  pros  mouths 
hung  open  and  nothing  was  coming  forth.  The  audience 
turned  so  suddenly  to  look  at  this  stringer  that  for  a 
moment  it  appeared  as  if  the  dock  was  going  to  tip  over. 

The  crowd  must  have  been  expecting  another  seminar 
because  they  fired  questions  faster  than  a machine  gun. 
Just  as  the  crafts  of  the  two  fishermen  were  different,  so 
was  the  amount  of  information  parleyed  by  the  old  timer. 
The  pros  were  verbose  to  the  point  of  boredom,  while  the 
old  man  was  as  quiet  as  the  sphinx. 
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However,  after  pausing  in  his  trek  to  the  car,  the  old 
timer  set  the  stringer  on  the  grass  and  rubbed  circulation 
back  into  his  tired  hand.  Only  after  he  took  care  of  his 
personal  needs  did  he  give  his  one  sentence  reply.  “If  you 
want  to  catch  walleyes,  it  takes  good  fishin ' sense  and  the 
best  nightcrawlers  available.”  With  that  he  picked  up  his 
possessions  and  left  the  crowd  standing  in  bewilderment. 

Stories  such  as  this  are  the  type  that  always  are  told 
and  retold.  Most  like  them  because  the  poor  old  guy  is 
stringerfuls  ahead  of  Mr.  Big  Shot.  However,  the  moral 
that  should  be  found  is  that  walleyes  can  and  will  be 
caught  on  wormless  baits,  but  the  angler  who  learns  to 
use  nightcrawlers  usually  will  be  miles  ahead. 

Exactly  where  to  fish  this  bait  usually  is  found  in 
waters  with  a depth  of  5 to  50  feet.  The  best  areas  to  hit 
are  rock  or  gravel  points  that  stretch  out  into  the  deeper 
portions  of  the  lake.  When  fishing  these  bars  check  the 
locator  for  dropoffs  or  humps  that  rise  or  fall  suddenly. 

These  bars,  which  resemble  fingers  pointing  the  way, 
are  fish  highways  that  are  followed  by  walleyes  in  their 
search  for  food.  During  the  warmer  months,  walleyes  will 
seek  the  deeper  ends  of  the  bar  because  of  their  desire  to 
avoid  excess  light.  As  the  sun  sets,  the  walleyes  will  start 
going  to  the  shallower  areas  in  search  of  feed.  For  this 
reason,  it  is  a good  idea  to  search  the  shallower  portions 
of  the  bar  in  the  morning  and  evening  hours.  Of  course, 
the  walleye  angler  will  be  tipping  his  hooks  with  big 
healthy  crawlers. 

If  the  points  aren’t  working,  try  searching  the  main 
part  of  the  lake  for  structural  irregularities.  This  means 
humps,  dropoffs,  creek  channels,  or  log  fields.  Usually 
water  depths  between  10  to  25  feet  are  the  depths 
walleyes  are  most  likely  to  be  found  in. 

To  locate  walleyes  on  a new  lake,  it  is  a super  idea  to 
get  a topographical  map  of  the  lake.  Study  it  thoroughly 
and  after  finding  some  potentially  good  structure,  head 
to  this  area. 

One  of  the  best  methods  for  fishing  a new  lake  is  to 
drift  it.  This  allows  the  fisherman  the  opportunity  to 
cover  a large  amount  of  water.  However,  to  be  effective 
the  angler  must  do  two  things.  First,  he  must 
systematically  drift  an  area.  That  means  breaking  the 
potential  area  into  quadrants.  The  next  step  is  to  keep 
drifting  new  water,  while  following  a methodical 
exploratory  pattern. 

When  a fish  is  hit,  immediately  throw  out  a marker 
buoy.  Start  the  motor  up  so  that  the  exact  same  area  is 
drifted  again.  If  no  more  fish  hit,  try  one  more  drift  over 
it.  Before  giving  up  on  the  area,  drop  the  anchor  down. 

If  the  fish  are  there  it  sometimes  takes  a slowdown 
approach  to  entice  a less  than  voracious  walleye.  The 
idea  is  to  keep  enticing  bait  constantly  in  front  of  the 
walleyes.  The  bait  gets  an  erratic  up  and  down  motion 
as  the  boat  rocks  and  rolls  with  the  lake’s  waves. 


Note,  only  one  anchor  is  being  used.  This  single 
anchor  is  most  effective  if  100  feet  of  rope  is  attached  to 
it.  The  long  rope  allows  the  angler  to  release  20  feet  of 
line  for  every  15  minutes  of  fishless  fishing.  This  increases 
the  diameter  of  the  boat’s  swing,  so  as  to  cover  more 
still-fishing  territory.  If  no  hits  occur  after  an  hour, 
proceed  with  your  systematic  drifting  pattern. 

While  drifting,  it  is  more  than  a lay  back  and  hope  for 
a strike  method.  The  angler  is  constantly  alert  and 
working.  If  he  wants  the  bait  near  the  bottom 
(recommended  Spring  depth),  he  should  be  periodically 
lifting  the  pole  up  and  rapidly  dropping  it  to  make 
contact  with  the  bottom.  If  no  contact  is  made,  then 
quickly  release  line  until  bottom  is  hit. 

If  the  drifting  causes  no  hits,  it  is  strongly  suggested 
that  fresh  worms  be  put  on  every  hour.  Freshness  means 
a wriggly  fish  attracting  crawler.  Also,  remember  that 
foreign  non-worm  smells  drive  off  wary  fish.  For  this 
reason  certain  anglers  will  carry  a bar  of  non-scented 
soap.  A quick  wash  of  the  hands  removes  gas  and  oil 
smells  along  with  human  scent. 


A controlled  drift,  using  crawler-adorned  hires, 
produced  these  fish  when  they  barely  mouthed  the 
bait. 
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Some  of  the  lures  that  crawlers  work  well  with  are 
almost  some  sort  of  spinner  combination.  The  trick  to  a 
good  spinner  is  to  get  one  that  spins  well  at  slow  speeds. 
While  even  the  poorest  blades  will  work  on  a fast  drift, 
the  quality  lures  spin  their  stuff  at  very  slow  speeds. 

Also,  the  better  blade  will  flash  farther  under  water  and 
maintain  its  shine  for  longer  periods  of  time. 

It  your  fancy  is  to  cast  a worm  baited  spinner  while 
drifting,  try  a front  weighted  spinner.  Cast  this  at  about 
10  o’clock  to  the  drifting  boat  and  allow  it  to  sink 
to  the  bottom.  Let  it  drift  at  this  bottom  depth  for 
several  minutes  and  then  start  a slow  retreive.  Sometimes 
a fish  will  follow  a bait  for  a period  of  time.  However, 
the  consistent  motion  of  the  drifting  lure  does  little  to 
arouse  his  predatory  urge. 

But,  if  the  bait  seems  to  be  escaping  by  heading  to  the 
surface,  the  fish  many  times  will  strike  at  it  out  of  sheer 
meanness.  Also,  this  cast  and  retrieve  method  will  help 
find  any  fish  that  are  suspended  between  the  bottom  and 
the  surface. 

For  the  pole  not  being  cast,  it  can  slowly  be  lifted  to 
the  height  of  a fully  extended  arm  and  held  there  for 
about  30  seconds.  Then  slowly  return  it  to  its  original 
resting  position.  This  changes  the  lures  pattern  while 
allowing  for  a coverage  of  differing  depths. 

The  best  way  to  hook  a crawler  on  a spinner  is  to  pass 
the  hook  through  the  head  portion  and  then  hook  it  once 
more  in  front  of  the  worm’s  collar.  This  gives  the  worm 
plenty  of  length  to  do  its  fish  attracting  tail  dance. 

Another  rig  that  is  used  by  some  Pymatuning  anglers 
is  a weighted  spreader  that  is  equipped  with  spinners  and 
beads.  This  particular  rig  allows  the  angler  the 
opportunity  to  present  two  separate  crawlers  on  one  pole. 
The  spreader  is  not  only  an  effective  drifting  rig,  but  it 
very  good  for  stillfishing  for  Pymatuning’s  walleyes. 


Another  worm  hookup  that  produces  well  for  both 
drifting  and  stillfishing  is  a Lindy  rig.  This  simply  has  a 
number  four  or  six  hook  attached  to  the  end  of  the  line. 
Three  feet  ahead  of  this  is  a split  shot  which  keeps  a slip 
sinker  from  slipping  down.  The  nightcrawler  is  hooked 
through  the  nose  only  one  time.  The  rig  is  lowered  to  the 
bottom  until  the  slip  sinker  hits.  Lift  the  sinker  about  6 
to  12  inches  off  the  bottom.  The  trailing  crawler  will 
snake  along  behind  since  it  is  lower. 

When  drifting,  it  will  rise  up  and  down  much  like  a 
kite's  tail.  When  it  is  being  used  for  stillfishing,  it  will 
literally  crawl  over  the  bottom  every  time  the  boat 
moves.  When  a fish  hits  this  rig,  smoothly  lower  the 
sinker  to  the  bottom  and  freespool  your  reel.  Count  to  10 
as  the  line  peels  out.  After  this  wait,  crank  up  the  slack 
and  slam  the  hook  home. 

While  nothing  has  been  said  about  crawler  and 
trolling,  rest  assured  that  a plump  crawler  is  an  essential 
ingredient  on  the  end  of  a trolled  spinner  or  flatfish. 

It  is  true  that  some  walleyes  can  be  caught  on  non- 
worm baited  hooks,  the  wise  angler  understands  that  the 
nightcrawler  is  a powerful  weapon  in  his  walleye  arsenal. 


CRAWLER 


The  first  step  to  being  a successful  convert  to 
crawlerism  is  to  start  with  the  best.  In  this  case,  this 
means  using  the  biggest  and  healthiest  nightcrawlers 
available.  Note:  this  means  nightcrawlers,  not  puny 
garden  worms.  To  guarantee  a continuous  supply  of 
quality  crawlers,  the  walleye  fisherman  must  take  matters 
into  his  own  hands.  This  means  going  out  at  night  and 
catching  his  own.  The  evenings  strain  of  crawler  pickin’ 
will  quickly  be  forgotten  when  the  arms  tremble  under 
the  weight  of  a good  stringer  of  walleyes. 

To  catch  these  super  crawlers  it  is  necessary  to  scout 
for  them  during  the  daylight  hours.  That’s  right,  broad 
daylight!  By  looking  for  tell-tale  worm  casts  during  the 
day,  the  angler  will  be  doing  his  nighttime  searching  in 
productive  areas. 

He  will  be  able  to  eliminate  areas  where  the  grass  is 
too  thick  to  catch  them  in.  If  a good  wormy  spot  is 
found,  don’t  stop  looking  for  new  ones.  Certain  spots  are 
best  in  spring  while  other  soil  types  continue  producing 
in  summer,  even  after  only  fairly  light  rains.  One  other 
tip  is  to  keep  the  spots  a secret. 

A friend  of  mine  used  to  have  the  best  crawlers  on  the 
lake.  However,  a team  of  wild  horses  couldn’t  pull  the 
information  from  him.  One  day  we  were  fishing,  and  he 
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> llil . SOME  TIPS  ON  HOW  TO  CATCH  ’EM 

MVI.  AND  KEEP ’EM 


pulled  out  a crawler  that  looked  more  python  than 
worm.  After  shutting  my  gaping  mouth,  the  usual 
question  was  asked  of  where  he  had  gotten  them.  The 
miracle  of  miracles  happened,  he  gave  me  precise 
instructions  for  getting  there. 

Well,  this  worm  hunter  never  visited  this  land  of  the 
giants.  Fred  never  had  to  worry  about  competition. 
Anyone  who  is  brave  enough  to  catch  crawlers  in  a 
cemetery,  at  night,  can  have  them  all  to  himself,  and 
Fred  did. 

Once  the  crawlers  are  located,  there  are  several  bits  of 
advice  that  can  boost  the  catch.  The  first  thing  to 
remember  is  that  crawlers  are  light  sensitive  and  bright 
lights  scare  them.  Some  will  keep  a flashlight  which  has 
worn  batteries  that  only  project  a dim  light.  Others  will 
put  a thin  piece  of  red  cellophane  over  the  lense.  If  the 
only  thing  available  is  a bright  light,  then  search  its  dim 
outer  ring  for  crawlers.  This  area  of  dim  luminescence 
contains  a less  spooky  nightcrawler. 

When  the  crawler  is  to  be  seized,  take  a split  second 
longer  and  find  where  its  tail  enters  the  ground.  This  will 
help  cut  down  the  percentage  of  breaks.  Also,  if  the 


ground  is  of  a composition  that  seems  to  create  a lot  of 
broken  crawlers,  then  try  a patient  grip.  This  is  achieved 
by  simply  holding  firm  steady  pressure  on  the  immobile 
crawler.  Eventually  his  hold  will  start  to  weaken  and  the 
firm  patient  pressure  will  remove  him.  Do  yourself  a 
favor  for  the  future  by  not  picking  all  the  brood  stock. 
Always  leave  a few. 

Once  the  nightcrawlers  are  caught,  many  persons  make 
the  mistake  of  not  storing  them  properly.  The  worms 
should  not  be  placed  in  green  grass  or  green  leaves.  Some 
prefer  the  worm  bedding  sold  in  stores.  Personally, 
sphagnum  moss  from  a florist  mixed  with  decomposing 
maple  leaves  is  a tough  mixture  to  beat. 

Whatever  bedding  is  used,  be  certain  to  keep  the 
temperature  between  40  and  42  degrees.  This  attempt  at 
coolness  should  also  be  followed  in  the  boat.  The  two 
biggest  worm  killers  are  heat  and  excess  water.  If  the 
crawlers  are  kept  cool  in  the  ice  chest,  don't  add  ice 
directly  to  the  bedding.  Ice  melts,  adding  unwanted 
water. 

While  it  may  appear  that  a great  deal  of  space  has 
been  devoted  to  catching  and  keeping  crawlers,  it  must 
be  remembered  that  without  good  livebait,  the  angler  is 
not  going  to  catch  as  many  fish. 


By  Chauncy  K.  Lively 


HAIRWING 
CA  HILL 
SPINNER 


1 he  several  pale  mayflies  of 
the  genera  Stenonema  and 
Stenacron  are  known  affectionately 
by  anglers  as  light  cahills  — or 
simply,  cahills.  The  duns  range  in 
coloration  from  pale  yellowish  to 
cream  or  light  tan.  In  the  watersheds 
of  the  east  they  may  regularly 
emerge  from  late  May  to  early  July, 
with  a few  stragglers  appearing  in 
August.  On  some  streams  their 
emergence  is  rather  sporadic  and 
intermixed  with  other,  more 
dominant  species.  However,  even 
when  the  hatches  appear  sparse  the 
evening  accumulation  of  spinners 
which  return  to  mate  and  oviposit  is 
often  quite  respectable  in  numbers. 

The  manner  in  which  the  female 
imagos  deposit  their  eggs  is  of 
special  interest  to  trout.  Unlike^ 
species  which  release  their  eggs  in 
the  air,  or  others  which  fly  low  over 
the  water  and  brush  the  surface  at 
intervals  to  wash  off  a few  eggs  at  a 
time,  most  cahill  spinners  alight  on 
the  surface  with  wings  outstretched 
and  fluttering  as  the  eggs  are 
released.  They  favor  riffles  for  the 
egg-laying  and  the  commotion  they 
make  on  the  surface  is  a great 
attention-getter  for  the  trout. 


Generally  the  spinners  return  to 
the  water  in  late  evening  and  on 
some  occasions,  after  dark.  It  is  not 
unusual  to  find  late-emerging  duns 
on  the  water  with  ovipositing 
spinners  and  it  poses  an  interesting 
challenge  for  the  angler.  Trout  are 
often  partial  to  one  or  the  other  and 
sometimes  individual  fish  show 
separate  preferences.  Since  the 
spinner  falls  are  generally  of  rather 
short  duration,  I always  get  a frantic 
feeling  when  I’ve  guessed  wrong  and 
know  I must  change  patterns  again 
in  the  dim  light.  That’s  when  I’m  apt 
to  be  all  thumbs.  On  several 
occasions,  when  the  struggle  to 
thread  an  invisible  tippet  through  a 
disappearing  hook  eye  has  finally 
ended,  so  has  the  rise.  But  that’s  life 
it’s  just  a little  spice  that  adds  to 
the  flavor  of  fly  fishing. 

Prior  to  egg-laying,  the  abdomen 
of  the  female  spinner  shows  a 
distinct  yellowish  cast,  due  to  the 
presence  of  the  yellow  egg  mass. 
However,  after  the  eggs  are  expelled 
the  abdomen  becomes  remarkably 
translucent,  sometimes  appearing  as 
a transparent  shell.  The  thorax  is 
opaque  and  may  be  yellow,  amber 
or  brownish  in  coloration.  The  wings 


are  clear,  generally  with  a tinge  of 
amber  along  the  leading  edges  and 
the  cross-veins  are  often  distinctly 
marked. 

The  hairwing  cahill  spinner 
pattern  is  an  easily  dressed  dry  fly 
that  is  not  only  durable  but  is  a 
good  floater  and  relatively  easy  to 
see  in  the  dim  light  of  late  evening. 
For  wings  1 use  a small  bunch  of 
fine-textured  hair  from  a bleached 
deer  mask.  If  a bleached  mask  is  not 
available  the  pale  hairs  along  the 
edge  of  a natural  mask  are  a good 
second  choice. 

Sparseness  is  the  key  to  good 
spinner  wings  of  hair.  The  individual 
hairs  should  represent  the  vein 
pattern  of  the  clear  wings  and 
obviously,  a heavy  clump  of  hair  will 
appear  as  an  opaque  mass.  After  the 
wings  are  set  in  the  spent  position  a 
small  drop  of  quick-drying  cement  is 
applied  at  the  base  of  each  wing. 
Then,  when  the  cement  has  begun  to 
set  the  hair  at  the  base  of  the  wings 
it  is  squeezed  flat  with  tweezers.  This 
permanently  flattens  the  plane  of  the 
wings  and  spreads  the  hair  to  the 
desired  profile.  Incidentally,  the 
spent  wings  should  be  angled  slightly 
upward;  i.e.,  when  viewed  from  the 
front  the  tips  should  be  slightly 
higher  than  the  body.  This  helps  to 
ensure  that  the  fly  will  alight 
properly  when  cast,  with  the  hook 
point  down. 

Translucencv  is  an  important 
quality  in  spinner  bodies  and 
especially  so  in  cahill  spinners.  While 
fur  bodies  are  not  directly 
translucent  it  is  possible  to  dress 
them  to  give  the  illusion  of 
translucency.  This  is  achieved  by 
using  a sparse  dubbing  and  rolling  it 
rather  loosely  onto  the  waxed 
working  thread.  Then,  after  the  body 
is  wound,  the  fur  is  gently  brushed 
with  the  point  of  a dubbing  needle 
to  subtly  “frizz”  the  fur  fibres. 

When  wet  the  cream  fur  takes  on 
a water  hue  (more  so  with  natural 
fur  than  synthetic)  and  the  edges 
appear  translucent.  A small  point 
perhaps,  but  an  important  one,  for  it 
represents  a dominant  characteristic 
of  the  naturals. 
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7.  Tie  in  white,  prewaxed  7/0 

thread  to  the  shank  of  a size  ft  14 
dry  fly  hook  at  a point  about 
one-quarter  the  shank  length 
behind  the  eye.  Cut  a sparse 
bunch  of  pale  hair  from  a deer 
mask  and  even  the  tips.  Tie  in 
hair,  tips  forward,  for  an  effective 
wing  length  equal  to  overall  hook 
length.  Trim  excess  hair  butts. 

Separate  the  hair  into  equal  2. 
halves  and  dress  in  spent-wing 
position  with  criss-cross  turns  of 
thread.  Then  apply  a small  drop 
of  quick-dry  cement  to  the  base 
of  each  wing. 

3.  Wind  thread  back  to  bend.  For 
tails,  select  two  pale  guard  hairs 
( from  muskrat,  beaver,  etc.)  and 
tie  in  for  an  effective  length 
similar  to  wing  length.  Make  two 
turns  flush  underneath  base  of 
tails  to  spread  hairs.  Then  wind 
over  tail  butts  to  base  of  wings 
and  trim  excess  guard  hair  butts. 
Return  thread  to  within  several 
turns  from  bend. 

Wax  a short  length  of  the  4. 
working  thread  next  to  the  shank 
and  loosely  apply  a sparse 
dubbing  of  cream-colored  fur  or 
synthetic.  Wind  dubbing  forward 
to  wing  butts  to  form  a tapered 
abdomen.  Then,  as  shown,  gently 
brush  the  body  with  bodkin  tip  to 
slightly  fray  the  dubbing. 


I / 


5.  With  tips  of  tweezers,  squeeze 
cement  at  base  of  each  wing  to 
flatten. 

For  thorax,  apply  a short  6. 

dubbing  of  amber  fur  or  synthetic 
to  the  working  thread.  Wind 
dubbing  to  rear  of  wings  and 
make  one  turn  in  front.  Then 
wind  over  base  of  wings  in  criss- 
cross turns  and  end  behind  eye. 
Build  head  with  thread,  whip- 
finish  cut  thread.  Finally,  apply 
head  lacquer  to  finished  windings. 
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ANGLER’S  CURRENTS 


SCOUTS  CLEAN 
STREAMS 

Edward  Helfrick  .lr.,  of  Elysburg, 
capped  a 30  to  40  hour  stream 
conservation  project  Saturday  when 
he,  along  with  members  of  Boy 
Scout  Troop  247,  Elysburg,  cleaned 
a two  and  one-half  mile  section  of 
Roaring  Creek. 

The  project  is  part  of  the  work 
Helfrick  has  to  do  to  earn  the 
ranking  of  Eagle  Scout  and  requires 
the  participation  of  the  Boy  Scout 
T roop. 

Troop. 

Helfrick  also  participated  in  the 
stocking  of  several  streams  with 
trout.  He  earned  21  merit  badges 
and  had  to  complete  the  community 
service  program  as  part  of  the 
requirements  for  the  Eagle  rank. 

Troop  members  who  participated 
were  Edward  Schu,  Steven  Schu, 
Tim  Bought,  Tim  Yocum,  Daniel 
Moll,  Stephen  Moll. 

Robert  Ficca  and 
Peter  Drumheller. 

The  boys  filled 
over  one  dozen 
bags  with  beer 
cans,  bottles  and 
other  garbage 
left  along  the 
stream. 

ACID  RAIN  CONTROL 
SUFFERS  SETBACK 

Environmental  watchdogs  in 
Congress  are  appalled  that  acid  rain 
control  measures  have  been  rejected 
so  far  in  House  Discussion  of  Clean 
Air  Act.  Bipartisan  Dingell-Broyhill- 
Euken  bill  (dubbed  "Dirty  Air  hill" 
by  opponents)  sailed  through  House 
subcommittee  by  a 13  to  seven 
margin  after  laborious  markup 
process.  Conservationists  are 
pressing  to  get  acid  rain  controlls 
included  when  legislation  reaches  40- 
member  Energy  and  Commerce 
Committee.  But  full-scale  battle  is 
expected  on  House  floor  this 
summer. 
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The  LAW  And  YOU 


Q Is  it  legal  to  take  bait  fish  and 
fish  bait  from  approved  trout 
waters? 

A.  It  is  permissible  to  take  these 
species  in  all  streams  except  those 
where  it  is  expressly  prohibited, 
i.e.,  catch-and  release,  fly-fishing- 
only,  etc. 

Q.  A stream  flows  over  my  property. 
May  I fish  there  without  a license? 

A.  A license  is  required.  There  are  no 
provisions  for  landowners  to  fish 
without  a license  in  streams. 


Q*  What  does  “slow  no  wake”  mean? 

A.  This  is  a very  slow  speed  creating 
the  minimum  amount  of  wake  that 
still  permits  steerage  of  the  boat. 
Such  a slow,  minimum  height 
swell  speed  must  be  maintained 
when  within  WO  feet  of:  shore, 
floats;  docks;  swimmers  or 
downed  skiers;  anchored,  moored 
or  drilling  boats;  or  any  other 
area  specifically  regulated. 


ANGLERS  — By  mail  - only  $2.00 


Show  you  support  the  Pennsylvania  Fish  Commission’s  new 
program  to  scientifically  manage  our  aquatic  resources. 

Sew  this  colorful  Operation  FUTURE  patch  on  your 
fishing  vest  or  jacket  - or  add  it  to  your  collection. 


Bv  mail  - only  $4.00 


— BOATERS 


Complete  your  outfit  with  this  popular 
cap!  Made  of  high  quality  “everybody’s 
wearing  it”  blue  denim.  Patch  in  three 
colors  tells  all  “I’m  a Pennsylvania 
Boater.”  You  can’t  buy  a better  cap 
at  a better  price. 

To  order,  send  your  check  or  money  order  payable 
to  the  Pennsylvania 

Fish  Commission,  to:  Publications  Section 

Pennsylvania  Fish  Commission 
Box  1673 

Harrisburg,  PA  17120 

Name  


Address 
City  


Boating  cap 
Operation  FUTURE  Patch  _ 


State 


Zip 


check  □ ; M.O.  □ Enclosed 


. @ $4.00  Total  $ 
@ $2.00  Total  $ _ 

Grand  Total  $ _ 


Book  Review 


FLY  FISHING  MADE  EASY 


Pennsylvania  trout  covers  the  basics  of  how-to  fish  for  trout  and 
coho  in  the  Keystone  State,  with  a comprehensive  guide  to  where- 
to-go.  The  book  covers  the  special  regulated  waters  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Fish  Commission  as  well  as  the  waters  managed 
under  normal  trout  regulations. 

A special  chapter  on  Lake  Erie’s  coho  is  also  included  in  the 
book.  It  is  especially  useful  to  those  looking  to  find  particular 
waters  for  trout  fishing  in  Pennsylvania. 


Everything  you  need  to  know  to  begin  or  improve  your  fly 
fishing  is  now  available  in  a new  handbook  from  Scientific 
Anglers/ 3 M Fly  Fishing  Made  Easy.  Because  more  people  are 
getting  excited  about  fly  fishing  every  year,  there  is  a real  need  for 
a clear,  basic  handbook  which  covers  everything  from  casting  to 
equipment  to  trout,  bass  and  panfish.  Scientific  Anglers  has  met 
this  need  with  the  1982  edition  of  Fly  Fishing  Made  Easy,  a 64- 
page  step-by-step  guide  to  fly  fishing. 

To  receive  your  copy  of  Fly  Fishing  Made  Easy,  send  $2.50  to 
Scientific  Anglers/3M,  Department  A,  P.O.  Box  33984A,  St.  Paul, 
Minnesota  55133. 


JOHN  A.  PUNOLA’S  GUIDE  TO 

PENNSYLVANIA  TROUT 

Path  Finder  Publications,  Inc.,  210  Central  Avenue, 
Madison,  New  Jersey  07940.  Price  $4.25. 


PEEC  CAMP 

Cool,  streaming  waterfalls 
and  hemlock-shrouded  slopes  are  the 
setting  for  a fun-filled  family  week  at 
the  Pocono  Environmental 
Education  Center  (PEEC). 

Canoeing,  photography,  hiking,  field 
trips,  orienteering  (map  and  compass 
reading),  and  astronomy  are  among 
the  activities  offered  to  Family 
Vacation  Camp  participants  during 
the  two  week  sessions  — July  26-30 
or  August  9-13,  1982.  Activities  are 
designed  for  parents  and  children, 
and  will  be  lead  by  PEEC  personnel. 


Lodging  is  located  on  the  PEEC 
campus  in  cabins  which 
accommodate  one  family  each,  and 
have  individual  tiled  bathrooms  and 
showers.  Meals  are  served  family- 
style  in  the  PEEC  dining  hall. 

Because  Keystone  Junior  College 
is  sponsoring  the  Family  Vacation 
Camp,  cost  for  the  week’s  meals, 
lodging  and  the  program  is  only  $60, 
for  adults.  Children  under  5 are  free. 
Contact  Les  Gamble  at  (717)  828- 
2319  for  reservation  and  application. 

PEEC  is  located  in  the  scenic 
Delaware  Water  Gap  National 
Recreation  Area  near  where  New 
York,  New  Jersey  and  Pennsylvania 
converge.  PEEC  annually  serves 


over  20,000  educators,  students, 
scouts,  and  community  and  religious 
organization  members.  The  Center  is 
run  cooperatively  by  Keystone 
Junior  College  and  the  National 
Park  Service. 
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Anglers 


Notebook 


By  Richard  F.  Williamson 


Rubber  legs  make  bluegill  lures 
attractive  because  they  make  the 
lures  look  alive,  whether  the  bodies 
are  made  of  rubber,  chenille  or  some 
other  material.  It  takes  very  little 
rod  action  to  make  the  legs  move 
realistically  as  the  lure  is  retrieved. 


Trout  like  to  hide  and  feed  in 
rocky  areas  at  the  downstream  ends 
of  creek  pools,  waiting  under  cover 
of  the  rocks  for  food  to  drift  within 
reach.  The  rocks  also  give  them 
cover  they  cannot  find  in  the  pool 
itself.  Remember  this  the  next  time 
you  fish  a big  stream  for  trout. 

Big,  hairy  flies  such  as  these  take 
trout  in  rough  water  whether  they 
are  fished  on  the  surface  or  sunken. 
Depending  on  the  pattern,  they 
represent  large  insects,  nymphs  and 
minnows. 


Water  just  below  a dam  in  a 
stream  of  any  size  is  worth  the 
angler’s  attention.  Water  flowing 
over  the  dam  carves  a deep  hole  on 
the  downstream  side.  Under  the 
frothy  surface  of  this  hole,  natural 
food  carried  by  the  streams  current 
stops  in  relatively  deep  water.  Let  a 
wet  fly,  nymph  or  streamer  sink 
down  through  the  froth  into  the 
quiet  water  - and  the  action  you 
get  may  surprise  you. 


Live  baits  should  be  hooked  in 
such  a manner  that  they  remain  alive 
as  long  as  possible.  Putting  worms 
on  hooks  is  old  stuff.  But  here  are 
three  additional  bait  hookups  that 
are  good.  Hook  a grasshopper 
through  the  forepart  of  its  body,  just 
under  its  collar.  Put  a hellgrammite 
on  a hook  with  the  point  up  and  the 
hook  bend  under  its  collar.  Hook  a 
frog  through  one  of  its  hind  legs, 
rather  than  through  the  lips,  to  give 
it  a longer  life  and  more  action  in 
the  water. 


Dedicated  to  the  sound  conserva- 
tion of  our  aquatic  resources,  the 
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I would  like  to  know  if  a nymph 
that  I use  is  legal  in  fly  fishing  and 
fish-for-fun  streams?  The  nymph 
is  tyed  with  a buckskin  body, 
brown-hackle  tail  and  legs. 

My  son  was  told  that  this 
nymph  is  illegal  by  a fish  warden 
on  Clarks  Creek  in  Dauphin 
County. 

Please  tell  me  if  this  is  a local 
regulation  or  state  wide? 

John  Columbus 
APOLLO,  PA 

I just  finished  reading  the  Feb- 
ruary, 1982  issue  of  the  PENN- 
SYLVANIA ANGLER.  Under 
“Notes  from  the  Streams”  entitled 
Muskie  Haven,  it  says  that,  “East 
Branch  Lake  near  Glen  Hazel,  Elk 
County,  is  fast  becoming  the  most 
productive  lake  in  Northcentral 
Pennsylvania.  The  Commission’s 
stocking  program  of  the  tiger 
muskellunge  is  paying  off.” 

Several  years  ago  Lake  Arthur, 
Moraine  State  Park  in  Butler 
County,  Pennsylvania,  was  consid- 
ered one  of  the  best  fishing  places 
in  Pennsylvania.  However,  since 
1979  my  fishing  buddies  and 
myself  have  not  had  very  good 
luck. 

To  our  knowledge  the  stocking 
of  tiger  muskies,  walleyes  and  bass 
has  not  continued  on  a regular 
basis.  Is  it  possible  that  Lake 
Arthur  is  fished  out? 

Lake  Arthur  is  a large  and 
beautiful  lake  and  should  be 
restocked  periodically  with  musky, 
walleye,  and  bass,  and  even  per- 
haps with  stripped  bass. 

Edward  J.  Resler 
PITTSBURGH,  PA 


Dear  Mr.  Columbus: 

The  current  regulations  related  to  artificial  flies  and  streamers  place 
emphasis  on  manner  of  construction  as  opposed  to  material  from  which  it  is 
constructed.  Therefore,  if  your  fly  is  constructed  in  a normal  fashion  on  a 
single  hook  with  components  wound  on  or  about  the  hook,  is  not  one  of  the 
specifically  prohibited  molded  facsimilies  or  replicas  and  is  not  a lure 
commonly  described  as  a spinner,  spoon,  or  plug,  it  would  be  considered 

e^a  ' Kerry  L.  Messerle 

Deputy  Chief 
Law  Enforcement  Division 

Dear  Mr.  Resler: 

Your  letter  to  the  ANGLER  concerning  Lake  Arthur  has  been  brought  to 
my  attention.  I was  somewhat  surprised  to  hear  your  fishing  success  at  the 
lake  has  diminsed  over  the  past  few  years.  In  1975  our  office  conducted  a 
joint  survey  of  the  lake  to  evaluate  the  fish  population  for  the  first  time  since 
it  was  filled  in  1968-69.  The  results  of  that  survey  gave  us  a good  idea  about 
the  success  of  our  original  stockings  and  what  we  had  to  do  to  maintain 
certain  game  fish  species. 

In  1975  we  caught  83  largemouth  bass  ranging  from  3 to  19  inches  by 
using  electrofishing  gear.  Die  catch  rate  indicated  a moderate  number  of 
bass  were  present  and  since  we  found  them  along  the  lake’s  entire  shoreline, 
we  also  concluded  that  they  were  reproducing  successfully.  We  also 
trap-netted  four  muskellunge  and  13  tiger  muskellunge  along  with  thousands 
offish,  such  as  black  crappie,  bluegill,  yellow  perch,  catfish  and  alewife.  We 
had  reports  that,  prior  to  our  survey,  very  few  walleyes  were  being  caught, 
and  although  we  did  sample  about  15  using  gillnets,  they  were  not  present  in 
large  numbers. 

As  a result  of  the  1975  survey,  we  decided  to  continue  maintenance  stocking  of 
walleye,  muskellunge  and  tiger  muskellunge  fingerlings  since  there  was  no 
indication  that  these  species  were  reproducing.  During  the  next  6 years, 
thousands  of  these  fingerlings  were  stocked. 

Last  year  we  decided  to  re  survey  the  lake  to  again  evaluate  the  fishery. 

What  we  found  was  probably  the  best  overall  game  and  pan  fish  populations 
in  western  Pennsylvania.  We  handled  18  tiger  and  18  pure  muskellunge, 
ranging  from  15  to  48  inches.  Our  electrofishing  rate  for  largemouth  was  30 
fish  per  hour  as  compared  to  8 per  hour  in  1974  and  we  handled  five  times 
the  number  of  walleyes  we  sampled  in  1975.  In  addition,  the  panfish 
populations  had  a larger  average  size  than  in  1975. 

I think  perhaps  the  key  to  successful  fishing  at  Lake  Arthur  lies  in  the  fact 
that  one  must  try  to  imitate  the  main  forage  fish  in  the  lake.  Arthur  is  one 
of  the  few  lakes  in  the  state  where  we  have  been  successful  in  establishing 
the  alewife.  These  fish  are  so  numerous  that  every  fish  we  did  a stomach 
analysis  of  in  1975  and  1981  had  been  foraging  on  the  alewives.  Another 
factor  that  may  increase  the  future  success  of  anglers  will  involve  the 
creation  of  more  cover  along  the  take  shores  and  in  shallow  coves. 

Although  we  are  not  completed  with  our  final  report  concerning  the  lake, 
the  addition  of  more  structure,  the  continuation  of  finger  ling  stockings  and 
publication  of  more  information  regarding  the  lake  will  make  up  the  main 
management  plans  for  the  future  of  the  lake. 

In  answer  to  your  last  question  regarding  the  stocking  of  striped  bass, 

Lake  Arthur  is  too  warm  and  shallow  to  support  this  species.  Recent 
research  in  southern  reservoirs  has  indicated  the  larger  stripers  require  deep, 
cool  water  in  order  to  survive  in  inland  impoundments. 

C.  Blake  Weirich 

Area  Fisheries  Manager  25 


It  is  a good  idea  to  practice 
docking  in  open  water  with  an 
anchored  float;  it  will  teach  you  how 
the  current  and  wind  can  affect  the 
boat. 

When  docking,  head  into  the 
current  and  wind  whenever  possible. 
This  gives  better  control  of  the  boat. 
If  the  wind  is  stronger  than  the 
current,  head  into  the  wind. 

When  approaching  a dock,  move 
slowly.  Have  fenders  in  place  and 
lines  ready.  Be  ready  to  use  forward, 
neutral  and  reverse  gears.  Ramming 
into  a dock  will  damage  both  the 
dock  and  the  boat.  With  good 
control  you  won’t  bump  any  part  of 
the  craft.  Ease  the  boat  into  the 
landing. 

When  close,  toss  lines  to  someone 
on  the  pier.  If  no  one  is  available, 
pull  the  boat  into  the  dock  with  a 
boat  hook  or  your  hand.  Step 
ashore  with  the  bow  line.  Secure  this 
line  first  and  then  the  stern  line,  if 
headed  into  the  wind  or  current. 
Don’t  shut  off  the  engine  until  all 
lines  are  fast. 

When  heaving  or  throwing  lines 
make  sure  they  are  coiled.  Heave 
them  underhand  for  a smoother  toss. 
Use  enough  line  to  allow  for  changes 
in  water  level  and  motion  caused  by 
rough  water. 
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then  swing  into  the  landing.  If 
necessary,  shift  into  reverse  to  slow 
the  boat. 

With  wind  or  current  astern 

Docking  with  the  wind  and  current 
coming  from  behind  is  very  difficult. 
If  unavoidable,  be  ready  to 
continually  use  reverse  gear  to  slow 
momentum.  Approach  the  dock  at  a 
slight  angle.  When  the  bow  is  close, 
use  reverse  to  slow  headway.  Make 
fast  the  stern  line  first,  then  the  bow 
line. 

With  wind  or  current  toward  the 
dock  With  the  wind  or  current 
moving  into  the  landing,  approach 
parallel  to  the  dock.  Shift  into 
neutral  and  let  the  wind  and  current 
carry  the  craft  into  the  pier.  It  may 
be  necessary  to  do  some  steering. 

With  wind  or  current  from  the 
dock  When  the  wind  or  current  is 
coming  from  the  direction  of  the 
pier,  again  approach  slowly,  this 
time  at  a fairly  sharp  (45  degree) 
angle.  At  the  dock,  shift 
into  neutral  and  secure  a bow 
line.  Turn  the  tiller  hard  in 
the  direction  away  from 
the  dock.  Next,  slowly 
go  forward  against  the 
bow  line.  This  will  cause 
the  stern  to  move  to  the 
landing. 


Learn  how  to  dock  in  all  possible 
weather  conditions.  Here  are  some 
basic  guidelines  for  several  different 
situations. 

Without  wind  or  current  - When 
there  is  no  wind  or  current,  the 
operator  should  approach  the  dock 
at  a very  slight  angle  (10  or  20 
degrees).  When  the  bow  is  close  to 
the  dock,  shift  the  craft  into  reverse 
to  slow  headway,  then  ease  into  the 
landing. 

Into  the  wind  or  current  - When 
the  wind  or  current  is  coming  from 
the  bow,  approach  the  dock  at  a 
slight  angle  (20  to  30  degrees).  When 
the  boat  is  close  to  the  pier,  turn  the 
boat  so  it  is  parallel  to  the  dock.  Put 
the  bow  line  over  first.  The  stern  will 
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Beauty  Has  Fangs 


By  Kenneth  J.  Stairs 


worked  my  way  up  the  rocky  hillside  in 
southern  Somerset  County  in  search  of  the  timber 
rattlesnake.  The  temperature  had  only  gone  down  to 
63F  the  night  before  and  at  8:45  this  morning  was 
already  70F  and  rising  steadily.  The  hot  sun  was  taking 
its  toll  causing  me  to  wipe  my  brow.  Mv  legs  were 
sweating  within  the  confines  of  my  17  inch  high  leather 
snake  proof  boots.  The  steepness  of  the  hill  didn’t  help 
matters  either,  1 knew  that  the  hot  sun  would  also  mean 
that  the  snakes  would  soon  seek  the  shade  and  protection 
of  the  rocks  and  bushes.  Snakes  have  no  way  of  retaining 
body  heat  and  must  depend  on  the  sun  to  keep  them 
warm,  but  too  much  sun  would  cause  them  to  become 
uncomfortable  and  could  even  kill  them. 


1 made  my  way  to  a favorite  hot  spot  of  mine  to 
observe  and  photograph  this  magnificent  reptile.  This 
particular  area  was  thick  with  ferns.  Poison  Ivy  inhabited 
many  of  the  2 to  6 foot  flat  slab  rocks,  8 to  10  inches 
thick  that  are  just  right  for  this  elusive  snake.  The 
uniform  thickness  of  this  size  of  rocks  keep  the 
temperature  underneath  at  a level  the  snakes  seem  to 
enjoy. 

The  timber  rattlesnake,  (Crotalus  horridus  horridus)  is 
the  only  species  of  rattlesnake  in  this  section  of 
Pennsylvania.  It  is  found  in  two  color  phases,  yellow  and 
black;  (The  phases  are  permanent.)  both  have  all-black 
tails. 

The  yellow  phase  varies  anywhere  from  a dull  yellow 
to  a rich  lemon  color,  and  the  black  phase  anywhere 
from  a brownish  tint  to  a very  beautiful,  velvety  black.  It 
is  said  that  yellow  phase  rattlers  are  predominantly 
females  and  blacks  are  males,  although  1 have  seen  a 
number  of  black  females.  Male  rattlesnakes  can  be 
distinguished  from  the  female  by  the  males  longer,  thicker 
tail  that  houses  the  reproductive  organs. 

I have  heard  people  say,  “The  yellow  ones  are  the 
meanest”  however,  I have  yet  to  see  a really  “mean  one" 
of  either  color  phase  unless  their  escape  route  is  cut  off 
or  they  are  provoked,  at  which  time  both  can  be  quite 
formidable. 

After  traveling  another  50  yards  up  the 
steep  grade,  I was  rewarded  by  the  sight  of  a 
beautiful  black  phase  timber  rattlesnake.  The  snake, 
a male,  38  inches  long  and  having  nine  segments 
to  its  rattle,  was  photographed  and  released. 

Seconds  after  its  release,  a buzzing  to  my 
right  and  near  a pile  of  rocks  covered  by  a 
huckleberry  bush  broke  the  silence  of  the 
hardw'ood  forest.  Then  another  let  loose 
with  an  audible  display  of  excitement  that  is 
music  to  a snake  hunters  ears;  just  like  a bluetick 
hound  bawling  treed  is  to  a coonhunter.  The  sound  was  5 
yards  directly  in  front  of  me,  but  the  snake  was  unseen. 
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Both  snakes  were  sending  warnings  but  the  probability 
of  capturing  both  was  slim.  One  would  seek  a quick 
getaway  when  1 moved  in  on  his  or  her  den  mate.  I chose 
the  second  rattler  because  there  were  no  bushes,  just  a 
rotting  oak  log.  I carefully  peered  over  the  log,  and  there, 
coiled  in  a classic  striking  pose,  was  an  adult  yellow 
phase  rattler. 

The  snake  was  a fine  specimen.  Its  skin,  bright  yellow, 
was  apparently  created  by  a recent  shedding. 

1 stretched  my  snake  hook  over  the  mossy  old  log  and 
gently  picked  up  the  now  angry  viper.  The  snake  was 
thoroughly  enraged  so  I decided  not  to  measure  it.  After 
photographing,  it  was  released  near  the  basking  area. 
Needless  to  say,  the  other  snake  was  nowhere  to  be 
found.  Basking  areas  are  where  snakes  can  get  easy 
access  to  the  warming  rays  of  the  sun,  usually  near  the 
tops  of  mountains  with  a southern  or  southeastern 
exposure.  Since  1 was  not  far  from  my  truck  and  medical 
attention  1 didn't  mint  hunting  this  area  alone,  but  I 
never  hunt  a remote  area  without  a companion. 

I have  never  heard  of  a timber  rattlesnake's  fangs 
penetrating  a good  pair  of  leather  hiking  boots  however, 

1 like  a little  higher  protection,  affordable  snake-proof 
boots,  when  in  the  woods  looking  for  snakes.  There  are 
plastic  and  canvas  leggins  on  the  market  that  afford  good 
protection  in  snake  country.  I have  used  the  plastic  type 
in  the  past  but,  have  found  the  snake  proof  boots  more 
to  my  liking. 

Rattlesnakes  start  their  journey  back  to  the  den  from 
their  summer  retreats  anywhere  from  mid-August  to  early 
September,  depending  on  the  weather.  These  snakes  will 
sometimes  travel  over  a mile  from  the  den,  although  it 
has  been  my  experience  to  notice  many  rattlers  at  dens 
all  summer  long. 

Rattlesnakes  are  active  in  Pennsylvania  from  mid-April 
to  mid-October,  again  depending  on  the  weather. 

Mating  usually  takes  place  in  the  spring  of  the  year, 
although 'recent  observations  indicate  that  mating  may 
take  place  throughout  the  entire  summer.  Blacksnakes  do 
not  mate  with  rattlesnakes  as  some  people  contend. 
Although  rattlesnakes,  copperheads,  garter  snakes, 
milksnakes  and  blacksnakes  may  share  the  same  winter 
quarters,  that  is  as  far  as  it  goes. 

I he  next  place  to  investigate  was  the  rock  ledge  on  top 
of  the  hill  — up  there  I always  found  something  to 
photograph. 

Much  to  my  disappointment  the  ledge  revealed  nothing 
more  than  several  chipmunks  running  across  the  rocks  as 
though  they  had  something  very  important  to  do. 

A check  of  the  time  showed  12:30  and  time  to  start 
back  down  the  hillside.  Just  as  1 was  about  to  enter  the 
laurel  thicket,  1 saw  it,  about  3 inches  of  the  rattlers’ 
dark  colored  tail  stuck  out  from  under  the  lichen  covered 
flat  rock.  A quick  grab  and  a tongful  of  leaves  told  a 
disappointing  story.  Judging  from  the  small  tail  of  the 
snake,  I guessed  it  to  be  a young  snake  probably  born 
the  previous  year. 

There  are  probably  as  many  theories  on  the  proper 
method  of  treating  snakebite  as  there  are  different  brands 


of  fishing  rods.  1 feel  the  American  Red  Cross  is 
probably  the  most  accepted  method.  In  any  case,  when  a 
snakebite  is  encountered  remain  calm  and  seek  medical 
attention  immediately. 

1 ended  my  day  on  that  mountain  and  left  with 
pleasant  memories  and  some  good  photographs.  Many 
times  I have  gone  out  all  day  and  haven’t  seen  a trace  of 
a buzztail,  so  this  day  1 felt  quite  fortunate. 


This  denizen  of  the  rocky  hillside  is  slowly  being 
nudged  out  of  its  environment  due  to  the  ever  increasing 
urbanization  of  man,  therefore  it  is  imperative  that  we  as 
sportsmen  and  conservationists  keep  a close  check  on  this 
beautiful  creature. 

The  female  rattler  gives  live  birth  to  four  to  15  young, 
10  to  12  inches  in  length,  usually  in  September. 

Totally  capable  of  caring  for  themselves,  these  small 
creatures  blend  very  well  into  their  new  surroundings. 
Their  venom  is  not  of  the  same  volume  as  adults,  but 
what  they  lack  in  quantity  they  make  up  for  in 
determination.  They  are  usually  quite  bold  and  will  strike 
wildly  when  threatened. 

About  seven  to  10  days  after  arriving  into  their  new 
unsure  world,  they  shed.  This  shedding  rids  them  of  the 
button  shaped  appendage  at  the  end  of  their  tail  called 
the  pre-button,  and  gives  them  their  first  real  ornament. 
This  button  cannot  be  heard  until  the  snake  sheds  again, 
giving  it  a segment  and  a button  that  can  be  heard  at 
short  distances. 

Timber  rattlers  shed  two  to  five  times  a year  and  a 
segment  is  added  each  time.  An  adult  rattler  with  a 
button  is  rare  because  the  rocks  that  these  reptiles  inhabit 
usually  break  them  off.  The  most  segments  1 have  seen 
on  a rattlesnake  in  its  natural  surrounding  has  been  14. 

The  amount  of  segments  are  not  a determining  factor 
of  age  however,  short  tapered  segments  indicate  a young 
snake,  long  tapered  segments  the  older  snake,  and  wide 
segments  of  uniform  width  the  old  snake. 

The  timber  rattlesnake  is  an  inoffensive  serpent  that 
would  rather  run  than  fight.  If  you  see  a rattler  in  the 
wilds,  observe  at  a distance  and  appreciate  the  beauty  of 
nature  you  have  just  witnessed. 
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Two  or  more  rattlesnakes  lying 
together  is  not  uncommon, 
especially  in  the  spring  or  fall. 


Largest  of  the  three  poisonous 
snakes,  the  Timber  Rattlesnake 
inhabits  the  mountainous  regions  oj 
the  State.  Rattlesnake  populations 
are  feeling  the  pressure  of  increased 
recreational  use  of  mountain  terrain. 


POISONOUS?  ... 
orNON-POISONOUS? 


POISONOUS 

verticle  “slit”  pupil 
with  pit  behind  nostril 


N ON-POISONOUS 

Round  pupil  no  pit 


Although  rattlers  are  very  poisonous  to 
man  they  should  not  be  thought  of  as  fearless 
mankillers,  but  much  respect  should  be  given 
to  them  for  what  they  can  do  with  their 
hypodermic  needle-like  fangs.  Remember, 
they  are  potentially  dangerous  and  should 
be  avoided  unless  you  are  properly  equipped. 


The  timber  ratter  is  an  inoffensive  snake  that  would  rather  run  than  fight. 
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PROFILE 


BIGMOUTH 

By  Charles  Cooper 

Pennsylvania  Fish  Commission 
Fisheries  Technician 


What  Pennsylvania  fish  inhabits  all  parts  of  the 
state,  was  originally  found  only  in  the  Lake  Erie  and 
Ohio  River  drainages,  is  the  most  sought-after 
warmwater  game  fish,  and  can  throw  a jitterbug  back 
at  you  with  about  as  much  accuracy  as  you  can  cast 
one  to  it?  It  you  guess  largemouth  bass,  you’re  right. 

The  largemouth  bass  is  known  to  many  as  “black 
bass”  or  “bigmouth  bass”.  Fisheries  scientists  prefer  to 
call  it  by  another  name,  Micropterus  salmoides.  If  you 
think  this  name  is  odd,  how  about  the  name  “green 
trout”  given  it  by  many  in  the  southeastern  United 
States?  This  species  is  the  largest  of  those  in  the 
freshwater  sunfish  family. 

Some  fishermen  may  have  trouble  distinguishing  the 
largemouth  bass  from  our  common  river  inhabitant, 
the  smallmouth  bass.  Let  me  give  you  some  easy  ways 
of  telling  the  difference.  The  largemouth’s  upper  jaw 
extends  past  the  back  edge  of  the  eye,  and  the 
smallmouth’s  only  reaches  the  middle  of  the  eye.  The 
largmouth  typically  has  a dark  band  down  it  side,  and 
the  smallmouth  has  bars.  There  are  no  scales  between 
the  rays  of  the  largemouth’s  soft  dorsal  fin  (softer  fin 
located  on  the  fishes'  back),  and  the  smallmouth  has 
small  scales  at  the  base,  between  the  rays  of  this  fin. 

The  smallmouth  does  not  occur  as  much  in  the  lakes 
and  backwaters  of  large  streams  as  does  the 
largemouth.  The  latter  seems  to  seek  out  the  warm, 
shallow,  weedy  waters  of  lakes  and  ponds.  In  fact,  one 
rarely  finds  it  in  more  than  20  feet  of  water.  It  prefers 
a bath  water-like  temperature  of  about  80  degrees.  It 
also  seems  to  do  best,  where  turbidity  is  low  and 
oxygen  is  relatively  high.  For  fishing  success,  look  for 
the  weedbeds,  stumps,  brush,  or  man-made  cover 
devices. 

The  largemouth  bass  spawning  activity  takes  place 
between  mid-May  and  mid-June  in  Pennsylvania  when 
water  temperatures  hover  about  60  to  70  degrees. 
Females  are  mature  at  around  10  inches  and  males  at 
a slightly  smaller  size  (female  largemouths  also 
continue  to  grow  faster  than  males).  The  aggressive 
males  move  into  1 to  4-foot  deep  shallows  and  sweep 
clean  an  area  2 to  3 feet  in  diameter  and  1 to  8 inches 
deep.  Nests  are  usually  at  least  30  feet  apart  because  of 
combative  male  territoriality.  A couple  of  days  later 
the  females  move  in. 


One  female  spawns  several  times,  possibly  at  several 
nests,  then  leaves.  Each  nest  averages  about  6,000 
eggs.  The  male  stays  at  the  nest  to  guard  the  eggs  and 
young  fry  with  the  same  energetic  aggression  that 
enables  it  to  make  its  head-shaking  aerial  display  after 
we  set  the  treble  hooks.  With  this  male  protection  and 
2,000  to  7,000  eggs  produced  per  pound  of  female,  the 
largemouth  bass  normally  has  little  problem 
maintaining  a healthy  population.  Usually  they  don’t 
have  to  be  stocked  any  more  than  an  initial  one  or 
two  times. 

After  about  three  to  10  days,  depending  on 
temperature,  the  eggs  hatch  and  one-eighth  inch  fry 
appear  bearing  little  yolk  sacs  which  nourish  them  for 
another  five  to  eight  days.  After  this  they  rise  in  little 
clouds  and  about  four  or  five  days  later  they  swim  out 
in  schools,  and  thus  leave  the  care  of  their  paternal 
guardian. 

They  begin  their  carnivorous  ways  by  feeding  on 
microscopic  animals  called  zooplankton.  When  the 
young  fish  reach  about  1 inch  in  length  they  break  out 
of  the  school  and  add  insects  to  their  diet.  When  they 
attain  about  2 inches,  small  fishes  supplement  the 
menu  (including  their  own  kind). 

Fingerling  largemouths  are  beautiful  creatures  with 
a vivid,  dark  band  painted  on  greenish-colored  sides. 
They  cruise  about  the  shallow  water,  feeding  as  the 
opportunity  arrises. 

In  Pennsylvania,  at  the  end  of  its  first  year,  the 
largemouth  averages  4 inches  in  length.  It  attains 
about  IVi  inches  at  2 years  of  age  and  by  this  time  it 
feeds  on  a large  variety  of  prey,  including  fishes, 
insects,  worms,  frogs,  tadpoles,  snails,  and  crayfish 
. . . essentially  whatever  is  available  in  large  mouth 
enough  numbers. 

These  bass  feed  year  round;  however,  in  winter  they 
feed  as  infrequently  as  every  two  weeks  with  very  little 
growth.  On  the  average,  4 to  6 pounds  of  food  are 
required  to  produce  I pound  of  largemouth  bass  flesh. 
A rule  of  thumb  is  that  a bass  must  be  about  three 
times  the  length  of  a bluegill  to  swallow  it.  An  8 inch 
bluegill,  therefore,  could  have  been  consumed  by  the 
state  record  largemouth  caught  by  Mr.  David  Parson 
at  Springton  Reservoir,  Delaware  County,  in  1981. 

Mr.  Parson’s  fish  weighed  in  at  9 pounds,  5 ounces, 
and  was  24  inches  long  ...  a real  “bucket  mouth!” 

This  bass  was  probably  over  10  years  old.  Growth  of 
any  fish  is  dependent  on  the  environmental  suitability 
and  food  availability. 

It  can  be  deduced  that  if  the  Fish  Commission  and 
the  sportsmen  can  join  in  keeping  the  environment 
suitable,  “Mother  Nature”  will  make  the  food  available 
and  fishermen  can  continue  to  delight  themselves  in 
catching  the  largemouth  bass  in  Pennsylvania. 
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Largemouth  Bass 


Illustrated  by  Tom  Duran 
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With  five  inches  of  rain  in  six  days  in  June,  on  top  of  an 
already  saturated  landscape,  and  with  our  groundwaters  well 
recharged  and  reservoirs  full  and  overflowing,  it  was  pleasant  to 
say  that  the  recent  drought  had  ended.  We  all  recall  the  disaster 
of  the  Hurricane  Agnes  flooding  of  June,  1972,  and  those  who 
were  victims  of  that  disaster  look  around  nervously  for  signs  of 
a repeat. 

Looking  at  the  rivers  and  streams  that  flow  through 
farmlands,  we  see  the  sickening  coffee-coloring  in  water  that 
would  normally  be  olive  green  to  clear.  While  we  compare  these 
muddy  streams  flowing  through  agricultural  areas  to  those 
flowing  out  of  wooded  mountains  where  man’s  influence  has  not 
been  so  traumatic,  we  clearly  see  that  the  worst  pollutant  we 
suffer  chronically  is  sedimentation  from  eroding  soils.  Although 
the  U.S.  Soil  Conservation  Service  has  been  in  business  since 
1935  and  has  tried  to  educate  the  agricultural  community  and 
other  earth  disturbers,  we  are  still  suffering  a terrible  loss  of 
valuable  soil,  and  the  siltation  of  our  streams  brings  on  flooding 
and  makes  spawning  beds  and  cover  untenable. 

An  Amish  farmer,  plowing  the  way  his  forefathers  did  - 
straight  up  and  down,  without  any  semblance  of  following 
contour,  and  plowing  right  down  to  the  edge  of  the  stream,  and 
then  running  his  cows  through  this  stream — isn’t  exactly  being  a 
good  neighbor.  Cows  make  very  poor  conservationists. 

Not  too  long  ago,  a Trout  Unlimited  chapter  approached  us 
for  technical  and  financial  aid  in  a stream  improvement  project 
in  the  eastern  part  of  the  Commonwealth.  We  convinced  them 
that  the  best  thing  they  could  do  was  to  prevail  on  the  local 
farmers  to  let  them  fence  the  stream  to  prevent  cows  from 
crossing  at  will.  At  the  same  time,  they  provided  a paved 
crossing.  This  turned  out  to  be  the  best  thing  that  happened  to 
that  stream  in  years.  There  are  times  when  this  is  demonstrated 
so  dramatically  that,  fearing  an  overreaction,  the  General 
Assembly  has  enacted  into  law  a statute  prohibiting  any  agency 
from  requiring  fencing  of  streams. 

We  think  it  will  work  on  a voluntary  basis,  and  it  makes  a 
wonderful  project  for  sportsmen’s  clubs,  and  at  the  same  time 
benefits  farmers  who  can’t  afford  to  lose  that  valuable  topsoil  to 
the  meanders  of  a silted-up  stream.  We  just  have  to  take  better 
care  of  this  earth  if  we’re  going  to  be  able  to  survive  on  it. 
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Give  an  Inch  by  Delano  R.  Graff  ami  Marti n T.  Marcinko 

New  findings  are  causing  fisheries  biologists  to  come  to  new  conclusions  on 
fisheries  management. 

Lost  and  Found  Bass  hr  Rill  Ignizio 

Losing  a hooked  bass  and  missing  strikes  are  only  temporary  situations 
when  you  apply  this  information. 
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The  Basics  of  Buying  Your  First  Boat  by  Howard  A.  Bach 
If  you’re  thinking  of  buying  a boat,  here  are  some  useful  ideas. 
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Expectant  Parents  Gone  Fishing  by  Sam  Everett 
Growing  families  can  still  go  fishing,  but  first  take  the  author's  advice. 


Mauch  Chunk  Lake:  From  the  Bottom  Up  hr  Betty  Pampanin 
17  This  story  details  how  many  people  and  groups  cooperated  to  upgrade  the 
fishing  at  this  lake. 


26  Song  of  My  Favorite  Mountain  Brook  by  David  Wonderlieh 
The  author  offers  a change-of-pace  poem  to  ponder. 
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Trolling  Streamers  and  Spinners  by  Art  Michaels 

More  action  from  striking  fish  is  the  result  of  applying  these  strategies. 
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Angler’s  Notebook 
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The  Cover 

When  a bass  ambushes  a bug  and  other  baits  and 
hardware,  he  sometimes  misses.  The  bass  often 
strikes  again  more  solidly,  and  as  you  hook  him. 
the  fish  may  explode  with  a jump.  Our  cover, 
drawn  by  Tom  Duran,  captures  this  moment. 
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For  better  brook  trout  fishing. 


GIVE  AN  INCH 


By  Delano  R.  Graff  and  Martin  T. 
M arc  ink  o 


The  “first  trout”  for  many  Pennsylvanians  was  a 
native  brook  trout  taken  in  the  headwaters  of  some 
stream  or  brook.  Many  of  these  folks  have  never  lost 
their  appreciation  or  enthusiasm  for  small  streams — 
they  are  brookie  anglers  first,  last,  and  always. 

However,  results  of  recent  statewide  surveys  indicate 
that  angling  harvest  is  having  a greater  impact  on  wild 
brook  trout  than  was  previously  recognized.  If  we  are 
to  conserve,  or  even  enhance,  wild  brook  trout 
populations,  then  some  changes  in  management 
strategy  are  necessary. 

Concern  about  the  welfare  of  wild  brook  trout  is 
nothing  new;  some  of  the  earliest  regulations 
established  by  Pennsylvania’s  old  Department  of 
Fisheries  were  intended  to  reduce  harvests  of  brook 
trout.  The  regulations  imposed  to  reduce  harvests 
nearly  80  years  ago  were  the  same  types  fishery 
managers  use  today — creel  and  minimum  size  limits. 

Creel  limits 

The  first  regulation  aimed  at  achieving  a reduced 
harvest  of  trout  was  a creel  limit  of  50-  fifty! 

However,  under  the  circumstances  existing  at  the  time, 
a creel  limit  of  50  was  probably  viewed  as  restrictive 
and  a true  conservation  tool.  It  may  seem 
extraordinary  that  anyone  would  think  a creel  limit  of 
50  trout  per  day  would  offer  any  protection,  but 
fishing  in  Pennsylvania  85  or  90  years  ago  was  quite 
different  from  what  we  have  today.  More  people,  and 
consequently  anglers,  modern  means  of  transportation, 
and  more  leisure  time  are  all  combining  to  put 
pressure  on  the  resource. 

As  brook  trout  habitat  (and  first-rate  trout  water  in 
general)  shrank  and  fishing  pressure  increased,  the 
creel  limit  for  trout  was  reduced  accordingly  from  50 
to  25  to  20  to  15  to  10 — and  today  the  daily  creel  limit 
is  eight.  No  one  questions  the  wisdom  of  reducing  the 
daily  creel  limit  from  the  historical  50  to  the  present 
eight.  And  we  believe  a creel  limit  of  eight  trout  per 
day  is  generally  satisfactory.  Little  would  be 
accomplished  through  further  reduction. 

However,  today’s  problems  with  brook  trout  do  not 


seem  to  be  as  much  a result  of  numbers  of  fish 
harvested  as  they  are  a product  of  the  size  and  age  at 
which  they  are  harvested.  Unlike  the  creel  limit,  the 
six-inch  size  limit  on  trout  has  never  been  adjusted  in 
response  to  any  changes  that  have  occurred  since  this 
regulation  was  first  established  over  80  years  ago.  That 
is  surprising  because  size  limit  is  a more  “powerful” 
management  tool  than  creel  limit.  A size  limit  applies 
to  every  trout  caught  -it  either  is  or  is  not  large 
enough  to  keep  - whereas  the  creel  limit  provides  no 
protection  until  the  limit  is  reached. 

In  1905,  Mr.  W.  E.  Meehan.  Commissioner  of 
Fisheries,  wrote: 

"...  In  a wild  state,  trout  at  15  months  old  or  the 
beginning  of  the  fishing  season,  will  average  from  four-and- 
a-half  to  five-and-a-half  inches  in  length  ....  As  trout  do  not 
spawn  until  they  are  20  months  old.  it  will  he  seen 
that  no  trout  under  six  inches  can  ever  have  spaw  ned.  ” 

It  appears  that  the  Department  of  Fisheries  felt  that 
a six-inch  size  limit  was  needed  to  protect  brook  trout 
until  spawning,  and  if  trout  were  allowed  to  spawn, 
wild  populations  would  be  preserved.  Over  the  ensuing 
years,  the  size  limit  was  not  adjusted  as  fishing 
pressure  increased.  There  seemed  no  reason  to  do  so; 
wild  brook  trout  populations  survived  and  “native” 
trout  fishing  continued  to  be  popular.  If  preservation 
of  spawning  populations  was  the  only  reason  for 
having  a minimum  size  limit,  then  the  six-inch 
minimum  size  limit  has  been  successful  because  we 
have  maintained  wild  brook  trout  populations  for  over 
80  years  despite  increased  angling  pressure. 

However,  closer  examination  is  revealing  some 
problems.  There  is  convincing  evidence  that  a six-inch 
size  limit  has  encouraged  selective  harvest  of  the 
biggest,  fastest-growing  brook  trout  and  protected  the 


Delano  R.  Graff  is  Chief  of  the  Pennsylvania  Fish 
Commission  Fisheries  Division. 

Martin  T.  Marcinko  is  a Fish  Commission  Fisheries 
Biologist. 
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slower  growing,  smaller  fish.  We  also  know  that  Mr. 
Meehan’s  observation  about  spawning  is  not  true 
today  — trout  under  six  inches  are  spawning  in  some 
areas.  We  now  believe  that  a six-inch  minimum  size 
limit  has  not  been  adequate  for  much  more  than 
population  maintenance  in  moderately-  to  heavily- 
fished  brook  trout  populations  across  much  of 
Pennsylvania. 

New  information 

After  more  than  80  years  of  having  a six-inch  limit, 
the  obvious  question  is,  “Why  so  long  to  notice  and 
why  suddenly  now?”  The  answer  is  simple.  Until 
recently,  we  never  had  enough  information  from  a 
variety  of  brook  trout  waters  to  appreciate  fully  the 
impact  angling  was  having  on  brook  trout  statewide. 
For  the  first  time  we  are  able  to  compare  information 
from  a number  of  brook  trout  streams  and  draw  some 
conclusions  about  the  effects  of  angling  on  the  age  and 
size  composition  of  brook  trout  populations.  The 
results  are  striking. 

We  could  go  into  a long  detailed  explanation  of 
how  we  arrived  at  our  conclusions,  all  very 
official  and  very  scientific.  But  unless  you’re  a biologist, 
you’d  probably  find  it  all  very  boring.  Instead,  let  me  give 
you  our  conclusions. 

Our  first  conclusion  is  that  “fishing  pressure  is  the 
major  factor  in  determining  age  and  size”  not  a 
surprising  finding.  By  demonstrating  that  easily 
reached,  heavily-fished  brook  trout  waters  have  fewer 
legal-size  fish  than  remote  or  “walk-in”  waters,  we 
haven’t  done  much  more  than  verify  what  most  anglers 
know.  In  fact,  the  folks  running  the  old  Department  of 


Fisheries  back  in  1905  knew  the  same  thing.  They 
based  their  conclusions  on  “common  sense”  and 
observation.  They  didn't  need  electro-fishing  and  scale 
readings. 

What  we  know  now,  however,  and  what  most 
anglers  don’t  know,  and  what  the  old  boys  in  1905 
probably  didn’t  know,  is  the  age  of  the  fish  and  what 
the  population  might  look  like  without  excessive 
harvest. 

Our  second  conclusion  is  that  “we  are  selectively 
harvesting  the  larger,  faster-growing  trout.”  In  a 
nutshell,  this  means  that  since  angler  pressure  is  the 
most  intense  during  the  early  part  of  the  season,  then 
that  pressure  actually  favored  the  survival  of  the 
slower  growing  fish  that  weren’t  legal  during  that  time. 
We  catch  and  keep  the  fast  growers  and  throw  the 
slow  growers  back. 

Thus,  the  six-inch  size  limit  has  protected  wild 
brook  trout  from  being  fished  to  near  extinction,  but 
it  has  also  demonstrated  why  the  six-inch  size  limit  is 
not  adequate  today. 

Only  one  more  inch 

But  what  is  adequate?  Fortunately,  the  chance  to 
take  a look  at  a wide  variety  of  streams  from  lightly,, 
to  heavily  fished,  and  in  between  has  given  us  the 
answer.  It  turns  out  that  one  inch  should  have  a 
noticeable,  beneficial  effect  on  our  brook  trout.  A 
seven-inch  minimum  size  limit  should  correct  any  of 
the  problems  developing  under  the  present  six-inch 
limit,  while  not  unduly  restricting  the  opportunity  to 
harvest  trout. 

It  really  won’t  do  much  for  the  brown  or  rainbow. 
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Another  inch  added  to  the 
minimum  size  would  make  little 
difference  in  the  angler’s  creel. 

but  the  six-inch  size  limit  doesn’t  do  much  for  them, 
either.  Fortunately,  brownies  are  not  nearly  as  easily 
affected  by  fishing  pressure,  and  rainbows  are 
primarily  managed  by  stocking.  Consequently,  in  an 
effort  to  keep  regulations  simple  and  less  confusing,  a 
seven-inch  minimum  size  limit  is  being  suggested  for 
all  trout.  This  blanket  approach  is  not  the  ideal 
biological  way  of  doing  things,  but  it  is  a reasonable 
balance  between  idealism  and  practicality. 

There  may  certainly  be  some  criticism  of  this  pro- 
gram for  some  of  our  infertile,  generally  acidic,  small 
headwater  streams  of  the  northwest  and  some  portions 
of  northcentral  Pennsylvania.  In  many  of  these 
streams  the  slow-growing  populations  mature,  spawn, 
and  die  without  ever  reaching  six  inches.  The  criticism 
is  understandable  — why  waste  fishing  opportunity  — 
but  not  as  justifiable  as  it  might  seem  at  first  glance. 
Our  staffs  opinion  is  that  the  six-inch  limit  is  already 
so  restrictive  that  an  addition  of  another  inch  to  the 
minimum  size  would  make  little  real  difference  in  the 
angler’s  creel. 

In  other  words,  a sample  of  a trout  population  in 
one  of  these  streams  might  look  like  this: 


Less  than  six  inches  284 

over  six  inches  18 

over  seven  inches  8 


An  angler  fishing  this  stream  has  already  been  denied 
legal  harvest  of  more  than  90  percent  of  the  trout 
present.  A seven-inch  limit  would  theoretically  cut 
harvest  by  more  than  50  percent,  but  in  real  terms  it’s 
only  ten  fish.  Six  inches  seems  to  be  a critical  size: 
Once  over  the  six-inch  hump,  the  fish  seem  to  have  a 
good  chance  to  reach  seven. 

Another  factor  that  may  be  expressed  concerns 
stunting  the  fish  in  a protected  stream.  Are  we 
growing  a lot  of  little  fish  rather  than  fewer  large 
ones?  This  theory  may  be  true  in  lakes  and  big  game 
populations,  but  it  doesn't  seem  to  be  true  in  streams. 
There  has  been  some  research  in  which  populations  in 
several  streams  were  deliberately  thinned.  The  result 
was  no  favorable  growth  response  among  the 
survivors.  Other  studies  suggest  that  the  environment 
itself,  not  the  available  food,  is  the  limiting  factor. 

We  promised  not  to  get  into  all  the  scientific  nitty 
gritty,  and  we  won’t.  But  what  all  our  research 
indicates  is  the  size  limit  for  trout  should  be  increased 
from  six  to  seven  inches.  No  one  can  guarantee  all  our 
brook  trout  will  be  10  or  12  inches  long  - they  never 
were,  and  it’s  unrealistic  to  expect  they  ever  will  be 
bigger  than  nature  intended  and  habitat  allows.  But  it 
does  seem  reasonable  to  expect  a lot  more  seven  and 
eight-inch  fish  to  be  available  if  we  give  an  inch  for 
the  better  fishing.  ■ 
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LOST  AND  FOUND  BASS 


By  BUI  Ignizio 


When  this  hawg  strikes  and 
misses,  here  are  some  ways  tc 
nail  him  again. 
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The  buddy  system 

In  some  cases,  two  anglers 
working  in  tandem  can  cooperate 
to  catch  lost  bass.  Both  parties 
must  agree  on  the  proper 
procedures  beforehand  and  fully 
understand  the  tactics  that  will  be 
employed.  If  compatibility  is 
lacking,  there  is  no  sense  even 
attempting  this  method.  If, 
however,  the  two  anglers  can  work 
well  together,  this  tactic  can  be 
highly  effective. 

One  fishing  buddy  and  I often 
attack  missed  fish  using  the  buddy 
system.  If  I miss  a strike,  he'll 
quickly  throw  a back-up  lure  to  the 
spot  where  the  hit  occurred.  II  he 
should  miss  a bass.  I'll  do  the 
same.  There  is  no  time  to  be  prim 
and  proper  with  this  method.  You 
don't  ask  permission  to  follow  up 
your  partner’s  strikes;  you  simply 
go  into  action  to  catch  lost  bass.  If 
you  can  find  a compatible  fishing 
partner,  you  may  be  pleasantly 
surprised  to  discover  how-  well  this 
system  works. 


Back-up  baits 

Some  baits  are  better  than  others 
when  it  comes  to  following  up 
missed  strikes.  A lure  that  floats  is 
usually  superior  to  one  that 
doesn’t.  This  gives  the  bass  more 
time  to  recover  its  senses  after  the 
missed  strike.  It  can  inspect  the 
“injured”  creature  at  its  leisure 
before  striking  a second  time. 

A popper  is  good  to  use  in  many 
back-up  situations.  If  a bass  strikes 
a spinnerbait  on  the  initial  cast,  for 
instance,  you’ll  be  able  to  lay  the 
rod  down  and  immediately  cast  the 
popper  to  the  target  area.  If  you're 
fishing  a weedy  area,  you  may  wish 
to  use  a weedless  lure  such  as  a 
soft-bodied  plug.  Floating  minnow 
baits  or  weightless  worms  are  also 
back-up  possibilities.  There  are 
times  when  the  follow-up  hit  will 
occur  almost  immediately  after  the 
back-up  bait  has  been  tossed  into 
the  water.  Be  ready  for  the  second 
strike,  and  quickly  set  the  hook. 


1 like  to  let  a back-up  bait  sit 
motionless,  for  several  seconds 
before  imparting  action,  because 
the  fish  will  often  hit  a stationary 
target.  If  action  is  not  forthcoming, 
the  lure  may  be  twitched  slightly 
and  then  moved  a bit  more  actively 
until  a strike  is  evoked. 


Good  bass  anglers  remember 
exact  spots  where  they  caught  bass 
several  hours,  days,  and  even  years 
ago.  1 hev  can  generally  recall  the 
precise  bait  they  were  using  at  the 
time,  as  well.  These  fishermen 
know  the  spot  that  held  one  good 
fish  may  well  hold  another. 


Save  it  for  later 


Aggravate  the  bass 


Sometimes,  fish  will  ignore  the 
most  expertly  presented  back-up 
offering.  When  this  happens, 
remember  exactly  where  the  hit 
occurred,  writing  it  down  or 
sketching  a map  of  the  precise 
area,  if  necessary.  At  a later  time 
you  can  return  to  the  spot,  and  you 
may  just  find  a bass  waiting  for 
you 


There  are  days  when  you  work  a 
spot  you  are  certain  contains  a 
bass,  but  the  fish  will  not  strike  in 
spite  of  your  most  diligent  efforts. 
When  this  happens,  try  to 
aggravate  the  bass  into  striking. 

Use  every  lure  in  the  tackle  box 
until  one  turns  the  trick.  Retrieve 
the  baits  at  different  speeds  using 
various  actions.  In  such  cases. 


This  bass  was  aggravated  enough  after  dark  to  hash  a hu::  bait 


perseverance  is  the  key  to  success.  I 
once  watched  a friend  hit  a 
particular  spot  for  15  minutes 
straight  before  a bass  finally 
smashed  his  lure.  That  fish  wasn't 
hungry;  it  was  irritated! 

When  the  bass 
finds  you 

Sometimes  a bass  will  find  you 
instead  of  you  finding  it.  Treat  the 
fish  the  same  way  you  would  any 
lost  and  found  bass.  A bass  that 
shows  itself  is  likely  to  be  an 
actively  feeding  fish.  It  may  have 
missed  a morsel  it  tried  to  eat  and 
could  return  for  your  back-up  bait. 
When  a bass  pops  the  surface, 
some  anglers  immediately  send  a 
spinnerbait  or  spoon  beyond  the 
point  of  the  hit.  In  this  way,  the 
fish  won’t  be  bombed  out  of  the 
area  by  a direct  hit  from  the  lure. 

In  the  majority  of  cases,  it  is  best 
to  act  quickly  when  trying  to  catch 
a fish  that  has  shown  itself.  In  such 
situations,  it  can  truly  be  said  that 
he  who  hesitates  loses  the  bass. 


Head-’em-off-at-the- 
pass  cast 

When  tossing  a lure  near  heavy 
cover  and  working  it  back  to  the 
boat,  fish  will  sometimes  trail  the 
bait  for  a considerable  distance 
before  striking.  After  coaxing  a 
bass  out  of  cover  and  losing  it. 
there  are  two  options  you  may 
choose  to  recover  the  fish.  The  first 
is  to  throw  to  the  spot  where  the 
fish  hit  the  lure  initially.  The 
second  is  that  the  fish  most  likely 
returned  to  cover  after  the  original 
hit,  so  it's  a good  idea  to  head  ’em 
off  at  the  pass.  If  you  wish  to  cover 
both  options,  incorporate  the 
buddy  system,  and  while  you  throw 
to  the  strike  area,  your  partner  can 
head  ’em  off  at  the  pass. 

l ittle  Bo-Peep’s  lambs  may  have 
been  found  by  leaving  them  alone, 
but  bass  won't  succumb  so  easily. 

A lost  bass  is  not  lost  for  good;  it’s 
merely  misplaced.  Anglers  who 
commonly  use  follow-up  techniques 
know  this.  ■ 


MUSKELLUNGE 

By  FR=P  GUAR  PIN G = 

MUSKIES,  NATIVE  TO  WEST- 
ERN PENNSYLVANIA,  HAVE 
FOUND  A HOME  STATEWIDE 
THROUGH  STOCKING  PR06RAM5 
OF  PUREBREDS  AND  HYBRIDS. 


Although  never 
ABUNDANT,  FISH 
OF  40  LBS.  AND 
OVER  ARE 
NOW  BEING 
CAUGHT. 


Size 

LIMIT  30" 

DAILY  LIMIT 
E (COMBINATION) 

State  record 

54  LB.  3 02.  FROM 
CONNEAUT  LAKE, 
CRAWFORD  COUNTY  £ 

IN  1924.  a 

BEST  BAIT  is  a live 

8-12  IN.  SUCKER  ON 
WIRE  LEADER  WITH 
3*0 ,6-0 
HOOK 
SEWN  IN 
SKIN. 


A FAIR 
SIZED  FAME 
SEEKING  35  LB. 
3 OZ.  MUSKIE 
LIVING  IN  THE 
DELAWARE  RIVER 
CROSSED  OVER  TO 
BECOME  A NEW  JERSEY 
STATE  RECORD  IN  1980/ 
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When  you  add  up  all  the  advantages,  disadvantages,  and  upkeep 
eosts,  your  love  boat  may  ruin  your  boat  love. 


By  Howard  A.  Bach 


Why  would  a fisherman  want 

several  boats,  and  how  would 
he  make  the  decision  if  he  w ere 
buying  a single  boat,  perhaps  his  first 
one?  The  choice  is  a personal  one,  and 
must  be  made  based  on  the  answer  to 
a number  of  personal  fishing 
preferences.  The  process  of  selection  is 
not  unlike  the  choice  of  a personal 
vehicle.  The  decision  between  a sports 
car,  a sedan,  a pickup  truck,  or  a four- 
wheel-drive  depends  on  the  various 
uses  to  which  you  will  put  the  vehicle, 
and  personal  preferences  on  comfort, 
speed,  and  several  other  factors. 


The  Basics  of  Buying  ... 

Your  First  Boat 


The  cartop  boat  is  a versatile  craft  that  can  he 
used  on  most  water.  It  is  a safe,  efficient  choice 
for  all  hut  the  larger  lakes. 


The  well-equipped  bass  boat,  at  right,  is  the 
ultimate  in  fishing  comfort.  It's  the  author's  bass 
boat  on  Kinzua  used  with  downriggers  for  deep 
trolling.  Below,  larger  fishing  boats  with  higher 
horsepower  offer  greater  versatility  and  comfort. 
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In  the  case  of  a fishing  boat,  the 
first  consideration  is  the  type  of  water 
on  which  it  will  be  used  and  the  kind 
of  fishing  to  be  done  from  the  boat.  If 
the  intent  is  to  fish  deeper  water  on 
Lake  Erie,  Kinzua,  or  Raystown,  for 
instance,  a larger  boat  with  a high 
horsepower  motor  is  required  both 
for  the  range  and  for  fast  movement 
if  running  in  ahead  of  a storm.  If 
fishing  will  be  done  mostly  on  lakes 
with  a ten-horsepower  limit,  a 
smaller  boat  that  can  run  on  that 
amount  of  power  is  indicated. 

How  many  persons  will  be  fishing 
from  the  boat?  The  boat  must  be 
large  enough  to  accommodate  the 
people,  their  gear,  the  motorand  gas, 
plus  other  accessories.  And  “big 
enough”  does  not  mean  “enough 
space.”  It  means  a boat  rated  for  that 
amount  of  persons  and  weight. 
Under  no  circumstances  should  you 
exceed  the  nameplate  rating  of  the 
boat. 

Size  of  boat  and  number  of 
persons  take  on  a new  meaning  when 
it  comes  to  active  fishing.  If  the 
fishing  involves  a lot  of  casting,  be 
sure  each  angler  can  cast  without 
endangering  other  anglers  in  the 
boat.  For  instance,  I rarely  fish  more 
than  two  from  my  bass  boat,  though 
four  could  comfortably  ride  in  the 
boat. 

Will  the  boat  be  trailered  or 
cartopped?  If  trailered,  the  selection 
is  greater.  But  even  here  there  are 
pitfalls  because  many  new  cars  are 
not  suited  to  trailering. 

Even  winter  storage  is  a considera- 
tion in  selecting  a boat.  A canoe  or 
cartop  boat  can  usually  be  kept  in  the 
garage,  or  turned  upside  down 
behind  the  house  or  garage.  A larger, 
trailered  boat  must  have  more 
suitable  winter  storage  space, 
preferably  indoors. 

Of  course,  for  most  of  us,  the  first 
consideration  is  cost.  If  this  is  the 
case,  a two-man  aluminum  jon  boat 
or  semi-vee  is  the  best  choice,  or  at  a 
somewhat  higher  cost,  a canoe.  These 
can  be  cartopped,  eliminating  the 
need  for  a trailer,  and  small  gasoline 
or  electric  motors  provide  the  power 
for  easy  fishing.  The  primary 
disadvantage  of  these  boats  is  the 
limited  range,  and  they  are  not  as  safe 
in  rough  water  as  a larger  boat. 


Canoes 

The  canoe  is  perhaps  the  most 
versatile  and  easiest  to  use  of  the 
smaller  boats.  It  can  be  loaded  on  top 
of  the  car  by  one  man,  and  rides  well 
in  a set  of  foam  blocks  with  straps 
that  are  both  easy  to  use  and  easy  on 
the  pocketbook. 

The  canoe  is  also  ideal  for  float 
trips  because  it’s  easy  to  handle  and 
drag  across  sand  and  gravel  bars  in 
low-water  stretches.  In  fact,  with 
their  shallow  drafts,  canoes  will  often 
Boat  through  stretches  of  low  water 
that  would  ground  other  boats. 

On  the  other  hand,  canoes  have  an 


Canoes  have  an 
undeserved  reputation  of 
not  being  as  stable  as 
other  craft. 


undeserved  reputation  of  not  being 
as  stable  as  other  craft.  Anyone  who 
believes  this  idea  is  either  unfamiliar 
with  canoes  or  unaware  of  the  variety 
of  canoe  shapes,  styles,  and  materials 
available.  My  canoe,  for  instance, 
has  a wide  beam,  a fairly  flat  bottom, 
and  is  completely  lined  with  foam,  as 
well  as  having  foam  on  each  side.  As 
such,  it  floats  like  a cork  and  is 
virtually  tip-proof.  However,  with  its 
wider  profile  and  lower  freeboard,  it 
is  not  the  best  selection  if  any 
Whitewater  will  be  encountered. 

Most  canoes  have  adapters  avail- 
able on  which  you  can  mount  an 
outboard  motor.  With  either  a two- 
horsepower  engine  or  an  electric 
trolling  motor,  you  can  move  the 
canoe  very  well,  making  it  ideal  for 
fishing. 

The  canoe  does  have  some 
disadvantages.  They  are  not  as  good 
for  running  great  distances,  nor  as 
easy  to  manage  in  wind  and  rough 
water.  They  are  less  comfortable  for 
long  hours  of  fishing  because  of  their 
confined  seating  arrangements. 

Jon  boat  or  vee-type 

The  choice  between  a jon  boat  and 
a vee-type  is  a matter  of  features,  if 


you  ignore  the  notion  that  the  jon 
boat  will  probably  be  the  least 
expensive  of  the  two.  With  its  flat 
bottom,  the  jon  boat  draws  very  little 
water,  making  it  useful  for  ver\ 
shallow  water  maneuvering.  How- 
ever, it  is  less  manageable  in  rough 
water,  and  will  take  on  water  more 
easily  than  the  deeper  vee  boat. 

The  vee,  or  modified  vee,  has 
higher  freeboard,  and  with  its 
pointed  bow  will  run  better  through 
rough  water.  This  type  boat  is  also 
available  in  a wider  range  of  styles, 
sizes,  and  materials.  They  have  good 
resale  value,  too,  and  you  can  usually 
recoup  a major  part  of  your 
investment  if  you  move  up  to  a larger 
boat. 

Bass  boats 

, Of  course,  the  ultimate  is  a larger 
fishing  boat  in  the  15-  to  18-foot 
class,  with  a motor  of  50  to  135 
horsepower.  They  have  the  advan- 
tage of  holding  a lot  more  equipment 
and  accommodating  more  fishermen 
than  the  smaller  boats.  The  fancy 
bass  boats,  with  upholstered  swivel 
seats  and  lockers  for  everything  from 
rods  to  fish  livewells,  are  the  ultimate 
in  fishing  comfort.  But  even  among 
avid  bass  fishermen,  there  seems  to 
be  a trend  toward  using  less 
expensive  aluminum  boats  with  just  a 
part  of  the  equipment  and  comforts 
of  the  bass  boat. 

The  large  boats  have  a number  of 
disadvantages,  not  the  least  of  which 
is  their  cost.  There  is  a limited 
number  of  lakes  on  w hich  they  can  be 
used,  usually  located  far  from  your 
home.  They  require  substantial 
trailers  with  equally  substantial  tow 
vehicles  to  haul  them,  and  the  added 
costs  of  insurance  and  winter  storage 
are  more  than  the  total  upkeep  costs 
of  a smaller  rig. 

If  you  like  to  fish  big  water  as  well 
as  small  streams,  want  to  fish  the 
nearby,  low-horsepower  lakes,  and 
occasionally  like  to  slip  off  alone  for 
an  evening  of  fishing,  a case  can 
easily  be  made  for  owning  the  large 
rig  as  well  as  a cartopper  and  a canoe. 
Three  boats?  How  can  you  justify  the 
money  tied  up  in  three  of  them?  Well, 
that’s  another  story.  ■ 


Howard  A.  Bach  is  a freelance 
writer-photographer. 
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Expectant  Parents 

Gone  Fishing 


Expectant  parents  can  go  fishing,  hut  certain 
changes  need  to  he  made. 


By  Sam  Everett 


My  wife  Cathy  and  1 have  been 
fishing  together  for  several  years 
before  we  were  married,  and  since 
our  marriage  five  years  ago,  fishing 
has  been  one  of  our  favorite  outdoor 
activities,  especially  in  summer.  But 
when  Cathy  learned  she  was  pregnant 
two  Decembers  ago.  we  were  certain 
we'd  make  no  fishing  trips  the 
following  summer.  Taking  long  hikes, 
climbing  down  steep  grades,  and 
trekking  up  hills  with  a ton  of  tackle 
seemed  out  of  the  question.  The 
thoughts  of  having  our  first  child 
thrilled  us,  but  we  fretted  over  the  - 
idea  of  not  going  fishing.  We  were 
prepared  to  sacrifice  this  activity. 

Pregnant  and  fishing 

When  August  arrived.  Cathy 
was  eight  months  pregnant.  We 
decided  to  give  in  to  our  yen  to 
fish,  after  Cathy's  doctor  gave  us 
the  okay.  As  cautious,  angling 
expectant  parents,  we  learned  that 
by  making  certain  adjustments  in 


our  fishing  routines  we  could  keep 
going  fishing,  as  long  as  Cathy's 
doctor  approved  and  Cathy  felt  up 
to  it. 

Making  those  changes  did  not 
come  easily.  During  one  trip  that 
summer,  we  walked  a few  hundred 
yards  down  a hill  to  an  old  favorite 
fishing  spot,  and  as  we  were  setting 
up  our  fishing  rods.  Cathy  took  off 
her  shoes,  groaned,  and  rubbed  her 
swollen,  aching  ankles  and  feet. 
From  then  on.  walking,  sitting, 
standing  — everything  - became 
increasingly  uncomfortable  for  her. 
We  forgot  those  spots  to  w hich  we 
used  to  hike.  We  forgot  ones  that 
required  climbing  or  moving  down 
steep  grades  to  get  to.  and  we 
steered  clear  of  rough  terrain. 
Boating  was  out.  too. 


When  he's  not  fishing  with  his 
family,  Sam  Everett  is  a freelance 
writer-photographer. 


Finding  fishing  spots 

Our  determination  helped  us  find 
good  fishing  spots  what  were  easily 
accessible.  Pennsylvania  Fish 
Commission  access  sites,  for 
instance,  were  good  places  because 
we  could  drive  up  to  most  of  them, 
park  the  car,  and  fish  with  very 
little  walking.  Other  parks  were 
also  good  fishing  bets.  Most  oi 
these  places  provided  paved 
parking  areas  and  restrooms  that 
were  very  close  to  the  water’s  edge. 
These  spots  were  fished  more 
heavily  that  those  we  frequented 
during  Cathy’s  prepregnant  and 
early  pregnant  stages,  so  we 
employed  our  keenest  skills  in  these 
areas  to  catch  fish. 

Lessons  learned 

One  lesson  we  learned  was  to 
limit  the  amount  of  gear  we 
brought  along.  We  decided  what 
tackle  we  needed,  based  on 


knowing  where  we  were  going  and 
how  we’d  be  fishing,  and  we 
brought  little  else.  We  mustered 
more  patience  while  fishing  this 
way  than  we'd  employed  when  we 
brought  along  a variety  of  fishing 
tackle.  This  strategy  sometimes 
resulted  in  our  catching  fish,  when 
in  Cathy’s  prepregnant  days  we 
would  not  have  fared  so  well. 

Cathy  reminded  me  that  being 
pregnant  was  not  being  an  invalid, 
so  for  the  few  steps  we  took  to  get 
to  a fishing  spot,  she  carried  some 
lightweight  items  while  I toted  the 
bulk  of  the  tackle.  This  practice 
allowed  us  to  take  all  our  gear  in 
one  trip  we  no  longer  needed  to 
make  several  trips  to  and  from  the 
car. 

We  discovered  ways  to  make 
Cathy  as  comfortable  as  possible  so 
that  she  could  fish  for  long  periods. 
Cathy  used  a lightweight  chaise 


chair  with  a few  well-placed 
cushions.  Everything  she  needed,  to 
play  and  land  a fish  and  to  ensure 
her  comfort  and  safety,  was  right 
at  her  fingertips. 

Placement  of  the  chair  was 
important  because  Cathy  propped 
her  fishing  rod  against  it.  We 
optimistically  set  the  chair  so  that  a 
strike  from  a big,  powerful  fish 
would  not  jar  it.  We  also  set  the 
chair  so  that  Cathy’s  feet  were 
neither  extended  nor  pointed  down. 
Taking  this  precaution  minimized 
any  discomfort  from  swollen  feet 
and  ankles. 

Cathy  also  loved  to  sit  in  the 
sun,  but  during  the  third  trimester, 
she  seemed  unusually  sensitive  to 
exposure.  On  fishing  trips  she 
avoided  overexposure  by  choosing 
only  shaded  fishing  spots. 

Ingredients  of  success 

We  learned  that  the  little  things 
make  the  outing  successful.  Cathy 
was  often  thirsty  in  her  eighth  and 
ninth  months,  so  when  we  went 
fishing  I always  brought  along  the 
thermos  of  water  or  juice.  In 
addition,  we  were  sure  to  pack 
snacks.  Cathy’s  increased  appetite 
made  bringing  snacks  as  important 
as  bringing  fishing  tackle. 

Our  other  gear  included  a small 
baitbox,  our  fishing  rods,  and  a 
camera.  Our  angling  method  was 
mainly  fishing  live  bait  off  the 
bottom  with  sinkers.  In  this  way 
we  could  stay  in  one  place,  exerting 
ourselves  very  little  until  one  of  us 
got  a bite.  Cathy  hauled  in  all  the 
fish  she  hooked,  but  just  in  case 
she  needed  my  assistance , 1 was 
always  available.  Even  though 
Cathy  did  not  need  my  help  to 
haul  in  a big  fish,  catching  a 
particularly  large  fish  may  have 
required  some  assistance,  because 
as  most  anglers  know,  large  fish 
can  battle  the  angler  for  a long 
time,  and  the  angler  is  often  as 
exhausted  as  the  fish  after  the 
fight. 

Finally,  one  day  at  the  end  of 
August,  after  many  pleasant 
summer  jaunts,  our  first  son  was 
born.  We  knew  that  our  fishing 
routines  would  continue  to  change, 
and  we  were  confident  we  could 
find  ways  to  meet  new  outdoor 
challenges.  But  we  had  no  idea 
how  enriched  our  family  fishing 
would  become.  ■ 


Four  ideas  on  selecting  family  fishing  spots 

Fishing  with  expectant  parents,  infants,  and  children  can  be  a 
problem  for  angling  parents  who  are  unaccustomed  to  picking  family 
fishing  spots.  When  expectant  parents  and  children  are  involved  in  a 
fishing  trip,  you  need  to  consider  more  than  ever  a place’s  availability 
of  fish,  convenient  access,  comfort  facilities,  and  safety.  Here  are  some 
ideas  on  how  to  select  family  fishing  spots. 

• Availability  of  fish.  If  your  kids  are  novice  anglers,  you’ll  want  them 
to  catch  fish  easily  so  their  initial  experiences  are  pleasant,  and  if 
you’re  fishing  with  infants  along,  you’re  the  one  who  wants  the  best 
action  while  you  and  your  wife  tend  the  baby.  Select  family  fishing 
spots  that  you  know  are  productive.  If  you’re  investigating  an 
unfamiliar  area,  first  call  a nearby  bait  and  tackle  shop  for 
information. 

• Convenient  access.  Growing  families,  and  ones  with  infants  and  very 
small  children  who  have  just  learned  to  walk,  must  have  convenient 
access  to  fishing  spots.  Think  about  parking  and  how  far  you’ll  have  to 
walk  to  the  water  once  you  get  there.  Inspect  and  evaluate  terrain 
surrounding  a waterway.  Moreover,  will  a long  drive  to  a fishing  spot 
wear  down  your  kids  even  before  you  arrive?  Look  close  to  home  for 
good  family  fishing.  You  may  discover  a great  spot  practically  in  your 
own  backyard,  which  you’ve  previously  overlooked. 

• Comfort  facilities.  Take  my  word  for  it  — expectant  parents  need  to 
use  restrooms  often.  Small  children,  too,  need  to  go  when  they  tell 
you.  By  all  means,  take  your  family  fishing,  but  don’t  ruin  the  trip  by 
making  them  uncomfortable.  Pick  spots  with  restrooms  and  perhaps 
refreshment  facilities  nearby. 

• Safety.  This  is  your  most  important  consideration.  Infants  that  crawl 
need  constant  supervision,  as  do  kids  just  learning  to  walk.  Don’t  think 
that  a playpen  solves  your  problem,  because  your  infant,  confined  to  a 
playpen,  may  quickly  become  bored.  Before  you  arrive  at  the  fishing 
spot,  plan  for  safety.  Go  there  alone  first,  so  you  know  what  to  expect 
and  how  to  avoid  unsafe  and  dangerous  situations.  In  my  opinion, 
only  children  and  infants  who  can  swim  or  who  are  “drown-proofed” 
should  be  allowed  near  water.  And  even  so,  these  kids  should  be 
supervised  and  watched  at  all  times.  “Better  safe  than  sorry”  is  the 
foremost  guideline  in  planning  all  my  family  fishing  stints. 
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From  casual  conversation  to  concrete  construction-dedication 
and  cooperation  highlighted  this  project. 

Mauch  Chunk  Lake: 

From  the  Bottom  Up 

by  Betty  Pampanin 

A casual  observation  made  by  two  fishermen  on  a lazy  summer 
afternoon  a little  more  than  a year  ago  sparked  an  ambitious  fish  habitat 
structure  project,  which  will  ensure  years  of  great  sport  fishing  at  Mauch 
Chunk  Lake. 

Until  that  time,  most  of  the  fishing  at  Mauch  Chunk  Lake  had  been 
concentrated  at  the  western  boundary  of  the  impoundment,  the  only 
section  of  the  lake  where  the  waterway  bed  contained  a significant 
amount  of  natural  cover  for  the  fish  population.  The  greater 


part  of  the  lake  bed  had  been 
stripped  of  all  natural  cover  when 
the  lake  was  constructed  as  a flood 
control  measure  in  1972. 

The  two  fishermen,  Joseph 
McHugh  and  Bill  Lawrence,  both 
members  of  the  Summit  Hill 
Fishing  Association,  discussed  the 
possibility  of  placing  various  types 
of  artificial  structures  in  the  lake. 

I Aware  of  the  need,  they 
lacked  the  manpower  and 
funds. 

They  wanted  to  provide  more 
shelter,  to  encourage  additional 
spawning,  and  to  increase  food 
supplies,  thereby  increasing  the 
quality  of  an  already  excellent 
fishing  site. 

Club  support 

The  men  presented  their  ideas  to 
their  fellow  members  of  the 
Summit  Hill  Fishing  Association. 
The  club  is  dedicated  to  promoting 
the  sport  of  fishing  since  its  charter 
in  1977.  The  members  were  quick 


to  adopt  the  project  and  to  lend 
support.  They  approached  the 
Mauch  Chunk  Lake  Park  Director, 
Dennis  DeMara,  who  welcomed 
their  enthusiasm  in  tackling  the 
structure  project.  DeMara  was  well 
aware  of  the  need,  but  lacked  the 
manpower  and  funds  to  carry  out 
such  a long-range  plan. 
Organizations  cooperate 

DeMara  wasted  no  time  in 
acquiring  the  approval  of  county 
officials,  the  United  States  Army 
Corps  of  Engineers,  and  the 
Pennsylvania  Fish  Commission. 

Help  in  determining  the  best 
possible  methods  of  fish  habitat 
improvement  came  primarily  from 
Fisheries  Biologist  Craig  Billingsly 
and  Fisheries  Technician  Ron 
Tibbott  of  the  Pennsylvania  Fish 
Commission.  (Help  of  this  nature 
is  available  to  any  person  or 
groups  in  the  state  through  a 
statewide  program  provided  by  the 
commission  in  its  efforts  to 
continually  improve  the  quality  of 
our  lakes  and  streams.) 

The  fishermen  decided  to  use 
several  types  of  structures  because 
considerable  testing  carried  out  at 
the  site  showed  that  practically  the 


entire  lake  was  acceptable  for  fish 
growth.  The  devices  were 
individually  most  appropriate  to 
particular  water  depths  and 
locations. 

Stake  beds  were  the  first  type  of 
structure  placed  in  the  lake.  Stake 
beds  can  be  constructed  in  several 
ways.  The  most  simple  way  is  to 
cement  wooden  stakes  in  concrete 

I Help  came  primarily  from 
the  Pennsylvania  Fish 
Commission. 

blocks  or  in  coffee  cans,  and  sink 
these  in  clusters  at  suitable  depths. 

Another  type  of  structure  built 
by  the  club  was  one  made  from 
scrap  auto  tires.  The  tires  were 
assembled  in  various 
configurations,  which  were  easy  to 
transport  and  place  in  the  water. 
Because  tires  are  inert,  they  will 
not  rust,  corrode,  leak  harmful 
toxicants,  or  decompose.  The 
favorite  configuration  used  by  the 
club  was  the  pyramid  tire  unit:  tires 
lashed  together  to  form  a cylinder. 
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Coffee  cans  filled  with  concrete 
were  placed  in  the  base  of  the  units 
to  anchor  them.  These  units  were 
marked  with  red  plastic  ribbon  to 
be  identified  later  by  local  divers 
for  a study  of  the  unit  movements 
and  actual  fish  attraction.  A few  of 
these  structures  were  also  filled 
with  small  trees  to  add  to  their 
effectiveness  as  shelter  for  the 
smaller  fish. 

The  club  members  also  sawed 
down  dead  trees  along  the 
shoreline  to  provide  horizontal 
structures  for  the  small  aquatic  life. 
The  fallen  trees  were  then  anchored 
securely  with  aluminum-coated 
cable  to  the  remaining  tree  stump 
to  keep  the  trees  in  place  and  to 
keep  them  from  floating 
downstream  where  they  could 
become  a hazard.  By  thinning  out 
the  dead  lumber,  the  members  also 
aided  the  ecology  of  the  park  area. 
These  trees  serve  as  substrate  cover 
for  periphyton  and  zooplankton, 
which  make  available  food  and 
cover  to  attract  smaller  fish  that  in 
turn  attract  larger  fish.  Baitfish 
were  observed  around  these 
shelters  soon  after  they  were 
placed. 


The  next  structures  placed  by  the 
members  were  catfish  spawning 
beds:  concrete  pipe  or  any 
cylindrical  form  open  at  one  end. 
These  create  good  spawning 
habitat  for  catfish  when  one  end  of 
the  pipe  is  closed  or  partially 
buried  in  the  lake’s  bank.  Plastic 
buckets,  fastened  together  to 
simulate  hollow  logs,  where  the 

I Stocking  has  included  over 
2 million  fish. 

fish  can  drop  their  eggs,  were  other 
structures  used  successfully. 

During  the  winter  months  when 
the  lake  is  frozen,  the  men  placed 
anchored  evergreen  trees  on  the 
ice.  As  the  ice  melted,  the  trees 
sank  to  the  bed  of  the  lake  to 
provide  another  form  of  cover. 

Project  costs 

The  actual  cost  in  dollars  and 
cents  of  the  project  was  minimal 
because  most  of  the  materials  used 
in  the  structures  were  found  right 


at  the  lake  or  were  discarded  items. 
The  most  valuable  assistance  to  the 
fishermen  came  from  the  direction 
and  aid  given  by  the  experts  from 
the  Pennsylvania  Fish  Commission, 
which  also  supplied  several 
truckloads  of  stake  trees  and  other 
supplies.  The  commission  has  also 
added  to  the  fish  population  of  the 
lake  by  periodic  stockings.  Since 
1972,  over  two  million  fish, 
including  largemouth  bass, 
bullhead  catfish,  walleye,  chain 
pickerel,  yellow’  perch,  channel 
catfish,  black  crappies,  adult  brook 
trout,  and  muskies  have  been 
brought  to  the  lake. 

As  overseer  of  the  entire  two- 
million  dollar  complex,  DeMara 
has  worked  hand-in-hand  with  the 
fishermen  from  the  very  beginning 
by  seeking  out  the  experts,  setting 
up  meetings,  providing  necessary 
background  information,  and  even 
working  with  the  men  as  they 
felled  the  trees  and  dropped  the 
structures  in  the  lake. 

The  cooperation  of  dedicated 
people  and  the  enhanced  fishing 
they  created  is  a valuable  example 
for  us  all.  ■ 


ANGLER’S  CURRENTS 


Conservation  Group 
Says  Watt  Scorns 
Democratic  Principles 


The  National  Wildlife  Federation 
has  accused  Interior  Secretary  James 
G.  Watt  of  showing  “basic  disrespect 
for  the  principles  of  open, 
democratic  government”  by 
attempting  to  change  regulations  of 
the  U.S.  Water  Resources  Council 
without  convening  the  Council. 

In  a letter  to  Watt,  who  is 
chairman  of  the  Council,  Dr.  Jay  D. 
Hair,  executive  vice  president  of  the 
NWF,  reminded  him  that  the 
Council’s  rules  require  him  to 
convene  a meeting  of  that  group 
whenever  a proposed  rule  change 
affects  other  federal  agencies.  Watt 
has  instead  moved  to  repeal  by  an 
“action  memorandum”  the 
interagency  rules  governing  the 
planning  and  evaluation  of 
federal  water  projects. 

Repeal  of  these  rules,  the 
Council's  “Principles  and 
Standards,”  would  “by 
definition”  affect 


The  LAW  And  YOU 


Q 


May  officers  enforcing  the 
fish  or  boat  laws  stop  my 
vehicle  or  boat?  May  they 
search  without  a warrant? 


A. 


A. 


Yes,  w here  probable  cause 
exists  that  a violation  has 
occurred.  They  may  also 
check  for  compliance  - license, 
creel  check,  etc. 


Providing  that  your  boat  is 
properly  registered  and 
displays  the  current  valida- 
tion sticker,  it  may  be  moored 
overnight  at  designated 
mooring  areas  from  April  1st 
to  November  30th. 


Q. 


Q 


May  1 moor  my  boat  on  Fish 
Commission  owned  proper- 
ties? 


May  I walk  the  center  of  a 
stream  to  fish  on  posted 
property? 


A. 


No.  A fishing  license  does  not 
convey  any  rights  of  trespass. 
Only  on  certain  designated 
navigable  rivers  may  this  be 
done. 


THE  ANGLING  GOURMET 


$3.00  by  mail. 


other  federal 
agencies, 
according 
to  the  NWF. 

“Secretary 
Watt’s  refusal  to 
convene  the  council, 
which  he  once  tried  to 
abolish,  for  a matter  with 
such  broad  economic  and 
environmental  consequences,  is 
another  example  of  secretive  and 
arbitrary  action  by  the  secretary,” 
Hair  charged. 

The  Water  Resources  Council  was 
created  as  an  independent  federal 
agency  in  1965  to  encourage  the  wise 
development  and  conservation  of  the 
nation’s  water  resources.  When  Watt 
proposed  abolition  of  the  Council 
last  year  Congress  overruled  him 
and  kept  the  agency  alive. 


Top  off  a fun-filled  fishing  trip  with  a gourmet  treat.  And  the 
Pennsylvania  Fish  Commission  can  help  make  that 
a certainty  with  our  Pennsylvania  Anglers’  Cookbook. 

There’s  168  pages  with  more  than  300  recipes. 
Includes  tips  on  caring  for  your  catch,  even 
how  to  build  a smoker.  Send  for  it  now! 


SPORTSMEN  . . . EDUCATORS 

$1.00  by  mail.  NATURALISTS 


Send  for  this  pictorial  guide  to  21  snakes 
found  in  Pennsylvania.  In  full-color.  Wall  chart 
measures  17"  x 22".  Suitable  for  framing.  Gives 
common  and  scientific  names.  Adult  sizes.  Great  for 
the  den.  Effective  teaching  aid.  Sent  in  hard  tube. 

To  order,  send  your  check  or  money  order  payable  |g  SPJ^KES  o!  PeQHl 


to  the  Pennsylvania 
Fish  Commission,  to: 


Publications  Section 
Pennsylvania  Fish  Commission 
Box  1673 

Harrisburg,  PA  17120 


Name 


Address 


City 


State 


Zip 


Angler  Cookbook 
Snake  Chart . 


. @ $3.00  Totals 
@$1.00  Total  $_ 
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Grand  Total  $ 


Book  Review 

Complete  Guide  To  Lake  Fishing 

David  Richer,  322  pp.,  Crown  Publishers,  Inc.,  One  Park  Avenue, 
New  York,  New  York  10016  - $15.95 


There  has  been  a great  boom  in  lake  fishing  in  recent  years,  and  I feel  certain 
that  Dave  Richey’s  book  has  arrived  at  precisely  the  right  time.  Lakes,  both  man- 
made and  natural,  are  discussed  and  when  and  how  to  fish  them. 

One  important  aspect  of  the  book  that  is  indeed  worth  mentioning  is  that  Richey 
only  discusses  techniques  for  different  species,  but  takes  you  step  by  step  through  the 
seasons.  Because  game  fish  are  found  in  different  locations  throughout  the  year,  this 
approach  is  extremely  helpful. 

With  the  move  toward  lake  fishing,  and  especially  warm  water  species,  Richey’s  book 
would  indeed  complement  the  lake  fisherman’s  bookshelf. 


A History  of  Angling 

Charles  F.  Waterman,  253  pp.,  Winchester  Press,  P.O.  Box  1260, 
Tulsa,  Oklahoma  74101 


not 


I find  fireside  books  most  refreshing  in  this  age  of  how-to,  where-to  volumes.  Not  that 
we  should  not  become  educated  on  the  subject  of  sport  fishing,  but  rather  that  we  receive 
a breather  from  the  number  of  volumes  devoted  to  how  and  where  that  might  at  times 
exceed  our  comprehension. 

Waterman  has  a way  of  writing  that  is  both  straightforward  and  humorous.  What 
otherwise  might  be  a boring  subject  is  fine  tuned  by  Waterman  so  that  it  is  indeed  a 
pleasure  to  read.  From  history  to  rods  and  reels  and  boats  the  author  takes  us  step  by 
step  through  the  history  of  angling.  When  talking  about  artificials  versus  natural  bait, 
Waterman  quotes  Charles  Ernest,  “I  like  to  fool  the  fish  myself.  God  makes  shrimp;  1 
make  jigs.” 

A History  of  Angling  is  simply  stated — one  good  book. 


WAMTFn-  ICEFISH,NG 

VVMlM  I CU.  INFORMATION 

Ice  fishing  may  be  far  from  your  mind  now,  but  before  you  know  it,  ten- 
inch  ice  on  your  favorite  waterway  will  be  luring  you  to  try  your  luck. 

Pennsylvania  Angler  wants  ice  fishermen  to  get  the  most  for  their  ice 
fishing  time  and  money,  so  we’re  going  to  publish  tips  on  anything  and 
everything  concerned  with  ice  fishing:  how-to  hints,  when-to  ideas,  how  to 
find  the  best  spots  on  a waterway,  tackle  tips,  suggestions  on  rigging  baits, 
pointers  on  staying  warm  and  dry,  creeling  ideas,  beginners’  material,  and 
technically  advanced  information  — hints,  tips,  and  suggestions  that  work 
for  you  — all  geared  to  helping  ice  fishermen  catch  more  fish  and  enjoy 
their  sport  more. 

We  can’t  pay  you  for  your  ideas,  but  we’ll  print  your  name  with  each  idea 
we  publish.  Send  your  tip  in  50  words  or  less  — the  more  concise,  the  better 
— to  Ice  Fishing  Tips,  Pennsylvania  Angler,  P.O.  Box  1673,  Harrisburg, 
PA  17120.  Postcards  are  preferred,  and  the  deadline  is  September  27. 


Acid  Rain 

A “primer”  on  acid  rain — its 
formation,  its  impact,  and  how 
citizens  can  help  pass  legislation 
controlling  it  is  available  free  of 
charge  from  the  National  Wildlife 
Federation.  The  publication  discuss- 
es, in  language  that  the  non-scientist 
can  understand,  how  acid  rain  pre- 
cipitation has  come  to  destroy  the 
fish  and  aquatic  life  in  hundreds  of 
lakes  across  the  country. 

It  also  summarizes  statistics  on 
where  acid  rain  (formed  when 
sulphur  dioxide  emissions  combine 
with  moisture  in  the  air)  is  doing  the 
most  damage. 

To  get  the  publication,  write  to  the 
National  Wildlife  Federation,  De- 
partment 40,  1412  Sixteenth  Street, 
N.W.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036.  21 
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Anglers 


Notebook 


By  Richard  F. 


Williamson 


Fallen  tree  stumps  and  dead  tree 
limbs  with  some  type  of  vegetation 
nearby  are  hotspots  for  bass  and 
pickerel  in  lakes  and  ponds  and  in 
large  pools  in  rivers  and  big  creeks. 
They  must  be  fished  with  great 
care,  for  the  water  usually  is 
shallow  around  them,  and  a 
careless  cast  or  noisy  boat  can  put 
the  fish  down. 


A high  back  cast  is  one  of  the  first 
things  a beginning  fly  fisherman 
must  master.  The  high  cast  allows 
the  angler  to  get  greater  distance, 
have  greater  line  control  and  drop 
line  and  leader  on  the  water  with  a 
minimum  of  disturbance. 
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To  keep  bass  alive  on  a stringer, 
hook  them  only  through  the  lower 
jaw.  The  open  mouth  of  the  fish 
allows  water  to  flow  in,  then  out 
through  the  gills,  supplying  oxygen 
that  keeps  the  fish  alive. 


Get  out  right  where  the  fish  live, 
if  hot  weather  gets  you  down  while 
fishing  a stream.  Boots  or  waders 
may  be  necessary,  but  “wading 
wet”  can  be  much  more 
comfortable. 


Spoons  are  available  in  a 
bewildering  variety  of  shapes, 
colors,  and  sizes.  Here  are  just 
three  examples.  The  angler  who 
enjoys  fishing  with  spoons  makes 
sure  his  tackle  box  contains  an 
assortment,  not  just  one  or  two 
models. 


A spot  where  a stream  pool  runs 
through  a narrow  channel,  often 
with  a deeply  riffled  surface, 
attracts  fish  both  above  and  below 
the  narrow  swift.  Baitfish  like  to  lie 
on  the  alert  for  food  in  such 
relatively  quiet  spots.  Fish  such  a 
spot  from  one  side  rather  than 
from  above  or  below. 
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tion of  our  aquatic  resources,  the 
protection  and  management  of  the 
state’s  diversified  fisheries,  and  to 
the  ideals  of  safe  boating  and 
optimum  boating  opportunities. 
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Recently  I took  my  14-year-old 
grandson,  Ronnie  Searing,  a 
PLAY  member,  fishing. 

After  about  20  minutes  he  caught 
a six-pound  bass.  I told  him  that 
his  parents  would  love  to  take  a 
picture  of  him  with  his  fish,  but  his 
reply  surprised  me.  “I’m  releasing 
all  my  fish  this  year.” 

As  the  fish  swam  away  he  said, 
“He’s  beautiful,  Pop.”  I think  your 
PLAY  program  was  a part  of  that. 

Paul  LaFlamme,  Sr. 

Drexel  Hill,  PA 


I am  a long  time  reader  of  your 
terrific  and  informative  magazine. 
I have  several  questions  I would 
appreciate  answers  to. 

1.  If  I use  a canoe  or  rowboat, 
portable  type  for  fishing,  do  I need 
to  register  this  boat,  or  pay  any 
separate  fees? 

2.  If  I use  an  electric  trolling 
motor  do  I need  a power  boat 
license?  And  are  there  any  park 
lakes,  etc.  where  rowboats  or 
electric  powered  boats  are  not 
permitted? 

A.  Miller 
Pittsburgh,  PA 


I would  like  to  see  the  license  age 
lowered  to  twelve. 

Each  year  on  opening  day,  I find 
my  stream  crowded  with 
fishermen  between  the  age  of  8 and 
eighteen.  I love  the  outdoors  and 
am  appalled  by  the  litter  left 
behind  by  these  youngsters.  Keep 
in  mind  that  I am  only  sixteen. 

I feel  lowering  the  age  would  help 
teach  youngsters  respect  for  the 
sport.  If  you  feel  that  nine  dollars  is 
too  much,  then  a five  or  six  dollar 
license  for  kids  between  the  ages  of 
twelve  to  sixteen  might  do. 

Michael  Miedwiecki 
Philadelphia,  PA 

□ 


MAIL 


Dear  Mr.  LaFlamme: 

In  addition  to  helping  youngsters  learn  about  fishing,  PLAY  was 
designed  to  foster  a respect  not  only  for  the  sport,  but  also  the 
environment  which  makes  fishing  possible. 

We  are  pleased  to  learn  of  your  grandson  Ronnie’s  promise.  Our  world 
needs  more  good  stewards  like  him. 


Stephen  B.  Ulsh 
PLAY  Coordinator 


Dear  Mr.  Miller 

Present  Pennsylvania  law  requires  only  that  motorboats  be  registered. 
This  includes  boats  equipped  with  electric  motors  and  sailboats  with 
auxiliary  engines.  Other  craft  without  mechanical  power  may  be 
registered  at  the  owner’s  option.  A registered  boat  may  operate  on  any 
public  water  in  the  Commonwealth  at  no  additional  cost.  On  State  Park 
lakes  a launching  permit  is  required  for  all  boats  which  are  not 
registered.  The  fee  for  this  permit,  good  on  all  State  Park  lakes,  is  $3.00. 

A list  of  waters  having  special  regulations  can  be  found  on  page  19  of 
the  boating  summary  booklet. 

I believe  between  what  I have  written  and  what  is  contained  in  the 
special  regulation  section  of  the  boating  summary,  all  your  questions 
have  been  addressed. 

Thank  you  for  the  kind  comments  regarding  the  PENNSYLVANIA 
ANGLER.  I wish  you  the  best  in  all  your  boating  and  fishing  endeavors. 

Virgil  H.  Chambers 
Boating  Education  Specialist 


Dear  Mr.  Miedwiecki: 

A junior  license  is  considered  by  many  here  at  the  Commission  as  a 
necessary  step  forward  in  managing  Pennsylvania’s  fisheries.  Studies 
have  shown  that  as  many  as  50  percent  of  the  sportsmen  that  fish  the 
Commonwealth’s  waters  are  unlicensed.  They  are  thus  able  to  use  and 
enjoy  the  resource  without  picking  up  the  tab.  But  a junior  license  would 
do  more  than  add  revenue.  It  would  give  us  a way  of  identifying  violators 
and  the  means  and  data  to  manage  the  resource  far  more  effectively. 

Unfortunately,  a junior  license  is  not  a very  politically  popular  item. 
Until  sportsmen  like  yourself  make  your  feelings  known,  the  chances  of 
achieving  one  are  slim. 

As  for  the  violators  you  mentioned.  Let  your  local  waterways 
patrolman  and  his  deputies  know  about  the  problem.  They  will  do  all 
they  can  to  find  a solution.  They  are  there  to  help. 

Michael  J.  Bickler,  Director 
Office  of  Information 


COMMISSION  DONATES  EQUIPMENT 


The  Pennsylvania  Fish 
Commission  donated  rods  and 
reels,  confiscated  by  the  law 
enforcement  hvision.  to  the 
Pennsylvania  Chapter  of  the 
Brotherhood  of  the  Jungle 
Cock.  The  Brotherhood 
held  its  first  Annual 
Campfire  last  May  1 
and  2,  putting  the 
equipment  to  good 
use 

The  Campfire  is  used 
to  introduce  children  to 
the  joys  of  fishing.  The 
weekend  included  demon- 
strations of  fly  tying  and  rod 
rebuilding,  and  viewing  the  movie 
“The  Way  of  The  Trout.” 

Most  of  the  weekend  was  spent 


fishing,  however,  with  a sponsor  at 
each  youngster’s  side,  instructing 
him  on  all  aspects  of  angling.  As 


part  of  the  Brotherhood  creed, 
members  take  at  least  one 
youngster  fishing  annually  and 
teach  him  not  only  the  skills  of  the 
sport,  but  the  conservation  aspects 
as  well. 

Some  of  the  donated  equipment 
was  refurbished  and  given  as 
prizes  to  the  youngsters  over  the 
weekend  The  remainder  was  added 
to  the  Brotherhood  library  for 
future  use. 

Don  McCue,  president  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Chapter,  thanked  the 
Commission  for  its  donation  in  a 
letter  to  Executive  Director  Ralph 
Abele:  “I  can  only  say  that  words 
alone  cannot  express  the  sincere 
thanks  that  I wish  to  express  to 
you  and  the  Pennsylvania  Fish 
Commission  for  your  help  and 
cooperation.” 


Art  Michaels,  an 
award-winning 
editor  and  free- 
lance writer- 
photographer,  has  joined  the  Fish 
Commission  staff  as  editor  of 
Pennsylvania  Angler.  Art  comes  to 
the  Commission  with  an  extensive 
background  in  outdoor  writing, 
reporting,  editing,  photography, 
and  publication  design  and 
production. 


Art  served 
most  recently  as 
managing  editor 
of  a magazine  in 
Virginia,  which  won  two 
professional  association  awards  for 
both  editorial  content  and  design. 
He  was  also  editor  and  publisher  of 
Northern  Virginia  Fishing  Report 
and  editor  of  Tight  Lines , the 
newsletter  of  the  Virginia  B A.S.S. 
Federation. 


New  Angler  Editor 


New  Equipment 

After  116  years,  the  Law 
Enforcement  Division  at  last  has  a 
radio  communications  system.  It  is 
believed  that  we  are  one  of  the  last 
state  conservation  agencies  to  install 
a radio  system. 

The  system  presently  consists  of 
low-band,  car-to-car  ( mobile)  radios, 
which  interface  either  low-band  or 
high-band  radios  with  car-to-county 
radio  centers;  some  43  twenty-watt 
portables,  primarily  for  use  on  patrol 
boats;  and  a few  6-watt,  hand-held 
handi-talkies. 
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Radio  uses 

The  mobile  radios  have  much 
capability,  such  as  being  used  on  the 
planned  statewide  microwave 
system.  In  the  future,  if  funds  are 
available,  regional  offices  will  get 
base  stations  for  better  use  of  the 
Commission’s  assigned  frequencies. 
A DTMF  pad  has  also  been  installed, 
which  has  the  capability  of  activating 
telephone  calls  via  the  mobile  radios. 

The  system  provides  a great 
amount  of  security  for  our  officers, 
and  we’re  sure  it  can  benefit  other 
Commission  programs  as  well,  and 
assist  in  such  problems  as  stocking. 
Several  officers  have  already  used  the 
radio  to  secure  police  assistance,  and 
in  one  case,  while  our  officer  gave 
CPR  to  a heart  attack  victim,  the 


Shad  update 

It  has  been  an  exciting  year  for 
the  advocates  of  the  return  of  the 
shad  to  the  Susquehanna  River. 
Over  2,000  shad  have  been  trapped 
at  Conowingo,  with  850  transferred 
to  upriver  sights.  Another  1,005 
adult  fish  were  transferred  from  the 
Hudson  River  to  the  Susquehanna 
at  Owego,  New  York,  and  1.5 
million  shad  were  reared  at  the 
Commission’s  Van  Dyke  Hatchery 
with  one  million  released  at 
Thompsontown. 

The  increased  numbers  of  shad 
trapped  at  Conowingo  gave  reason 
for  high  hopes,  and  the  Fish 
Commission  is  most  optimistic  at 
this  time.  The  Commission  would 
like  to  see  fish  passage  capabilities 
for  all  the  dams  on  the  lower 
Susquehanna,  in  an  effort  to  re- 
establish the  American  shad  in  the 
river. 


radio  was  used  to  call  emergency 
medical  personnel.  Radios  will 
benefit  many  Pennsylvanians 
whether  or  not  they  are  fishermen 
and  boaters. 

The  radios  were  a budgeted  item 
and  will  be  paid  for  over  a period  of 
three  years. 


by  Virgil  Chambers 


Motor-powered  boats  have  come  a 
long  way  since  the  steamboats  of  the 
great  rivers,  and  since  that  time  the 
internal  combustion  engine  has 
provided  much  in  the  way  of  power 
for  the  recreational  boater.  As  it  has 
been  said,  knowledge  is  power  and 
you  need  plenty  of  it  (knowledge, 
that  is)  when  considering  which 
motor  is  best  to  power  your  boat. 
Here  are  a few  basic  considerations. 
•Outboard  motors  power  more 
boats  than  all  other  kinds  of  motors. 
An  outboard  is  a complete  power 
unit  for  a boat  Basically,  it  consists 
of  an  engine  and  a drive  shaft 
connected  to  a propeller,  all 
contained  in  a single  unit  that  can  be 
attached  to  a boat. 

•Outboard  motors  vary  in  size  and 
are  usually  mounted  on  the  boat’s 
transom.  However,  they  can  also  be 
clamped  to  the  side  of  the  boat  on  a 
bracket,  or  on  the  bow,  in  the  same- 
way  electric  motors  are  mounted. 
•The  outboard’s  power  usually 
comes  from  either  electricity  or 
gasoline.  Electric  models  are  small 
and  run  on  batteries.  Limited  in 
travel  range,  they  are  generally  used 
for  fishing  or  moving  about  in  quiet 
waters. 

•Gasoline  outboard  motors  usually 
have  what  is  referred  to  as  a two-cycle 
engine.  This  requires  the  gasoline  to 
be  mixed  with  oil.  The  mixture 
provides  fuel  for  the  engine  while  it 
lubricates  the  bearings  and  helpscool 
the  engine’s  internal  parts. 


• Because  individual  boats  differ,  you 
should  have  an  experienced  mechan- 
ic help  you  choose  the  right  combina- 
tion of  motor  and  propeller  for  your 
boat  The  propeller  size,  typically  not 
considered  by  the  average  boater,  is 
important  to  the  performance  of 
your  outboard  If  the  propeller  is  too 
large,  the  motor  will  not  run  at  its 
most  efficient  speed  On  the  other 
hand,  if  it  is  too  small,  the  engine  will 
run  too  fast,  wasting  fuel  and 
interfering  with  performance. 

•An  outboard  boat  can  change  its 
character  as  quickly  as  one  motor  is 
removed  and  another  is  clamped  into 
place.  For  example,  a 12-foot  boat 
with  a five-horsepower  motor  is  a 
pleasant  fishing  boat  or  utility  craft 
with  a limited  range.  The  same  boat, 
equipped  with  a 35-horsepower 
engine  and  accelerated  to  speeds  for 
which  it  wasn’t  designed,  is  a great 
danger.  Overpowering  has  caused 
accidents  and  loss  of  life.  Matching 
an  outboard  motor  to  a boat  must  be 
done  carefully  with  some  thought. 
After  picking  the  right  boat  for  vour 
needs,  selecting  a motor  to  give  it  the 
proper  performance  is  not  really 
difficult.  The  boat  manufacturer 
supplies  horsepower  information, 
and  any  reputable  dealer  will  gladly 
advise,  supoly,  and  install  the  right 
outboard 


•Most  new  boats  are  equipped  with  a 
capacity  plate  installed  by  the 
manufacturer.  The  capacity  plate 
gives  maximum  load  and  horsepower 
rating,  and  can  be  helpful  for 
matching  boat  to  motor.  Pennsyl- 
vania law-  requires  that  boats  less 
than  20  feet  which  are  transferred  in 
ownership  or  offered  for  sale  have  a 
capacity  plate  affixed.  (Exempt  are 
canoes,  sailboats,  inflatables,  and 
similar  craft.)  If  a boat  does  not  have 
a capacity  plate,  one  may  be  obtained 
through  the  Pennsylvania  Fish 
Commission.  T his  plate  or  label  is 
found  inside  the  boat  in  full  view  of 
the  operator’s  position. 

r.  Tv 

U S.  COAST  GUARD 

MAXIMUM  CAPACITIES 


XX  PERSONS  OR  XXX  LBS 

XXX  POUNDS.  PERSONS.  MOTOR,  GEAR 

XXX  HORSEPOWER,  MOTOR  WITH  REMOTE  STEERING 

XXX  HORSEPOWER,  MOTOR  WITHOUT  REMOTE  STEERING 

V* V 

Outboard  Capacity  Plate 

Remember,  outboard  boats  can  be 
tun.  With  basic  knowledge  in 
operation  and  simple  maintenance, 
your  outboard  can  give  you  years  of 
boating  enjoyment.  ■ 


Song  of  My  Favorite  Mountain  Brook 

by  David  Wonderlich 


Old  friend, 

My  voice  is  the  same  as  it  was  in  the  beginning, 

Babbling,  dripping,  rolling,  splashing 
For  you  to  understand  and  respond. 

My  countenance  is  as  you  see  me; 

Feel  me,  immerse  yourself  in  my  home; 

I will  cleanse,  build,  and  clothe  your  spirit, 

As  I have  from  the  beginning. 

Around  boulders,  over  falls, 

My  glistening,  rollicking  water 
Provides  sustenance  for  those  who  thirst. 

I have  food  for  those  who  fish, 

And  special  food  for  those  who  seek  refuge, 

As  I have  provided  from  the  beginning. 

Now  as  I have  touched  your  soul, 

I must  ask  you  to  move  your  brethren. 

Do  they  no  longer  like  me  ? 

Do  they  no  longer  need  me  ? 

Has  our  language  changed  that  they  no  longer  understand  me? 

Have  I grown  old  and  my  gifts  no  longer  treasured? 

You  have  fought  a noble  battle; 

Most  of  my  sisters  and  I were  spared  dumping  and  the  acids  of  the  mine. 

Now  Fm  afraid; 

I can  see  the  end, 

And  for  it  to  come  from  rain, 

To  whom  I look  for  my  vitality. 

Many  of  my  sisters  are  dead, 

Their  life’s  breath  choked  by  rain, 

The  acid  rain  of  ignorance,  insensibility,  and  greed.  \ 

Make  known  your  plea  to  senators  and  congressmen; 

Organize,  support,  care  now. 

The  beginning  of  my  demise  should  be  your  indicator 
Of  greater  catastrophe  ahead. 

I am  one  dependent  part  of  the  ecosystem, 

Sustaining  life  on  earth. 

Now  is  the  time  to  act  old  friend; 

Stop  the  acid  rain, 

That  I might  continue  to  provide, 

As  I have  from  the  beginning. 
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Trolling  Streamers 
and  Spinners 


Here  are  some  deadly , dog-dav  trieks 
for  shallow  water  aetion. 


F 


.ishing  can  be  difficult  during  the 
dog  days  of  August  because  the  big 
ones  spend  much  time  in  deep  water. 
At  this  time,  shallow  water  pickerel, 
perch,  and  bass  fishing  can  be  hot  in 
many  places  in  the  evening,  at  night. 


and  early  in  the  morning.  Armed 
with  a batch  of  streamers  and 
spinners,  you  can  have  good  action 
while  trolling. 

My  boat  and  motor  for  trolling  is  a 
12-foot  aluminum  boat  and  a 4- 


In  the  evening,  at  night,  and  early  in  the  morning,  trolling  is  deadly  with  pork 
rind  alone  on  a hook  or  with  streamers  and  spinners  tipped  with  pork  rind. 


By  Art  Michaels 

horsepower  engine  where  gas  motors 
are  allowed,  or  an  electric  motor  on 
other  waterways.  Because  this  fishing 
produces  best  at  a dead  slow  speed. 
I’ve  adjusted  my  engine’s  carburetor 
to  operate  smoothly  at  the  slowest 
speed  a put-put-put  that’s  on  the 
verge  of  stalling.  Most  owner 
manuals  detail  how  to  make  this  slow 
speed  adjustment  on  engines. 


How  to  troll 

Trolling  gets  results  if  you  fish  as 
close  to  shore  as  you  can,  sweeping 
the  edges  of  weed  beds,  dropoffs, 
points  of  land,  and  other  shoreline 
obstructions.  Even  though  trolling  so 
close  to  shore  produces  best,  you  may 
constantly  be  battling  shallow  water 
obstructions  like  stumps  and  logs. 
While  holding  my  fly  rod  or  spinning 
rod  in  one  hand,  1 tilt  the  engine  up 
just  slightly  with  the  other  hand  so 
that  the  propeller  is  raised  a little  but 


Art  Michaels  is  editor  of  Pennsyl- 
vania Angler. 
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To  tempi  hesitant  fish,  crimp  a one- 
inch  piece  of  aluminum  foil  on  y out- 
line directly  in  front  of  a streamer  or 
spinner. 

not  out  of  the  water.  In  this  way  I 
avoid  bashing  the  propeller  and 
lower  motor  assembly  on  many 
obstructions. 

Still,  I've  hit  my  share  of 
underwater  objects.  In  shallow  water 
I once  hit  a hunk  of  concrete  that  I 
didn't  see.  and  it  knocked  off  a small 
piece  of  my  engine's  skeg  in  addition 
to  breaking  the  shear  pin.  That’s  why 
I carry  w ith  me  a supply  of  shear  pins 
for  the  engine  I’ve  had  to  change 
so  many  while  trolling.  I turn  off  the 
engine,  tilt  it  up.  and  change  the  pin 
without  removing  the  engine  from 
the  boat  or  going  ashore  and  stepping 
behind  the  motor  to  change  it.  Of 
course,  breaking  the  shear  pin 
prevents  more  serious  damage  to  the 
propeller  and  shaft,  and  luckily  my 
motor  has  sustained  no  damage  of 
this  kind.  Be  sure  that  your  spare 
shear  pins  are  the  exact  si/e  for  your 
specific  engine.  If  you  install  a 
wrong-sized  shear  pin  and  hit  an 


object,  you  could  still  damage  the 
propeller  and  shaft. 

Tackle  Tips 

Tackle  for  this  kind  of  fishing  is 
simple.  Use  an  eight-foot  fly  rod  for 
all-around  fly  fishing,  or  light 
spinning  tackle  with  six  or  eight- 
pound  test  line.  Sometimes  I use  my 
five-foot  ultralight  rod  with  four- 
pound  test  line,  but  when  1 get  a hit 
from  a good-sized  bass  or  pickerel,  he 
often  breaks  the  light  line.  When  I use 
mv  fly  rod.  I steer  clear  of  tapered 
leaders.  An  eight-foot  section  of  six- 
pound  test  monofilament  works  well. 
Your  arsenal  of  spinners  should 
include  brightly  colored  ones  in  size 
2,  and  for  fly  rodding,  streamers  tied 
on  6x  long  hooks  in  sizes  6.  4.  and  2 
work  well. 

Detecting  strikes 

With  either  spinning  tackle  or  fly 
rod  gear,  let  out  about  10  or  15  yards 
of  line  and  hold  the  rod  at  a 60-degree 
angle  astern.  Your  offering  will  cruise 
just  under  the  surface,  w here  you  can 
see  it.  Bring  the  streamers  and 
spinners  to  life  with  short  twitches 
and  jerks.  A big  fish  w ill  tip  you  off  in 
one  of  two  ways  before  he  clobbers 
the  lure:  he  might  create  a growing 
wake  behind  the  streamer  or  spinner 
just  before  striking,  or  the  lure  will 
disappear  suddenly,  followed  by  a 
powerful  tug  on  the  line.  Pickerel  and 
bass  often  tail  a streamer  for  a few 
yards,  swimming  just  under  the 
surface  and  creating  a wake.  Their 
accelerating  to  strike  increases  the 
wake  just  before  they  hit  your 
offering.  Pickerel  and  perch  some- 
times sneak  up  underneath  spinners 
and  streamers  and  ambush  them 
from  below.  This  is  often  what 
happens  when  the  lure  suddenlv 
disappears  and  you  feel  a strong  tug. 

In  either  case,  when  the  fish  bangs 
your  lure,  cut  the  engine  immediately 
and  turn  it  hard  to  port  or  to 
starboard  so  that  the  boat  drifts 
perpendicular  to  your  outstretched 
line.  In  this  way,  you  seize  the 
advantage  quickly  by  gaining  control 
so  you  can  fight  the  fish  out  of  either 
side  of  the  boat,  instead  of 
aw  kwardly  doing  battle  off  the  stern 
or  bow. 

Drift  trolling 

In  addition  to  trolling  with  a 
motor,  drift  trolling  with  the  wind 


also  catches  fish.  This  kind  of  trolling 
is  most  effective  over  a large  area  of 
shallow  water  knee-deep  coves,  lor 
instance,  or  whole  shallow  water- 
ways that  dot  the  Keystone  State. 

Start  trolling  close  to  the  shore 
from  which  the  w ind  is  blowing,  and 
let  the  wind  push  your  boat  across  the 
fishing  territory.  Just  as  you  would 
while  trolling  under  power,  let  out 
about  10  or  15  yards  of  lineand  bring 
those  streamers  and  spinners  to  life 
with  short  jerks  and  twitches.  To 
keep  your  boat  in  one  con\enient 
position  as  you  drift,  keep  an  oar 
handy  for  occasional  steering,  and 
arrange  your  equipment  so  that  it 
balances  and  steadies  the  boat  in  one 
position  in  the  breeze. 

After  you’ve  traversed  the  fishing 
area  and  creeled  your  fish,  row  or 
motor  back  to  the  starting  spot.  Let 
the  wind  take  your  drifting  boat,  let 
out  line,  and  start  drift  trolling  again. 

Early-morning,  evening,  and 
nighttime  trolling  during  August's 
dog  days  is  a productiv  e wav  to  enjoy 
fast,  exciting  angling  action.  It's  a 
great  wav  to  enliven  your  late 
summer  fishing.  ■ 


Other  trolling  rigs  that 
produce 

Besides  fishing  streamers  and 
spinners  by  themselves.  I’ve 
had  great  success  with  two 
other  trolling  methods — adding 
a spinning  strip  of  pork  rind  to 
spinners  and  streamers,  and 
fishing  the  pork  rind  alone  on  a 
hook. 

To  fish  a spinning  strip  of 
pork  rind  alone  on  a hook.  1 use 
size  6 or  4 baitholding  hooks, 
such  as  the  M ustad  9264 1 or  the 
Eagle  Claw  181.  I often  use 
barbless  hooks,  too.  like  a 
Mustad  3257B  in  size  6.  1 
choose  barbless  hooks  when  1 
want  fast  action  more  than  1 
want  to  fill  my  creel. 

Casting  these  rigs  with  a fly 
rod  is  cumbersome,  but  with 
practice  it  can  be  done. 
Whether  you  troll  or  cast  pork 
rinds,  be  sure  they  don’t  fold 
around  the  hook  — a problem 
common  to  casting  pork  rind 
baits,  especially  when  they 
begin  to  dry. 
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The  Venerable  Snapping  Turtle 


by  Clark  Shiffer 

According  to  the  fossil  record,  the  last 
modern  family  of  turtles  ( Chelydridae ) 
came  into  being  in  north,  central,  and 
northwestern  South  America  about  30-40  million 
years  ago.  One  genus,  Macroclemys  (alligator 
snapping  turtle),  appeared  in  North  America 
about  30  million  years  ago,  and  another  genus, 
Chelydra , appeared  in  North  America  about  15 
million  years  ago.  This  information  tells  us  that 
Chelyrda  serpentina , the  snapping  turtle,  has  been 
around  for  some  time,  but  that  it  is  among  the 
more  recent  of  our  turtles,  geologically  speaking. 

Most  Americans  are  familiar  with  the  snapper, 
because  it  occurs  in  nearly  all  freshwater  habitats 
and  some  brackish  water  areas  in  the  eastern  two- 
thirds  of  the  United  States.  It  also  occurs  in 
southern  Canada  east  of  the  Rocky  Mountains, 
in  Mexico,  and  southward  to  Ecuador,  and  seems 
to  favor  areas  of  quiet,  vegetated  water  where  the 
bottom  is  soft  mud. 

Among  our  most  aquatic  turtles,  “old 
mossback’’  may  normally  be  found  buried  in  the 
mud  in  deep  or  shallow  water  from  March  to 
November,  or  floating  at  the  water’s  surface.  It 
becomes  apparently  more  active  at  night,  even 
crawling  about  over  the  bottom  beneath  winter 
ice. 

Although  well-known  for  its  aggressive  nature 
when  approached  on  land,  many  individuals  are 
mild-mannered  underwater,  often  pulling  the 
head  in  when  stepped  on.  The  biting  snapper  may 
lacerate  human  flesh,  but,  contrary  to  legend, 
does  not  snap  a broom  handle  in  two. 

The  lightening  strike  and  sharp-edged  jaws  are 
often  used  underwater  to  secure  live  prey,  which 
may  be  anything  from  invertebrates  to  other 
turtles,  fishes,  ducklings,  and  mice.  Surface- 
swimming prey  is  pulled  underwater  and  held 


Clark  Shiffer  is  the  Fish  Commissions 
Herpetology  and  Endangered  Species 
Coordinator. 


until  drowned.  Snappers,  however,  are  not 
selective  live-animal  feeders,  but  will  consume 
dead  animals  and  large  amounts  of  aquatic 
vegetation  as  well.  Under  usually  artificial 
conditions,  when  availability  of  certain  prey  is 
high,  the  snapper  may  be  considered  a nuisance, 
but  it  ordinarily  feeds  on  whatever  comes  its  way. 

Although  male  snappers  may  attain  greater 
sizes  (up  to  18.5  inches  and  35  pounds),  the  two 
sexes  are  remarkably  similar.  The  male  anal 
opening  is  farther  back  on  the  tail  than  that  of 
the  female  in  order  to  facilitate  mating,  which 
may  take  place  from  April  to  November.  While 
mating  occurs  in  the  water,  the  lone  female  digs  a 
nest  in  suitable  open  land  sites,  in  which  she  may 
deposit  11-83  leathery-shelled,  l'/Hnch  eggs 
(usually  20-30).  Nesting  may  occur  near  water,  or 
75  feet  or  more  away,  anytime  from  May  to 
September,  but  usually  in  June.  Most  nesting 
activity  occurs  before  9 a.m.  and  after  5 p.m.  at 
rising  temperatures  about  50-60  degrees,  often 
during  or  after  light  rain.  Following  egg 
deposition,  the  female  covers  the  nest  with  soil 
and  crawls  away. 

The  eggs  then  incubate  for  55-125  days,  the 
young  normally  emerging  from  the  nest  between 
late  August  and  early  October.  Young  sometimes 
overwinter,  emerging  the  following  spring. 

Hatchlings  are  about  1%  inches  long  and  bear 
light  spots  on  the  underside  of  the  small  shell 
margin.  Shell  size  may  increase  an  average  of  1*4 
inches  per  year  for  6 years;  sexual  maturity  is 
reached  at  a shell  size  of  about  8 inches.  One 
captive  individual  is  known  to  have  lived  383A 
years. 

Snapper  meat,  which  includes  light  and  dark 
varieties,  is  highly  prized  by  humans  and  other 
animals.  Captive  individuals,  flattened  in  a swill 
barrel,  have  reached  weights  of  86  pounds. 

The  next  time  you  encounter  a snapping  turtle, 
whether  you  view  it  as  a potential  meal  or  a 
repulsive  reptile,  think  of  it  also  as  the  venerable 
animal  that  it  is.  ■ 
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Snapping  Turtle  Illustrated  by  Tom  Duran 


Pennsylvania 
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The  Keystone  State  s Official  Fishing  and  Boating  Magazine 


Just  before  the  July  meeting  of  the  Pennsylvania  Fish 
Commission,  a flurry  of  correspondence  fell  on  us  related  to 
some  proposed  changes  in  Lake  Erie  fishing  regulations  for 
1982.  Most  of  these  seem  to  have  been  inspired  by  a venomous 
column  in  the  Erie  Times  News,  which  used  such  expressions  as, 
“the  silent  arts  of  corruption,”  and  “the  sacrilegious  hands  of  the 
very  people  entrusted  to  protect  our  natural  resources.”  We  were 
likened  to  Aaron  Burr,  having  come  forward  “sword  in  hand,  to 
slash  away  at  the  very  rigging  that  holds  the  flag  aloft.” 

Such  criticism  is  unjust  and  reflects  a fundamental  misreading 
of  our  proposal.  The  Commission’s  well-established  objectives 
for  the  new  Lake  Erie  commercial  regulations,  effective  in 
January  of  1982,  were  to  reduce  the  commercial  catch  of  yellow 
perch,  increase  the  size  and  age  of  the  yellow  perch  caught  by 
commercial  interests,  and  stabilize  the  harvest  of  walleye.  To 
meet  these  objectives,  the  Commission  imposed  several  new 
restrictions,  including  a quota  on  both  yellow  perch  and  walleye. 
Thus,  1982  became  the  base  year  for  data  concerning  the  effects 
of  the  commercial  regulations.  For  1983,  we  are  proposing 
changes  designed  in  a large  measure  to  give  us  the  flexibility  we 
need  to  manage  the  resource  and  meet  our  objectives  in  light  of 
the  actual  data,  which  is  being  gathered  and  assessed  in  1982. 

J'he  proposed  changes  for  1983  are  very  minor  in  scope 
compared  to  the  severe  restrictions  placed  on  the  commercial 
interests  for  1982. 

Under  our  law,  regulations  must  bear  a rational  and 
substantial  relationship  to  the  purposes  for  which  they  are 
established.  Where  two  or  more  regulatory  options  exist  to 
accomplish  a valid  governmental  purpose,  governmental  agencies 
should  generally  choose  the  option  that  has  the  least  detrimental 
impact  on  the  private  interests  to  be  regulated.  The  Pennsylvania 
Fish  Commission  has  been  mindful  of  these  fundamental 
principles  in  proposing  and  adopting  new  regulations  for  Lake 
Erie.  We  are  convinced  that  the  Lake  Erie  commercial 
regulations,  as  modified,  will  continue  to  meet  or  exceed  our 
goals  for  reduction  in  the  catch  of  yellow  perch  and  stabilize  the 
catch  of  walleye.  Regulations  such  as  these  are  never  intended  as 
permanent  restrictions  because  the  fishery  is  dynamic  and 
constantly  changing. 

Our  roles  in  management  and  regulation  are  not  made  any 
easier  by  irresponsible  reporting. 
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Susquehanna  River  Shad:  Welcome  Home  by  Dave  Wolf 

With  a little  help  from  their  friends,  the  American  shad  is  re-finding 
its  home  in  the  Susquehanna. 

Ole  Bull  State  Park  by  David  A.  Wonderlich 

Fine  fall  trout  fishing  can  be  found  on  Kettle  Creek  in  this  state 
park. 

River  Catfishing  in  the  Keystone  State  by  Cun  Sutherly 
The  author  provides  ideas  on  how  to  take  these  critters  in 
Pennsylvania’s  larger  rivers. 

Old-Time  Bass  Flies  Still  Catch  Fish  by  Don  Shiner 

The  author  shows  how  he  redesigned  and  reconstructed  these  fish- 
getters  with  up-to-date  materials. 

The  Angler’s  Poison  Ivy  Test  by  I.ou  Dikes 

Touch  this  subject  with  a ten-foot  pole,  and  you  may  still  be  sorry. 
You’ll  be  safer  if  you  can  answer  these  questions  correctly. 
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Pennsylvania  Tigers  by  Sieve  Ulsh 
The  hotspots  may  be  well-kept  secrets,  but  the  musky  and  musky 
hybrid  stocking  program  is  good  fall  news  to  all. 
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Making  a musky  mad  is  often  the  result  of  tooling 
him,  and  the  one  on  this  month’s  cover,  drawn  by 
Tom  Duran,  is  just  about  to  throw  the  lure. 
Nevertheless,  musky  fishermen,  take  heart — there’s 
good  news  on  page  28. 
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Susquehanna  River  Shad: 


by  Dave  Wolf 


The  shad  lies  in  the  currents  heavily  laden  with 
spawn.  Her  homing  instincts  have  brought  her  to 
the  river,  the  place  of  her  birth.  She  has  spent 
four  years  at  sea,  and  now  it  is  her  turn  to  do  her  part 
to  replenish  her  species. 

Her  journey  up  the  Susquehanna  is  stopped  short, 
however,  below  the  expanse  of  the  Conowingo  Dam. 
The  concrete  barrier  is  too  much  to  conquer.  Tike  her 
descendents  of  the  past  50  years,  she  may  be  forced  to 
spawn  in  the  only  waters  available  to  her  the  waters 
below  the  barrier.  But  her  instincts  carry  her  upstream 
toward  the  churning  discharges  of  the  turbines.  She 
pulls  to  her  left  into  the  easier  currents  and  finds  her 
way  through  the  open  gates  that  lead  her  to  the  fish 
t ra  p . 

The  trap  is  being  operated  by  independent  biologists 
at  the  expense  of  the  Philadelphia  Electric  Company, 
urged  by  the  Pennsylvania  Fish  Commission  and  other 
agencies  interested  in  the  restoration  of  the  shad  to  the 
Susquehanna. 

Within  an  hour  the  gates  are  closed,  and  she  tinds 
herself  on  an  elevator  ride.  She  will  then  be  placed 
into  a stainless  steel  tank,  sorted  with  others  of  her 
species,  and  moved  to  another  stainless  steel  tank  with 
constantly  moving  water.  There  she  waits  for 
transportation  that  will  carry  her  to  the  waters  of  the 
Susquehanna  near  Harrisburg,  above  all  four  dams, 
and  subsequent  release. 

After  her  release  she  moves  upriver  once  more, 
unhindered  this  time,  in  search  of  suitable  spawning 
grounds.  Little  does  the  roe  know  that  environmental 
agencies  and  organizations,  as  well  as  sportsmen 
throughout  the  state,  are  pinning  many  hopes  on  her 
upstream  migration. 

Shad  runs  in  the  past 

The  mighty  Susquehanna,  often  referred  to  as  one 
of  the  greatest  waterways  in  the  east,  has  known  shad 
runs  for  a long  time.  During  the  seventeenth  and 
eighteenth  centuries,  the  Susquehanna  hosted  the  finest 
shad  runs  in  the  east,  which  supported  magnificent 


Dave  Wolf  is  a Fish  Commission  Information  Specialist 
in  charge  of  exhibits  and  media  relations. 


commercial  fisheries.  Shad  migrated  throughout  the 
Susquehanna  and  its  tributaries  as  far  north  as  the 
New  York  State  line.  Despite  the  fact  that  shad  sold 
for  10  to  12  cents  apiece  back  then,  commercial  fishing 
was  a successful  economic  venture. 

By  1830,  the  shad  runs  were  in  serious  trouble, 
because  the  construction  of  dams  and  canals  began  to 
hinder  their  spawning  runs,  l.ater,  pollution  and  use  of 
fish  weirs,  baskets,  and  other  devices  took  their  toll  on 
the  shad  in  the  Susquehanna. 

Restoration 

In  1866,  restoration  projects  began.  The  governor 
signed  legislation  to  keep  fish  passages  open,  and 
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formed  the  Pennsylvania  Fish  Commission — a 
Commission  that  consisted  of  one  individual.  Still, 
attempts  at  ladders  and  passages  met  with  little 
success,  and  the  shad  numbers  continued  to  decline. 
Despite  apparent  failures,  there  were  encouraging 
signs,  and  on  April  23,  1873.  an  act  was  passed  and 
signed  to  establish  a three-member  Fish  Commission. 

Restoration  efforts  continued 

Shad  rearing  and  the  planting  of  fingerlings,  as  well 
as  fishways  and  ladders,  were  all  experimented  with  as 
the  restoration  efforts  traveled  the  long,  hard  road  of 
most  conservation  efforts. 

Then  in  October  of  1970,  Governor  Raymond  P. 


Shaffer  announced  an  agreement,  stating  that  the  two 
power  companies  operating  the  Conowingo  Dam 
would  buy  a fish  collecting  facility  at  a cost  of 
$500,000,  and  transport  the  migratory  fish  to  waters 
above.  Another  three  companies  spent  $250,000 
over  the  next  five  years  to  collect  and  plant  an 
estimated  50  million  fertilized  shad  eggs  above  all 
four  Susquehanna  dams  in  an  effort  to  develop  a run 
of  shad  with  instincts  to  return  to  the  upper  reaches  of 
the  Susquehanna.  The  agreement,  worked  out  by  the 
State  Federal  Advisory  Committee  for  Susquehanna 
River  shad  studies  and  the  pow'er  companies  involved, 
gave  the  restoration  efforts  a much  needed  shot  in  the 
arm. 

“This  agreement,”  the  governor  said,  “is  a historic 
document  that  marks  the  culmination  of  several  years 
of  cooperative  effort  on  the  part  of  government  and 
industry  to  restore  the  spawning  runs  of  the  American 
shad  in  both  the  Susquehanna  and  Juniata  Rivers." 

Governor  Shaffer  congratulated  the  Pennsylvania 
Fish  Commission  for  its  untiring  efforts  concerning  the 
project,  and  praised  the  five  power  companies  involved 
for  their  cooperation.  He  stated,  “We  all  hope  this 
decision  will  result  in  a series  of  fish  ladders  up  which 
the  fish  will  swim  to  their  historic  spawning  grounds.” 

Initial  success 

On  September  4.  1981,  the  Pennsylvania  Fish 
Commission  and  the  U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service 
reported  that  restoration  efforts  were  meeting  with 
success.  Shad  had  reproduced  for  the  first  time  in  the 
upper  Susquehanna  in  150  years!  As  a result  of  the 
cooperative  effort  of  state  and  federal  fisheries 
resource  agencies  and  the  power  companies  operating 
hydro-projects,  1.165  adult  shad  u'ere  transported  from 
the  Connecticut  River  to  the  Susquehanna  at 
Tunkhannock  in  May,  1981.  National  Environmental 
Services,  contractor  of  the  multi-agency  Susquehanna 
River  Anadromous  Fish  Restoration  Committee, 
transported  the  shad  and  sampled  for  juvenile 
reproduction.  Their  efforts  were  rewarded  on  August 
28  and  29,  1981,  when  21  young  shad  averaging  four 
inches  in  length  u'ere  seined  from  the  Susquehanna  at 
Wilkes-Barre. 
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The  Fish  Commission’s  Van  Dyke  Hatchery  has 
contributed  millions  of  fry,  and  because  of  this  project, 
shad  of  five  inches  in  length  were  found  between 
Amity  Hall  and  Millerstown  on  the  Juniata, 
demonstrating  a late  summer-fall  migration  from  the 
river.  The  most  important  aspect  of  the  experiments  is 
that  they  show  the  Susquehanna  and  the  Juniata 
capable  of  shad  propagation  and  juvenile  development. 

Recent  findings 

It  seems  that  restoration  efforts  now  are  “on  a roll.” 
Trapping  efforts  at  Conowingo  during  the  1982  season 
turned  up  over  2,000  shad.  Compared  with  the  past 
years  when  only  three  or  four  hundred  shad  were 
captured,  this  all-time  high  has  led  to  a great  deal  of 
speculation  concerning  the  increase.  Better 
coordination  between  the  power  company  and  trap 
operators  could  be  a factor,  as  well  as  a closed  fishing 
season  on  the  Susquehanna  River  in  Maryland  and 
Pennsylvania.  The  release  of  adult  shad  and  juvenile 
shad  above  the  impoundments  may  be  the  reason  why 
the  runs  seem  to  be  on  the  increase. 

Today,  more  than  ever,  the  restoration  of  shad  in 
the  Susquehanna  looks  like  a possibility.  With  the 
formation  of  SRAFRC  in  1972  (Susquehanna  River 
Anadromous  Fish  Restoration  Committee),  restoration 
efforts  will  continue  and  increase.  This  group  consists 
of  the  Pennsylvania  Fish  Commission,  National 
Marine  Fisheries  Service,  New  York  Division  of  Fish 


and  Wildlife,  Pennsylvania  Power  and  Tight 
Company,  Philadelphia  Electric  Company,  Safe 
Harbor  Water  Power  Corporation,  Susquehanna  River- 
Basin  Commission,  United  States  Fish  and  Wildlife 
Service,  and  the  York  Haven  Power  Company. 

Plans  for  the  future 

SRAFRC  plans  for  1982  include  the  transfer  of 
adult  shad  from  out-of-basin  sources  and  the 
collection  of  60  million  fertile  shad  eggs  for  delivery  to 
the  Fish  Commission’s  Van  Dyke  Hatchery  and  the 
federal  Lamar  Hatchery.  This  project  should  result  in 
the  release  of  10  million  juveniles.  The  evaluation  of 
shad  stocking,  the  Lamar  Fish  Cultural  Development 
Center,  Conowingo  fish  collection  activity,  and  an 
adult  shad  population  assessment  are  also  planned  this 
year. 

The  continuation  of  shad  restoration  is  purely  an 
ambitious  goal.  Fish  Commission  Executive  Director 
Ralph  W.  Abele  said,  “When  the  Commonwealth  of 
Pennsylvania  first  created  a Fish  Commission  back  in 
1866,  its  essential  purpose  was  to  restore  migratory 
fish  runs  in  Commonwealth  waters,  particularly  the 
Susquehanna  River.  Now  more  than  a century  later, 
today’s  Fish  Commission  remains  committed  to  this 
goal.” 

With  continued  hard  work,  good  coordination,  and 
a little  luck,  we  may  soon  be  able  to  say  “welcome 
home”  to  the  American  shad.  ■ 


For  memorable  fishing  and  eamping,  try  Kettle  Creek  at 


Ole  Bull  State  Park 

by  David  A.  Wortderlich 


“Look,"  cried  David,  "my  bobber’s  going  upstream! 
I scanned  the  water  and  saw  the  red-and-white  bubble 
submerged,  moving  quickly  against  the  current. 

“Hook  ’im  son,  hook  ’im!”  I shouted.  Dave  reared 
back,  bent  the  rod,  and  the  bobber  kept  moving. 
“Move  upstream  with  him  so  he  doesn’t  tangle  you 
around  those  rocks,”  1 instructed. 

David  didn’t  say  a word.  His  mind  was  transfixed 
by  the  fighting,  tugging  weight  on  the  end  of  his  line. 
He  worked  with  the  drag  and  almost  lost  the  rod.  It 


had  to  be  tightened.  The  fish  was  taking  line  too 
easily. 

“He  won't  come  in.  Dad.  He’s  going  out  to  the 
middle.” 

“That’s  okay;  you’ll  tire  him  out.  Keep  the 
pressure  on.  Don’t  let  the  line  go  slack,”  1 said,  trying 
to  give  encouragement. 

We  still  hadn’t  seen  the  fish.  The  rod  seemed  to 
quiver  as  it  bounced,  pulled,  and  arched  toward  the 
gallant  adversary. 

Upstream,  downstream,  and  back  across  the  fish 


Where  to  stay 

For  lodging  other  than  Ole  Bull, 
accommodations  in  the  area  include: 

Dillon  Cabins,  Cross  Fork  (717)  923-1279  or 
(717)  923-0771 

Cross  Fork  Inn,  Cross  Fork.  Food  and  lodging, 
(717)  923-1258 

Foote’s  Inn,  Cross  Fork.  Food  and  cabins,  (7 1 7) 
923-1619 

Kinney’s  General  Store,  Cross  Fork.  Gas, 
groceries,  cabins,  (717)  923-0459 

Rooney’s  Cabins,  Cross  Fork  (717)  923-1548  or 
923-01 19  (off  season) 

Buckhorn  Lodge,  Hammersley  Fork.  Cabins, 
(717)923-1547 

Wagon  Wheels,  Hammersley  Fork.  Cabins, 
(717)  923-1388 


There  are  two  excellent  tackle  shops  that  will 
provide  information  on  weather,  stream 
conditions,  and  current  hatches: 

Cross  Fork  Orvis  Tackle  Shop,  Cross  Fork, 
open  9 a.m.  to  10  p.m.  7 days/ week  (717)  923- 
1960. 

Kettle  Creek  Tackle  Shop,  Hammersley  Fork, 
open  8 a.m.  to  7 p.m.  Monday-Thursday,  8 a.m. 
to  9 p.m.  Friday  and  Saturday  (717)  923-1416. 


bulldogged,  but  the  small  hands  and  young  muscles 
were  tiring.  I've  never  seen  my  son  as  he  was  at  that 
moment.  It  was  just  he  and  the  fish  will  against  will. 
He  had  a large  smile,  sparkling  eyes,  wet  forehead, 
and  a stance  that  showed  he  was  being  taxed  to  the 
fullest. 

“He’s  getting  hard  to  hold  Dad-  my  hand  slips 
when  1 try  to  crank.” 

“Move  your  right  hand  up  higher  and  keep  reeling,” 
I said.  He  did  so,  and  braced  the  butt  against  his  belt. 
The  fish  slowly  began  coming  in,  not  any  too  soon  for 
David  (maybe  not  any  too  soon  for  his  anxious  mom 
and  dad,  either). 

There  were  eight  or  nine  neighboring  campers  who 
gathered  by  this  time,  watching  the  fight,  giving 
encouragement,  and  waiting  for  a glimpse  of  whatever 
put  up  such  a struggle. 

“Wow,  look  at  that!  What  a fish!”  I yelled,  as  the 
trout  could  be  seen  for  the  first  time. 

David  didn’t  say  a word.  His  looks  said  it  all 
excitement  and  joy.  By  now  most  of  the  campground 
gathered  on  the  bank  and  reveled  in  the  excitement  as 
the  young  angler  netted  his  catch.  David  climbed  the 
bank  holding  the  net  in  both  hands  as  one  camper 
went  for  a tape  measurer  and  my  wife  Jetty  for  the 
camera.  After  two  or  three  tries  the  fish  was  held  and 
admired.  It  was  a 17-inch,  canvas-colored,  hook-jawed 
brown  trout. 

Excitement  still  ran  high  that  night  around  the 
campfire.  From  the  children’s  fishing  area,  our  three- 
year-old  John  had  caught  two  rainbows,  and  David 


got  three  rainbows  and  the  big  brown.  It  was  the  end 
of  a great  day  and  the  beginning  of  a new  fishing- 
camping season  on  Kettle  Creek  at  Ole  Bull  State 
Park. 

Ole  Bull  has  so  much  to  offer.  If  you  like  beautiful 
scenery,  pure  air  and  water,  a park  unexcelled  in 
setting  and  care,  and  great  trout  fishing,  you  owe  it  to 
yourself  to  give  Ole  Bull  a try. 

Ole  Bull  State  Park  is  nestled  in  Potter  County  18 
miles  south  of  Galeton  and  26  miles  north  of  Renovo 
on  Pennsylvania  route  144.  It  is  a park  known  for 
family  camping  (81  sites),  picnicking,  hiking  trails, 
guarded  swimming,  interpretive  environmental 
education,  and  some  of  the  most  picturesque  trout 
fishing  to  be  found  anywhere.  The  park  information 
number  is  (814)  435-2169.  The  address  is  Ole  Bull 
State  Park,  Department  of  Environmental  Resources, 

RD  1,  Cross  Fork,  PA  17729. 

In  the  center  of  the  park  is  the  restricted  area  for 
children  aged  12  and  under.  This  area  is  also  for  the 
handicapped.  Two  graded  rampways  sloping  to  the 
stream’s  edge  are  provided  for  wheelchair  use.  It’s  a 
great  place  for  children  to  fish.  A second  “children’s 
only”  area  is  located  100  yards  up  and  downstream 
from  the  bridge  in  Cross  Fork.  For  each  of  the  last 
few  years,  trout  to  25  inches  have  been  taken. 

Where  to  fish 

Many  anglers  opt  to  begin  their  fishing  above  the 
park’s  swimming  area  and  work  their  way  upstream. 
Angling  is  good  up  there,  and  I enjoy  it,  but  I prefer 
the  downstream  waters  that  stretch  for  a couple  of 
miles  all  the  way  to  the  catch-and-release  section  which 
is  1.7  miles  long,  starts  500  feet  below  Route  144  northeast 
of  Cross  Fork,  and  runs  upstream.  It  is  much  the  same 
type  of  area  except  fishing  is  restricted,  allowing  only 
flies  and  streamers  with  barbless  hooks.  Be  sure  to 
observe  specific  regulations.  There  are  beautiful  riffles 
and  holes,  and  I have  always  found  a lot  of  trout 
there. 

Fishing  ideas 

Methods  for  fishing  Kettle  Creek  are  typical  of 
smaller  freestone  mountain  streams.  Early-season 
anglers  have  success  on  minnows,  worms,  lures,  and 
flies  (particularly  wets  and  nymphs).  Usually  in  April, 
the  closer  to  the  bottom  you  fish,  the  more  hits  you 
have.  If  the  sun  warms  the  afternoon,  don’t  be 
surprised  if  you  see  dry  fly  activity.  The  major  hatches 
of  April  and  early  May  are  imitated  by  the  Quill 
Gordon  in  size  14,  Blue  Quill  in  size  16,  Hendrickson 
in  sizes  12  and  14,  March  Brown  in  size  12,  and  Grey 
Fox  in  size  12  or  14. 

In  addition  to  the  continuing  emergence  of  the  April 
flies.  May  hatches  begin  with  the  Sulphur  Dun  in  size 
14.  This  is  accompanied  by  the  early  morning  hatches 
of  the  Blue-winged  Olives  in  sizes  14,  16,  and  18. 

Toward  the  end  of  May  the  Green  Drake  hatches 
begin  in  sizes  8 or  10.  A hovering  cloud  of  the  large 
flies  is  a sight  in  itself,  and  the  trout  often  feed  with 
abandon. 
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In  early  June,  when  the  water  level  begins  dropping 
and  is  crystal  clear,  leaders  of  at  least  nine  feet  and 
tapered  to  6x  are  required.  The  flies  just  beginning 
their  emergence  are  the  beautiful  Light  Cahill  and 
Bicolors  in  sizes  14  and  16.  At  this  time,  there  is  also  a 
late  Blue-winged  Olive  hatch  in  size  20. 

Summer  suggestions 

As  the  summer  progresses  I carry  a supply  of 
midges  in  sizes  20  to  28.  I tie  them  in  gray,  yellow, 
green,  and  white,  with  and  without  tails — no  wings. 
Because  Kettle  Creek  is  lined  with  overhanging  trees, 
the  carefully  watching  angler  may  detect  insects 
dropping  from  branches  to  hungry,  waiting  trout.  It's 
good  to  have  terrestrials  in  your  fly  box.  I like  the  ant 
patterns  and  small  wooly  worms.  If  a stream-rising 
summer  rainstorm  hits  while  you're  there,  get  out  the 
worms,  minnows,  and  larger  flies  in  size  14  (Adams 
or  Light  Cahill)  and  head  for  those  deep,  brush-lined 
bends! 

Late-season  methods 

The  excitement  of  fishing  Kettle  Creek  from 
September  through  December  was  well  stated  by  a 
local  tackle  shop  owner  and  avid  fly  fisherman:  “Fall 
angling  is  equal  to.  or  better  than,  spring  fishing.  If 
you  like  fishing  for  big.  smart  brownies,  there’s  a lot 
of  them  here.” 

The  clear,  low  w'ater  of  fall  calls  for  at  least  nine- 
foot  leaders  tapered  to  6x  or  7x.  1 prefer  a 12-foot 
leader  for  summer  and  fall.  The  flies  to  use  are  the 
Caddis,  ginger  or  gray  in  sizes  16  and  18:  terrestrials; 
grasshoppers  in  size  12;  crickets  in  size  14;  and 
leafhoppers  in  sizes  18  and  20.  The  midges  are  also 


excellent  choices  in  cream,  black,  and  gray  (the  later  in 
the  season,  the  darker  the  midge).  After  a fall  rain, 
action  with  worms  and  minnows  picks  up  again  as 
insects  are  washed  into  the  stream. 

In  the  fall  as  temperatures  cool,  the  warmest  part  of 
the  day  produces  the  best  daytime  trout  fishing.  A 
general  time  schedule  would  be  September.  4 to  6 
p.m.;  October.  1 to  4 p.m.;  and  November.  I 1 a.m.  to 
2 p.m. 

New  frontier 

Winter  stream  fishing  for  trout  is  a wide  open 
frontier,  and  I believe  Kettle  will  be  among  the  noted 
freestone  streams.  In  late  winter,  there  is  a good,  black 
stonefly  hatch,  which  draws  some  attention. 

Areas  that  would  be  good  to  begin  your  fishing  on 
Kettle  Creek  are  Bundle  Bridge  (the  first  concrete 
bridge  over  Cross  Fork):  1.4  miles  upstream  from 
Bundle  Bridge  at  the  catch-and-release  sign  (the  stream 
is  next  to  the  road  here,  and  this  stretch  holds  many 
trout);  up  or  downstream  from  Ole  Bull  State  Park; 
and  up  or  downstream  from  the  concrete  bridge  above 
Ole  Bull. 

No  matter  what  season  you  fish  or  angling  method 
you  prefer,  you'll  enjoy  your  stay,  as  I do.  A trip  to 
Ole  Bull  is  not  complete  wdthout  a walk  to  the  “castle 
site,”  which  was  to  be  the  home  of  Ole  Bull,  a world- 
renowned  concert  violinist  after  whom  the  park  was 
named.  From  the  site  high  up  on  the  mountain,  white 
whisps  of  clouds  dot  the  azure  sky.  The  horizon  seems 
limitless  above  the  golden  sun-flooded  peaks  and  deep- 
green.  mountainsides.  Below,  Kettle  Creek  shimmers, 
glides,  and  winds  as  a ribbon  through  the  fresh 
wilderness  of  Ole  Bull  State  Park.  ■ 
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River  Catfishing  in 


A have  had  the  pleasure  of 
accompanying  my  friend 
S Garry  on  a number 
dip  -\  ^ v of  late-summer  catfish 

' 'v  A,  tr‘Ps'  ant*  although 
pi  we've  sometimes 
Y fa  come  home  with  only  a 
]«  few  of  these  splendid 
fighters,  we’ve  never 
rjjrj ■ been  skunked.  And 
■ we  were  fishing  during 
H the  hottest  time  of 
■the  day,  when  angling 
is  often  at  its  slowest. 
1 i •»■'  There  are  reasons 
\ 4 T*  for  such  success. 

l^Chief  among  them  is 
m that  channel  catfish 

Ik  m Prov>ded  you  know 

IjjPcire  properly 
rigged  to  ™ take  them. 

Channel  catfish  are,  as  a rule, 
bottom  feeders.  For  this  reason, 
many  anglers  have  turned  thumbs 
down  on  them,  figuring  the  big  cats 
aren’t  worth  bothering  with,  either 
as  gamefish  or  as  foodfish.  On 
both  counts  they  are  wrong. 


Curt  Sutherlv,  active  angler  and 
freelance  writer-photographer,  is  a 
staff  writer  for  the  Sunday 
Pennsylvanian  in  Lebanon. 


by  Curt  SutherSy 


the  Keystone  State 


Hardnosed  fighters 

Pound  for  pound,  a river-born 
channel  catfish  will  outfight  most 
anything  you  can  take  on  rod  and 
reel.  Garry  and  1 have  had  these 
fighters  clear  the  water  when 
hooked  and  break  the  surface, 
thrashing  like  miniature  marlins. 
They  run  hard,  stripping  line  from 
your  reel  with  abandon.  They're 
smart,  too,  and  if  an  angler  is 
unprepared,  they  will  take  the  line 
for  a ride  through  tangles  or 
against  handy  rocks,  leaving  him 
nothing  in  return. 

When  Garry  first  told  me  his 
river  catfishing  secret,  1 didn’t 
believe  him.  What  1 did  believe  was 
that  he’s  been  having  too  many  big 
fish  debates  with  other  anglers. 
After  one  trip  to  the  Susquehanna 
River,  1 changed  my  tune, 
becoming  less  skeptical. 

Tactics  with  minnows 

Garry’s  river  fishing  technique 
calls  for  a shallow-draft  boat,  a 
baitbucket  full  or  large  minnows, 
and  a couple  of  large  bobbers-  the 
bigger  the  better,  and  a spare,  in 
case  you  lose  one.  Your  tackle 
should  be  medium  to  heavy  and 
loaded  with  at  least  10-pound  test, 
because  you’ll  be  fighting  fish  and 
the  currents.  Hooks  in  size  1 also 
fit  the  bill. 

Where  to  fish 

Destination?  Most  any 
warmwater  river  will  do.  Forget 
about  ponds  and  impoundments 
where  the  channel  catfish  are 
generally  fat  and  sluggish  and 
provide  little  real  fight.  Where  you 
want  to  be  is  a river — a waterway 
where  the  catfish  grow  big  but 
sleek  and  powerful,  where  they’ll 
fight  like  the  blazes. 

Depending  on  the  area  of  the 


state  in  which  you  live,  you'll  be 
catfishing  the  Juniata  River,  the 
Delaware,  the  Allegheny,  the 
Monongahela,  the  Susquehanna, 
and  many  other  rivers  and  large 
streams  in  the  Commonwealth. 

Once  on  the  river,  we  head  for 
water  that  runs  shallow  and  fairly 
fast,  spilling  into  eddies  over  rough 
bottom  and  rocks.  After  entering 
such  water  with  outboard  up  and 
oars  shifted  out.  Garry  maneuvers 
us  so  that  the  boat  is  broadside  to 
the  current.  We  then  set  out 
anchors,  bow  and  stern,  to  prevent 
the  boat  from  shifting.  (A  note  of 
caution:  if  the  current  is  too  strong 
or  rough,  forget  this  kind  of 
fishing.  It  isn’t  an  easy  task,  and  in 
swift  water  these  tactics  are 
foolhardy.) 

With  the  anchors  secured,  the 
baitcasting  rods  are  brought  out 
and  minnows  placed  on  the  hooks, 
head  down.  A few'  splitshot  set  just 
above  the  hook  are  helpful,  and  a 
large  bobber  is  fixed  to  the  line  a 
couple  of  feet  above  the  splitshot. 
Then  we  drop  the  line  over  the 
side,  and  let  the  current  carry  it 
downstream. 

The  entire  procedure  is  simple. 
With  the  boat  broadside  to  the 
current,  fishing  is  convenient-  with 
the  anglers  sitting  side-by-side,  each 
has  equal  fishing  opportunity. 
Moreover,  this  positioning  allows 
less  chance  of  tangled  lines.  . 

Catfish  strikes 

Usually,  a catfish  will  hit  the  bait 
soon  after  the  line  enters  the  water. 
If  not,  when  the  line  is  retrieved, 
the  bobber  may  have  to  be 
readjusted  until  the  proper  depth  is 
found.  The  trick  is  to  adjust  the 
bobber  so  the  bait  bounces  bottom 
on  its  way  downstream. 

And  that’s  where  a modicum  of 


patience  comes  into  play.  On  many 
occasions,  Garry  and  I have 
dispatched  more  than  100  yards  of 
line  before  the  bobber  dipped  and 
disappeared.  Still,  when  the  bobber 
is  so  far  downriver,  regardless  of 
how  large  it  is,  it  stands  out  as 
little  more  than  a flash  of  color 
amidst  sundanced  water. 

There  are  times  when  the  fish 
simply  don’t  hit  even  after  doing 
everything  possible.  That’s  when 
you  raise  anchor  and  drift 
downstream  a fair  distance  before 
re-anchoring.  Sooner  or  later 
you’re  bound  to  pick  up  a channel 
cat,  and  when  you  do,  stay  put:  the 
big  cats  tend  to  congregate,  and  a 
stringer-full  is  almost  a sure  bet. 

You  may  also  pick  up  more  than 
catfish  while  angling  in  this 
manner.  I’ve  had  legal-sized 
smallmouth  jump  onto  my  catfish 
rig  almost  before  it  hit  the  water. 
And  then  there  are  the  mystery 
fish — the  unseen  monsters  that  hit 
hard  but  are  never  brought  to  boat. 
Each  time  out.  Garry  and  I 
have  tied  into  fish  that  fled  with 
the  line  and  parted  10-pound 
monofilament  with  casual  ease. 

Most  of  the  catfish  we’ve  taken 
are  in  the  six-  to  eight-pound  class, 
with  a few'  approaching  10  pounds. 
But  Garry  insists  that  much  bigger 
channel  cats  haunt  areas  of  the 
Susquehanna — catfish  exceeding  30 
inches  and  approaching  15  pounds 
in  weight-  monsters  by  river 
standards. 

How  he  knows  this  he  won’t  say, 
and  when  I sometimes  suggest  that 
the  broken  lines  we’ve  experienced 
are  the  work  of  pike  or  musky, 
he’ll  nod  in  agreement-  but  with  a 
smile  as  he  does  so. 

What  if  Garry’s  monster  river 
catfish  do  exist?  Someday  I’ll  find 
out.  ■ 
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Old-Time  Bass  Flies  Still  Catch  Fish 


How  to  Make  Old-Time  Bass  Flies 


1.  Thread  a propeller-type  blade  and  heads  onto  a 2.  Wrap  the  spinner  shaft  around  the  hook  shank  with 

wire  shaft,  and  insert  the  shaft  through  the  hook  eye.  pliers. 


by  Don  Shiner 


A 

report  in  U.S.  News  <£ 
World  Report  indicated  that 
approximately  53  percent  of 
Americans  do  not  remember 
Russia’s  launching  of  Sputnik;  59 
percent  have  no  recollection  of  the 
Korean  War;  65  percent  cannot 
remember  life  before  the  start  of 
the  TV  era.  If  these  statistics  are 
anywhere  near  accurate,  it’s  my 
guess  that  not  many  readers 
remember  the  old  bass  flies  that 
were  much  in  use  during  the  mid 
'40s. 

This  old-style  fly  featured  broad, 
oversized  wings,  resembling  those 
on  today’s  fan-wing  dry  flies, 
though  those  on  this  old  fly  were 
cupped  inward.  They  were  popular 
in  patterns  such  as  the  Lord 
Baltimore.  Oriole.  Beautfort  Moth. 
Professor,  White  Miller,  and  others 
that  were  most  colorful.  And  some 
had  propeller-type  spinner  blades 
as  an  integral  part  of  the  fly.  The 


prop-spinners  were  wired 
permanently  up  front — not  separate 
as  are  today’s  spinner-fly 
combinations.  Those  who  used 
these  old  flies  apparently  did  so 
with  fly  rod  gear,  because  the 
fixed-spool  spinning  reel  was  in  its 
infancy,  confined  more  to  Europe 
than  to  the  American  scene. 

Found  flies 

1 found  several  of  those  old- 
style  bass  flies  recently  while 
rumaging  through  a trunk  in  the 
dusty  attic.  They  were  dad’s.  Their 
feathers  were  nearly  gone,  and 
those  that  remained  crumbled  at 
touch.  Hooks  and  attached  prop- 
spinners,  though  dulled  by 
oxidation  and  corrosion,  remained 
intact.  Elated  at  my  find.  1 decided 
to  restore  them. 

I soon  sat  huddled  over  my  fly 
tying  vice,  redressing  those  old 
prop-spinner  hooks  with  new 
feather  materials.  It  was  a 
satisfying  experience,  but  the 


4.  Now  tie  on  a generous  amount  of  white  bucktail. 


3.  Cover  the  wire  and  hook  shank  with  thread 
wrappings,  topped  with  lead  wire  and  tinsel  or  other 
body  materials.  Threads  in  sizes  2/0  and  larger  are 
best. 
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grandest  surprise  was  yet  to  come! 

Sometime  later,  I stepped  into 
the  Susquehanna  River’s  North 
Branch  for  a go  at  bass.  I rigged  one 
of  the  flies  on  spinning  gear  and 
plopped  it  down  into  riffles  flowing 
past  remains  of  an  old  eel  wall 
places  that  usually  harbor  a 
smallmouth  or  two.  1 saw  the  prop- 
blade  spin  into  action  as  the 
current  caught  it.  As  the  fly  swung 
across  the  stream,  a smallmouth 
charged  in  for  the  ambush. 

Several  more  bass  of  varying 
sizes  leaped  onto  this  offering.  The 
old-style  fly  stirred  up  as  much  or 
more  action  than  many  others  in 
today’s  line-up. 

Furthermore,  I put  the  old  prop- 
blade  fly  to  work  on  Big  Fishing 
Creek,  a trout  stream  of  some  note 
in  the  northcentral  region,  and 
caught  several  sizable  trout.  I was 
impressed ! 

Why  this  old-style  fly 
disappeared  from  the  scene  is 
anyone’s  guess.  It,  like  so  many 
others,  has  not  been  seen  in  recent 
memory.  But  then,  one  only  needs 
to  browse  through  old  outdoor 


magazines  dating  back  to  the  late 
’30s  and  AOs  to  discover  the  many 
lures  that  have  faded  into  oblivion. 
Whatever  the  reason,  the  old  bass 
fly  with  prop-spinner  attached  still 
catches  fish.  The  concept  of  wiring 
the  prop-spinner  permanently  into 
the  fly  remains  sound. 

Modified  construction 

I now  make  my  own  prop-blade 
bass  flies.  I’ve  changed  them 
slightly,  most  notably  the  wing 
structure.  I did  away  with  the 
large,  broad  wings,  preferring 
instead  those  of  more  moderate 
size  or  no  wings  at  all.  1 retained 
the  prop-spinner  mounted 
permanently  to  the  fly  hook.  It  can 
be  accomplished  several  ways. 

The  wire  shaft,  with  prop-spinner 
blade  and  beads  already  threaded 
on,  can  be  soldered  to  the  hook,  or 
simply  wrapped  several  turns 
around  the  shank.  Either  way 
attaches  the  spinner  permanently  to 
the  fly. 

A wrapping  of  heavy  thread  over 
the  wire  helps  bind  the  spinner  in 
place.  And  with  a wrapping  of  lead 


wire,  sufficient  weight  is  added  for 
casting  with  light  spinning  tackle. 

If  more  weight  is  required,  split 
shot  can  be  pinched  onto  the  line 
ahead  of  the  fly. 

Hook  dressings 

After  the  prop-spinner  is 
anchored  in  place,  the  hook  is 
dressed  with  materials  for  some 
chosen  pattern.  I’ve  tied  some  with 
marabou  wings,  and  some  with  no 
wings  at  all.  One  pattern  I prefer  is 
simply  a dressing  of  bucktail 
covered  with  feathers  taken  from 
flanks  of  waterfowl.  These 
particular  feathers,  of  salt-and- 
pepper  coloring,  have  a strong 
resemblance  to  scale  patterns  on 
baitfish. 

Fishing  ideas 

The  old-style  fly  can  be  used  as  a 
streamer  or  a wet  fly.  Cast  out  and 
allow  it  to  drift  with  the  current, 
then  retrieve  slowly  at  the  end  of 
the  drift  to  put  the  prop-spinner  in 
motion.  It  is  also  easily  cast  with 
light  spinning  gear  and  retrieved,  as 
are  so  many  other  crankbaits.  ■ 


5.  Tie  on  feathers,  taken  from  breast  of  waterfowl,  on 
each  side  of  the  fly. 


6.  Here  is  the  completed  fly  with  other  marabou- 
winged flies.  Except  for  wings,  which  were  unusually 
large,  the  propeller-spinner  flies  are  similar  to  the  old- 
style  bass  flies. 
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if  you  accidentally  contact 
poison  ivy  while  fishing,  would  a 
plain  water  bath  lessen  the  poison 
ivy’s  bite,  or  would  it  only  intensify 
the  reddening,  swelling,  and 
itching?  Or  suppose  you’re  walking 
through  the  woods  to  a lake  spot 
and  your  rod  butt  brushes  poison 
ivy.  Will  you  get  poison  ivy  by 
handling  the  rod  butt,  and  if  it’s 
affected,  what’s  the  best  way  to 
clean  it? 

Your  poison  ivy  know-how  can 
make  the  difference  between  a 
pleasant  fishing  trip  and  a 
nightmare  of  itching,  swelling,  and 
sleeplessness.  Here  are  nine  true- 
false  statements  by  which  you  can 
test  your  poison  ivy  smarts.  Circle 
the  “T”  or  “F”  for  each  one,  and 
then  see  how  you  did  according  to 
the  answers  on  the  next  page. 


T F 1.  Pennsylvania  has  little  or 
no  poison  oak  and  poison  sumac. 

T F 2.  Plant  oil  in  poison  ivy, 
oak,  and  sumac — called  oleoresin- 
causes  the  reddening,  swelling,  and 
itching  commonly  associated  with 
contacting  these  plants. 

T F 3.  Once  you  get  poison  ivy, 
the  blister  fluid  causes  the  skin 
reaction  to  spread. 

T F 4.  Washing  immediately  in 
the  field  with  water  can  signifi- 
cantly minimize  the  effects  of 
contacting  poison  ivy. 

T F 5.  If  you  touch  fishing 
tackle  that  has  contacted  poison 
ivy,  oak,  or  sumac,  you  cannot  be 
affected  by  this  second  contact. 


T F 6.  Fishing  tackle  that  has 
contacted  poison  ivy,  oak.  and 
sumac  can  simply  be  rubbed  clean 
with  a dry  rag. 

T F 7.  The  structure  of  the 
leaves,  grouped  in  three’s,  is  the 
most  reliable  method  of  identifying 
and  thus  avoiding  contact  with 
poison  ivy  and  oak. 

T F 8.  You  cannot  get  poison 
ivy.  oak.  or  sumac  in  the  late  fall 
and  winter,  when  the  plants  stop 
growing. 

T F 9.  If  you  get  it  bad.  a 
doctor’s  prescribed  treatment  can 
relieve  your  symptoms  in  a matter 
of  hours  or  a dav  or  two. 


Lou  Elkes,  itching,  scratching,  and 
recovering  from  a case  of  poison 
ivy,  is  a freelance  writer- 
photographer  who  now  answers  all 
these  questions  correctly. 
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by  Lou  Elkes 


The  Angler’s 
Poison  Ivy  Test 
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Answers 


1.  False.  According  to  special 
report  in  the  Journal  of  the 
American  Academy  of 
Dermatology,  poison  ivy  has  nine 
subspecies,  three  of  which  are 
common  in  The  Keystone  State. 
One  kind  each  of  poison  oak  and 
poison  sumac  is  also  common  in 
the  region.  Where  two,  three,  or 
more  species  grow  in  the  same 
area,  hybrid  plants  can  often  be 
found.  These  plants  may  look  like 
a cross  between  poison  ivy  and 
poison  oak.  In  most  areas,  poison 
oak  appears  as  a small  nonclimbing 
shrub;  but  poison  ivy  grows  both 
as  a shrub  and  as  a climbing  vine. 

2.  True.  The  plant  oils  in  poison 
ivy,  oak,  and  sumac  cause  the 
allergic  reaction  in  most  people. 
This  oleoresin  is  found  in  the 
plant’s  leaves,  stems,  and  roots.  In 
some  spots,  bare-footed,  wading 
fishermen  have  contacted  the  roots 
of  poison  sumac,  which  often 
grows  in  swampy  or  wet  areas. 

To  their  surprise,  their  fishing 
was  terminated  quickly. 

3.  False.  This  poison  ivy  myth 
has  been  disproven  by  Dr.  Gere  D. 
Guin,  an  Indiana  dermatologist 
who  has  studied  poison  ivy,  oak, 
and  sumac  extensively.  Dr.  Guin 
says,  “Contrary  to  popular  belief, 
there  is  no  harmful  agent  in  blister 
fluid.  However,  the  plant  oil  can  be 
transferred  from  contaminated 
hands  and  clothing  for  about  six 
hours  after  initial  contact.” 
Depending  on  the  thickness  and 
oiliness  of  the  contaminated  skin, 
blisters,  redness,  and  swelling  may 
be  delayed  for  several  hours  up  to 
three  days-  that’s  why  it  may  seem 
as  if  the  blisters  and  redness  are 
spreading  the  inflammation,  when 
actually  they  are  not. 

4.  True.  If  you’re  fishing  or 
you’re  on  your  way  to  a spot  and 
suddenly  realize  you’ve  contacted 
poison  ivy,  oak,  or  sumac,  washing 
immediately  in  water  can 
minimize,  and  sometimes  prevent, 
an  allergic  reaction.  However,  if 
you  wait  too  long,  washing  this 
way  acts  to  spread  the  rash  by 
disseminating  the  plant  oil. 
Immediate  first  aid  for  contacting 


poison  ivy  also  includes  washing 
quickly  with  pre-moistened  towels, 
which  you  can  tuck  away  in  your 
tackle  box  or  fishing  vest. 

5.  False.  Plant  oleoresin  from 
poison  ivy,  oak,  and  sumac  may 
break  down  in  about  a week  in 
humid  climates,  but  in  dry  areas, 
the  plant  oil  on  affected  clothing 
and  fishing  tackle  can  give  you  an 
allergic  reaction  for  up  to  a year! 
Poison  ivy  oil  on  the  skin  loses 
much  of  its  activity  within  a day, 
and  in  three  days,  dermatologists 
report,  no  traces  are  left  on  the 
skin. 

6.  False.  Rubbing  down  affected 
tackle  and  equipment  with  a dry 
rag  will  spread  the  oleoresin,  not 
remove  it  or  make  it  safe  to 
handle.  To  make  tackle  safe  again 
for  use,  wear  rubber  or  disposable 
plastic  gloves  and  wash  everything 
affected  in  warm  water  with  yellow 
laundry  soap,  such  as  Fels-Naptha. 
The  laundry  soap  removes  oil — 
this  is  its  primary  effectiveness 
against  poison  ivy  oleoresin.  Be 
sure  to  re-oil  reels  and  other 
equipment  that  require  lubrication. 
Washing  your  clothes  in  any  usual 
household  detergent  will  make 
them  safe  again. 

7.  True.  The  leave’s  structure, 
though,  varies  greatly  from  area  to 
area.  In  some  places,  for  instance, 
several  different  kinds  of  poison 
oak  leaves  have  been  identified, 
and  some  cannot  be  classified  by 
botanists  because  hybrids  have  so 
many  small  but  different 
characteristics.  In  general,  for 
poison  ivy  and  oak,  the  saying 
“Leaflets  three,  let  it  be”  is  the  best 
advice. 

Nevertheless,  poison  ivy  and  oak 
leaves  may  be  smooth-edged,  or 
they  may  be  deeply  lobed  in  a 
variety  of  different  patterns.  Poison 
sumac  has  completely  different  leaf 
structure.  In  your  area,  and  in 
places  you  frequent  and  plan  to 
vacation,  find  out  what  poison 
plants  are  common  by  contacting 
the  local  4H  club,  agricultural 
stations,  or  the  botony  or  biology 
departments  of  a local  college.  This 
little  bit  of  homework  may  pay  off 


in  big  dividends  of  comfort  if  you 
plan  to  be  out  in  the  Keystone 
woods. 

8.  False.  The  plants  are  most 
active  in  spring,  summer,  and  early 
fall,  when  oleoresin  courses 
through  the  growing  plants.  But  in 
late  fall,  winter,  and  early  spring, 
you  can  still  get  poison  ivy,  oak, 
and  sumac  from  dormant  plants. 
Even  dead  plants,  leaves,  and  roots 
sometimes  have  a residue  of  potent 
oil!  When  late  summer  and  early 
fall  arrive,  the  leaves  of  these 
plants  are  one  of  the  first  to  turn 
color,  so  identifying  them  during 
these  times  becomes  easier. 

Another  sure  way  of  identifying 
poison  ivy,  oak,  and  sumac  is 
called  “the  black  spot  test.”  Find  a 
nonpoisonous  twig  or  stick,  and 
swat  a suspected  plant  to  break  the 
leaves.  In  just  a few  minutes, 
poison  ivy,  oak,  and  sumac  plant 
oil  turns  brown,  and  then  black.  If 
in  a minute  or  two  the  broken  leaf 
edges  appear  brown  or  black,  you 
can  be  sure  it’s  poisonous.  Few 
other  plants  react  this  way  to  leaf 
damage. 

9.  True.  “Doctors  commonly 
prescribe  corticosteroids,”  says  Dr. 
Guin.  Pregnant  women,  diabetics, 
and  severely  ill  people  cannot 

be  treated  this  way,  he  adds.  These 
cortisone-like  drugs,  says  Dr.  Guin, 
stop  the  body’s  inflammatory 
response  to  the  oleoresin.  In  many 
cases,  the  itching  and  swelling  can 
be  under  control  in  a few  hours  to 
a day  or  two,  so  if  you  get  it  bad, 
it’s  not  the  end  of  the  world,  even 
though  it  may  seem  so  for  a while. 
Without  treatment,  the  allergic 
reaction  can  last  as  long  as  three 
weeks. 

That’s  the  way  it  felt  to  a 
camping  fisherman  who 
once  slept  on  a bed  of  poison  ivy 
leaves  he  had  gathered  in  the 
darkness.  The  guy  had  it  so  bad,  he 
was  hospitalized.  It’s  a shame, 
because  with  a little  knowledge 
about  poison  ivy,  oak,  and  sumac 
coupled  with  a good  idea  of  what 
they  look  like,  this  careless 
fisherman  could  have  avoided  the 
entire  nightmare.  ■ 
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Fall 

Brook 


Trout 

Fishing 


by  Harry  W. 


A 

X A.s  fall  approaches.  Keystone 
State  anglers  are  presented  with  the 
potential  tor  the  finest  mountain' 
brook  trout  fishing  of  the  year.  Not 
only  is  it  possible  to  hook  good 
numbers  of  brookies  now,  but  most 
serious  mountain  trout  fishermen 
land  their  largest  fish  of  the  season 
each  fall. 

Feeding  habits 

This  outstanding  fishing  is 
brought  on  primarily  bv  the  drop 


Murray 


in  water  temperature.  This  seems 
readily  apparent,  but  few  anglers 
realize  how  this,  coupled  with  the 
low  water  levels  of  fall,  affects  the 


Harry  W . Murray,  writer,  fishing 
guide,  and  educator,  has  been  after 
mountain  brookies  for  20  rears. 

Editor's  note:  After  labor  Day, 
trout  mar  only  he  taken  from 
trout-stocked  waters,  where  the 
daily  creel  Until  is  three  fish,  unless 
further  restricted  by  special 
regulations. 
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Most  serious  mountain  trout  fishermen  land 
their  biggest  fish  of  the  season  each  fall. 


mountain  brook  trout’s  feeding 
habits.  Not  only  do  they  now  feed 
more  actively  than  they  did  in  mid- 
summer. but  they  move  into 
different  parts  of  the  stream  and 
feed  in  a manner  greatly  different 
from  that  encountered  in  the  spring 
or  summer.  During  the  spring,  the 
wonderful  hatches  of  old 
dependables  like  Quill  Gordons 
and  March  Browns  plus  the  full 
flows  resulted  in  the  brook  trout’s 
selecting  feeding  stations  close  to  a 
medium-  to  heavy-current  part  of 
the  stream.  In  these  areas,  the  fast 
currents  would  bring  this  relatively 
abundant  food  supply  right  to 
them.  In  the  spring,  once  one 
learns  to  spot  these  primary  feeding 
stations,  it  is  possible  to  make 
some  very  nice  catches  of  brookies 
by  working  up  the  stream  fairly 
fast  and  putting  just  one  or  two 
casts  into  each  of  these  anticipated 
hotspots. 


This  same  approach  will  produce 
in  the  fall,  but  it  rarely  accounts 
for  the  large  fish.  I’ve  observed  that 
most  of  the  best  fish  in  the  stream 
have  given  up  their  dependable 
feeding  stations  of  spring  to  small 
fish. 

The  favorite  feeding  areas  for 
most  big  brookies  in  the  fall  are 
the  large  back  eddies.  These  areas 
are  located  well  to  the  sides  of  the 
main  current  and  have  little  or  no 
current  flowing  through  them. 

They  may  range  from  3 to  15  feet 
across  and  from  6 inches  to  3 feet 
deep.  Unlike  the  primary  spring 
feeding  stations,  1 will  often  find 
several  large  fish  in  each  of  these 
back  eddies.  The  trout  obtain  their 
food  by  cruising  these  areas. 

When  one  considers  the  fall 
makeup  of  these  streams,  it  is  easy 
to  see  why  the  trout  have  chosen  to 


feed  in  this  manner.  Gone  are  the 
dangerously  high  water 
temperatures  of  summer,  when  the 
trout  were  not  greatly  concerned 
with  feeding  but  simply  wanted  to 
hang  on.  As  the  water  temperatures 
drop,  the  trout  begin  to  work 
actively  on  the  same  food  they 
passed  up  several  months  before. 
Midges  and  small  terrestrials 
represent  a large  part  of  the  food 
on  the  table  before  them.  Much  of 
this  food  ends  up  in  these  large 
back  eddies,  and  due  to  the  lack  of 
a good  current,  the  trout  are 
compelled  to  cruise  these  areas 
instead  of  choosing  a station  and 
waiting  for  it  to  come  to  them. 

Fishing  strategies 

These  cruisers  put  new  demands 
on  the  angler.  It  is  almost 
impossible  to  look  at  one  of  these 
eddies  and  determine  exactly  where 


The  favorite  feeding  areas  for  most  big 
brookies  in  the  fall  are  the  large  back  eddies 


the  trout  will  be  located,  as  in 
selecting  the  primary  feeding 
stations  in  the  spring.  The  first 
thing  I do  is  try  to  spot  the  rise 
form.  This  will  not  give  me  all  the 
answers,  because  a brook  trout  will 
seldom  rise  in  exactly  the  same 
spot  twice.  But  by  narrowing  down 
his  location.  1 can  move  closer  in 
an  attempt  to  observe  the  trout. 
This  is  the  most  demanding, 
essential  part  of  the  fall  brookie 
game.  You  must  be  able  to  see  the 
fish  in  order  to  know  you  are 
putting  the  fly  in  front  of  him  and 
not  behind  him.  or  worse,  on  top 
of  him. 


Cruising  patterns 

Many  brook  trout  adopt  a 
repetitive  pattern  for  cruising  a back 
eddy.  Even  in  slow  areas  15  feet 
across,  a specific  fish  may  choose 
to  cover  a section  the  size  of  a card 


table.  Once  I have  spotted  my 
trout,  if  my  nerves  will  let  me,  1 
wait  for  him  to  take  three  naturals 
or  to  cruise  his  feeding  area  three 
times.  This  lets  me  establish  his 
feeding  and  cruising  pattern  if  one 
exists.  It  also  lets  him  become 
confident  and  at  ease  in  feeding 
again,  just  in  case  1 may  not  have 
approached  the  pool  as  cautiously 
as  I should  have.  I prefer  to  make 
my  cast  when  the  trout  is  headed 
to  my  right,  left,  or  straight  away 
from  me,  and  never  when  he  is 
headed  toward  me.  Ideally,  the  fly 
should  land  gently,  about  a foot  in 
front  of  the  fish.  Many  fish  are 
spooked  at  this  point,  but  this  is 
the  nature  of  the  game.  Every  one 
you  spook  should  teach  you 
something  about  how'  to  handle  the 
next  one  successfully. 

Fish-catching  flies 

The  most  productive  Hies  are 
beetles,  ants,  and  midges  in  sizes  16 
to  22.  Don’t  worry  about  not  being 
able  to  see  these  small  flies  because 
you  will  not  be  fishing  the  same 
heavy  water  you  did  in  the  spring. 
Certainly,  if  a size  16  is  producing, 
it  is  foolish  to  make  the  game  more 
difficult  by  fishing  with  a 22.  You 
have  to  do  that  with  the  Caenis , but 
fortunately  not  here.  Due  to  the 
flat  water  and  spooky  conditions,  it 


is  almost  a must  to  use  a leader 
tapered  to  6.x.  A VY-foot  delicate 
rod  for  a four-weight  line  does  an 
excellent  job  for  this  type  fishing. 
Rods  that  require  larger  lines 
seldom  have  the  delicacy  and 
accuracy  you  need  in  this  close 
fishing. 

Several  years  ago.  many  anglers 
started  using  6 ‘/2 -foot  fly  rods 
on  the  small  mountain  streams, 
thinking  that  these  little  beauties 
would  be  ideal  for  fishing  these 
areas  with  many  tree  limbs  out 
over  the  streams,  which  tend  to  get 
in  the  way  using  longer  rods.  This 
is  all  true,  and  many  of  these  rods 
handle  the  casting  requirements 
very  well.  Unfortunately,  in  order 
to  prevent  drag  on  these  high- 
gradient  streams  with  these  short 
rods,  it  is  necessary  to  move  in  so 
close  to  the  fish  that  many  are 
spooked.  A slightly  longer  rod 
would  allow  you  to  stay  a little 
farther  back  from  the  trout. 

Many  anglers  prefer  to  release  all 
trout  during  spawning  season.  If 
you  choose  to  do  this,  it  is  wise  to 
land  the  fish  quickly  and  return  it 
to  the  stream  as  gently  as  possible. 
It  is  best  to  return  these  fish  to  the 
same  pool  from  which  they  were 
caught.  Sound  conservation 
practiced  now  will  pay  great 
dividends  in  the  future.  ■ 


/ ; \ 

A wading  warning 

When  fishing  mountain  brook  trout  streams  that  are  open  during 
the  fall  spawning  season,  we  have  an  obligation  to  help  protect  the 
natural  spawning  process.  The  spawning  redds  are  usually  located  in 
fine  gravel  over  upwellings  in  areas  of  slight  to  moderate  current. 

These  appear  as  shallow  depressions  before  the  eggs  are  laid,  and  as 
slight  mounds  in  the  stream  bed  after  the  eggs  have  been  deposited 
and  covered.  Most  are  slightly  elongated  and  are  8 to  12  inches 
wide.  We  should  take  every  precaution  to  avoid  walking  through  or 
slightly  above  these  beds  while  wading.  Note  the  kind  of  areas  where 
you  see  the  beds,  so  that  when  you  are  on  this  or  other  mountain 
streams  several  weeks  later  and  the  beds  are  difficult  to  see,  you  will 
know  where  not  to  wade. 

V / 
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The 

Little 

Yellow 

Cranefly 

by  Chauncy  K.  Lively 

Almost  universally,  the  gangly, 
mosquito-like  adult  craneflies  are 
regarded  as  insects  of  minor 
importance  to  the  fly  fisher. 

Preston  Jennings  flatly  dismissed 
them  as  valueless,  and  one 
respected  contemporary  angler- 
entomologist  states  he  doesn’t  carry 
an  adult  cranefly  pattern  because  the 
naturals  are  rarely  on  the  water. 

This  common  view  (which  1 must 
admit  1 shared)  relates  to  the  large 
species,  which  are  mainly  aquatic 
only  in  their  larval  stage.  Little 
attention  has  been  given  the  small 
species. 

Following  my  experience  with 
the  little  craneflies  last  May,  my 
curiosity  about  the  possibility  of  in- 
stream  emergence  was  piqued.  1 
found  about  20  volumes  in  my 
library  that  covered  the  natural 
history  of  craneflies,  and  most  of 
these  texts  described  only  the  larger 
species,  in  which  pupation  and/or 
emergence  occurs  in  damp  soil  or 
wet  grass  along  the  stream.  Only 
two  references,  Johannsen's 
Aquatic  Diptera  and  Schweibert’s 
Matching  The  Hatch,  alluded 
briefly  to  surface  emergence. 

Johannsen  described  the  larva 
and  pupa  of  Antocha  saxicola,  a 


1.  Clamp  a fine-wire  hook  (size  18 
or  20)  in  the  vise,  and  tie  in  thread 
at  mid-shank.  Cut  15  to  20  pale 
deer  or  elk  body  hairs,  and  bind 
the  butts  to  the  shank  with  the  tips 
facing  rear. 
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2.  Gather  hair  in  a bundle,  and  wrap 
them  in  spaced  turns  for  an  effective 
abdomen  length  that  equals  the  shank 
length.  Then  make  two  extra  turns  at  the 
end  of  the  abdomen,  reverse  directions, 
and  wind  the  thread  over  the  previous 
wraps  to  the  tie-in  point.  Trim  the  excess 
hair  butts. 


_ J 


3.  Cleanly  cut  off  the  hair  at  the 
posterior  end  of  the  abdomen.  Wax 
a short  length  of  thread,  and  apply 
a thin  dubbing  of  pale  yellow  fur 
or  synthetic.  Wind  this  dubbing 
forward  to  about  one-third  the 
shank  length  behind  the  hook  eye. 


small  species,  as  “strictly  aquatic,” 
and  this  was  a significant  clue, 
particularly  in  light  of  Wetzel’s 
observation  of  the  same  species  on 
Pennsylvania’s  streams.  Although 
Wetzel  didn’t  discuss  its  mode  of 
emergence,  his  description  of  A. 
saxicola  closely  matched  the  little 
craneflies  I had  encountered.  He 
also  commented  on  the  great 
numbers  of  these  small  Tipuliclae 
found  in  autopsied  trout,  and  on 
the  selectivity  trout  show  when 
these  insects  are  on  the  water.  The 
pieces  of  the  puzzle  were  beginning 
to  fit  together,  and  I felt  my 
suspicions  were  confirmed. 

It’s  alw'ays  exciting  to  encounter 
a new  (to  me)  insect  and  even  more 
fun  to  design  a pattern  to  represent 
it.  The  little  yellow  cranefly  was 
dressed  with  a slender,  detached 
abdomen  of  bound  elk  body  hair 
and  fur-dubbed  thorax,  and  hair 
wings  lying  flat  in  a “V” 
configuration.  At  first,  I tied  a 
parachute  hackle  to  represent  the 
long,  delicate  legs  of  the  natural, 
but  winding  hackle  horizontally 
beneath  the  flat  hair  wings  proved 
cumbersome.  So  1 settled  for  a 
slightly  oversized,  collar-type 
hackle  and  it  proved  adequate;  on 


the  water  the  pattern  rests  with  the 
tip  of  the  abdomen,  the  wing  tips, 
and  the  hackle  creasing  the  surface 
in  approximately  the  circular  light- 
pattern  of  the  natural. 

In  mid-May  we  fished  the 
big  stream  and  found  conditions 
nearly  a carbon  copy  of  our  earlier 
visit.  During  the  day  the  little  tan 
caddis  provided  plenty  of  dry  fly 
activity,  and  in  the  evening  Scott 
Stephenson  and  1 went  upstream  to 
the  big  pool  with  a leaning 
boulder  at  its  head.  Scott  is  a high 
school  student  whose  talents  as  a 
fly  tyer  and  fly  fisher  belie  his  age, 
and  at  the  tail  of  the  pool  he 
handled  himself  like  a veteran, 
landing  and  releasing  several  fine, 
caddis-feeding  brown  trout. 

Meanwhile,  1 stationed  myself 
opposite  the  big  boulder,  and  as 
the  evening  light  faded,  so  did  the 
caddis  hatch.  Now  the  rises  were 
more  subtle  than  before,  and  I 
sensed  the  little  craneflies  were 
again  making  their  appearance.  1 
lost  no  time  in  changing  to  a little 
yellow  cranefly,  and  the  trout 
took  it  quietly  and  with  confidence. 
My  best  brown  of  the  day  took  the 
fly  so  imperceptibly  that  I wasn’t 
aware  of  the  rise  until  I realized  my 


4.  For  wings,  cut  a small  bunch  of  hair 
from  a bleached  deer  mask,  and  even  the 
tips.  With  the  tips  nearly  reaching  the 
abdomen’s  end,  bind  the  hair  with  several 
firm  turns.  Then  separate  the  hair  with  a 
needle  into  two  equal  halves,  and  bind 
them  with  criss-cross  turns.  Trim  the 
excess  hair  butts.  Apply  a drop  of  lacquer 
to  the  base  of  each  wing,  and  when 
partially  dry,  squeeze  them  flat  with 
tweezers. 


5.  Select  a stiff  ginger  hackle  with 
barbules  twice  as  long  as  the  hook 
gap.  Strip  off  the  lower  webby 
barbs,  and  tie  it  in  by  its  stem  in 
front  of  the  wings  with  the  hackle's 
dull  side  facing  the  hook  eye. 


line  was  moving  straight  across- 
stream! 

1 have  since  used  the  little 
yellow  cranefly  on  a variety  of 
streams — both  limestone  and 
freestone  -and  it  has  been  a 
valuable  addition  to  my  fly  box. 
The  naturals  seem  to  be  more 
prevalent  during  May  and  June, 
but  I have  seen  individual 
specimens,  mainly  egg-laying,  later 
in  the  summer.  1 have  also  used  the 
pattern  with  success  when  no 
craneflies  were  in  evidence.  I 
suspect  it  is  taken  at  times  for 
some  of  the  larger  Chironomids, 
which  present  a similar  light 
pattern. 

In  the  May,  1982.  A ngler  column 
(“A  Cranefly  Larva”)  1 minimized 
the  importance  of  cranefly  pupae 
and  adults.  With  this  attitude  I had 
“gone  along  with  the  crowd," 
referring  of  course  to  the  larger 
species  best  known  to  most  anglers. 
For  this  I apologize  to  our  readers; 
in  light  of  subsequent  experiences. 

1 must  sav  that  the  little  craneflies 
may  indeed  appear  in  numbers 
rivaling  those  of  mayfly  and  caddis 
hatches,  and  are  often  equally 
challenging  to  the  fly  fisher.  That's 
evidently  been  a well-kept  secret.  ■ 


6.  Wind  the  hackle  in  close  turns, 
and  tie  it  off  behind  the  eye, 
allowing  space  for  the  head.  Trim 
off  the  excess  hackle  tip,  whip 
finish,  and  cut  the  thread.  Then 
coat  the  head  with  orange  lacquer, 
and  when  it's  dry,  finish  with  clear 
head  cement. 


■> 


ANGLER’S  CURRENTS 

The  LAW  And  YOU 


Poachers  apprehended 

In  the  evening  of  last  April  13, 
two  people  who  were  poaching 
trout  at  Montgomery  County’s 
Skippack  Creek  were  surprised  by 
Waterways  Patrolman  Guy  A. 
Bowersox,  Deputy  Waterways 
Patrolman  Harry  Stewart, 
Pennsylvania  State  Police  Officer 
Gary  Fry,  and  Evansburg  State 
Park  Ranger  Michael  Lajcsak. 

The  appearance  of  the  officers 
surprised  the  subjects,  and  they 
resisted.  According  to  the  assault 


report  filed  by  Waterways 
Patrolman  Bowersox,  one  assailant 
suffered  from  a headache  and  had 
damage  to  personal  property, 
which  included  a crushed  closed- 
face  reel,  a crushed  headlamp,  and 
minor  scratches  to  his  glasses. 

On  the  lighter  side  of  the  report, 
“The  subject’s  head  did  enter  upon 
a rock”  during  the  scuffle,  and  the 
crushed  headlamp  was  “still 
attached  to  his  head.” 

When  the  assailants  were 
subdued,  they  faced  the  more 
serious  business  of  assuming 
responsibility  for  their  actions.  The 


subjects  were  explained  the 
violations  in  the  state  police 
cruiser,  and  both  desired  to  settle 
the  charges  voluntarily— and 
peacefully — by  mail-in 
acknowledgements.  The  charges 
included  interference,  littering, 
fishing  closed  trout  water,  and 
possession  of  trout  during  closed 
season.  The  fines  totaled  $185. 

The  report  concludes,  “When  the 
subject  left  us,  he  was  in  deep  tears 
and  sobbing  because  of  the  fines.” 
These  two  fisherman  surely  have 
learned  that  poaching  does  not 
pay. 


Float  Fishing  Seminar 

Here’s  a chance  for  the  angler  who’s  interested  in  learning  about 
float  fishing  to  take  part  in  a float  fishing  seminar  on  the  Juniata 
River.  This  instructional  program  will  be  held  Saturday,  October  16, 
(rain  date,  October  23)  at  the  Muskrat  Spring  Access  beginning  at 
9:00  a.m. 

Fish  Commission  field  officers  will  present  a program  on  how, 
when,  and  where  to  fish  the  Juniata,  the  best  lures  and  techniques  to 
try,  plus  boating  safety  tips. 

We’ll  then  put  you  in  a canoe  for  a four-mile  float  trip,  and  give 
you  an  opportunity  to  catch  smallmouth  bass,  catfish,  panfish,  and 
perhaps  even  a trophy  musky. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  float,  we'll  show  you  how  to  prepare  and 
cook  your  catch. 

Reservations  will  be  on  a first-come,  first-served  basis  at  the  cost 
of  $20.00  per  person,  and  will  be  limited  to  25  people. 

You  can’t  beat  the  price.  Just  fill  out  the  form  below  and  send  it 
along  with  a check  or  money  order  for  $20.00  payable  to  the 
Pennsylvania  Fish  Commission.  We'll  send  you  a letter  with 
additional  information  that  includes  directions,  where  to  find 
lodging,  etc. 


Name 

Address  

Phone  Number Age 

Approximately  how  long  have  you  been  fishing?  

Send  to:  Juniata  Float  Trip,  Office  of  Information,  P.O.  Box 
1673,  Harrisburg,  PA  17120. 


Wanted: 

Ice  Fishing  Information 


Ice  fishing  may  be  far  from  your 
mind  now,  but  before  you  know  it, 
ten-inch  ice  on  your  favorite 
waterway  will  be  luring  you  to  try 
your  luck. 

Pennsylvania  Angler  wants  ice 
fishermen  to  get  the  most  for  their 
ice  fishing  time  and  money,  so 
we’re  going  to  publish  tips  on 
anything  and  everything  concerned 
with  ice  fishing:  how-to  hints, 
when-to  ideas,  how  to  find  the  best 
spots  on  a waterway,  tackle  tips, 
suggestions  on  rigging  baits, 
pointers  on  staying  warm  and  dry, 
creeling  ideas,  beginners’  material, 
and  technically  advanced 
information — hints,  tips,  and 
suggestions  that  work  for  you — all 
geared  to  helping  ice  fishermen 
catch  more  fish  and  enjoy  their 
sport  more. 

We  can’t  pay  for  your  ideas,  but 
we’ll  print  your  name  with  each 
idea  we  publish.  Send  your  tip  in 
50  words  or  less — the  more  concise, 
the  better — to  Ice  Fishing  Tips, 
Pennsylvania  Angler , P.O.  Box 
1673,  Harrisburg,  PA  17120. 
Postcards  are  preferred,  and  the 
deadline  is  September  27. 
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Book  Review 

Fly  Fishing  for  Panfish 

Scientific  Angler/ 3 M,  Department  A,  Box  33984A.  St.  Paul,  MS 
55 133.' $2.50 

Fly  Fishing  for  Panfish  is  a practical  guide  to  fishing  with  the  long  rod  for  a 
number  of  fish  species.  The  bluegill  is  heavily  covered,  and  should  interest  the 
Keystone  State  angler,  especially  with  opportunities  in  his  own  backyard.  This 
book,  however,  goes  even  further.  The  white  bass  and  the  crappie  are  discussed, 
as  are  walleyes  and  northern  pike.  Contrary  to  popular  belief,  all  are  susceptible 
to  the  fly  rod. 

The  publication  is  authoritative  and  hard  hitting,  describing  fly  rods,  reels,  and 
line  in  detail.  For  the  angler  interested  in  expanding  his  fishing  opportunities  with 
a fly  rod.  Flyfishing  for  Panfish  is  a good  choice — and  the  price  isn’t  bad, 
either. — Dave  Wolf 


Af 

Scientific  A' 


Spinning  for  Trout 

Boh  Gooch,  Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  597  Fifth  Avenue, 

New  York,  NY  10017.  $14.95 

Finally,  a book  on  trout  dedicated  to  the  art  of  spin  fishing.  Spinning  For  Trout  fills 
the  void  that  exists  because  of  the  abundance  of  fly  fishing  literature  on  this  subject. 

Gooch  takes  you  step-by-step  through  the  basics  of  spin  fishing  for  trout,  through 
each  species  and  environs  in  which  they  might  be  found.  There  is  a chapter  on  river 
fishing,  one  on  streams,  another  on  lakes,  and  even  one  on  ponds. 

Spinning  For  Trout  should  be  widely  accepted,  simply  because  there  are  many  more 
spin  fishermen  out  there  than  there  are  fly  fishermen.  Chapters  on  bait  are  included,  so 
the  majority  of  anglers  can  relate. 

If  there  is  one  thing  wrong  with  the  book,  it  is  that  Gooch  makes  a backhanded 
apology  in  the  preface,  explaining  that  he  too  enjoys  taking  fish  on  a fly  rod,  perhaps 
so  that  he  is  not  excluded  from  the  fly  fishing  fraternity.  This  is  unneeded  baggage, 
although  he  pulls  up  the  slack  with  his  expertise  on  spin  fishing. — Dave  Wolf 


Clarion  River  Project 

The  Western  Pennsylvania 
Conservancy  has  begun  a major 
land  acquisition  program  to  protect 
a 40-mile-long  corridor  of  the 
Clarion  River  from  Ridgway  in  Elk 
County  to  Piney  Dam  Reservoir  in 
Clarion  County. 

The  Conservancy  has  so  far 
purchased  over  4.800  acres  of 
hillside  and  shoreline  property. 

This  land,  combined  with  other 
public  lands  such  as  state  parks, 
game  lands,  and  forests,  now  offers 
protection  to  over  18  miles  of  the 
Clarion  River  corridor.  The 
Conservancy  plans  to  continue 
acquiring  land  until  the  entire  40- 
mile  corridor  is  protected. 


Angler 

Citation 

Pennsylvania  Angler , the  Fish 
Commission’s  official  publication, 
has  received  a citation  from  the 
Pennsylvania  House  of 
Representatives  for  reaching  its 
fiftieth  year  as  a prestigious, 
successful  publication. 

Known  as  “the  voice  of  the  Fish 
Commission,”  the  Angler  began 
quite  modestly  50  years  ago  as  a 
seven-page  publication,  and  under 
a handful  of  editors,  each  adding 
his  thoughts  and  Hair,  became  a 
well-rounded,  respected  magazine. 


Green  to  NWF  Board 

Leonard  A.  Green,  past  president 
of  the  Pennsylvania  Fish 
Commission  and  currently  a 
Commissioner,  has  been  elected  to 
the  Board  of  Directors  of  the 
National  Wildlife  Federation. 

Green  will  represent  Region  III, 
which  encompasses  Ohio.  New 
York,  New  Jersey.  Maryland,  and 
Pennsylvania. 


Head  of  public  relations  and 
public  affairs  for  the  United 
Telephone  System  Eastern  Group. 
Leonard  Green  serves  many 
organizations.  He  has  served  as  the 
president  of  the  Federation  of 
Sportsmen’s  Clubs,  president  of  the 
Federation’s  Endowment 
Foundation,  president  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Forestry  Association, 
member  of  the  Citizen’s  Advisory 
Council,  member  of  DER’s 


Environmental  Quality  Board,  life 
member  of  the  National  Wildlife 
Federation,  and  life  member  of  the 
National  Rifle  Association. 

Last  year  Mr.  Green  was 
inducted  into  the  Pennsylvania 
Federation  of  Sportsmen’s  Club’s 
Hall  of  Fame.  Mr.  Green’s 
commitment  to  conservation  is  an 
ambitious,  certainly  admirable 
undertaking. 


Anglers  Notebook 


By  Richard  F.  Williamson 


Small  crayfish  are  excellent  baits 
for  smallmouth  bass.  Crayfish  also 
make  good  bait  for  big  trout. 


Smallmouth  bass  are  smart  and 
suspicious,  so  use  long,  fine  leaders 
while  fishing  for  them  with  dry 
flies,  wets,  nymphs,  and  small 
streamers. 
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Any  lure  that  imitates  an  injured 
minnow  must  be  made  to  look  like 
one.  It  should  rise  and  fall  in  the 
water,  flutter  and  struggle,  and 
sometimes  float  without  any  action 
imparted  to  it  at  all. 


Calm  water  is  best  for  bass 
bugging.  There  can  be  just  a hint 
of  riffle  on  the  surface,  but  a stiff 
breeze  makes  casting  a wind- 
resistant  bug  difficult,  and  the  lure 
cannot  be  worked  properly  on 
wind-stirred  water. 


Casting  for  northern  pike  with 
large  spoons  and  spinners  calls  for 
a stout  rod  and  line  of  at  least  20- 
pound  test. 


Bass,  pike,  and  pickerel  readily 
take  chubs,  shiners,  and  suckers  for 
a practical  reason.  These  baits  do 
not  have  spiny  fins  that  make  them 
hard  to  swallow. 


Braided  nylon  has  certain 
advantages  over  monofilament  line 
on  casting  reels.  Because  it  is  limp, 
it  is  much  less  likely  to  cause 
backlashes.  It  also  has 
disadvantages.  It’s  more  likely  to 
suffer  abrasions,  and  it  absorbs 
more  water  than  monofilament 
line. 
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MAIL 


I would  like  to  pass  on  a 
suggestion  concerning  an 
oncoming  thunderstorm  to 
anyone  in  a boat.  The  gadget  is 
simple.  It  is  a plain  radio  tuned  to 
the  AM  frequency.  I guess  people 
have  noticed  that  an  oncoming 
storm  produces  static  on  the 
radio  everytime  lightning  strikes, 
so  if  you  are  in  a boat  and  hear 
static  on  your  radio  everytime 
lightning  strikes  somewhere,  it’s 
time  to  head  for  shore. 

The  storm  could  be  miles  away, 
but  it  could  give  you  ample  time 
to  head  for  safety. 

Michael  Hulpa 
Canonsburg.  PA 

I just  finished  reading  the  July 
1982,  issue  of  Pennsylvania 
Angler.  There  were  many  articles 
I liked  and  found  most 
informative. 

I found  myself  in  agreement 
with  the  article  “Go  Deep  on  Dog 
Days”  by  Jim  Bashline.  I went 
deep  and  found  some  nice-sized 
walleyes.  I find  his  idea  of  the 
rigging  with  the  slip  sinkers  most 
interesting,  but  where  exactly  do 
you  put  the  sliding  sinker?  1 
would  like  to  try  this  technique. 

Daniel  J.  Loechner 
Export.  PA 


I would  like  to  be  a future  fish 
commissioner  of  Pennsylvania.  1 
am  a great  admirer  of  the  Angler , 
and  1 read  every  copy.  My  name 
is  Jeff  Dolmajer.  I am  12  years 
old.  Please  send  me  some 
information  about  being  a future 
fish  commissioner.  Thank  you  for 
reading  my  letter.  How'  old 
should  I be  before  1 can  become  a 
fish  commissioner? 

Jeff  Dolmajer 
Brackenridge,  PA 


Dear  Mr.  Hulpa: 

Thank  you  for  the  boating  safety  tip  on  detection  of  approaching  storms.  Many 
enjoyable  outings  have  indeed  turned  into  dangerous  situations  because  the  onset 
of  a thunderstorm  is  so  unpredictable.  Your  suggestion  is  appreciated,  and  \u*  will 
share  the  idea  with  other  boaters. 

\Ve  are  always  open  for  suggestions  on  how  to  improve  boating  safety 
awareness,  and  we  welcome  comments  such  as  yours. 

Virgil  H.  Chambers 
Boating  Education  Specialist 


Rummer 

STORMS 
CAN  H IT  r 
SUDDENLY/ 


Dear  Mr.  Loechner: 

Thank  you  for  your  letter.  We’re  glad  to  hear  you  found  success  using  the  ideas 
in  Jim  Bashline’s  article. 

When  you  put  your  tackle  and  rig  together,  after  threading  your  line  through 
the  rod  guides,  place  the  bullet-head  slip  sinker  on  your  line,  and  then  tie  on  a 
hook.  Then,  when  you  want  to  crimp  the  splitshot  on  the  line,  push  the  slip  sinker 
back  up  the  line,  out  of  the  way.  In  addition,  put  the  slip  sinker  on  so  that  the 
cupped  end  faces  the  splitshop.  In  this  way,  the  splitshot  can  move  snugh  against 
the  sinker  when  you  hook  a fish,  and  the  line  is  less  likely  to  break. 

When  you  fish  this  way  with  spinning  gear,  leave  the  bail  on  your  reel  open. 
When  you  get  a strike,  your  line  will  start  moving  out,  and  you  can  then  engage 
the  reel  and  strike. 

We  wish  you  success  in  trying  this  method,  and  hope  you  continue  to  enjo\ 

Pennsylvania  Angler. 


Dear  Jeff: 

Thank  you  for  your  letter  and  your  interest  in  working  for  the  Pennsylvania 
Fish  Commission.  We  are  pleased  that  you  like  to  read  Pennsylvania  Angler. 

We  are  sending  you  some  publications  that  describe  the  various  jobs  performed 
by  our  employees.  Generally,  you  must  be  a high  school  graduate  for  some 
positions,  but  others,  which  are  more  technical,  require  college  degrees. 

We  hope  someday  your  wish  comes  true  and  that  you  will  be  working  for  us  in 
providing  the  citizens  of  Pennsylvania  with  good  fishing  and  boating 
opportunities. 


Stephen  B.  Ulsh 
Information  Specialist 
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THE  STRIPER  HYBRID  BASS 


BY  FRED  GUAFP>(NEEF 

HYBRID  BASS,  A CROSS  BE- 
TWEEN A FEMALE  FRESH- 
WATER WHITE  BASS  AND  A 
MALE  SALTWATER  STRIPED 
BASS  BRINGS  NEW  LIFE  TO 
DEPLETED  LAKES.  IT  INHABITS 
BLACK  BASS  COVER  PACKING 
AS  MUCH  POWER  .FOOD  AND 
FI6HT  PER  POUND.  THEY  0 
ARE  IN 
ALL  YEAR 
ROUND. 


15" 
DAILY 
LIMIT  2. 


WHITE  BASS,  NATIVE  TO 
THE  STATE,  ARE  A NO-UMIT 
PANFISH  GAINING  GAME- 
FISH  STATUS  WHEN 
CROSSED  WITH  STRIPERS/ 
THEY  ACTUALLY  BELONG  TO 
THE  SALTWATER  SEA  BASS 
FAMILY  AND  ARE 
RELATED 
TO  THE 
STRIPED^ 

BASS. 

1 TO  2. 

LBS, 

STRIPED 
BASS, 

HIGHLY  PRIZED  SALT- 
WATER FISH, HAVE  BEEN 
SUCCESSFULLY  INTRODUCED 
INTO  LAKES... 


V 


feY;' 


...AND 
IMPOUND- 
MENTS. IT  IS 
PROTECTED  BY 
THE  SAME  RULES  AS 
ITS  HYBRID  OFFSPRING-  , 

State  record 

22  LB.  4 OZ.BY 
CARL  GRUBB  \CE- 
FISHING  RAYSTOWN 
LAKE  ON  MARCH  1, 


Survey  Results 


The  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  of 
the  U.S.  Department  of  the 
Interior  conducted  a national 
survey  of  fishing,  hunting,  and 
wildlife -associated  recreation  in 
1980.  Here  are  some  of  the 
preliminary  results: 

•Nearly  100  million  Americans 
engaged  in  some  form  of  wildlife- 
associated  recreation  and  spent 
almost  $40  billion  to  pursue  their 
favorite  sports  and  enjoy  their 
outdoor  hobbies. 

•More  than  42  million  Americans 
aged  16  and  older  fished  in  1980. 
•The  typical  adult  American 
fisherman  is  likely  to  be  male 
(71%).  under  age  35  (52%).  earn 
less  than  $30,000  annually  (71%). 
and  live  in  a rural  area  or  town 
under  50.000  population  (76%). 


ANGLERS  . . . EDUCATORS . . . 

Here’s  a handy  reference  to  the  wide  variety  of  fish 
found  in  Pennsylvania  waters.  With  illustrations  by 
Ned  Smith  and  printed  in  full  color,  the  book  includes 
a short  narrative  about  each  species.  More  than  40  fish 
are  illustrated  and  discussed.  Cost  by  mail,  $1.75. 


Pennsylvania 

cishes 


SPORTSMEN  . . . CONSERVATIONISTS  . . 

Clean  water  is  everybody’s  concern.  Show  you  care 
and  urge  others  to  care,  also.  Wear  this  embroidered 
emblem  proudly  . . . “Polluted  Water  Is  Nothing  To 
Smile  About.”  In  four  colors,  the  patch  measures  2%" 
x 4".  By  mail,  cost  is  $1.50. 
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National  Park  Service  Map 

The  National  Park  Service  has 
published  an  up-to-date  map  of  the 
National  Wild  and  Scenic  Rivers 
System.  The  map  displays  in  color 
code  the  61  existing  components  of 
the  national  system,  rivers  for  which 
formal  studies  have  been  completed, 
and  rivers  that  are  currently  being 
studied  for  possible  designation. 

Write  to  the  National  Park  Service, 
Division  of  Rivers  and  Trails, 
Washington,  D.C.  20240. 


To  order,  send  your  check  or  money 
order  payable  to  the  Pennsylvania 
Fish  Commission  to: 

Publications  Section 
Pennsylvania  Fish  Commission 
Box  1673 

Harrisburg,  PA  17120 

Name  


POLLUTED  WATER 
IS  NOTHING 


Address 


City 


State 


Zip 


Book 

Patch 


,@  SI. 75 
_ @ $1.50 


Total  $ . 
Total  $ _ 


check  □ : M.O.  □ Enclosed 


Grand  Total  $ 


The  anchor  rode,  the  line  and 
any  other  gear  that  lie  between  a 


Boating 


by  Virgil  Chambers 


Many  enjoyable  fishing  and 
boating  ventures  have  ended  in 
despair  because  the  boater  has 
improperly  used  anchor  ground 
tackle.  For  years,  anchors  were 
limited  to  relatively  few  types. 
However,  improved  variations  of 
each  type  appeared  with  radically 
new  designs,  which  w'ere  based  on 
holding  power  instead  of  weight.  In 
fact,  weight  has  very  little  to  do 
with  the  successful  use  of  an 
anchor. 

The  holding  power  of  a modern 
anchor  depends  strictly  on  its 
design,  and  is  proportional  to  the 
area  of  the  flukes  and  the  depth  to 
which  they  are  buried  in  the 
bottom.  The  size  and  weight  of 
your  anchor  should  increase  as  the 
anticipated  boat  loads  increase. 
Bigger  anchors  provide  more  fluke 
area,  which  overcomes  stresses  with 
heavier  loads.  Nevertheless,  a 500- 
pound  concrete  block,  unless  it  is 
completely  buried  in  silt,  has  no 
more  holding  power  than  a 4- 
pound  Danforth-type  anchor. 

Obviously,  that  four-pounder 
wouldn’t  hold  an  inner  tube  if  the 
anchor  line  came  up  vertically  from 
the  bottom;  but  properly  set  and 
with  the  right  amount  of  line  in 
proportion  to  the  water  depth,  even 
this  small  anchor  has  a holding 
power  of  230  pounds  in  soft  mud 
and  1,600  pounds  in  hard  sand. 

Line  and  scope 

The  anchor  line  is  a controlling 
factor  in  an  anchoring  system.  It  is 
important  to  understand  scope 


anchor  line  tends  to  exert  a 
horizontal  pull  instead  of  a vertical 
pull,  and  helps  the  anchor  dig  in. 
For  optimum  performance,  the  line 
should  lead  away  from  the  anchor 
at  an  angle  of  not  more  than  80 
degrees  from  the  bottom,  which 
works  out  to  a scope  of  7:1  in 
shallow'  water,  where  there  is  little 
sag  in  the  line. 

The  characteristics  of  the  bottom 
also  affect  the  holding  capabilities 
of  the  anchor.  A sandy  or  silt 
bottom  offers  the  best  ground.  The 
hooking-type  anchors  perform  best 
in  this  type  of  bottom.  At  the  two 
opposite  ends  of  the  spectrum, 
anchoring  in  soft-mud  bottoms  and 
rocky  bottoms  is  usually  difficult. 
The  soft-mud  bottom  lacks  the 
gripping  power,  and  rocky  bottoms 
frequently  prevent  an  anchor  from 
getting  a good  hold  on  anything 
except  an  occasional  crevice. 
Anchoring  in  grassy  or  weedy 
bottoms  is  not  difficult,  but  to  hold 
an  anchor  in  a weedy  bottom,  the 
flukes  must  get  through  the  weeds- 
into  the  bottom  to  get  a firm  hold. 
This  may  require  some  initial 
adjustment  to  get  a solid  grip  on 


boat  and  her  anchor,  should  be 
selected  as  carefully  as  the  anchor. 
Specific  conditions  of  use  and 
maximum  anticipated  loads  should 
be  carefully  considered.  The  rode 
should  prevent  sudden  shock  from 
wind  drag,  current  drag,  and  wave 
action.  Elasticity  of  the  rode  is  of 
utmost  importance. 

Actually,  it  is  possible  to 
eliminate  much  of  the  shock  load 
through  proper  rode  design.  For 
instance,  nylon  line,  connected  to 
the  anchor  by  a short  (3-4  feet) 
piece  of  chain,  lowers  the  angle  of 
pull  at  the  anchor.  Along  w'ith 
adequate  scope,  these  elements  are 
important  in  an  effective  ground 
tackle  system. 

Finally,  the  essence  of  successful 
anchoring  is  to  stay  put  without 
dragging.  To  accomplish  this,  the 
boater  should  learn  to  use  the 
proper  gear.  ■ 


Virgil  Chambers  is  a Fish 
Commission  Boating  Education 
Specialist. 


The  Pennsylvania  Fish  Commission  has  available  boating  pamphlets  and 
booklets  that  cover  subjects  such  as  Boat  Trailering,  Boating  Guide  to  \ 
Pennsylvania  Waters.  Sailing  in  Pennsylvania,  and  Sportsmen  and  Small  Boats. 
For  a complete  list  of  fishing,  boating,  and  conservation  publications,  and 
ordering  information,  w’rite  to  the  Publications  Section  of  the  Pennsylvania  Fish  ] 
Commission  at  P.O.  Box  1673.  Harrisburg,  PA  17120. 
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A cross  between  a musky  and  a 
northern  pike  produces  a tiger 
musky — one  of  Pennsylvania's 
most  highly-prized  gamefishes. 


by  Steve  Ulsh 


1 1 probably  never  enters  the  mind 
of  a musky  angler  who  has  just 
finished  bringing  a trophy  to  bay  that 
the  early  stages  of  his  success  prob- 
ably started  one  quiet,  fall  morning 
when  a lone  fish  culturist  pulled  his 
pickup  truck  out  of  one  of  the  Fish 
Commission’s  distribution  facilities 
and  headed  out  on  an  assignment  to 
stock  muskellunge. 

Unlike  trout  stocking,  which  often 
involves  newspaper  announcements, 
long  lines  of  accompanying  auto- 
mobiles, and  in  some  instances.  State 
Police  assistance  in  traffic  control,  a 
fall  musky  stocking  usually  is 
accomplished  by  two  men:  the  local 
waterways  patrolman  and  the 
delivering  fish  culturist.  They  meet, 
decide  how  many  stops  to  make,  and 


go  about  their  work  without  fanfare 
or  notoriety. 

Native  musky 

The  original  range  of  the  muskel- 
lunge in  Pennsylvania  centered  in  the 
Northwest  corner  of  the  Common- 
wealth. namely  the  Upper  Allegheny 
River  Basin  and  l.ake  Erie  and  its 
tributaries. 

In  December,  1932,  the  first  issue 
of  Pennsylvania  Angler  reported  big 
muskies  taken  from  French  Creek 
and  Sandy  Lake,  the  latter  located 
in  Mercer  County. 

Hatchery  propagation 

Hatchery  propagation  of  muskel- 
lunge began  in  the  United  States  in 
the  1800s.  The  first  recorded  stocking 
of  muskellunge  in  Pennsylvania  was 
in  1894,  when  15  large  muskellunge 


were  stocked  from  the  Corry  (then 
Western)  Hatchery.  Later  stockings 
in  1896  and  1897  involved  91,000 
muskellunge  fry,  which  were  released 
into  waters  that  already  contained 
muskellunge  populations. 

In  1953,  the  first  attempts  to 
expand  the  musky’s  range  beyond  its 
original  habitat  were  made  by  the 
Pennsylvania  Fish  Commission, 
when  musky  fry  were  introduced  into 
newly  constructed  Commission  lakes 
and  those  owned  by  the  Department 
of  Forests  and  Waters  (now  part  of 
DER). 

Muskellunge  culture  was  plagued 
with  high  egg  and  fry  losses  until  the 
mid  1960s.  By  then,  the  success  in 
hatching  muskellunge  eggs  had  risen 
from  five  to  over  80%,  and  fry-to- 
fingerling  survival  had  risen  to  90%. 
This  success  was  the  result  of  a 
cooperative  effort  by  the  Commis- 
sion’s research  and  propagation 
personnel. 

The  big  breakthrough  came  in 
1968,  when  over  one  million  musky 
fry  and  fingerlings  were  released  in 
lakes,  rivers,  and  streams  of  41 
counties.  Since  then,  over  6.5  million 
purebred  and  tiger  muskellunge  have 
been  stocked  in  Pennsylvania  waters. 


Sieve  Ulsh  is  a Fish  Commission 
Information  Specialist. 


Musky  Catches  of  1982 

Angler 

Weight 

Length 

Location 

Bait 

Clair  C.  Solt 

28 '/r  lbs. 

48  inches 

Belt/ville  Lake 

Minnow 

Edward  S.  Johnson 

361/2  lbs. 

50  1/16  in. 

Kin7ua  Dam 

Sucker 

Mark  E.  Heeter 

42  lbs. 

52  inches 

Eaton  Res. 

Panther  Martin 

Timothy  P.  Bavhurst 

30  lbs. 

50  inches 

Eaton  Res. 

Creek  chub 

Mark  Errico 

3 1 lbs.  4 o/. 

48  inches 

Conneaut  lake 

Homemade 

Mark  Zele/nick 

28  lbs. 

48  inches 

Marsh  Creek 

Blue  gill 

Jack  Bell 

42  lbs.  9 07. 

51  7/8  in. 

Allegheny  Res. 

Jig  & Pig 

Joe  Alberts 

28  lbs. 

48  inches 

Pymatuning  l.ake 

Creek  chub 

Chance  Elake 

35  lbs. 

49  inches 

Susquehanna  R., 
WB 

Chub 
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Culture  care 

The  life  of  a Commission-bred 
muskellunge  begins  in  late  April  or 
early  May  when  fish  culturists  collect 
brood  muskellunge  and  northern 
pike  for  egg  and  sperm  taking. 
Specially  constructed  trap  nets  are 
placed  in  the  sanctuary  waters  of  the 
Linesville  Fish  Cultural  Station. 
These  nets  yield  big  male  and  female 
muskies,  while  nets  placed  in  other 
nearby  lakes  capture  the  northern 
pike,  which  is  needed  in  tiger 
muskellunge  culture. 

After  the  brood  fish  are  captured, 
they  are  taken  inside  spawning  areas 
where  milt  and  eggs  from  male  and 
female  are  mixed  to  ensure  fertiliza- 
tion. The  tiger  muskellunge  (a 
norlunge  in  New  York)  is  obtained  by 
crossing  a muskellunge  with  a 
northern  pike. 

Fertilized  eggs  are  then  placed  in 
hatching  jars  at  Linesville,  Tionesta. 
Union  City,  Huntsdale,  and  Pleasant 
Mount  fish  cultural  stations.  If  water 
temperature  remains  at  55  degrees, 
the  young  muskies  usually  hatch  in 
about  15  days. 

Different  diets 

At  this  stage  in  their  lives,  the  care 
and  feeding  of  purebreds  and  tigers 
begins  to  contrast  sharply.  Purebreds 


are  fed  brine  shrimp,  daphnae,  and 
live  minnows;  while  tigers  are  given  a 
commercially  prepared  food  that 
consist  of  fish  meal,  dried  blood, 
flour,  brewers  yeast,  and  pre-mixed 
vitamins.  Tigers  are  kept  indoors  in 
relatively  confined  spaces  and 
watched  closely  by  fish  culturists. 
Purebreds  are  given  the  freedom  of 
outside  raceways  and  left  to  do  most 
of  their  own  foraging. 


Over  6.5  million  H 
muskies  have  been  I 
stocked  in  B 

Pennsylvania  I 
waterways.  B 

Distribution 

By  late  August,  the  young  fish  have 
obtained  or  exceeded  the  six-inch 
length  required  for  stocking,  and  the 
distribution  process  begins.  Fish  are 
stocked  in  August  and  September  for 
two  reasons:  first,  a large  amount  of 
forage  fish  is  available,  and  second, 
the  six-inch-plus  length  gives  the 
young  muskies  a better  chance  of 
surviving  predation  by  other  game- 
fishes. 


Once  on  their  own,  the  young  fish 
usually  grow  rapidly,  attaining 
lengths  from  16  to  24  inches  in  their 
first  year.  Succeeding  years  usually 
show'  a decreased  growth  rate,  but  on 
the  average,  a three-year-old  fish  will 
exceed  30  inches. 

Up-to-date  plans 

T his  year  the  commission  plans  to 
stock  approximately  100.000  tiger 
and  80,000  purebred  muskies  and 
fingerlings  in  rivers  and  lakes 
throughout  Pennsylvania. 

It’s  a long  way  and  many  years 
from  a tiny  egg  in  Linesville  to  a 
mighty  muskellunge,  shaking  a lure 
to  a fare-thee-well  in  the  Delaware. 
Juniata,  and  Susquehanna  Rivers, 
and  Kinzua.  Ravstown.  and  Con- 
neaut  Lakes.  Many  hours  have  been 
spent  in  research  labs,  fisheries 
seminars,  and  hatchery  operations, 
but  the  effort  is  worthwhile.  Muskies 
can  now  be  caught  statewide,  and 
they’re  available  to  all  anglers. 

In  your  travels  this  fall,  if  you  see  a 
Commission  stocking  truck  traveling 
one  of  Pennsylvania’s  roads,  chances 
are  it’s  headed  for  a meeting  with  a 
district  waterways  patrolman.  Its 
cargo  will  be  released  in  an  effort  to 
provide  a Pennsylvania  angler  with  a 
thrill  someday  of  catching  a trophy 
muskellunge.  ■ 
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The  Aerial  Acrobat 


The  rainbow  trout,  Salma  gainlneri , is  one  of  the  five 
most  popular  sportfishes  in  North  America.  It  can  be 
identified  by  a broad  band  of  purplish  red  that  extends 
along  the  sides  from  head  to  tail,  with  a bluish  or  olive 
color  above  the  lateral  line  brightening  into  silvery  green 
on  the  lower  sides.  It  also  has  a profuse  sprinkling  of 
small,  dark  spots  on  the  dorsal  fin,  caudal  fin  (tail),  and 
sides. 

A foreigner  to  Pennsylvania  (its  original  range  extended 
along  the  West  Coast  from  Alaska  to  northern  Mexico), 
the  rainbow  was  brought  to  Pennsylvania  in  the  early 
1880s.  Through  intensive  fish  husbandry,  strains  of 
rainbows  have  been  developed  that  offer  a trout  quite 
adapted  to  fish  culture  on  a large  scale.  The  Commission’s 
stocking  programs  place  rainbows  in  all  67  counties.  In 
1981,  over  2 million  rainbows,  approximately  15  months 
old  and  averaging  better  than  9 inches,  were  stocked  by 
the  Commission,  while  another  250,000  were  stocked  by 
sportsmen’s  groups  in  the  Commission’s  Cooperative 
Nursery  Program.  About  500,000  fingerlings  were  stocked 
by  the  Commission  in  select  waters  where  good  survival  is 
anticipated. 

Stocked  rainbows,  less  naive  than  brook  trout  but  easier 
to  catch  than  brown  trout,  are  usually  found  in  the  swift- 
flowing sections  of  streams  along  the  edge  of  strong 
currents,  the  head  of  rapids,  and  where  logs  or  boulders 
create  turbulent  areas.  In  most  stocked  lakes,  rainbows  can 
be  found  at  just  about  any  depth  until  water  temperatures 
start  to  warm.  As  temperatures  rise  into  the  70s,  the  trout 
seek  deeper,  cooler  water,  spring  seeps,  and  cool 
tributaries. 

Favorite  baits  for  rainbows  may  approach  the  bizarre— 
a wide  variety  of  items  and  concoctions  from  colored 
marshmallows  to  spinners  with  exotic  feathers  and  natural 
aquatic  life  (including  even  leeches).  Analyses  of  rainbow 
stomachs  have  turned  up  pieces  of  plants,  pebbles,  sticks, 
and  even  cigarette  butts,  in  addition  to  natural  foods. 

In  contrast  to  the  stocked  variety  known  so  well  to  many 
anglers,  the  Keystone  State  is  also  fortunate  to  have 
populations  of  wild  rainbow  trout.  Reproducing 
populations  exist  in  some  tributaries  to  Lake  Erie  and  the 
upper  Delaware  River.  Also,  a few  limestone  streams  in 
the  Cumberland  Valley  and  a scattering  of  small 
headwater  mountain  streams  throughout  the 
Commonwealth  support  natural  reproduction  of  rainbows. 

In  the  fall  or  spring,  depending  on  the  individual 


This  article  was  prepared  by  the  Commission's  Fisheries 
Management  Section. 


population  or  strain,  and  when  water  temperatures  are  in 
the  50-to-60-degree  range,  a female  rainbow  will  find  a bed 
of  fine  gravel,  usually  in  a riffle  above  a pool.  She  uses  her 
tail  and  the  stream’s  current  to  excavate  a cavity  or 
“redd,”  where  eggs  will  be  deposited  and  covered.  Moving 
over  the  redd,  the  female,  accompanied  by  one  or  more 
males,  releases  several  hundred  eggs  that  are  fertilized  by 
the  male’s  milt.  The  pink  to  orange  eggs,  about  .15-inch  in 
diameter,  are  slightly  heavier  than  water  and  sink  into  the 
redd.  The  female,  either  to  complete  the  act  of  spawning 
or  to  repeat  the  ritual,  swims  upstream  a short  distance 
and  digs  another  redd.  The  current  then  carries  some  fine 
stones  and  gravel  into  the  first  redd  as  a protective 
covering.  Water  flowing  over  and  through  the  redd 
replenishes  oxygen  and  carries  away  waste  from  the 
developing  embryos.  It  also  prevents  silt  from 
accumulating  on  the  eggs.  A covering  of  silt  could  doom 
the  eggs  to  suffocation. 

Depending  on  water  temperatures,  the  eggs  hatch  in  4 to 
7 weeks.  The  recently  hatched  trout,  or  alevins,  take  3 to  7 
days  to  absorb  the  yolk  sac  before  becoming  free- 
swimming.  About  15  days  after  hatching,  the  tiny 
rainbows  commence  active  feeding  on  plankton  first  and 
then  just  about  anything  available,  with  emphasis  on 
aquatic  invertebrates.  Young  rainbows  have  several  dark, 
oval  “parr”  marks  from  head  to  tail  that  eventually  fade  as 
the  fish  ages. 

The  stream’s  habitat,  fertility,  quantity,  and  type  of  food 
play  a major  role  in  determining  how  large  a rainbow  will 
be  and  how  fast  it  will  grow.  A 12-month-old  rainbow  in  a 
tiny  headwater  mountain  stream  might  be  4 to  5 inches 
long,  while  its  counterpart  in  a limestone  stream,  having  a 
constant  flow  of  52-degree  water  and  an  abundance  of 
food  such  as  scuds  and  sowbugs,  might  be  8 or  9 inches. 

Some  strains  of  rainbows  called  steelheads  are 
anadromous — spending  most  of  their  lives  in  the  ocean  or 
large  lakes  before  returning  to  their  nursery  rivers  or 
streams  to  spawn.  These  migratory  rainbow  trout  can 
grow  to  exceptional  size,  with  fourteen-pounders  becoming 
not  uncommon  in  Pennsylvania. 

Because  most  of  Pennsylvania’s  tributary  streams  to 
Take  Erie  are  small  and  provide  limited  spawning  areas, 
the  Fish  Commission  pursues  an  active  steelhead  .spawning 
and  rearing  program.  In  the  fiscal  year  1981,  the 
Commission  stocked  over  300,000  steelhead  in  Erie’s 
tributaries,  thus  imprinting  those  fish  to  that  particular 
stream.  In  years  to  come  those  same  fish  will  return  to 
their  birthplace  to  complete  one  of  nature’s  most  complex 
cycles  and  provide  abundant  recreation  lor  Pennsylvania 
anglers.  ■ 
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Rainbow  Trout  Illustrated  by  Tom  Duran 
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STRAIGHT 

TALK 


SPORT  ANGLER  S 
PRACTICES 


I'd  like  to  locus  on  some  practices  of  sport  anglers  that  can  be 
hard  on  the  fish  and  bad  for  the  sportsman’s  image.  My  concern 
stems  from  a deep  feeling  for  the  resource  and  the  idea  that 
“Guns  of  Autumn”  will  become  “Fishhooks  of  Spring.” 

How  many  of  you  have  watched  or  taken  part  in  a filleting 
operation  in  which  the  fish  were  not  yet  dead'.'  1 know  many 
people  believe  that  these  animals  cannot  feel  pain  because  they 
are  cold-blooded.  This  unfounded  notion  has  to  be  a great 
stretch  of  the  imagination.  Certainly,  if  you  have  bluefish  or 
muskellunge  in  the  boat,  you’ll  rap  them  on  the  head  to  keep 
from  losing  your  fingers  or  toes,  and  when  you  are  preparing  a 
nice  mess  of  perch  or  crappies  for  the  freezer  or  the  pan,  do  the 
proper  thing  and  give  them  a good  rap  on  the  head  to  put  them 
down  before  you  insert  the  knife. 

Furthermore,  1 find  fault  with  the  sportsman  who  thinks  he 
evens  the  odds  by  using  extremely  light  tackle  and  by  playing  a 
fish  for  a long  time.  For  instance,  in  catch-and-release  areas  I’ve 
seen  people  play  fish  that  they  knew  they  had  to  release.  After 
gently  removing  the  barbless  hook  and  forcing  water  through  the 
gills,  they’ve  watched  with  great  satisfaction  as  the  fish  swam 
away  and  disappeared.  If  they  played  it  long  enough,  chances 
are  in  a few  minutes  it  will  belly  up  downstream  out  of  sight  and 
out  of  mind.  These  anglers  are  killing  fish  without  rapping  them 
on  the  head. 

The  trauma  of  struggling  to  get  off  the  hook  is  enough  of  a 
shock  to  kill  a fish.  So  if  you’re  going  to  release  your  catch, 
bring  it  in  as  fast  as  you  can  and  release  it  as  gently  as  you  can. 

These  seemingly  unimportant  gestures  may  improve  the  image 
of  sportsmen,  and  I guarantee  that  using  these  ideas  will  also 
make  you  feel  better. 
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A. 

Salmon  for  Everyone  by  Mike  Bleech 
a Now  is  the  best  time  to  tempt  these  brutes,  and  the  author  spells  out 
how  to  take  them  by  trolling. 

Fly  Fishing  Gear  for  Salmon  and  Steelhead  by  Mike  Sajna 
8 In  addition  to  trolling,  fly  fishing  accounts  for  many  good  catches  of 
salmon  and  steelhead.  Here’s  how  to  gear  up  for  the  action. 

Selection  and  Care  of  Boat  Batteries  by  Howard  A.  Bach 
jq  A car  battery  is  fine,  right?  Wrong.  The  author  explains  why  and 
how  to  get  the  most  for  your  money. 
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Fishing  the  Lackawanna  State  Park  at  Wallsville  by  Gerry  kingdom 
Here’s  complete  information  for  enjoying  this  park  and  waterway. 

YEECH!  Dohsonflies  and  Hellgrammites!  by  Carsten  Ahrens 
This  information  can  help  dispel  unrealistic  fears  you  may  have 
concerning  these  critters.  After  reading  this  article  you  could  develop 
respect  for  them  and  know-how  for  fishing  with  them. 


Popping  the  Susquehanna  by  Dave  Wolf 
26  Ri8ht  now'  is  the  best  time  to  take  smallmouth  bass  in  this  river,  and 
the  author  provides  useful  fishing  details. 

Rock  Bass — A Stream  Substitute  b\  Jim  Gronaw 
28  Here  is  some  practical  advice  on  how  to  take  these  fish  in  Keystone 
State  streams. 
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The  rock  bass,  otten  shunned  by  many  anglers, 
can  be  a stream  substitute  when  trout  or 
smallmouth  bass  are  uncooperative.  See  page  28 
for  complete  details.  This  month’s  rock  bass 
cover  was  drawn  by  Larry  Tople. 
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Salmon  for 
Everyone 

by  Mike  Bleech 


D ring  the  summer,  salmon 
are  deep,  feeding  ravenously  and 
growing.  Anglers  fortunate  enough 
to  have  a boat  that  is  a match  for 
Lake  Erie’s  vast  waters  can  make 
good  catches.  Then  around  mid- 
September,  the  salmon  begin  their 
journeys  to  the  tributary  streams, 
and  they  are  available  to  any 
angler  who  can  make  the  trip  to 
the  big  lake’s  shoreline. 

Last  fall,  two  fishing  buddies  and 
I hooked  my  16-foot  boat  to  the 
truck  and  made  the  hour-and-a- 
half  drive  from  our  hometown  of 
Warren  to  the  Pennsylvania  Fish 
Commission  access  site  at  Walnut 
Creek.  It  was  our  first  outing  of 
that  fall  run. 

We  wondered  if  the  salmon  were 
in  close  to  shore  yet,  as  we  lowered 
our  lures  into  the  68-degree  water. 
Bill  Doland,  a regular  salmon 
fishing  partner  and  one  of  the  best 
net  men  in  the  business,  rigged  the 
starboard  rod  with  a blue  and 
silver  Little  Cleo.  He  let  out  line 
until  the  spoon  was  about  150  feet 
behind  the  boat. 


Mike  Bleed 1 i\  a freelance  writer- 
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Jim  Reitz  rigged  the  port  rod 
with  a green  and  silver  Cleo,  and 
put  it  the  same  distance  behind  the 
boat.  Jim  is  one  of  the  best 
fishermen  I know,  and  that  day  he 
was  hoping  for  his  first  salmon. 

I tied  a J7GFR  Rapala  to  a third 
line,  and  placed  the  lure  about  30 
feet  back,  just  behind  the  prop 
wash.  It  is  always  a good  idea  to 
use  a variety  of  lure  colors  and 
styles,  because  salmon  are  fickle. 
One  day  they  may  want  blue  and 
silver,  but  the  next  day  they'll 
touch  nothing  but  orange.  The  best 
color  or  lure  can  change  several 


times  during  a single  day,  so  most 
boats  troll  two  to  five  lines,  which 
offer  the  salmon  a variety  of  lures. 

As  we  trolled  past  the  mouth  of 
Walnut  Creek,  we  knew  there  were 
other  anglers  on  the  lake,  but  we 
could  not  see  if  they  were  catching 
fish,  let  alone  what  they  were 
using. 

After  about  a half-hour  of 
trolling  near  Walnut,  we  decided  to 
head  west  to  Trout  Run.  By  the 
time  we  got  there,  the  sun's  first 
rays  were  touching  the  water.  On 
our  first  pass  through  the  creek 
mouth  area  we  saw  a good  fish  roll 
about  50  feet  behind  our  lures. 


We  pulled  in  our  lines  for  the 
abrupt  turn,  and  in  the  process  I 
changed  the  middle  lure  to  a 3A 
Model  A Bomber  in  fluorescent 
yellow.  I had  found  the  lure  the 
year  before  in  about  the  same 
place,  but  had  never  tied  it  on. 

Then  we  headed  back  toward  the 
creek  mouth. 

Trolling  success 

Straight  off  Trout  Run  the 
starboard  rod  bowed  and  the  reel 
screamed.  Bill  grabbed  the  rod. 
solid  to  our  first  salmon  of  the  day. 
The  fish  made  a few  strong  runs 
before  we  pulled  the  six-pound 
chinook  into  the  boat. 

We  quickly  dropped  our  lures 
back  again,  and  continued  to  troll 
in  the  same  direction.  Before  we 
went  50  feet,  a reel  screamed  again. 
This  time  it  was  the  middle  rod. 
and  Jim  snatched  it  from  the  rod 
holder.  The  nine-pound  coho  spent 
more  time  in  the  air  than  in  the 
water  during  the  ten  minutes  before 
Bill  netted  it  1 should  say,  before 
the  coho  netted  itself.  It  came 
crashing  into  the  waiting  net  six 
feet  from  where  it  had  leaped  out 
of  the  water. 

Jim  had  his  first  salmon—  a 28- 
incher. 

That  fluorescent  yellow  Bomber 
on  the  short,  middle  line  quickly 
took  three  more  salmon.  All  were 
Chinooks,  two  going  12  pounds. 
They  gave  us  and  our  tackle  a real 
workout! 

By  9 a.m.  the  action  had 
stopped,  but  we  continued  fishing 
until  noon.  Those  last  three  hours 
of  fruitless  fishing  did  not  dampen 
our  spirits  a bit.  Our  first  fall 
salmon  outing  of  the  year  had  been 
a pleasing  success.  On  subsequent 
outings  that  fall,  we  landed  cohos 
and  Chinooks,  and  brown  and 
rainbow  trout  all  within  300  yards 
of  shore. 

Safety  and  the  wind 

The  first  word  for  anyone  fishing 
the  big  water  is  safety,  the  most 
important  ingredient  for  an 
enjoyable  trip.  A deep-hulled  14- 
foot  boat  should  be  considered  the 
minimum  size  for  fishing  even  close 
to  shore,  and  keep  in  mind  that 
every  boat  venturing  onto  Lake 
Erie  is  subject  to  Coast  Guard  and 
RFC  regulations. 


Watch  the  wind,  which 
determines  lake  conditions.  Wind 
coming  offshore  from  the  south  or 
east  generally  means  calm  water. 
West  and  northwest  winds  spell 
trouble.  A quick  shift  in  wind 
direction  can  change  lake 
conditions  in  a matter  of  minutes. 

If  you’re  in  doubt,  get  off  or  stay 
off  the  lake. 

Tackle  tips 

After  safety,  the  next  step  to 
successful  salmon  fishing  is  using 
the  proper  gear.  Don't  let  the  lack 
of  a proper  rig  stop  you,  but  it  is  a 
big  help. 

A good  all-around  rig  consists  of 
a quality  spinning  reel  mounted  on 
a seven-  to  nine-foot  rod  made  for 
quarter-  to  three-quarter-ounce 
lures.  There  are  many  rods  on  the 
market  built  specifically  for  salmon 
fishing. 

Spool  the  reel  with  eight-  to  17- 
pound  test  line.  Eight-pound  line  is 
plenty  strong  for  trout  and  cohos, 
but  17-pound  line  may  be  on  the 
light  side  for  Chinooks,  which  may 
weigh  over  15  pounds. 

There  is  no  fish  in  Pennsylvania, 
except  perhaps  the  striper,  that  can 
strip  out  line  as  the  Chinook 
salmon.  Their  drag-burning  runs 
often  cover  over  100  yards.  They 
may  not  jump  like  rainbows  or 
cohos,  but  their  speed  is  awesome. 

Lure  assortments 

There  is  a wide  variety  of  lures 
to  catch  these  fish,  and  for  good 
reason.  Don’t  try  to  rely  solely  on 
any  one  lure.  Carry  a broad 
assortment  of  styles  and  colors. 

A 2/ 5-ounce  blue  and  silver 
Little  Cleo  with  a bumpy  surface 
has  been  my  most  successful  lure  in 
the  Great  Lakes  for  trout  and 
salmon.  Other  popular  spoons  are 
the  Little  Jewell,  K.O.  Wobbler, 
Krocodile,  and  Johnson  Sprite 
colored  orange  and  silver,  green 
and  silver,  chartreuse  and  silver, 
and  red  and  silver.  A newcomer 
with  a lot  of  promise  is  the  Lu-Br 
Lure,  which  is  offered  in  an 
impressive  variety  of  colors. 

Spinners  in  the  same  colors  also 
fool  fish.  Rooster  Tails  are  the 
most  commonly  used  spinners-  I 
have  sometimes  noticed  almost 
every  angler  on  the  lake  using  a 
purple  Rooster  Tail,  or  a black  or 
pink  one. 


Trolling  hardware 

Lew  plugs  are  used  by  shore 
anglers  because  they  don’t  cast  far 
enough,  but  they  work  great  for 
trolling.  Tadpollys,  Rapalas. 
Bomber  Model  A’s.  Speed  Shads, 
and  Rebels  are  among  the  most 
productive.  Last  fall  1 used  a blue, 
gold,  and  orange  jointed  Rebel 
with  good  success  in  Lake  Ontario, 
and  I plan  to  try  it  in  Erie  this 


year.  Most  of  the  larger  fish,  and 
most  of  the  Chinooks  and  brown 
trout  caught  in  my  boat,  were 
taken  with  plugs. 

When  using  any  type  of  lure, 
sharpen  your  hooks.  Your  hook- 
up-to-hit ratio  will  improve 
dramatically  if  you  keep  your 
hooks  sharp.  A couple  of  swipes 
with  a stone  each  time  you  tie  the 
lure  on  is  all  that's  necessary  to 
ensure  better  salmon  action. 

Vary  the  retrieve 

Just  as  the  most  effective  lure 
and  color  change,  so  should  the 
retrieve.  Keep  changing  speeds 
until  you  hit  fish. 

Casters  should  occasionally 
twitch  the  lure  during  the  retrieve, 
or  stop  the  lure  for  an  instant.  If 
the  water  is  deep  enough,  halt  the 
lure  long  enough  for  it  to  flutter 
down  a few  feet,  if  it  is  a sinker. 
This  strategy  is  a great  trick  when 
the  salmon  are  not  especially 
cooperative. 

Boaters  should  employ  a zig-/ag 
trolling  pattern,  if  boat  traffic  will 
permit,  making  as  many  turns  as 
possible.  This  method  adds  extra 
action  to  the  lures,  and  varies  their 
speed. 

In  heavy  traffic,  lures  can  be 
given  action  bv  pausing  the  boat’s 
forward  progress.  Most  boat 
operators  do  this  by  pulling  the 
throttle  into  neutral  for  a few 
seconds.  1 don't  like  this  tactic 
because  it  produces  a loud  clunk 
when  the  motor  goes  back  into 
gear,  which  scares  the  salmon. 


I accomplish  the  same  results  b\ 
turning  the  wheel,  or  tiller,  sharph 
in  one  direction,  then  in  the  other 
direction,  then  back  to  the  original 
heading.  It  this  is  done  quickly,  the 
boat  will  not  change  direction,  but 
will  slow  enough  to  let  the  lures 
flutter  down,  then  rise  again  as  the 
boat  resumes  speed.  Most  hits  seem 
to  come  just  as  the  boat  resumes 
speed. 


Timing 

These  tricks  can  certainly  help 
add  salmon  to  your  catch,  but 
when  the  salmon  are  hitting, 
almost  anyone  can  hook  them.  So 
the  best  trick  for  fall  salmon  is  to 
be  there  at  the  right  time.  You 
can't  catch  fish  if  they  are  not 
there,  and  there  are  days  when  the 
salmon  are  in  thick,  but  very  lew 
are  caught. 

Close  to  shore,  salmon  action 
starts  about  mid-September  and 
lasts  until  cold  weather  forces  most 
anglers  off  the  lake.  The  last  week 
of  September  or  the  first  weeks  of 
October  are  usually  the  best  bet  for 
salmon  action.  The  larger  Chinooks 
start  their  run  before  the  easier-to- 
catch  cohos,  so  plan  your  trip 
accordingly. 

Salmon  runs  occur  at  most  of 
the  tributaries  along  Pennsylvania's 
Lake  Erie  shoreline,  but  shoreline 
access  is  limited  by  the  amount  of 
public  access.  Elk  Creek  and 
Walnut  Creek  are  two  of  the  most 
popular  spots.  Get  on  Route  5. 
which  parallels  the  lake,  to  find 
the  fishing  grounds.  There  are 
tackle  shops  and  other  businesses 
along  this  road  that  can  give  you 
precise  directions  and  up-to-the 
minute  fishing  information. 

The  PEC  operates  boat  launches 
at  Walnut  Creek  and  near  the  town 
of  Northeast.  There  are  also 
launches  in  the  city  of  Erie,  at  the 
end  of  East  Street,  and  at  Presque 
Isle  State  Park.  Erie  Harbor  itself 
is  one  of  the  most  popular  fall 
salmon  areas.  ■ 


Offshore  winds  generally  mean  calm  water,  but 
west  and  northwest  winds  spell  trouble. 
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Fly  Fishing  Gear  for 

by  Mike  Sajna 


w 

▼ T hen  it  comes  to  large  fish 
capable  of  testing  every  bit  of  an 
angler's  skill,  Pennsylvanians  are 
most  fortunate.  Every  fall,  these 
monsters — coho  and  chinook 
salmon,  and  steelhead  trout- 
return  by  the  thousands  to  Lake  Erie 
streams. 

On  several  occasions  1 have 
encountered  anglers  on  these 
streams  who  had  noticed  my  fly 
fishing  outfit  and  expressed  interest 
in  trying  their  luck  in  such  a 
manner.  Most  of  them  had  fly 
fished  for  trout  and  other  species, 
but  had  little  idea  of  where  to  start 
with  the  heavier  outfits  required  for 
salmon  and  steelhead.  Here  are 
some  ideas  on  selecting  appropriate 
gear. 

Rods 

A good,  all-round  choice  in  rods 
for  Lake  Erie  salmon  is  a nine-foot 
rod  built  to  work  with  an  eight-  or 
nine-weight  line.  The  nine-foot 
length  helps  keep  the  line  from 
hitting  the  water  on  the  backcast 
when  you  are  standing  chest-deep 
in  a stream  or  along  the  lake  shore, 
while  the  heavy  line  gives  you  the 
bulk  to  handle  the  larger  flies  and 
longer  casts  generally  needed  in 
this  type  of  fishing. 

For  the  angler  interested  in  more 
specialized  tackle,  an  eight-  or 
eight-and-a-half-foot  rod  equipped 
with  a seven-  or  eight-weight  line 
will  cover  most  situations  on  the 
streams.  A ten-foot  rod  rigged  with 
a nine-  or  ten-weight  line  is  a good 
choice  to  handle  the  longer 
distances  and  stronger  breezes  of 
this  lake  shore. 

Equipping  the  rod  with  an 
extension  butt  is  more  a matter  of 
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convenience  and  personal  choice 
than  anything  else.  While  fighting  a 
fish,  butts  do  make  it  easier  to  reel 
in  line  when  the  rod  is  propped 
against  your  stomach  or  hip,  but 
they  are  not  essential  to  success. 

Wishing  to  try  my  luck  with 
some  really  light  fly  tackle,  1 once 
brought  out  my  eight-foot  trout 
rod  with  a six-weight  line.  1 caught 
nothing  with  it.  However,  1 still 
believe  that  such  an  outfit  will  hold 
the  average  salmon  or  steelhead,  as 
long  as  you  have  enough  room  to 
play  the  fish.  Trying  to  cast  the 
required  distances  with  that  outfit 
proved  to  be  a test  in  itself.  The 
extra  effort  and  changes  in  my 
casting  motion  that  I had  to  use 
were  awkward  and  tedious,  and 
simply  not  worth  it. 

The  choice  of  rod  materials— 
glass,  graphite,  or  the  newer 
boron — is  more  a matter  of 
personal  preference  and  financial 
resources  than  anything  else.  Rods 
made  of  all  three  materials  will  get 
the  job  done.  Fiberglass  is  heavier 
than  either  graphite  or  boron,  and 
wears  out  your  casting  arm  faster. 
However,  it  is  also  the  least 
expensive. 

Reels 

The  reel  plays  a far  more 
important  part  in  salmon  and 
steelhead  fishing  than  in  trout 
fishing.  The  main  items  to  consider 
where  reels  are  concerned  are  the 
strength  of  construction,  the  reel’s 
size,  and  the  smoothness  of  its 
drag.  A cheap  reel  made  to  do  little 
else  than  keep  your  line  out  of  the 
way  when  you’re  casting  does  not 
stand  up  to  the  strain  this  type  of 
fishing  places  on  equipment. 

Several  manufacturers  offer  reels 
suitable  for  salmon  and  steelhead 
fishing,  and  prices  range  from 


about  $35  to  $250.  Pflueger, 

Martin,  and  Berkley  make 
reasonably  priced  reels  that  do  the 
job.  At  the  upper  end  of  the  cost 
scale.  Hardy,  Orvis.  Marryat,  and 
Fin  Nor  produce  several  models 
that  have  been  tested  on  salmon 
rivers  around  the  world. 

As  far  as  the  style  of  the  reel  is 
concerned,  both  single-action  and 
multiplier  reels  have  a place.  Don’t 
even  consider  an  automatic — it 
won’t  do  the  job.  A single-action 
reel  is  one  on  which  the  spool 
revolves  once  for  every  one 
complete  turn  of  the  reel  handle. 

On  multiplier  reels,  the  spool 
revolves  two  or  more  times  for 
every  complete  turn  of  the  handle. 
The  advantage  of  a multiplier  reel 
is  that  it  allows  you  to  pick  up  line 
faster,  an  aid  when  a fish  changes 
direction  and  starts  back  toward 
you.  The  disadvantage  is  the  higher 
price  tag. 

Whatever  size  reel  you  decide 
you  want,  be  sure  it  is  large  enough 
to  hold  your  fly  line  and  100  to  150 
yards  of  dacron  backing.  Dacron  is 
better  backing  material  than  nylon 
because  it  does  not  stretch  when 
wet  and  thus  will  not  grip  and  bind 
the  reel  spool  when  it  dries. 

Lines 

Almost  all  salmon  and  steelhead 
fishing  is  done  with  either  a sink- 
tip  or  full-sinking  line.  The  fish 
seldom  rise  for  surface  offerings,  so 
there  is  little  need  for  a floating 
line.  Furthermore,  if  a floating  line 
is  used,  it  would  require  weighted 
flies  to  get  down  where  the  fish  are 
holding,  and  weighted  flies  have 
less  natural  action  than  their 
unweighted  counterparts. 

Probably  75%  of  salmon  and 
steelhead  fishing  can  be 
accomplished  with  a weight- 
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Salmon  and  Steelhead 


forward,  high-densitv  sink-tip  line. 
A sink-tip  line  is  one  on  which  the 
first  10  to  20  feet  of  line  sink 
rapidly  while  the  balance  of  the 
line  floats.  A fast-sinking  sink-tip  is 
easier  to  cast  and  control  than  a 
full-sinking  line,  and  gets  your  fly 
down  to  the  bottom  of  all  but  the 
deepest  holes  and  fastest  runs. 

When  the  fish  are  holding  in 
these  deeper  areas,  you  can  carry 
an  extra  spool  with  a full-sinking 
line  on  it.  If  cost  is  a big 
consideration,  don’t  worry  about 
having  a sinking  line  and  an  extra 
spool,  because  the  odds  are  in  your 
favor  that  you  will  do  quite  well 
with  just  a sink-tip  line. 

When  fishing  the  lake  shore, 
some  anglers  favor  a shooting-head 
line  because  of  the  longer  distances 
it  allows  them  to  cast.  A shooting- 
head  line  is  actually  nothing  more 
than  a 30-foot  piece  of  sinking  line 
onto  which  100  feet  of  25-  to  30- 
pound  test  monofilament  has  been 
spliced. 

Leaders 

The  subject  of  leaders  is  much 
more  difficult  to  summarize  than 
either  rods,  reels,  or  lines.  There 
are  simply  too  many  variables 
involved  to  say  that  a specific  size 
and  length  of  leader  is  a good, 
basic  choice.  However,  the  key  to 
the  whole  leader  situation  is 
flexibility. 

As  in  fly  fishing  for  trout,  water 
clarity  is  your  main  consideration 
when  choosing  a leader  for  salmon 
and  steelhead.  The  lower  and 
clearer  the  water,  the  longer  and 
lighter  the  leader  should  be.  But 
you  must  be  careful  not  to  make 
the  leader  too  long,  because  it 
would  then  defeat  the  purpose  of 
your  sink-tip  by  floating  and 
holding  your  fly  up  off  the  bottom. 


1 never  use  a leader  longer  than 
I/2  feet  or  heavier  than  12-pound 
test.  Anglers  who  maintain  that 
you  need  20-  or  30-pound  test  line 
to  hold  L.ake  Erie  salmon  and 
steelhead  do  not  really  know'  how 
strong  12-pound  line  is,  and  are 
not  testing  their  skills.  You  do  not 
have  to  be  a good  fisherman  to 
drag  a six-,  seven-,  or  eight-pound 
fish  in  at  the  end  of  25-pound  test 
line.  Thus,  I choose  leaders  that 
provide  maximum  sport. 

The  idea  of  keeping  leader 
lengths  and  sizes  flexible  may 
sound  good,  but  it  undoubtedly  has 
a lot  of  anglers  groaning  at  the 
thought  of  continually  tying  blood 
knots.  Well-known  angling  writer 
Mark  Sosin,  however,  has  come  up 
with  a way  of  avoiding  in  a matter 
of  seconds  the  problems  many 
anglers  have  with  the  blood  knot. 
The  angler  needs  only  to  tie  loops 
on  the  two  sections  of  leader  he 
wishes  to  join,  and  then  slip  the 
loops  through  each  other,  and 
you’re  ready  to  fish. 

Flies 

The  subject  of  flies  is  also  full  of 
variables,  which  include  water 
clarity,  temperature,  and  light 
conditions.  The  patterns  regularly 
used  by  salmon  and  steelhead 
anglers  are  the  Skunk;  Brad’s  Brat; 
Single,  Double,  and  Triple  Eggers; 
Fall  Favorite;  Grizzly  King;  Silver 
Doctor;  Jock  Scott;  Arctic  Shrimp; 
Blue  Charm;  and  Muddler 
Minnow. 

Many  anglers  think  that  dark  or 
neutral-colored  flies  produce  better 
than  the  brightly  dressed  artificials. 
A good  rule  of  thumb  is  to  try 
dark  or  neutral-colored  flies  on 
dark  days  or  when  the  water  is 
cloudy,  and  brighter  flies  when  the 
water  is  clear  or  the  day  is  sunny. 


Still,  I have  taken  fish  on  brightly 
dressed  flies  when  the  sky  was  a 
solid  mass  of  threatening  gray,  and 
on  dark  flies  when  1 had  to  return 
to  the  car  for  my  sunglasses.  So  try 
other  flies  when  following  the  rule 
of  thumb  does  not  produce. 

Fly  sizes  generally  run  from  4s 
through  10s.  The  one  certainty 
where  flies  are  concerned  is  that 
the  hook  gap  should  be  wide 
enough  to  get  around  the  hard  lips 
of  these  fish  and  into  the  soft  parts 
of  the  mouth. 

Accessories 

A pair  of  insulated  waders  or  hip 
boots  and  a sturdy  net  are  among 
the  most  important  accessories  for 
salmon  and  steelhead  fishing. 

For  the  larger  streams  and  the 
lake  shore,  waders  are  a must.  On 
the  small  streams,  where  you  do 
not  have  to  try  for  that  extra  step 
to  get  your  fly  out  where  you  want 
it,  hip  boots  are  fine.  In  both  cases, 
though,  they  should  be  insulated. 
Much  of  the  thrill  of  hooking  the 
largest  fish  of  your  life  on  a fly  can 
be  lost  if  you  are  chilled  to  the 
bone  from  standing  in  icy  water  for 
several  hours. 

Carrying  a net  is  a good  idea  for 
two  reasons.  A net  is  a fast,  easy 
way  to  land  a fish  without 
exhausting  it,  if  in  the  case  of 
steelhead  you  plan  to  release  it.  If 
you  plan  to  keep  your  catch, 
netting  the  fish  is  a way  of  making 
sure  you  do  not  lose  it  at  that 
critical  last  moment.  1 lost  the  first 
salmon  1 ever  hooked  when  it  was 
a foot  away  from  the  bank  because 
I did  not  have  a net. 

Other  items  handy  to  have  along 
are  a light  for  night  and  early 
morning  fishing,  polarized 
sunglasses  when  the  sky  brightens, 
and  a rain  jacket.  ■ 
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Selection  and  Care  of 
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By  Howard  A.  Bach 


T> 

batteries  have  come  a long  way  since  the  60s,  when 
the  first  trolling  motors  were 
on  the  market.  The  only  battery 
available  then  was  the  standard  car 
battery,  which  was  recommended 
for  use  in  boats  and  with  trolling 
motors.  The  use  of  an  automobile 
battery  appeared  to  make  sense, 
because  the  first  trolling  motors 
utilized  an  automobile  starter 
motor. 

Nevertheless,  the  deep-cycle 
battery  had  not  yet  been  invented, 
and  little  thought  had  been  given 
to  heavy  battery  drain.  In 
fact,  some  trolling  motor  salesmen 
were  recommending  that  an  angler 
use  the  battery  from  his  car  for 
trolling  motor  service,  and  recharge 
it  in  the  car  on  the  way  home  from 
the  lake,  assuming,  of  course,  that 
it  would  still  start  the  car. 


Charging-How  Long? 


Calculating  charging  time  is  simple.  Determine  the  ampere  hour 
rating  of  the  battery  from  its  specifications,  and  check  the  battery 
condition  with  the  hydrometer.  Multiply  the  amp  hour  rating  of  the 
battery  by  the  percent  of  the  charge  needed,  and  divide  that  amount 
by  the  amp  rating  of  the  charger.  For  example,  if  you  have  an  80 
amp  hour  battery  that  is  25%  charged,  you  will  need  a 75%  charge.  If 
you  use  a 10  amp  charger,  the  calculation  is: 


80  amp  hour  X ,75 
10  amp  charger 


6 hours 


Add  25%  of  the  time  to  allow  for  battery  efficiency  and  charging 
rate  taper.  So  in  this  example,  you  would  set  the  charger  for  8 hours. 


Battery  use  and  drain 

Today’s  battery  technology 
teaches  us  that  a standard  car 
battery  is  wrong  for  use  with  a 
trolling  motor  or  other  heavy-drain 
applications.  The  car  battery  is 
designed  to  deliver  a high  amount 
of  energy  for  a short  period  of 
time,  about  30  seconds  maximum, 
then  to  be  recharged  by  the 
alternator.  A trolling  motor 
requires  a lesser  amount  of  energy 
for  a longer  period  of  time,  which 
effectively  drains  the  charge  from 
the  battery,  requiring  frequent 
recharging. 

The  repeated  drain  and  recharge 
cycling  of  the  trolling  battery  has 
led  to  the  design  of  a deep-cycle 
battery.  Although  the  deep-cycle 
battery  could  be  used  to  start  a 
motor  in  an  emergency,  it  is  not 
suitable  for  continued  use  for 
starter  service.  Therefore,  for  a 
boat  with  the  usual  motor  starting 
and  lighting  needs,  plus  a trolling 
motor,  two  batteries  are 
recommended  for  maximum  life, 
efficiency,  and  economy  of  use. 

(See  Figure  1 .) 

Battery  construction 

The  two  batteries  are  made 
differently.  Car  batteries  have  thin 
plates  and  porous  active  material 
so  they  can  provide  the  high  energy 
for  starting.  The  deep-cycle  battery 
has  thicker  plates  and  a more  dense 
active  material,  and  glass  mat 
separators  to  reduce  vibration 
damage  and  shedding  of  active 
material. 
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standard  car  battery  is  wrong 

for  use  with  a trolling  motor 


Bob  Hasewinkle.  product 
manager  for  Gould.  Inc.,  pioneered 
the  two-battery  approach  for  boats. 
He  points  out  that  the  key  to  the 
different  design  is  the  need  for 
frequent  charging  of  the  deep-cycle 
battery.  An  automotive-type 
battery,  subjected  to  repeated  drain 
and  recharges,  would  lose  its 
effectiveness  in  about  50  charge- 
discharge  cycles.  The  deep-cycle 
battery,  bv  contrast,  can  be  cycled 
about  200  times  before  it  loses  its 
effectiveness.  Therefore,  a deep- 
cycle  battery  should  be  chosen  for 
trolling  motor  service,  as  well  as 
for  other  constant  drain  appliances 
on  the  boat. 

Marine  battery  advantages 

For  the  normal  boat  applications 
of  engine  starting,  lighting,  and 
other  intermittent  loads,  a standard 
battery  will  suffice,  but  a marine- 
type  battery  is  a better  choice.  The 
marine  battery  differs  little  in 
electrical  and  construction  features, 
but  it  has  several  advantages  for 
marine  services.  It  is  more  ruggedly 
constructed  to  withstand  the 
vibration  and  pounding  of  marine 
services,  and  it  has  screw-type 
terminals  for  easier  connection  of 
cables  and  removal  for  charging 
and  cleaning,  plus  a handle. 

There  is  a variety  of  both  marine 
batteries  and  deep-cycle  batteries 
available.  Be  sure  you  get  the 
specific  type  you  want.  If  a 
salesman  claims  that  his  battery  is 
both  a marine  type  for  starting  and 
a deep-cycle  type,  be  w'ary — it 


cannot  be  both  because  each  is 
built  differently. 

It  is  also  wise  to  check  the 
warranty  on  the  batteries  you  are 
considering.  Read  the  warranty  to 
be  sure  it  covers  the  application 
you  have  in  mind.  For  instance,  an 
automotive  battery  warranty  may 
be  void  if  you  use  it  for  deep-cycle 
marine  use. 

Once  you  have  purchased  quality 
batteries,  their  life  can  be  extended 
by  proper  care.  Care  is  especially 


important  with  batteries  because 
they  can  deteriorate  with  neglect. 

Battery  maintenance 

The  most  important  upkeep 
consideration  is  the  water  level  in 
the  battery.  It  should  be  kept  filled 
over  the  level  of  the  plates,  but 
below  the  bottom  of  the  filler  tube. 
Overfill,  and  the  water  will 
overflow'  when  the  battery  warms 
up.  Use  clean  water,  preferably 
distilled.  Most  city  water  can  be 


Figure  1 . A deep-cycle  battery  (right)  can  withstand  many  more  discharge- 
recharge  cycles  than  a starting  battery,  thereby  making  it  ideal  for  use  with 
electrical  equipment  that  requires  continuous  low  voltage,  like  a trolling 
motor,  depth  finder,  ship-to-shore  radio,  and  refrigeration  unit.  (Illustration 
courtesy  of  Gould,  Inc.  Automotive  Battery  Division) 


used  safely  in  batteries,  but  a high 
mineral  content  in  the  water  can 
deposit  the  minerals  on  the  battery 
plates  and  weaken  battery 
performance. 

Check  the  battery  often  with  a 
hydrometer.  The  floating  ball-type 
hydrometer  is  adequate,  and  will 
quickly  determine  the  amount  of 
charge  in  the  battery.  If  the  battery 
charge  is  down,  recharge  as  soon  as 
possible.  Keeping  the  battery  fully 
charged  will  extend  its  life. 

Use  a proper  charger.  Choose 
one  of  ample  size  and  with  a timer 
to  avoid  overcharging,  which  will 
shorten  battery  life.  A 10-  to  15- 
amp  device  will  charge  a deep-cycle 
battery  in  about  16  hours. 

If  corrosion  appears  around  the 
terminals,  clean  them  with  a wire 
brush  with  a solution  of  baking 
soda  in  warm  water.  Be  sure  the 


battery  caps  are  on  tightly  so  you 
do  dot  get  the  soda  solution  in  the 
cells.  Pour  the  solution  onto  the 
terminals,  and  let  it  set  a few 
minutes;  then  rinse  off  with  water. 
Repeat,  if  necessary,  until  the  posts 
are  clean.  Then  coat  them  with 
grease  or  petroleum  jelly. 

Storage 

If  you  keep  your  battery  in  a 
battery  box,  be  sure  it  has  a loose- 
fitting  lid  to  vent  corrosive  gases. 
Also,  when  charging  or  handling 
batteries,  avoid  smoking  or  sparks, 
because  these  can  ignite  hydrogen 
gas,  which  is  given  off  by  the 
battery  during  charging. 

Winter  is  an  important  time  for 
proper  battery  care.  Before  storing 
the  battery,  it  should  be  fully 
charged.  The  charge  level  should  be 
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Figure  2.  The  electrolyte  level  in  a battery  should  always  he  maintained 
between  the  top  of  the  plates  anil  the  bottom  of  the  vent  wells.  Never  let 
the  water  level  drop  below  the  top  of  the  plates.  (Illustration  courtesy  of 
Gould.  Inc.,  Automotive  Battery  Division) 


checked  monthly,  and  the  battery 
recharged,  if  necessary. 

The  worst  place  to  store  a 
battery  is  in  a warm  place,  such  as 
next  to  a furnace.  Batteries  tend  to 
discharge  in  storage,  and  this 
process  is  quickened  by  heat.  If 
the  battery  is  stored  at  home,  the 
garage  would  be  a better  place, 
where  the  battery  will  stay  cool. 

Leaving  the  battery  in  the  boat  is 
not  a good  idea,  unless  the  boat  is 
stored  where  you  can  occasionally 
get  to  the  battery.  Too  often, 
boaters  allow  the  battery  to  remain 
in  the  boat,  only  to  find  that  it  is 
no  longer  functional  when  the  boat 
is  brought  out  of  storage. 

It  has  often  been  stated  that  a 
battery  should  not  be  stored  on  a 
concrete  floor,  because  the  concrete 
would  serve  to  drain  the  battery. 
For  years,  I stored  my  batteries  in 
the  garage  on  a plank  to  keep  them 
off  the  floor,  but  because  the 
battery  case  itself  is  an  insulator, 
the  idea  of  keeping  it  off  the  floor 
bothered  me,  so  I asked  Bob 
Hasewinkle  about  the  practice.  Bob 
advises  me  that  this  is  one  of  the 
oldest  myths  concerning  batteries, 
and  it  is  perfectly  suitable  to  store 
them  on  a concrete  floor. 

Two  storage  problems 

The  two  major  enemies  of  a 
stored  battery  are  a discharged 
state  and  moisture.  If  a battery  is 
stored  in  a discharged  condition, 
hard,  crystalline  sulfate  forms  on 
the  plates,  preventing  full  recharge. 
Additionally,  moist  battery 
terminals  will  corrode.  Thus,  fully 
charging  the  battery  and  storing  it 
in  a cool,  dry  place  will  do  much 
to  extend  battery  life. 

Considering  the  cost  of  batteries, 
any  extension  of  their  service  is 
money  in  the  bank.  There  are 
enough  expenses  when  a boat  is 
brought  out  of  storage  without 
adding  the  purchase  of  batteries 
ruined  by  neglect.  All  in  all,  if  you 
buy  a quality  product  and  give  it 
proper  care,  it  should  be  one  of  the 
most  trouble-free  pieces  of 
equipment  on  your  boat.  ■ 


Howard  A.  Bach  is  a freelance 
writer-photographer. 


Fishing  the 
Lackawanna  State 
Park  at  Wallsville 


by  Gerry  Kingdom 

A 

X A.sk  any  resident  ot  Lackawanna  County  what  the 

number-one  outdoor  recreational 
facility  is  in  his  neck  of  the  woods, 
and  you’ll  probably  get  a three- 
word  answer:  Lackawanna  State 
Park.  Ask  any  local  angler  a 
similar  question  about  his  favorite 
fishing  haunt,  and  you'll  probably 
hear  the  same  thing.  Why?  Because 
this  incredibly  picturesque  area  of 
rolling  woodlands  and  fish-filled 
waters  is  indeed  a mecca  for  both 
vacationers  and  action-seeking 
anglers. 

The  Lackawanna  State  Park  and 


More  hotspots  in  Pennsylvania 

The  Pennsylvania  Fish  Commission  publishes  pamphlets,  booklets, 
and  other  useful  materials  on  where  to  find  the  best  fishing  in  The 
Keystone  State.  Titles  include  Best  Bass  Hotspots,  Favorite  Lakes  of 
Eastern  Pennsylvania,  and  Let's  Go  Fishing  in  Pennsylvania.  For  a 
complete  list  of  publications  with  ordering  information,  write  to  the 
Publications  Section,  Pennsylvania  Fish  Commission,  P.O.  Box  1673. 
Harrisburg,  PA  17120. 


its  bountiful  lake  are  relatively 
recent  additions  to  the 
Pennsylvania  outdoor  scene,  but 
during  the  past  several  years  they 
have  already  provided  outdoor  fun 
for  countless  thousands  of  people. 
The  park,  which  contains  more 
than  1,200  acres  of  naturally 
wooded  beauty,  has  at  its  center  a 
205-acre  lake  that  consistently 


Gerry  Kingdom  is  a freelance 
writer-photographer  based  in 
Scranton  who  has  been  fishing  in 
Pennsylvania  for  more  than  30 
rears. 
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produces  top-notch  angling  for 
bass,  muskies,  panfish,  walleyes, 
and  channel  catfish.  The  lake  is  fed 
from  the  south  branch  of 
Tunkhannock  Creek,  which  begins 
six  miles  east  of  the  park.  Joined 
by  Kennedy  Creek  and  several 
other  streams,  Tunkhannock  Creek 
fills  the  lake  and  creates  a 
waterway  that  is  2.5  miles  long  and 
has  7.5  miles  of  shoreline. 

The  state  park,  which  is  located 
at  Wallsville  near  the  junction  ot 
Routes  438  and  407  about  a mile 


Some  huge  muskies 
have  been  caught  at 
the  lake  during  the 
past  year. 


south  of  Fleet vil le,  is  an  especially 
good  place  for  family  fishing. 
Within  its  confines  one  can  find 
ample  picnic  areas,  a 160-foot- 
diameter  circular  swimming  pool,  a 
children's  play  area,  hiking  and 
nature  study  areas,  and  boat 
launching  facilities,  which  include  a 
dock  and  ramp.  But  most 
importantly,  at  this  state  park 
lake  the  angler,  or  the  angling 
family,  can  find  superb  fishing. 

Bass  fishing 

If  bass  fishing  is  your  forte,  your 
best  bet  for  hotspots  at  the 
Lackawanna  State  Park  Lake  is  to 
try  the  weeded  area  that  begins  to 
the  right  of.  and  opposite  the  lake 
from,  the  boat  launch.  You  may 
find  the  action  somewhat  spotty, 
and  often  best  only  after  dawn  and 
before  sunset.  But  some  sizable 
bass  catches  have  been  taken  at  the 
lake,  and  Wallsville  bass  are 
certainly  worth  going  for.  Area 
bass  anglers  contend  that  dark 
surface  lures  (for  what  reason,  no 
one  knows)  seem  to  work  best  for 
bass  here,  although  rubber  worms 
are  also  good.  If  you  don’t  like  this 
area,  row  under  the  bridge  and  fish 


the  shoreline  around  the  body  of 
water  that  lies  to  the  left  of  the 
boat  launch. 

Panfish  action 

For  panfish,  the  area  near  the 
bridge  is  both  accessible  and 
worthwhile.  Even  if  you're  traveling 
on  foot,  you’ll  find  plenty  of  open 
space.  I’ve  seen  some  downright 
shocking  panfish  catches  made 
from  beneath  the  bridge,  and  on 
two  occasions.  I’ve  witnessed 
anglers  battling  nice-sized  muskies 
that  roamed  into  the  area  in  search 
of  forage.  Actually,  the  lake  has  an 
hourglass  configuration — the  bridge 
is  the  neck  between  the  two  large 
bodies  of  water-  and  large 
predators  often  travel  from  one 
waterway  to  the  other  through  the 
narrow  strip  of  water  under  the 
bridge,  and  can  easily  be  tempted 
by  the  wary  angler. 

On  one  sunny  day  a few  years 
back,  I had  a musky  latch  onto 
(and.  I presume,  devour)  a panfish 
that  I was  reeling  to  shore.  I did 
see  the  musky’s  bulky  outline,  but 
that’s  all  1 saw  of  him.  In  the  next 
month  or  so,  I must  have  returned 
to  that  spot  ten  times,  but  I never 
could  coax  it  or  a fellow  musky 
to  hit  again.  1 do  know,  and  1 have 
heard  from  many  others,  that  the 
stretch  between  the  two  main 
bodies  of  the  lake  is  an  area 
worthy  of  the  angler’s  time, 
particularly  for  panfish,  and  even 
now  and  then  for  a trophy  musky. 

Musky  catches 

Lackawanna  County  Waterways 
Patrolman  Bob  Fasching  told  me 
recently  that  some  huge  muskies 
have  been  taken  at  the  lake  during 
the  past  year,  which  means  that 
those  planted  within  the  last  decade 
have  come  along  well.  He  told  me 
of  one  angler  who  hooked  into 
(and  caught!)  a 14-pound,  37-inch 
musky,  only  to  return  to  the  lake 
the  very  next  day  and  catch  a 
monster  that  weighed  in  at  more 
than  25  pounds  and  passed  the 
45-inch  mark.  Now  that's  action! 

Catfish 

If  waiting  out  a musky  strike  is 
not  to  your  liking,  your  best  bet  at 
the  state  park  might  be  to  fish  for 
channel  cats.  In  fact,  during  the 
most  recent  fishing  seasons. 


catfishing  has  probably  been  more 
popular  at  Wallsville  than  any 
other  angling,  and  with  good 
reason:  the  channel  cats  have  been 
providing  exceptional  action,  with 
some  anglers  frequently  hauling  in 
outsized  catches.  Many  catfish  have 
been  taken  in  the  6-pound,  2- 
foot-long  category. 

When  fishing  for  these  whiskered 
critters,  keep  in  mind  that  anything 
that  smells  horrible  will  probably 
be  suitable  as  bait.  That  includes 
chicken  livers,  minnows,  night- 
crawlers,  wild  fruit,  and 
dough-and-scent  concoctions. 
Virtually  anything  that’s  edible  will 
work. 
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Incidentally,  the  channel  cat, 
unlike  other  members  of  his 
species,  is  an  excellent  sight  feeder 
and  can  often  be  caught  in  clear 
water.  This  is  how  he  is  usually 
caught  at  Wallsville.  so  don't  spend 
time  searching  out  mud  spots  at 
the  lake.  Some  fine  channel  catfish 
catches  have  been  made  along  the 
shoreline  adjacent  to  the  bridge, 
particularly  on  the  northeastern 
side  of  the  span,  and  the  water  here 
is  anything  but  murky.  Some  of 
these  fine  catches  have  been  made 
near  the  surface  with  lures,  which 
should  dispel  the  myth  that  channel 
cats  eat  only  stink  baits  off  a 
muddy  bottom. 


If  you  have  a boat,  or  wish  to 
rent  one  at  the  boat  livery  near  the 
lake’s  concession  stand,  1 suggest 
you  take  a downwind  drift  along 
the  shoreline  and  let  your  bait 
move  slowly  over  the  bottom.  This 
tactic  you  can  dc  on  virtually  any 
part  of  the  lake,  but  you’ll 
probably  net  optimum  action  by 
easing  down  each  side  of  the 
“upper”  lake,  along  those 
shorelines  that  parallel  Route  407. 

Thousands  of  walleyes 

If  neither  bass,  muskies,  nor 
channel  cats  turn  you  on.  you  can 
always  fish  this  scenic  Wallsville 


lake  for  walleyes,  because  they  are 
in  there  by  the  thousands! 
Waterways  Patrolman  Fasching 
told  me  that  on  top  of  the  5.000 
fingerlings  put  in  each  year,  the 
Fish  Commission  has  also  stocked 
500  to  600  walleyes  in  the  2-  to  10- 
pound  range,  and  that’s  a mighty 
lot  of  fish  to  go  around! 

Whatever  your  piscatorial 
preference,  the  l.ackawanna  State 
Park  Lake  at  Wallsville  is  sure  to 
be  a place  where  you  can  find 
scenic  splendor,  a relaxing 
atmosphere,  convenience,  and 
above  all,  exceptional  angling.  And 
there’s  no  time  like  the  present  to 
give  it  a try.  ■ 
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With  this  information  unfounded 
fear  ean  become  fishing  know-how. 


V, 


by  Carsten  Ahrens 


M 

-1-  ▼ .^other’s  people  called  them 
conniption  hugs;  to  father’s  folks, 
they  were  water  grampuses;  the  old 
man  who  camped  on  our  farm  for 
many  summers  labeled  them 
goggle-govs;  my  biology  book 
referred  to  them  as  dobsonflies. 
There  are  other  names  for  them, 
too — some  unprintable.  If  you  are 
wading  barefoot  in  a stream  and 
walk  into  one  or  more  larvae  of 
these  creatures,  they  may  attack 
your  toes  savagely.  You  will  agree 
that  these  insect  larvae,  commonly 
called  hellgrammites,  are  correctly 
named. 
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Dressing:  Old  Double  Ugly 
(Hellgrammite) 

by  Chauncv  K.  Lively 


Hook; 

Thread; 

Underbody: 

Caudal  gills: 

Lateral  appendages: 
Legs: 

Body: 

Ribbing: 


Si/e  4 or  6,  4X  long 
Black  4/0  monocord 
Panatella-shaped  sheet  metal  or  plastic 
Two  black-dyed  goose  quill  fibers,  tied  as  short 
tails 

Narrow  black-dyed  goose  quill  feathers 
Wider  black-dyed  goose  quill  fibers 
Dubbing  of  brownish-black  fur  or  synthetic 
.01 0-inch  monofilament,  dyed  black 


To  achieve  the  flat-oval  profile 
of  the  hellgrammite,  a flat, 
panatalla-shaped  underbody  is 
first  bound  underneath  the  shank. 
The  underbodv  should  be  about  a 
quarter-inch  at  its  widest  point, 
and  can  be  made  of  thin  sheet 
metal  or  rigid  plastic.  After 
fastening  the  underbody  in  place 
with  spaced  winds  of  thread,  force 
cement  through  the  winds  to 
secure  the  underbody  further.  Tie 
in  short  tips  of  black  goose  quill 
fibers  as  tails. 

Then  invert  the  hook  in  the  vise 
and  tie  in  lateral  appendages  to 
project  out  of  the  sides  in  equally- 
spaced  intervals  extending  along 
the  rear  two-thirds  of  the 
underbodv.  For  these  appendages 
I use  the  thin  tips  of  black-dyed 
goose  quill  fibers  taken  from  the 
long  side  of  the  feather.  For  legs, 
use  the  broader  quill  fibers  from 
the  short  side.  After  the 
appendages  and  legs  are  in  place, 
apply  cement  liberally  to  the 


windings.  Then  wind  the  thread 
back  to  the  bend,  and  turn  the 
hook  rightside-up  in  the  vise. 

For  ribbing,  cut  a six-inch 
length  of  black-dyed 
monofilament,  and  tie  in  one  end 
at  the  rear  of  the  underbodv. 
(Monofilament  is  easily  dyed  with 
ordinary  household  dyes.)  Wax 
several  inches  of  thread  next  to 
the  hook.  Apply  a heavy  dubbing 
of  brownish-black  natural  or 
synthetic  fur.  Wind  the  dubbed 
thread  forward  in  close  turns, 
taking  care  to  avoid  disturbing 
the  lateral  appendages  and  legs, 
and  tie  off  behind  the  eye. 

Next,  clamp  hackle  pliers  to  the 
free  tip  of  the  monofilament,  and 
tightly  wind  the  ribbing  forward 
in  spaced  turns  to  form 
abdominal  segments.  Tie  off 
behind  the  eye,  and  trim  the 
excess.  Finally,  build  a neat  head 
with  thread,  whip  finish,  and 
apply  head  cement.  Old  Double 
Ugly  is  ready  to  do  his  thing.  ■ 
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mite  leaves 

the  stream  and  seeks  shelter 
on  the  shore  under  driftwood 
and  other  cast-up  debris, 
logs,  and  stumps.  Here 
it  forms  a yellowish, 
cocoon-like  cell  and 
undergoes  the  metamorphosis 
necessary  to  change  a water  insect 
into  a terrestrial  one. 

Why  the  pupal  period  is  called  a 
“resting  stage"  in  many  biology 


Appearance 

Bass  are  fascinated  with 
hellgrammites, 
and  hungry  trout 
find  them  irresistible.  To 
most  of  us,  they  appear 
repulsive.  The  head 
is  square-like,  the  eyes 
prominent,  and,  in 
addition,  centered  above 
are  three  simple  eyes, 
or  ocelli.  The  mouth  has 
razor-sharp  mandibles.  The 
thorax  holds  six  clawed  legs. 

Behind  is  a many-segmented 
abdomen,  and  each  segment  has  a 
pair  of  stout  filaments  at  whose 
bases  are  tufts  of  gills.  At  the  larva’s 
posterior  is  a pair  of  hooks  that  can 
anchor  the  insect  securely  to  the 
substrate,  no  matter  how  rapidly 
the  current  is  flowing. 

Dobsonflies  are  long-lived 
insects.  A life  of  a year  is  typical 
for  the  cricket,  bug,  or  beetle.  But 
dobsonflies,  depending  on  the 
species  and  to  some  extent  on  the 
weather,  may  live  from  two  to  five 
years.  They  go  through  four  stages: 
egg,  larva,  pupa,  and  adult.  Their 
egg  stage  might  be  as  long  as  three 
weeks;  the  pupa,  a month;  the 
adult,  hardly  a week;  and  all  the 
rest  of  the  time  they  are  dark- 
colored  hellgrammites,  aquatic 
larvae,  two  or  three  inches  long. 

During  this  fiercely  predacious 
stage,  they  prey  on  countless 
insects  that  abound  in  the  stream 
bed.  At  more  or  less  regular 
intervals,  each  moults,  sheds  its 
old,  hardened  case  for  a new, 
elastic-like  skin,  and  at  this  time, 
increases  in  size. 


Transitions 

In  late  spring  or  early  summer, 
and  after  the  final  moult-  there 
may  be  as  many  as  1 1 — the  hellgram- 


Scientists  place  them  in  the 
family  Corydalidae,  which  is  found 
in  many  parts  of  the  world.  They 
are  closely  allied  to  the  alder  flies, 
small  insects  that  received  their 
name  from  English  fishermen  who 
found  them  on  alders  along  their 
streams.  Alder  flies  are  common  in 
the  U.S. 
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books.  I'll  never  know.  So  many 
radical  changes  have  to  be  made  to 
prepare  a creature  in  such  a short 
time  for  a completely  different  way 
of  life.  The  animal  that  has  gotten 
used  to  the  dimly-lighted,  quiet, 
windless,  even-temperatured 
underwater  world  suddenly  finds 
itself  in  the  glaring,  noisy,  windy 
world  of  terrestrial  life.  In  addition, 
a hellgrammite,  becoming  an  adult 
dobsonfly,  must  secure  oxygen 
through  tracheal  tubes  instead  of 
through  gills.  It  will  fly  instead  of 
swim. 

As  a boy.  I never  noticed 
dobsonflies  becoming  a nuisance 
because  of  their  numbers.  They  are 
less  observed  because  they  are 
nocturnal  and  unobtrusive,  and  the 
adults  are  short-lived.  While  they 
were  not  uncommon,  they  never 
occurred  in  overwhelming  swarms. 
They  w'ere  unusual  enough  to 
command  our  interest  if  the  insect 
turned  out  to  be  a harmless  male. 
They  commanded  our  respect  if  the 
dobsonfly  was  an  adult  female 
with  imposing  mandibles.  Back 
then,  a boy  skilled  in  the  technique 
of  capturing  hellgrammites  was 
never  at  a loss  for  acquiring 
spending  money — our  resort 
anglers  were  eager  to  use  them  as 
bait. 


Paper  tiger 

The  male  dobsonfly  does  not 
appear  harmless.  In  size,  his  wings 
are  comparable  to  those  of  a large 
dragonfly  or  a giant  water  bug. 

The  light-brown,  spread  wings 
expand  to  about  five  inches,  but 
unlike  the  dragonfly  or  water 
beetle,  it  does  not  have  superb, 
swift  flight.  When  it  does 
fly,  it  flutters  about.  Its 
flight  is  short  and  wavering 
as  it  seeks  a mate.  At  the 
security  lamp  at  my  camp, 
it  is  attracted  by  the  light, 
but  gives  up  before  it  reaches  that 
high  goal.  I’ve  noticed  screech 
owls  and  bats  moving  into  the 
powerful  rays  to  capture  beetles 
and  moths,  but  they  do  not  pursue 


Baiting  up  with  hellgrammites 


Manv  bass  fishermen  think  that  a hellgrammite  makes  the  best  live 
bait.  Here  are  some  ideas  on  collecting  them  and  fishing  with  them. 

• You  can  catch  hellgrammites  in  the  riffles  of  swift  streams,  where 
they  feed  on  other  insect  larve.  Handle  them  cautiously  because  they 
mav  pinch  you  with  their  strong  jaws.  One  way  to  get  them  is  to  turn 
over  rocks  and  catch  them  in  the  current,  holding  a seine  on  the 
rock’s  downstream  side. 

• Store  hellgrammites  in  a baitbox  with  damp  moss,  wet  leaves,  or 
peat  moss.  They  must  be  kept  cool.  They  can  also  be  stored  in  a jar 
of  cold  water  in  the  refrigerator,  but  don’t  freeze  them.  You  can  teed 
hellgramittes  bits  of  raw  meat  and  other  insect  larva. 

• Hook  hellgrammites  either  through  the  collar  or  the  tail.  You  can 
fish  them  as  you’d  fish  a worm,  on  the  bottom  drifting  with  the 
current,  or  from  a bobber  in  a likely-looking  spot.  In  deep  water,  let 
the  hellgrammite  rest  on  the  bottom  for  a few  minutes,  and  then 
retrieve  it  slowly,  occasionally  twitching  the  rod  tip. 

• Cut  off  the  hellgrammite’s  two  hook-like  projections  on  the  tail  so 
that  it  can’t  grab  onto  debris,  which  will  cause  you  to  lose  the  bait. 


the  dobsonflies.  These  insects  have 
scent  glands  that  may  cause  owls 
and  bats  to  lose  interest  in  them  as 
food. 

Adult  characteristics 

The  adult  male  insect  has  little 
stamina.  It  takes  no  food  as  an 
adult;  its  inch-and-a-half-long  body 
has  little  strength  to  operate  the 
oversized  wings.  The  vicious 
mandibles  that  brought  it  food 
when  it  was  a hellgrammite  have 
suffered  a strange  change.  Now 
they  are  enormous,  one-third  the 
length  of  a wing,  but  are  useless  for 
gathering  food.  Another  change 
with  which  it  must  contend  is  new 
segmented  feelers,  or  antennae, 
that  are  even  longer  than  its 
mandibles.  When  it  was  a 
hellgrammite,  the  antennae  were 
too  short  to  notice. 

The  female  carries  over  into 
adulthood  her  sharp  mandibles  and 
her  ability  to  use  them.  But 
terrestrial  life  for  her  is  also  short, 
and  ends  after  egg-laying. 


Mating  occurs  shortly  after  a 
pair  has  left  the  pupal  cases.  The 
fertilized  eggs  are  sometimes  laid  in 
single  layers,  but  more  often  in 
overlapping  layers  of  w hite,  chalky 
masses  containing  a few  hundred  to 
several  thousand  eggs.  The  female 
selects  a site  near  or  over-hanging  a 
stream.  1 often  found  the  batches 
of  eggs  pasted  to  the  vaults  of 
concrete  country  bridges  and  on 
the  underside  of  the  leaves  that 
leaned  over  the  water.  This  would 
make  it  possible  for  the  tiny 
hellgrammites.  upon  hatching,  to 
fall  into  the  proper  habitat.  Then  it 
becomes  the  critter  scorned  by 
people,  and  relished  by  fish.  ■ 


Carsten  Ahrens,  whose  first 
contribution  to  Pennsylvania 
Angler  appeared  in  1939.  has 
taught  biology  for  38  years.  He  is  a 
retired  national  park  ranger,  and 
an  active  freelance  writer  and 
naturalist. 
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ANGLER’S  CURRENTS 


The  LAW  And  YOU 


Q.  When  towing  a water  skier,  may 
I use  a rear-view  mirror  rather 
than  an  observer? 

A.  No.  A competent  observer,  in  a 
position  to  see  the  skier  anil 
capable  of  assisting  a fallen  skier, 
must  be  in  the  boat  in  addition  to 
the  operator. 

Q.  Must  my  boat  with  an  electric 
motor  be  registered?  To  launch 
or  operate  it  on  a state  park  lake, 
must  a permit  be  purchased  in 
addition  to  the  registration? 


A.  All  boats  powered  with  any  type 
of  motor  must  be  registered. 
Pennsylvania  state  parks  require 
a launching  permit  to  use  their 
lakes.  However,  in  cooperation 
with  the  Fish  Commission,  a 
current  boat  registration  is 
acceptable  in  lieu  of  the  launching 
permit. 


Calvin  .1.  Kern  (left),  serving  in  his  second  eight-year  term  with  the 
Commission,  has  been  elected  president  of  the  Pennsylvania  Fish 
Commission.  Commissioner  Kern,  who  resides  in  Whitehall,  is  a Lehigh 
County  businessman.  Accepting  the  presidential  position,  Kern  said.  “Our 
new  program.  Operation  FUTURE,  not  only  offers  the  greatest 
challenge,  but  the  greatest  potential  for  the  improvement  of  fishing  and 
boating  in  the  Commonwealth  of  any  program  in  the  last  decade.” 

Kern  has  long  been  active  in  sportsmen’s  organizations  in  l.ehigh 
Countv  and  southeastern  Pennsylvania.  An  avid  angler,  he  has  fished 
extensively  throughout  the  United  States  and  Canada.  Kern  succeeds 
Walter  F.  Gibbs  of  Titusville. 

Wayne  Yorks  (right),  of  Benton,  Pennsylvania,  has  succeeded  Kern  as 
vice  president  of  the  Commission.  Appointed  to  the  Commission  in  1980, 
Yorks  is  past  president  of  the  Freestone  Chapter  of  Trout  Unlimited,  and 
is  currently  active  in  the  Fishing  Creek  Sportsmen’s  Club  and  the  North 
Berwick  Rod  and  Gun  Club.  He  also  serves  as  a delegate  to  the 
Pennsylvania  Federation  of  Sportsmen’s  Clubs.  Yorks  is  currently  mayor 
of  Benton.  He  is  also  a member  of  the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars,  the 
Benton  Volunteer  Fire  Company,  and  the  American  Cancer  Society. 

The  Pennsylvania  Fish  Commission  consists  of  nine  members  who  serve 
without  compensation. 
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Q.  When  1 have  caught  my  lawful 
limit  of  fish,  may  1 continue  to 
fish  for  that  species  if  I return 
them? 

A.  Yes.  Any  fish  returned  imme- 
diately unharmed  to  the  water 
from  w here  it  was  taken  is  not 
included  in  the  daily  creel  limit. 

Q.  Can  waterways  patrolmen  and 
deputies  enter  private  property 
in  the  performance  of theirduties? 

A.  Yes.  This  circumstance  is 

provided  for  in  the  law.  Officers 
regularly  patrol  private  property. 


New  Access  Area 


The  Pennsylvania  Fish 
Commission  has  constructed  a new 
access  area  at  Blue  Marsh  I ake  in 
Berks  County  that  features  a two- 
lane  concrete  ramp  and  a courtesy 
dock.  Over  eight  acres  have  been 
developed  by  the  Commission, 
including  parking  facilities  for  83 
cars  with  boat  trailers  and  55 
passenger  cars. 

The  most  unique  feature  of  the 
area  is  a paved  path  for  the 
handicapped.  The  paved  path  is 
eight  feet  wide  and  leads  to  a pier 
that  extends  some  25  feet  into  the 
lake.  From  the  pier,  anglers  can 
cast  to  water  that  ranges  in  depth 
from  20  to  25  feet. 

Blue  Marsh  consists  of  1.150 
acres  and  allows  pleasure  boats  and 
unlimited  horsepower.  Portions  of 
the  lake  are  zoned,  and  boaters 
should  be  on  the  lookout  for  signs 
indicating  regulations  for  use  of 
particular  areas. 

The  Commission’s  new  access 
area  is  on  Rt.  183,  three  miles  east 
of  Bernville. 

Blue  Marsh  Take  offers  excellent 
largemouth  bass  and  crappie 
action,  and  large  walleyes  have  also 
been  caught. 


Book  Review 


Piloting:  Seamanship  and  Small  Boat  Handling 


Charles  F.  Chapman,  664pp.,  Hears t Marine  Books,  224  W.  57th 
Street,  New  York.  New  York  10019,  $ 19.95. 


Few  books  today  are  used  by  fathers,  sons,  and  grandsons,  and  few'  books  grow  with 
the  changing  technology  of  an  age-old  art.  Books  that  are  loved  and  respected  are  not 
often  so  authoritative  that  they  can  be  called  on  as  an  expert  witness  in  a court  of 
law.  One  of  these  rare  books  is  Chapman's  Piloting:  Seamanship  and  Small  Boat 
Handling,  now  in  its  sixth  decade  of  publication. 

In  1922,  Charles  F.  Chapman  wrote  the  first  edition  of  Piloting.  In  the  60  vears 
since  then,  this  book  has  maintained  its  position  as  the  most  authoritative  and 
comprehensive  work  in  its  field.  Each  new  edition  has  been  revised  to  include 
up-to-date  information  on  boat  handling,  seamanship,  navigation,  safety 
afloat,  the  latest  technological  developments,  and  all  official  regulations 
affecting  the  nation’s  waterways.  The  latest  edition  also  includes  the  most 
recent  information  concerning  the  new  unified  inland  rules  of  the  road. 

Other  chapters  include  information  on  piloting,  flag  etiquette,  electronic 
equipment,  outboard  boating,  and  trailering.  The  book  is  amply  illustrated  with 
black-and-white  charts,  diagrams,  and  photographs. 

Whether  you  are  a seasoned  skipper  or  a novice  with  your  first  boat.  Chapman’s  book 
is  the  standard  reference  to  turn  to  on  boating  operations. 


Catch  a big  one 


Subscribe  today  and  sign  up  a friend! 


Pennsylvania’s  Official  Fishing  & Boating  Magazine 


Twelve  issues  a >ear,  jam-packed  with 
the  latest  in  fishing  and  boating  tips, 
angling  tactics,  management,  fl\  tying, 
hotspots,  environmental  awareness,  and 
where  to  go. 

Give  a gift  subscription: 

Gift  from:  i 


Subscribe  or  renew  for  yourself: 


Please  send  a gift  subscription  to  the  party  below: 


Name  (Please  Print) 


Street  or  RD  # — Include  Box  Number 


Name  (Please  Print) 


City  State  Zip  code 

Use  Check  or  Money  Order  for  Remittance  □ $5.00  — 1 year 
(DO  NOT  SEND  CASH)  □ $14.00  — 3 years 


Street  or  RD  # — Include  Box  Number 


City  State  Zip  code 


□ New 

□ Renewal 


' 


MAIL  TO: 


Pennsylvania  Fish  Commission 
Angler  Circulation 
P O Box  1673 
Harrisburg,  PA  17120 


Please  photocopy  this  form  if  you  don't 
wish  to  cut  your  magazine. 
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License  sales 


The  Fish  Commission  reports  a 
record-breaking  year  for  fishing 
license  sales  in  1981.  The  year  1981 
also  marks  the  fifth  year  in  a row 
that  sales  have  exceeded  the  million 
mark  in  the  Keystone  State. 

Resident,  nonresident,  and  7-day 
tourist  licenses  all  reached  a 


record-breaking  high  in  1981,  while 
senior  license  sales  declined 
slightly. 

Of  the  1,092,038  sold,  Allegheny 
County  led  all  other  counties  in 
license  sales  with  95,823.  Erie 
County  finished  a distant  second 
with  sales  of  41,291,  and  Luzerne 
County  finished  a close  third  with 
39,259. 


Ralph  W.  Abele,  executive 
director  of  the  Fish  Commission, 
says  he  expects  the  trend  of 
increasing  license  sales  to  continue 
as  the  Commission  implements  its 
new  management  program. 
Operation  FUTURE. 

“Operation  FUTURE  gives  us  an 
opportunity  to  provide  even  more 
fishing  opportunities  than  we  are 
providing  today,”  Abele  said. 


Anglers 


Notebook 


By  Richard  F.  Williamson 


Most  jigs  are  made  of  lead  and 
are  worked  deeply  on  the 
bottom  much  of  the  time.  But  a 
Boating  jig  head,  without  any 
dressing,  also  is  a useful  tool.  It  is 
sensitive  to  the  lightest  touch  of  a 
fish  taking  the  bait  suspended 
beneath  it.  In  addition,  its  color 
makes  it  easy  for  the  angler  to  see 
the  jig’s  exact  position. 


Sparse  beds  of  lily  pads  are  great 
fishing  spots.  The  pads  give  bass 
cover  and  protection,  and  minnows 
and  insects  live  under  the  pads  and 
on  the  stems,  providing  forage.  The 
fly  rod  angler  especially  will  find  it 
possible  to  put  a lure  into  every 
area  of  the  lily  pads. 


PENNSYLVANIA 
com mss)t 


Dedicated  to  the  sound  conserva- 
tion of  our  aquatic  resources,  the 
protection  and  management  of  the 
state’s  diversified  fisheries,  and  to 
the  ideals  of  safe  boating  and 
optimum  boating  opportunities. 


Use  gentle  fingers  with  a bird’s  nest 
of  line  on  a casting  reel.  Yanking 
the  line  only  makes  the  tangle 
worse.  Instead,  pull  gently  on  the 
larger  loops,  one  after  the  other, 
until  the  tangle  is  eliminated. 

Going  from  loop  to  loop  in  this 
manner  leads  you  to  the  one  at  the 
core  of  the  mess. 
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Not  all  spoons  have  brass,  silver, 
or  gold  finishes.  They  are  made 
with  a variety  of  designs  and  colors 
such  as  orange,  blue,  black,  yellow, 
and  green. 


Bass  and  pike  lie  in  ambush  in 
weeds  while  awaiting  their  prey. 
There  are  clear  spaces  in  the 
weedbeds,  and  the  fish  move  from 
one  ambush  spot  to  another,  where 
they  patiently  wait  for  minnows 
and  other  forage  to  come  w'ithin 
their  range  of  attack. 
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We  were  in  Wisconsin  and 
caught  salmon  and  lake  trout. 
Every  cookbook  we  looked  at 
gave  recipes  for  canned  salmon, 
not  fresh.  A friend  of  mine  had 
your  cookbook,  and  it  contained 
many  recipes  for  fresh  salmon. 
We’d  been  looking  for  some  of 
those  recipes  for  years!  Thanks 
to  you,  we  now  have  it  in  our 
Pennsylvania  A nglers  ’ 

Cookbook. 

Mrs.  R.M.  Ishman 
Punxsutawney,  PA 

Enclosed  is  a copy  of  an  entry 
form  1 obtained  for  a musky 
fishing  tournament  on  the 
Susquehanna  River.  One  of  the 
contest  rules  appears  to  impose 
an  illegal  restriction  in  the 
contest  area.  1 am  interested  in 
knowing  the  Commission’s 
policy  regarding  this  contest 
rule. 


Gerald  J.  Kaskiel 
Mechanicsburg.  PA 

On  July  5,  1982,  a fisherman 
was  lost  in  the  northern  part  of 
Columbia  County,  and  Fish 
Commissioner  Wayne  Yorks 
assisted  Pennsylvania  State 
Trooper  Glenn  O.  Baker  in 
locating  him.  Although  no  one 
was  injured,  it  could  have  been  a 
serious  situation  with  grave 
results. 

This  department  appreciates 
the  cooperation  rendered  by 
Fish  Commissioner  Yorks.  It’s 
an  example  of  good  cooperation 
between  organizations,  which  is 
necessary  in  our  service  to  the 
residents  of  Columbia  County. 

Sgt.  Joseph  F.  Donnelly,  OIC 
Pennsylvania  State  Police 
Bloomsburg,  PA 


Dear  Mrs.  Ishman: 

Thank  you  for  your  letter  of  August  11.  We’re  delighted  you’re 
pleased  with  the  Pennsylvania  Anglers ’ Cookbook.  This  170- 
page  book  has  recently  been  reprinted,  and  is  again  available 
postage-paid  for  $3  each.  Now  is  a good  time  to  order  the 


cookbook  as  gifts  for  friends,  as 
Orders  should  be  directed  to  the 
Pennsylvania  Fish  Commission, 
17105-1673. 


the  holiday  season  nears. 
Office  of  Information, 

P.O.  Box  1673,  Harrisburg,  PA 


Art  Michaels 
Editor 

Pennsylvania  Angler 


Dear  Mr.  Kaskiel: 

I’ve  had  a chance  to  read  your  letter  concerning  the  closing  of 
the  designated  tournament  area  for  a 24-hour  period  prior  to  the 
tournament,  and  would  like  to  respond  to  your  questions. 

First,  let  me  make  one  point  clear— the  tournament  area  is  not 
closed  to  fishing  for  the  period  indicated.  It  remains  open  to  any 
angler  who  wishes  to  fish  there. 

What  this  brochure  probably  meant  to  say  was  that  the  area 
was  closed  to  tournament  participants . However,  even 
that  is  technically  incorrect.  The  closure  would  be  self- 
imposed  with  no  basis  in  Pennsylvania  fishing  laws  or 
regulations.  Even  tournament  participants  could  fish  the  area 
legally.  However,  the  tournament  would  have  the  right  to 
disqualify  them  if  they  did  so. 

The  tournament  committee  has  the  right  to  impose  any 
contest  rules  they  desire.  But,  they  may  not  set  rules  or 
regulations  that  affect  the  rest  of  the  angling  public  without  the 
expressed  consent  of  the  Commission. 

As  far  as  sponsorship  or  support  of  any  contest,  the 
Commission’s  involvement  is  generally  limited  to  providing 
enforcement  personnel  that  ensure  all  fishing  and  boating  laws 
are  observed.  This  assistance  does  not  constitute  an 
endorsement  of  the  contest,  but  rather  an  exercise  in  common 
sense— If  you  put  a lot  of  people  on  the  water  in  a restricted 
area,  safety  becomes  a primary  concern.  Our  people  are  there  to 
ensure  that  the  rights  of  all  anglers — contestants  and 
noncontestants— are  observed. 


Michael  J.  Biekler 
Director 
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Fishermen  Suffering  Panic  Attacks 


There  is  something  to  be  said 
about  uncertainty.  It  causes  us  to 
acquire  sweaty  palms  and 
quickened  pulses.  The  fear  ot 
something  new— a change  in 
tradition.  The  year  1983  is  a long 
way  off.  Still,  the  Pennsylvania 
Fish  Commission  plans  some 
changes. 

One  thing  is  for  certain  fishing 
licenses  will  cost  more  in  1983-  $3 
more  for  the  resident,  $6  for  the 
nonresident  but  don’t  push  the 
panic  button  yet.  Remember  your 
last  meal  at  the  family  restaurant 
for  you  and  your  wife?  SI 2,  right? 
And  the  last  time  you  took  the 
entire  family  out  for  a picnic  and 
swim,  $15  to  $20,  remember?  A 
license  is  well  worth  the  minimum 
investment  because  there  are  no 
strings  attached.  Your  license 
allows  fishing  for  every  species  in 
the  state;  no  extra  license  or 
stamps  are  required. 

But  with  the  new  management 
program.  “Operation  FUTURE,” 
the  Commission  will  be  removing 
portions  of  some  streams  from  the 
stocking  list,  while  others  will 
receive  less  fish  than  before. 

Doesn’t  this  add  up  to  less  fish  and 
more  money?  The  answer  is  an 
emphatic  NO!  In  fact,  it  will  mean 
more  not  less. 

According  to  Fish  Commission 
Executive  Director  Ralph  W. 

Abele,  “Hatcheries  will  be 
operating  at  their  maximum  in 
1983,  and  production  will  be  at  the 
same  level  as  in  1982.” 

So  how  does  maintaining  current 
levels  of  stocking  add  up  to  more 
fish  for  the  angler? 

Fish  Commission  biologists  have 
discovered  numerous  stream 
sections  that  are  loaded  with 
stream-bred  trout,  browns  and 
brooks  primarily,  with  a few 
streams  offering  wild  rainbows. 
Abele  stated,  “Introducing  hatchery 
trout  into  such  waters  defeats  the 
purpose  of  our  trout  stocking 
program. 
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“History  has  shown  that  waters 
dropped  from  the  stocking  schedule 
receive  significantly  less  pressure,” 
Abele  stated,  “and  this  will  allow 
the  naturally  reproducing 
populations  to  flourish,  providing  a 
new  program  for  the  wild  trout 
enthusiasts. 

“Our  stocking  program  will  then 
be  directed  toward  those  stream 
sections  that  have  little  or  no 
reproduction  of  trout.  Sections  in 
these  categories  will  receive  greater 
numbers  of  trout  than  in  the  past. 

“The  new  plan  will 
provide  more  fish,  not  less, 
and  provide  anglers  with  a variety 
of  fishing  unheard  of  in  the  past 
decade,”  Abele  concluded. 

A change  in  tradition?  Yes. 

Reason  for  panic?  No.  “Operation 
FUTURE”  may  change  your 
fishing  outlook,  but  only  for  the 
better. 

COMING  UP  in 


Pennsylvania 


November.  “Tracking  Down  a 
Trophy.”  Information  on  where 
to  catch  the  Keystone  State’s 
biggest  fish. 

November.  “Tying  a Gypsy 
Caterpillar.”  Chauncy  K.  Lively 
details  this  “new”  pattern,  which  is 
becoming  increasingly  useful  as  the 
gypsy  moth  extends  its  range 
westward  into  Pennsylvania. 

November.  “The  Conowingo 
Pool.”  Specific  fishing  details 
highlight  this  article,  which  also 
includes  suggestions  on  where  to 
fish  this  waterway  both  from  a 
boat  and  from  shore. 

December.  “Get  Ready  for  Ice 
Fishing.”  Tackle  tips  for  getting 
gear  and  gadgets  in  tiptop  shape 
for  use  on  your  favorite  frozen 
waterway. 


SUSQUEHANNA 

SALMON 

BY  FRED  GUFRD/NEER 

WALLEYES, the  largest 
MEMBERS  OF  THE  PERCH 
FAMILY,  ARE  KNOWN  BY 
MANY  COLLOQUIAL  NAMES 
INCLUDING  "SUSQUEHANNA 
SALMON"  J AVERAGE  2-3  LBS, 
WORLD  RECORD  25  LBS. 


6 PER  DAY 
15-INCH 
LIMIT. 


They  are  nocturnal 

FEEDERS  ON  OTHER  FISH, 
WHICH  THEY  SEIZE  AND  HOLD 
IN  THEIR  CANINE  TEETH. 


o O 


Live 

minnows 

SLOW-TROLLED 
PLUGS 


AND  WORM-| 
BAITED  JUNE 
BUG  SPINNERS 
CATCH  THESE 
DEEP  WATER 
PREDATORS, 

WHICH  USUALLY | 

TRAVEL  IN 


SCHOOLS./. 


Many 

ANGLERS 
CONSIDER 
WALLEYES 
, THE  STATE'S 
TOP  SPORT  AND 
FOOD  FISH 


State  record  iz  lb.,9  oz. 

ON  A LIVE  SHINER  BY  MIKE 
HOLLY  IN  KINZUA  LAKE,  19  80 


by  Virgil  Chambers 


Fire  aboard  a boat  can  be  a 
terrifying  experience,  and  you  may 
have  only  a split  second  to  act.  The 
importance  of  having  fully-charged 
fire  extinguishers  on  hand  cannot 
be  overemphasized.  Here  are  some 
other  tips  you  may  need  to  prevent 
and  put  out  a shipboard  fire. 

•Most  fires  can  be  prevented,  so 
clean  bilges  often  and  maintain 
proper  gear  stowage  at  all  times. 
Whenever  a condition  may 
contribute  to  a fire,  correct  it  at 
once.  While  these  precautions  do 
not  guarantee  that  a fire  will  never 
start,  they  do  greatly  reduce  the 
possibility. 

•Fuel,  heat,  and  oxygen  are 
necessary  for  a fire  to  exist. 
Eliminate  any  one  of  them,  and  the 
fire  will  go  out.  Fires  are  usually 
extinguished  by  cooling, 
smothering,  or  both.  Most  U.S. 
Coast  Guard  approved  fire 
extinguishers  are  designed  to 
smother  fires,  but  for  oil  and 
grease  fires,  direct  these  agents 


toward  the  base  of  the  fire. 

•Never  use  water  on  a gasoline, 
oil,  grease,  or  electrical  fire. 
Splashing  water  spreads  a gasoline 
fire,  and  because  water  is  a 
conductor,  you  may  receive  a 
shock  from  an  electrical  fire.  Water 
can  be  used  to  extinguish  burning 
wood,  mattresses,  rags,  rubbish, 
and  alcohol.  Even  if  a fire  appears 
to  be  out,  it  may  smolder  for  a 
long  while  and  start  up  again.  If 
possible,  soak  burning  material 
over  the  downwind  side  of  the 
boat.  When  the  emergency  is  over, 
retrieve  the  debris  to  avoid  littering 
the  waterway. 

Follow  these  steps  if  fire  breaks 
out  while  you’re  underway.  These 
actions  help  prevent  the  fire  from 
spreading  to  other  parts  of  the 
boat. 

•Wind  from  the  boat’s  motion 
feeds  the  flames,  so  slow'  or  stop 
the  boat. 

•Keep  the  fire  downwind.  If  the 
fire  is  aft,  head  the  bow  into  the 


wind;  if  forward,  put  the  stern  into 
the  wind. 

•If  the  motor  catches  fire,  shut  off 
the  fuel  supply  immediately. 

Before  fire  breaks  out.  plan 
ahead.  Decide  what  should  be  done 
to  combat  a fire  in  any  part  of 
your  boat. 

Most  boat  fires  can  be  put  out 
rapidly  if  you  act  immediately. 
Don’t  hesitate!  If  a fire  starts,  grab 
the  extinguisher,  activate  it.  and 
direct  it  at  the  base  of  the  flames. 
Use  short  bursts,  and  sweep  it  from 
side  to  side.  Don’t  w'ait  until  a fire 
starts  to  read  the  directions  on  the 
label.  Know  these  procedures  in 
advance. 

Many  boats  have  burned  all  the 
way  to  the  water  line  because  the 
people  panicked  and  jumped 
overboard  without  assessing  the 
situation.  They  could  have  put  out 
the  fire,  had  they  used  a marine 
fire  extinguisher.  However,  if  the 
fire  is  indeed  more  than  you  can 
handle,  don  your  PFD  and  quickly 
jump  overboard  upwind  of  the 
burning  craft.  ■ 


Virgil  Chambers  is  a Pennsylvania 
Fish  Commission  Foaling 
Education  Special  is  t . 


The  Pennsylvania  Fish  Commission  has  available  boating  pamphlets  and 
booklets  that  cover  subjects  such  as  Boat  Trailering,  Boating  Guide  to 
Pennsylvania  Waters,  Sailing  in  Pennsylvania,  and  Sportsmen  and  Small  Boats. 
For  a complete  list  of  fishing,  boating,  and  conservation  publications,  and 
ordering  information,  write  to  the  Publications  Section  of  the  Pennsylvania  Fish 
Commission  at  P.O.  Box  1673,  Harrisburg,  PA  17120. 
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Popping  the  Susquehanna 


by  Dave  Wolf 


T 

-X.  he  Susquehanna  River  is 
growing  in  popularity,  no  doubt 
about  it.  I have  heard  so  many 
success  stories  that  have  been 
spawned  on  the  waters  of  the 
Susquehanna,  it  would  make  your 
head  spin.  Seems  that  Mr.  Twisters 
are  deadly  out  there,  especially 
when  tossed  around  the  outsized 
boulders  and  the  grassy  islands, 
l ive  bait  works,  too,  I am  told, 
and  all  one  needs  to  do  is  impale  a 
hellgrammite  or  crayfish  on  a size  4 
hook,  and  voi/a!  instant  bass. 

Now  enter  I,  armed  with  the 


long  rod,  a pocket  full  of  poppers, 
and  some  heavy  leader  material.  II 
it  weren't  for  self-confidence,  the 
unbelieving  glares  of  the  river 
anglers  would  send  me  home  with 
my  tail  between  my  legs.  Certainly 
anyone  who  buys  one  of  the 
national  pubs  touting  fly  fishing 
knows  that  poppers  work  anywhere 
and  everywhere,  but  the  river 
angler  has  not  had  the  time  to  read 
such  periodicals  they  have  been 
too  busy  fishing. 

The  first  time  I entered  the 
erroneously  dubbed  “Gentle 
Giant,”  I realized  that  she  was  not 


so  gentle  a river  after  all.  Wading 
the  currents  and  slipping  and 
sliding  my  way  over  and  around 
oversized  boulders  taught  me 
respect  respect  for  currents  that 
could  prove  deadly  to  the  over- 
confident. 

1 had  at  my  side  a dubious 
fishing  companion,  one  who  was 
armed  with  a fly  rod  at  my 
prodding.  Still.  1 could  see  that  he 
would  be  more  comfortable  with 
his  spinning  gear  and  a tackle  box 
full  of  Mr.  Twisters.  After  all,  flv 
rods  were  for  trout,  not  bass,  and 
even  when  employed  in  trout 


fishing,  they  were  not  made  for 
those  interested  in  taking  trout,  but 
rather  for  the  purists  who  enjoyed  the 
sound  of  the  fly  line  whooshing 
over  their  heads. 

In  my  case,  my  popper  landed 
above  the  first  boulder  protruding 
through  the  surface  of  the  flow.  As 
my  popper  approached  the  pocket 
above  the  boulder.  1 worked  it 
quickly,  creating  a commotion  on 
the  surface.  The  smallmouth 
cleared  the  water  head  and  tail, 
taking  the  popper  deeply  on  re- 
entry. The  classic  battle  of  the 
bronzeback  ensued.  The  bass  was 
airborne,  throwing  droplets  of 
water  reflected  by  the  high  sun. 

Then  he  made  bulldogging  runs 
and  more  acrobatics  before  I was 
able  to  pick  him  up  by  the  low'er 
lip,  pull  the  popper  free,  and 
release  him. 

The  remainder  of  the  day  was 
much  the  same:  smallmouths 
coming  from  varying  depths  to 
intercept  my  popper.  By  nightfall  I 
had  taken  over  50  bass,  the 
smallest  around  7 inches,  the 
largest  over  17.  A typical  day  on 
the  river?  Yes,  if  you  plan  your  trip 
with  a lot  of  thought,  and  choose 
your  gear  carefully.  Of  course, 
technique  means  a lot,  and  all  must 
be  given  careful  consideration  if 
you  are  to  be  successful. 

Here’s  what  you  need  to  meet 
the  river’s  smallmouth  bass  fishing 
challenge. 

Tackle 

A good,  stiff  rod  is  required.  I 
prefer  a nine-for-a-nine  graphite, 
but  glass  or  bamboo  will  do, 
although  1 find  the  excess  weight  of 
bamboo  in  a heavy  rod  extremely 
tiring  after  a day’s  fishing.  The 
longer  rod  and  heavier  line  allows 
longer  casts,  which  are  often 
necessary  to  cover  the  water 
properly.  The  Susquehanna  is  a 
large  river  with  some  deep  holes 
that  forbid  wading.  Long  casts  to 
reach  good  cover  are  often 
necessary. 

The  heavier  line  is  also  handy 
when  the  winds  come  down  the 
chute  of  the  river.  Windy 
conditions  are  often  the  norm,  and 
the  heavier  line  facilities  casting 
with  greater  ease. 

Heavy  leaders  are  often 


necessary  to  turn  over  the  larger 
bugs  you  will  be  using.  1 tie  .024- 
inch-diameter  material  onto  my  fly 
line  for  a permanent  butt  section. 

A three-foot  section  of  stiff,  15- 
pound  monofilament  is  next  with 
three  feet  of  10-pound  test  for  a 
tippet.  This  leader  formula  turns 


the  bug  over  with  ease.  You  may 
go  down  to  six-pound  test  if  a 
hatch  occurs  on  the  river  and  the 
bass  seem  a bit  selective.  Up  until 
this  point,  however,  1 have  had 
little  trouble  with  the  10-pound 
material. 

Popping  bugs 

A good  assortment  of  popping 
bugs  is  a must.  1 use  Gaines 
poppers  made  of  balsa  wood,  but 
plastic  and  other  material  will 
work.  Hair  bugs,  however,  absorb 
too  much  water  in  the  currents  and 
require  continual  care  to  keep 
afloat.  1 have  found  them  both 
troublesome  and  unnecessary. 

Yellow  is  my  favorite  bug  color 
with  a green  back  or  plain. 

I think  the  bass  never  get  to  look 
at  the  top  of  a popper,  and  all 
those  nice-looking  frog  finishes  are 
for  the  fisherman’s  eves  only.  It  is 
easy  to  become  set  in  your  ways, 
but  don’t  I carry  yellows,  oranges, 
white,  black,  green,  and  a host  of 
other  bugs  with  me  at  all  times. 
When  they  are  not  taking  a 
particular  color,  change  until  you 
hit  on  something  they  will  strike. 
Bugs  should  be  carried  in  sizes  2 
to  10  in  order  to  cover  all 
situations. 

Wading 

I prefer  wading  to  boating  the 
Susquehanna.  It  allows 
flexibility  to  cover  the  water  as  1 
see  fit.  The  river  is  most  difficult  to 
wade  because  boulders  are  strewn 
on  the  bottom.  You  might  be 


wading  along  and  find  yourself  two 
to  three  feet  from  the  bottom 
before  you  realize  that  you  have 
walked  up  a flat  boulder  that  calls 
for  some  backtracking.  A wading 
staff  allows  you  to  locate  such 
pitfalls  as  well  as  the  deeper 
channels  and  holes. 

Water  conditions 

The  most  important  aspect  of 
angling  the  river  is  river  stage.  The 
river  must  be  below  4.0  feet, 
preferably  3.5,  and  waters  relatively 
clear  in  order  to  be  extremely 
successful.  The  Patriot-News 
reports  river  stages  daily,  and  I use 
this  as  my  fisherman’s  guide.  The 
river  most  often  reaches  this  level 
in  July,  and  often  stays  at  suitable 
levels  through  October.  This  does 
not  mean  you  cannot  be  successful 
during  the  higher  flows,  but  4.0 
and  below  allows  the  best  fishing. 

Techniques 

Smallmouths  like  cover,  and  the 
Susquehanna  offers  plenty.  I fish 
every  protruding  boulder  I can  find 
and  every  grassy  patch.  I fish 
completely  around  islands  and 
along  the  shoreline.  Seldom  do  you 
find  bass  without  cover.  Work  your 
bug  above  and  below  boulders 
and  across  riffles,  creating  enough 
disturbances  to  attract  the  bass’s 
attention.  Along  the  grassy  areas, 
move  the  bug  with  some  authority. 
Unlike  the  bass  of  slow-moving 
waterways  that  like  the  bug  moved 
ever  so  slowly,  the  bug  in  fast 
water  must  crease  that  current  in 
order  to  attract  attention.  If  a bass 
should  come  up  and  miss  your 
offering,  cast  back  into  the  same 
area  again.  This  technique  often 
results  in  another  hookup. 

I have  fished  many  of  the  better 
bass  waters  in  the  eastern  United 
States,  and  without  a doubt  the 
Susquehanna  bass  fishery  is  the 
best  I have  ever  encountered.  It 
simply  takes  a little  planning  and  a 
lot  of  wading  and  casting  to  be 
successful.  You  should  return  home 
after  a day  on  the  river  with  a sore 
back,  a sore  arm,  and  a broad 
smile.  ■ 


Dave  Wolf  is  a Fish  Commission 
Information  Specialist  in  charge  of 
media  relations  and  exhibits. 


The  most  important 
aspect  of  fishing  this 
waterway  is  river 
stage. 
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The  Rock  Bass — A 
Stream  Substitute 


T 

-■-he  swirling  currents  shot  past 
the  length  of  a fallen  tree  and 
formed  a small,  fishy-looking 
pocket  of  calm  water  on  the 
downstream  side  of  the  tree’s 
exposed  roots.  It  seemed  like  an 
ideal  spot  for  a husky  stream 
smallmouth  to  wait  for  an 
unsuspecting  morsel.  I am  not  the 
most  accurate  of  casters,  and  my 
first  two  tosses  with  a midget-sized 
crankbait  fell  short  of  the  darker, 
promising  water.  The  third  cast  put 
the  offering  a few  inches  from  the 
roots,  and  I began  the  retrieve. 

When  1 felt  the  lure's  vibrations 
through  my  rod  tip,  the  plug  was 
abruptly  halted  by  a strong  strike. 
With  my  ultralight  spinning  stick 
dancing  in  an  impressive  arc.  I 
began  playing  what  1 thought  was 
a decent-sized  bass.  The  fish  dived 
for  the  submerged  roots  in  short, 
powerful  runs,  much  like  that  of 
creek  bronzebacks  1 had 
encountered  in  the  past.  However, 
this  fight  lacked  those  high-flying 
acrobatics — a smallmouth  bass’s 
trademark.  As  1 worked  the  fish 
toward  the  surface,  my  questions 

Jim  Gronaw  is  the  outdoor 
columnist  o/’The  Carroll  County 
( Maryland)  Times. 


hv  Jim  Gronaw 


were  answered.  I caught  a plump, 
half-pound  rock  bass. 

With  their  hearts  set  on  trout  or 
bass,  many  fishermen  would  have 
been  disappointed  with  such  a 
catch,  and  would  have  tossed  it 
back.  1 felt  no  such  reaction.  The 
fish  had  struck  my  lure  savagely 
and  gave  an  excellent  account  of 
itself  on  the  light  gear.  Moreover, 
it  was  a beautiful  fish,  and  I 
couldn’t  help  but  admire  those 
scarlet  orbs  and  olive  green 
markings  so  characteristic  of 
“redeyes.” 

Continuing  upstream  on  Bedford 
County’s  Town  Creek,  I caught 
several  more  redeyes  of  similar 
proportions.  As  1 worked  my  way 
into  a long,  rocky  pool  with  shale 
cliffs  sloping  in  on  the  right.  I 
again  had  visions  of  fooling  a 
chunky  bronzeback.  On  my  very 
first  toss,  something  clobbered  my 
lure  as  I reeled  it  past  a large 
midstream  boulder.  Playing  the  fish 
carefully  so  I would  not  damage 
my  threadlike  2-pound 
monofilament.  I soon  focused  on  a 
king-sized  rock  bass  that  measured 
nearly  12  inches  in  length. 

For  the  remainder  of  that 
afternoon  I caught  and  released 
more  than  twice  as  many  rock  bass 
as  I did  smallmouths.  None  of 
those  fish  was  of  bragging  size,  but 


those  stream  substitutes  more  than 
made  up  for  the  lack  of  bass 
action.  I'm  sure  that  wasn’t  the  first 
occasion  when  “second-string” 
stream  dwellers  saved  the  day  for  a 
Quaker  State  bass  or  trout 
enthusiast. 

Such  a substitute  for  a more 
desirable  quarry  displays  a 
willingness  to  hit  a variety  of  lures 
with  just  as  much  gusto  as  its  more 
popular  counterparts.  It  would 
have  been  nice  to  tangle  with  a 
couple  of  two-pound  smallmouths, 
but  I think  rock  bass  are  an  added 
bonus  to  any  stream  jaunt,  and 
should  not  be  scorned  or  deemed 
lesser  in  sporting  value. 

Best  bait  and  lures 

The  rock  bass,  or  redeye,  has 
long  been  one  of  my  favorite  fill- 
ins  whenever  bass  or  trout 
developed  a case  of  lockjaw. 
Although  they  can  be  taken  on  a 
variety  of  flies  and  lures,  small 
offerings  such  as  Mepps  spinners  in 
sizes  0 and  1,1/1 2-ounce  beetle 
spins,  and  small  crankbaits  top  my 
list  as  favorite  rock  bass  foolers. 
One  particularly  effective  imitation 
is  that  of  a small  crayfish.  Rebel 
makes  the  “ f enny  Wee”  model  in 
its  artificial  crayfish  line,  and  I 
have  had  exceptional  success  with 
this  counterfeit  crustacean  wherever 
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rock  bass  are  found.  The  lure  is 
also  deadly  on  smallmouths  and 
big.  stream  sunfish.  and  1 am  never 
without  several  of  them  when 
sloshing  through  meadow  streams. 

Rock  bass  have  a tendency  to 
strike  a lure  with  surprising  force 
and  give  a short  but  powerful  fight. 
Live  baits  such  as  small  minnows, 
crayfish,  and  garden  worms  fool 
their  share  of  these  chunky  critters, 
but  the  use  of  such  baits  often 
leads  to  killing  many  fish  that  have 
swallowed  hooks.  That’s  why  1 
stick  to  artificials — it  ensures  more 
of  a catch-and-release  sport. 

Although  not  particularly  large 
by  panfish  standards,  in  my 
experience,  rock  bass  average  6 to 
8 inches  long  in  most  Quaker  State 
streams,  with  anything  over  10 
inches  an  exceptional  catch.  I have 
taken  a few  individuals  that  were 
nearly  a foot  long,  weighing 
perhaps  a pound-and-a-half.  The 
current  Pennsylvania  record  for 
redeyes  measures  17  inches  and 
weighs  a whopping  3 pounds,  2 
ounces.  That  fish,  a true  behemoth 


of  the  species,  was  fooled  bv  David 
Weber  at  Elk  Creek  Lake  in  1971. 

Where  to  fish 

1 think  one  challenging  aspect  of 
the  rock  bass  is  its  nature  to  hold 
very  tightly  to  the  confines  of  fish- 
holding structure.  Seldom  do  I 
catch  one  in  a mid-stream  riffle  or  in 
the  expanse  of  a long,  slow-mov  ing 
pool.  1 often  find  them  holding 
right  up  close  to  submerged  tree 
roots,  rock  wall  formations,  and 
undercut  banks.  Because 
rock  bass  prefer  these  places,  it 
takes  an  accurate  cast  to  entice 
them  from  their  sheltered  haunts. 

Not  only  does  this  make  angling 
for  these  critters  challenging,  but.  it 
helps  sharpen  your  casting  eye  for 
those  more  selective  trout  and  bass. 

Redeyes  are  not  highly  regarded 
as  food  fish.  However,  the  few  I 
have  eaten  have  proven  to  be  fine 
table  fare.  Still,  1 prefer  to  return 
most  of  them  to  the  water. 

When  to  fish 

If  you  have  a yen  to  catch  some 
redeyes,  keep  in  mind  that  the 


warmer  months  of  May  to  mid- 
October  are  prime  times  to 
entice  them.  After  spawning 
commences  in  late  May  or  early 
June,  these  fish  retreat  from  their 
relatively  shallow  bedding  sites, 
and  stay  in  the  deeper  rocky  pools 
and  undercut  banks.  Throughout 
the  summer  and  this  time  of  year, 
rock  bass  action  is  best  in  the 
deeper,  sheltered  areas. 

Pennsylvania  is  blessed  with 
countless  free-flowing  streams  that 
harbor  this  “second-string”  fish.  No 
particular  creek  or  waterway  can 
be  classified  a known  hotspot  for 
them,  because  their  numbers  differ 
from  one  stream  to  the  next.  These 
“lesser"  fish  seldom  raise  eyebrows 
or  challenge  creek  headliners  like 
those  cagey  brown  trout,  rainbows, 
and  smallmouths.  But  they  do  fill  a 
much  needed  niche  for  anglers  like 
me,  who  all  too  often  lack  the  skill 
and  patience  required  to  capture 
more  highly-prized  stream  dwellers. 
Most  of  all.  they  provide  fun. 
sport,  and  if  you  wish,  a batch  of 
fresh  fillets.  ■ 
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Old  Chainsides 

by  Richard  A.  Snyder 


The  chain  pickerel,  Esox  niger,  is  one  of  the  smaller 
members  of  the  pike  family.  This  torpedo-shaped  sport 
fish  has  distinctly  marked  sides  of  yellow-green  to  yellow 
areas  interrupted  by  dark,  interconnecting  markings  that 
resemble  the  links  of  a chain  thus,  the  name  chain 
pickerel.  In  Pennsylvania,  the  chain  pickerel  is  native  to 
the  Susquehanna  and  Delaware  river  systems.  Sluggish 
streams,  heavily  vegetated  lakes,  and  even  beaver  ponds 
on  smaller  streams  are  frequented  by  chain  pickerel. 

A spring  spawner,  chain  pickerel  move  into  the 
shallows  shortly  after  ice-out.  For  about  a week  when 
water  temperatures  are  in  the  47-  to  52-degree  range, 
spawning  occurs  during  daylight  hours.  A 12-  to  14-inch 
female  might  have  from  6,100  to  8,100  eggs.  The  tiny 
yellow  eggs  are  slightly  adhesive  and  stick  to  nearby 
vegetation.  The  parents  abandon  the  eggs,  which  hatch  in 
six  to  12  days. 

Newly  hatched  pickerel  have  poorly  developed  mouths 
and  must  depend  on  their  yolk  sacs  for  nourishment  until 
body  development  catches  up.  They  attach  themselves  to 
vegetation  by  an  adhesive  gland  on  the  tops  of  their 
snouts  for  about  seven  days  until  the  yolk  sac  is 
absorbed.  By  that  time,  the  mouth  will  have  developed, 
and  the  half-inch  pickerel  begin  active  feeding.  For  the 
next  few  days  the  pickerel  feeds  on  tiny  plankton  eaters 
and  then  on  very  small  fish  and  invertebrates.  Mostly 
immature  aquatic  insects  become  their  table  fare.  As 
four-inch  fingerlings,  the  diet  becomes  fish-oriented, 
although  larger  invertebrates  such  as  crayfish  will  be 
eaten.  Growth  is  rapid  in  the  first  year,  with  more 
individuals  attaining  a size  of  six  or  seven  inches  by  mid- 
winter. Growth  among  individuals  can  be  quite  varied, 
and  in  crowded  conditions  considerable  cannibalism  may 
take  place.  During  the  second  year  of  life,  many 
individuals  may  reach  11  or  12  inches  with  a diet  that 
includes  just  about  anything  alive  and  small  enough  to  be 


engulfed.  Minnows,  suckers,  sunfish,  and  yellow  perch 
are  favorite  food  items,  along  with  snakes,  frogs,  and 
even  mice. 

Females  grow  faster,  live  longer,  and  achieve  a greater 
length  than  do  males.  For  some  pickerel,  sexual  maturity 
is  reached  by  the  first  spring  after  hatching.  For  many 
others,  it  takes  another  year.  By  the  end  of  the  third  fall, 
many  chain  pickerel  are  15  inches  long.  The  average  life 
span  is  three  or  four  years,  but  those  that  escape  being 
eaten  by  bass,  perch,  other  pickerel,  and  by  a host  of 
fish-eating  birds  such  as  kingfishers  and  barons,  or  those 
that  don’t  end  up  in  an  angler’s  creel,  may  reach  a ripe 
old  age  of  eight  or  nine  years. 

The  chain  pickerel’s  feeding  habits  are  different  from 
those  of  species  such  as  walleye  or  bass,  which  cruise 
about  in  search  of  prey.  Old  chainsides,  a solitary 
predator,  prefers  to  ambush  prey.  Chain  pickerel  hide 
almost  motionless  in  vegetation  or  near  submerged  logs 
or  stumps  until  a likely-looking  meal  swims  or  floats  by. 
Anglers  would  do  well  to  work  lures  through  weed  beds 
and  stumpy  areas  in  this  manner. 

Except  during  the  hottest  weather,  the  chain  pickerel  is 
active  year-round  and  has  a reputation  as  a fine  sport 
fish  during  ice  fishing  season.  Many  anglers  frown  when 
catching  a pickerel,  preferring  to  catch  larger  species. 
However,  the  pickerel  is  a good  fighter  and  the  flesh  is 
sweet.  Tike  other  pikes,  the  pickerel  has  a number  of 
forked  bones  that  are  more  noticeable  because  of  the 
pickerel’s  small  size.  Although  the  muskellunge  or 
northern  pike  may  be  the  trophy  sought  in  the  larger 
lakes  and  rivers,  the  chain  pickerel  offers  lively  sport  on 
many  smaller  waters,  and  is  relatively  easy  to  catch.  ■ 


Richard  A.  Snyder  is  Chief  of  the  Fish  Commission’s 
Fisheries  Management  Section. 
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INDUSTRY  AND 
REGULATORY  AGENCIES 


Congress  passed  and  the  President  signed  into  law  the  Surface  Mining 
Control  and  Reclamation  Act  of  1977  on  August  3,  1977.  This  act 
establishes  comprehensive  programs  to  deal  with  adverse  environmental 
effects,  including  all  point  and  nonpoint  sources  of  water  pollution  from 
abandoned  coal  mines,  active  coal  mines,  and  future  coal  mines,  both 
surface  and  underground.  Shortly  thereafter,  Pennsylvania’s  Department 
of  Environmental  Resources  appointed  a working  ad  hoc  committee 
including  not  only  DER  staff,  but  thecoal  industry,  legislators,  the  utilities, 
and  conservation /environmental  groups.  That  committee  worked  out 
some  of  the  finest  legislation  and  implementing  regulations  possible  to  be 
enacted  for  Pennsylvania’s  application  for  primacy. 

Most  of  us  are  aware  of  the  shameful  behavior  of  the  coal  and  steel 
industries,  which  were  able  through  Commonwealth  Court  to  delay 
implementation  for  more  than  a year,  and  of  the  Commonwealth’s 
unsuccessful  appeal  of  the  injunction. 

At  any  rate,  Pennsylvania  finally  received  primacy,  and  the  present 
administration  has  made  the  development  of  Pennsylvania’s  abundant  coal 
resources  a major  part  of  the  economic  growth  effort.  The  administration 
has  financed  and  coordinated  the  modernization  and  rehabilitation  of  the 
state’s  major  coal  ship-loading  facilities,  enhanced  the  opportunities  of 
using  foreign  markets,  and  has  been  working  with  industry  to  develop  more 
methods  for  increasing  domestic  consumption. 

In  the  meantime,  along  came  James  Watt,  as  we  have  now  come  to 
expect  from  his  shortsighted  philosophies,  with  efforts  to  emasculate  the 
Federal  Surface  Mining  Act  in  22  highly  sensitive  areas  mainly  having  to 
do  with  environmental  quality.  Ele  was  unsuccesful  because  the  Congress 
stood  its  ground. 

Furthermore,  an  attorney  representing  the  anthracite  coal  producers 
filed  suit  against  DER  on  behalf  of  55  clients.  Counsel  for  this  group  said 
his  clients  want  only  to  overturn  regulations  in  three  specific  areas:  bond 
fees,  reclamation  requirements,  and  enviromental  performance  standards. 
ONLY!! 

Certainly  the  anthracite  industry  has  to  be  treated  differently  from 
bituminous  operators  because  of  the  great  difference  in  the  resource  itself. 
The  whole  regulatory  program  is  threatened  because  attorney  Kopko  says, 
“The  producers  object  to  the  new  requirement  that  the  signs  mine  operators 
post  at  each  entrance  to  a mining  site  must  now  carry  not  only  the 
operator’s  name  and  permit  number,  but  also  his  telephone  number  and 
business  address.” 

DER  has  to  win  this.  They  have  been  very  solicitous  of  the  coal  industry 

almost  to  an  extreme.  The  coal  industry  has  shown  its  colors  enough 
times  that  we  wonder  at  the  patience  of  government,  which  has  fallen  all 
over  itself  to  help  the  industry  along. 

The  coal  industry  has  a bad  name  in  Pennsylvania,  and  we  see  the  ever- 
present legacy  of  its  despoilment  from  past  and  present  activities  all  around 
us  in  the  western  half  of  the  state.  The  anthracite  region  has  more  scars  than 
it  ought  to  have.  If  these  people  are  going  to  be  allowed  to  drag  the 
regulatory  process  down,  1 think  they  must  be  brought  to  task. 

The  Pennsylvania  Fish  Commission  has  a much  shorter  fuse  than  the 
other  regulatory  agencies  that  industry  has  to  deal  with. 
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Tracking  Down  a Trophy  by  Mike  Bleech 
4 The  author  explains  where  state  records  and  trophy  fish  were  caught 
in  the  Keystone  State  and  how  anglers  fooled  them. 

Lake  Marburg  Perch  and  Walleye  by  Jim  Grom tr 
9 Here  are  the  details  for  taking  these  fish  in  l ake  Marburg,  and  right 
now'  is  the  best  time. 

Does  Competitive  Fishing  Have  to  Be  so  Divisive?  by  Jim  Bashline 
j | The  author  shows  history’s  part  in  creating  a schism  among 
fishermen. 

A One-Man  Stream  Habitat  Improvement  Project  by  Fred 
Johnson 

14  Boulder  propping  can  greatly  improve  steam  habitat,  and  the  author 
tells  how  and  why. 

Tying  a Gypsy  Caterpillar  hr  Channel  K.  Lively 
18  Pennsylvania’s  latest  blight  is  also  a dependable  fish  getter.  Here’s 
how  to  tie  the  imitation  in  the  author’s  usual  clear,  detailed  style. 

The  Conowingo  Pool  by  Rhume  Streeter 
_ , This  southeast  Pennsylvania  waterway  is  a remarkable  fishery,  and 
the  author  spells  out  the  details  of  how  to  catch  its  fish  and  when  to  try 
your  luck. 
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How  would  you  like  to  catch  trophy  and  state- 
record  fish?  In  the  last  few  months  new'  state-record 
largemouth  bass  and  steelhead  catches  were  verified. 
See  “New'  State  Records”  in  the  “Currents”  section  of 
this  issue.  Armed  with  the  information  beginning  on 
page  4,  your  chances  of  taking  B-I-G  fish  can  improve 
greatly.  The  trophy  walleye  about  to  be  hooked  on  the 
cover  was  drawn  by  Larry  Tople. 
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by  Mike  Bleech 


M 

-A-  V -*-any  anglers  desire  to  catch  a trophy  fish, 
hut  most  just  hope  to  get  lucky  enough  someday  to  haul 
in  a bragging-sized  fish.  Still,  a few  anglers  become 
obsessed  with  the  pursuit  of  trophies,  making  it  a 
lifelong  quest. 

I admit  to  being  a borderline  trophy  nut.  When  it 
comes  time  to  decide  which  waterway  to  fish,  1 
usually  go  for  the  one  with  the  best  trophy  potential. 

To  help  in  that  approach,  I researched  the  results  of 
a number  of  statewide  fishing  contests,  along  with 
checking  the  state  records  and  the  largest  fish  reported  in 
the  Pennsylvania  Fish  Commission’s  Angler 
Recognition  Program  during  1981  After  compiling  and 
analyzing  the  data,  the  consistent  trophy-producing 
waters  become  conspicuous.  Here  are  the  results  of  my 
investigation. 

Musky 

The  musky  is  the  king  in  all  waters  it  inhabits,  and 
it  is  the  largest  gamefish  in  Pennsylvania. 

In  1981,  the  two  largest  reported  musky  catches 
came  from  the  Kinzua  Dam  area.  A 45-pound.  12- 
ounce  brute,  caught  from  the  Allegheny  Reservoir, 
took  the  top  spot.  The  runner-up  of  41-pounds,  4- 
ounces  was  caught  just  below  the  Kinzua  Dam.  Many 
knowledgeable  anglers  believe  that  the  Allegheny 
Reservoir  is  about  to  give  up  a new  state-record 
musky. 

Conneaut  Take,  our  largest  natural  lake,  holds  the 
current  state  record  of  54-pounds,  3-ounces,  so  this 
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waterway  must  also  be  considered  a contender  for  our 
top  trophy  musky  spot. 

The  water  listed  most  often  in  the  contest  winning 
column  is  Pymatuning  Reservoir,  but  it  seems  to  have 
slowed  a bit  in  the  past  few  years.  Other  proven  waters 


Many  people  believe  the 
Allegheny  Reservoir  is 
about  to  give  up  a new 
state-record  musky. 


are  French  Creek,  Canadohta  Lake,  and  tiny  Sugar 
Lake,  which  recently  produced  a 40-pounder.  A quick 
glance  at  the  map  shows  that  the  trophy  musky  hunter 
should  head  toward  Crawford  and  Warren  counties. 


My  research,  not  surprisingly,  also  clearly 
demonstrated  that  the  cold  or  cool  months  are  the  best 
times  for  big  muskies.  If  you’re  planning  your  vacation 
around  a musky  outing,  take  into  consideration  the 
months  of  December,  January,  March,  and  May. 

Pike 

The  musky’s  close  cousin,  the  pike,  is  our  second- 
largest  gamefish.  The  Allegheny  Reservoir  also  takes 
top  billing.  It  gave  up  our  33!6-pound  state  record, 
which  was  the  largest  pike  caught  in  the  continental 
United  States  in  1980.  In  addition,  the  two  largest  pike 
entered  in  the  Angler  Recognition  Program  in  1981, 
22-pounds,  6-ounces  and  20-pounds,  10-ounces,  were 
also  products  of  the  big  lake. 

Though  not  reported  in  the  program,  a visiting  New 
York  angler  weighed  a 24-pound,  6-ounce  pike  and  a 
2 1 -pound,  15-ounce  pike  on  inspected  scales  at  Stop  4 
on  the  same  day!  (Stop  4 is  a fish  check  station  near 
the  Kinzua  Creek  Arm  of  the  reservoir.) 

Another  body  of  water  in  western  Pennsylvania, 
Shenango  Reservoir,  has  shown  promise  as  a trophy 
pike  lake.  It  actually  had  the  largest  number  of  contest 
winners,  with  pike  up  to  16  pounds. 

Glendale  Lake  should  also  be  on  the  list,  especially 
because  the  exotic  Amur  pike  is  present. 

It  came  as  a surprise  that  the  trophy  pike  were 
caught  all  through  the  season.  September  had  a slight 
edge,  but  they  were  caught  in  spring,  in  the  heat  of  the 
summer,  in  the  fall,  and  in  winter. 

Walleye 

The  Allegheny  River,  French  Creek,  Lake 
Wallenpaupack,  Lake  Erie,  and  the  Allegheny 
Reservoir  have  produced  winning  walleyes.  The  17- 
pound,  9-ounce  state  record  was  caught  in  1980  in  the 
Allegheny  Reservoir. 

Last  year’s  top  walleye  came  from  Duck  Harbor 
Pond,  while  the  number-two  fish  came  from  the 
Allegheny  Reservoir. 

With  its  fantastic  record  over  the  past  few  years,  the 
Allegheny  Reservoir  must  be  rated  our  best  trophy 
walleye  water.  This  waterway  may  be  the  only  place  in 
the  state  where  an  angler  has  a legitimate  shot  at  a 
1 5-pounder. 

Still,  Lake  Erie  could  dispute  that  claim.  The 
walleye  fishery  there  is  by  far  the  largest  in  the  state. 
Even  though  the  Allegheny  Reservoir  has  produced 
larger  walleyes,  it  may  be  easier  to  catch  a big  one 
from  Erie.  In  other  words,  if  you  consider  a six- 
pounder  a trophy,  give  Erie  a go;  but  head  to  the 
Allegheny  Reservoir  if  a 10-pounder  is  your  goal. 

The  best  time  for  lunker  walleyes  is  late  in  the 
season,  from  September  until  the  season  closes  the 
following  March.  Big  walleyes  are  caught  more 
frequently  during  those  months,  and  they  are  heavier 
because  the  females  are  laden  with  eggs. 

Largemouth  bass 

A new  record  largemouth  bass  could  come  from  any 
of  the  long  list  of  Pennsylvania  waters.  That  first  ten- 
pounder  could  be  waiting  just  a few  miles  from  your 
home. 
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The  7-pound  record  was  caught  from  the 
Susquehanna  in  1981.  The  second  largest  reported  that 
year  was  a 6-pound.  12-ounce  fish  caught  at  Keystone 
Dam. 

By  a wide  margin  the  greatest  number  of  contest 
winners  came  from  the  Susquehanna  River.  There  is 
little  question  that  this  is  our  best  trophy  bron/eback 
waterway. 

An  overlooked  smallmouth  water,  which  may  have 
even  more  potential,  is  Lake  Erie.  Other  fish,  such  as 
salmon  and  walleyes,  steal  most  of  the  attention  in 
that  area.  Still,  there  are  tremendous  schools  of  big 
smallmouths.  Guides  are  available  in  the  city  of  Erie, 
making  it  easier  for  visiting  anglers  to  hook  bass  in  the 
huge  lake. 

All  the  contest  winners  in  my  survey  were  caught  in 
July,  August,  and  September.  As  with  the  largemouths, 
this  should  change  with  the  new  bass  season.  Because 
the  rivers  are  now  open  to  bass  fishing  all  year,  they 
have  the  edge  for  trophy  smallmouth  bass  action. 

Brown  trout 

Most  brown  trout  contest  winners  came  from  the 
streams  in  central  Pennsylvania,  such  as  the 
Letort,  Big  Fishing  Creek.  Big  Spring,  and  Penns 
Creek.  The  state  record,  15-pounds,  4-ounces,  was 
caught  from  Fishing  Creek.  Any  of  the  well-known 
trout  streams,  especially  the  limestone  streams,  are 
liable  to  give  up  a trophy  brown. 

The  largest  browns,  those  over  10  pounds,  are  more 
likely  to  be  taken  from  one  of  the  larger  lakes.  Lake 


In  the  west,  Shenango  Reservoir,  Lake  Wilhelm, 
and  Lake  Arthur  all  hold  wallhanging  bucketmouths. 
Lake  Arthur  led  the  list  of  contest  winners.  Crawford 
and  Mercer  counties  are  loaded  with  small  lakes  and 
ponds  that  are  home  to  some  real  hawgs. 

Raystown  Lake  is  a top  choice  in  midstate, 
along  with  Stone  Valley  Lake  and  Prince  Gallitzin 
State  Park.  Special  regulations  at  Stone  Valley  l.ake 
have  helped  it  give  up  more  contest  winners  than 
many  other  lakes. 

Eastern  Pennsylvania  is  dotted  with  good 
largemouth  water.  Springton  Reservoir  gave  us  our  9- 
pound,  5-ounce  state  record,  but  it  could  be  beaten 
anytime  by  anglers  at  Lake  Wallenpaupack,  Pinchot 
State  Park,  or  countless  other  lakes  and  ponds.  For 
example,  Shohola  Dam  produced  the  previous  record 
of  9-pounds,  1-ounce.  It  is  hard  to  get  away  from 
good  largemouth  bass  water  in  the  east! 

Trophy  largemouth  catches  were  spread  fairly  evenly 
through  the  summer  and  early  fall.  This  will  probably 
change,  now  that  bass  season  has  been  opened  year- 
round  in  rivers  and  streams.  The  year-round  action  at 
Raystown  makes  it  an  excellent  choice  for  early-season 
fishing. 

Smallmouth  bass 

Smallmouth  bass  are  also  widespread,  but  far  fewer 
waters  are  likely  to  hold  trophy-sized  fish.  The  best  bet 
is  one  of  our  larger  rivers,  like  the  Susquehanna, 
Delaware,  Juniata,  or  Allegheny. 
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Erie  may  soon  give  up  the  record,  and  gets  my  vote  as 
the  top  trophy  brown  trout  waterway  in  the  state. 

Back  in  1967,  a 24-pound  brown  was  caught  at  Lake 
Wallenpaupack.  This  lake,  along  with  the 
Allegheny  Reservoir  and  the  Allegheny  River  between 
the  Kinzua  Dam  and  the  town  of  Warren,  is  also  a 
top  spot. 

Most  of  the  contest  winners  were  caught  in  April 
and  May,  because  most  of  the  trout  fishing  pressure 
comes  early  in  the  season.  Fall  is  also  an  excellent 
time  for  big  browns,  especially  on  Lake  Erie. 

Rainbow  trout 

Lake  Erie,  along  with  some  of  its  tributaries,  is  also 
the  best  place  in  the  state  to  look  for  trophy  rainbows. 

In  the  big  lake  they  are  classified  as  steelheads,  both 
for  records  and  for  the  Angler  Recognition  Program. 

The  state-record  rainbow  weighed  10-pounds, 

1 1 -ounces  and  was  caught  in  the  Yellow'  Breeches 
Creek,  as  was  the  top  rainbow  of  1982  of  10-pounds, 
4-ounces. 

The  state-record  steelhead  of  12-pounds,  13-ounces 
and  the  two  largest  reported  in  1981  were  caught  at 
Elk  Creek.  Elk  is  one  of  the  larger  Lake  Erie 
tributaries  in  Pennsylvania.  Other  good  tributaries  are 
Walnut  Creek,  20-Mile  Creek,  and  Trout  Run.  Of 
course,  the  big  lake  itself  is  also  a good  place  to  look 
for  trophy  steelies. 

The  best  time  to  try  for  a steelhead  is  from  October 
to  May.  Many  are  caught  in  the  middle  of  winter. 
During  the  salmon  run,  many  steelhead  are  mistaken 
for  salmon,  so  some  of  the  biggest  are  never  reported. 

To  avoid  eating  a state  record,  learn  to  identify  your 
fish.  ■ 


When  he's  not  fishing  for  a trophy,  Mike  Bleech  is  a 
freelance  writer-photographer  and  editor  of  Drop  Off, 
the  newsletter  of  the  Pennsylvania  B.A  .S.S.  Chapter 
Federation. 

\ 

Have  you  caught  a state  record? 

As  of  last  July  1,  minimum  weight,  not  length, 
determines  state  records  and  trophy  fish  in  Pennsyl- 
vania. This  change  makes  Pennsylvania’s  record- 
keeping statistics  similar  to  other  state  and  national 
record-keeping  data. 

Fish  don’t  have  to  be  weighed  on  certified  scales, 
unless  you  think  your  catch  may  be  a new  state 
record.  In  this  case,  the  fish  must  be  weighed  on 
scales  certified  by  the  Bureau  of  Weights  and 
Measures.  Applications  for  trophy  fish  (Angler 
Recognition  Program)  and  state  record  catches  are, 
available  from  license  issuing  agents,  official 
measuring  stations,  and  Fish  Commission  offices. 

For  complete  details  on  these  programs,  current 
state  records,  and  new  minimum  weight  require- 
ments, contact  the  Office  of  Information,  Pennsyl- 
vania Fish  Commission,  P.O.  Box  1673,  Harrisburg, 

PA  17105-1673. 
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Marburg 
and  Walleye 


Lake 

Perch 

by  Jim  Gronaw 

N 

-1-  November  is  a transitional 
month,  somewhere  between  the 
brisk  of  autumn  and  the  bitter  cold 
of  the  oncoming  winter.  Leaves 
that  recently  decorated  the 
countryside  in  hues  of  scarlet  and 
orange  have  now  fallen  from  the 
trees,  creating  a soft  but  crunchy 
carpet  on  the  forest  floor.  To 
fishermen.  November  is  the  last 
hurrah  before  the  ice  fishing 
season.  It’s  a time  when  almost  all 
fish  species  fatten  up  for  the  harsh 
months  ahead.  For  anglers  seeking 
perch  and  walleyes,  November  is  a 
most  productive  month. 

That’s  why  it  didn’t  take  much 
arm-twisting  for  me  to  accompany 
Ben  Clark  on  York  County’s  Lake 
Marburg  in  quest  of  those  critters. 
Ben  owns  and  operates  his  own 
tackle  shop,  the  Bait  Barn  in 
Hanover,  and  he  is  only  five 
minutes  from  the  lake.  An  avid 
fisherman  for  many  species,  he  is 
most  knowledgeable  of  the  late  fall 
movements  of  perch  and  walleyes 
at  Marburg.  He  has  made  some 
outstanding  catches  when  other 
anglers  have  had  poor  luck. 

Two  days  before  our  scheduled 
jaunt,  a cold  front  passed  through, 
dropping  nighttime  temperatures 
into  the  high  20s.  But  as  a high 
pressure  system  centered  over  the 
state,  the  mercury  rose  to  the  high 
50s,  and  the  winds  began  to 
subside.  We  were  ready. 


Trolling  tactics 

Shortly  after  launching  his  15- 
foot  bass  boat,  we  turned  on  the 
depth  finder  and  Ben  cruised  very 
slowly  over  an  area  that  had  a 
sunken  creek  channel  in  its  depths. 
He  studied  the  device  intently  as  he 
steered  a wide  zig-zag  course, 
locating  the  channel. 

“There  it  is!’’  exclaimed  Ben.  never 
taking  his  eyes  off  the  scanner. 

“She  went  from  37  down  to 
42.  then  back  up  to  36.  Yep. 
that’s  the  channel.”  Afl 


With  more  than  a little 
excitement  in  his  voice,  he 
announced  that  we  would  cruise 
this  area  with  the  trolling  motor. 

Our  tackle  consisted  of  light 
spinning  outfits  spooled  with  six- 
pound  test.  We  chose  to  jig 
vertically  with  eighth-ounce  and 
quarter-ounce  calftail  jigs  tipped 
with  fathead  minnows.  Because  we 
w'ere  fishing  in  30  to  40  feet  of 
water,  the  light  lines  were  necessary 
to  detect  the  soft  strikes  of  the 
perch  and  walleyes,  which  often 
school  together  in  Lake  Marburg. 

Although  we  fished  the  creek 
channel  thoroughly  for  45  minutes, 
we  got  only  two  strikes  and  one 
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fish — a plump,  foot-long  yellow 
perch  that  nailed  my  chartreuse  jig 
right  on  the  bottom.  With  the  sun 
very  bright  overhead  and  no  clouds 
or  wave  action  to  break  up  the 
light  penetration,  Ben  surmised 
that  the  fish  would  most  likely  be 
hugging  the  bottom.  He  suggested 
we  try  an  old  submerged  roadbed 
that  was  in  40  feet  of  water. 

Ten  minutes  later,  his  eyes 
riveting  on  the  little  green  electronic 
box,  Ben  located  the  roadbed  and 
was  picking  up  an  uneven,  broken 
line  that  seemed  to  indicate 
schooling  perch. 

On  our  first  pass  through  the 
area  we  both  had  strikes,  but  we 
missed  the  fish.  Another 
application  of  fathead  minnows 
brought  more  strikes,  and  soon  we 
were  jerking  up  foot-long  perch  on 
almost  every  pass  through  the 
school.  These  fish  were  beautifully 
marked  with  bright-orange  pectoral 
fins  and  dark  green  bars  on  their 
sides.  Most  of  them  weighed  a 
pound;  some  weighed  more. 

At  about  the  time  the  area’s 
fishing  was  slowing  down,  Ben  had 
a soft  strike  and  set  the  hook  in  a 
heavier  fish.  The  wispy  graphite 
rod  doubled  over  as  he  carefully 
worked  the  mystery  fish  toward  the 
surface.  All  indications  led  us  to 
believe  he  had  a large  walleye  on, 
so  I was  ready  with  the  net.  Sure 
enough,  a fat,  golden-sided  walleye 
soon  rose  from  the  depths  and  was 
subsequently  dipped.  A four- 
pounder,  the  fish  proved  to  be  the 
biggest  of  our  trip. 

Finding  the  fish 

Locating  fish  is  the  key  to  success 
at  Lake  Marburg.  It’s  no  secret  that 
knowledgeable  perch  hounds  score 
well  at  Lake  Marburg  in 
November,  but  many  anglers  miss 
out  because  they  don’t  fish  the 
proper  structures — mostly 
submerged  creek  channels  and 
sunken  roadbeds.  Lake  Marburg 
contains  plenty  of  such  fish-holding 
cover,  and  anglers  like  Ben  Clark 
take  the  majority  of  their  fish  over 
this  kind  of  structure.  By 
concentrating  your  efforts  on  these 
areas,  the  chances  of  success  will 
increase,  and  your  knowledge  of 
the  lake  contour  will  expand. 
However,  certain  aspects  should  be 
considered  before  hunting  these 
areas. 


Fishing  these  structures  is  a 
deep-water  tactic.  Almost  all  fish  at 
this  time  will  be  taken  at  depths  of 
25  to  40  feet.  Hence,  light  lines  of 
six-pound  test  and  sensitive  boron 
and  graphite  rods  are  great  aids  for 
telegraphing  the  light  strikes  of 
perch  and  walleyes.  Because  this  is 
deep-water  fishing,  sunlight 
penetration  plays  little  or  no  role  in 
the  movements  of  these  bottom 
dwellers. 

Structure  fishing 

The  most  important 
characteristic  for  locating  fish  in 
these  areas  is  the  presence  of 
irregular  bottom  structures. 
Numerous  roadbeds  and  creek 
channels  meander  across  the  Lake 
Marburg  bottom  in  a surrounding 
of  flat,  unchanging  depths.  When 
you  encounter  such  areas  avoid 
them  because  they  almost 
always  lack  fish  life.  Instead, 
look  for  roadbeds  that  are  adjacent 
to  deep  water  or  that  drop  off 
quickly  to  one  side  of  the  bed. 
Sunken  bridges  or  roadbeds  that 
have  crumbled  and  form  irregular 
bottom  patterns  should  always  be 
investigated  and  fished  thoroughly. 

Sometimes  shoreline  anglers  hit  a 
school  of  perch,  but  this  almost 
always  occurs  during  the  low-light 
periods  of  dusk  and  dawn,  when 
these  nomadic  critters  feed  near 
the  shoreline  around  Lake 
Marburg’s  many  bridges.  Boat 
anglers  can  usually  score  better  by 
finding  the  fish  during  the  warmer 
midday  hours.  Of  course,  a good 
depth  finder  is  a valuable  tool  and 
quite  necessary  for  this  brand  of 
angling. 

Jigging  methods 

Once  these  fish-holding  areas  are 
found,  there  are  time-favored 
techniques  that  put  those  tasty 
critters  on  your  stringer.  In  calm 
conditions,  Ben  Clark  recommends 
vertical  jigging  as  the  best  method 
to  put  a bunch  of  fish  in  the  boat 
in  a hurry.  His  arsenal  consists  ot 
white,  yellow,  and  chartreuse  jigs 
that  weigh  an  eighth-ounce  and  a 
quarter-ounce. 

A standard  addition  to  these 
lures  is  a fathead  minnow  from  one 
to  two  inches  long.  Larger  minnows 
tend  to  cause  missed  strikes.  When 
bouncing  these  offerings  along  the 
roadbeds  and  channels,  be 


prepared  to  set  the  hook  at  the 
slightest  tap.  With  nearly  40  feet  of 
line  out,  it  is  not  easy  to  get  a 
proper  hook  set,  so  quick  reactions 
help  hook  more  fish. 

Using  bait 

When  the  wind  kicks  up  and 
vertical  jigging  becomes  difficult, 

Ben  goes  to  baitwalking.  He  is  one 
of  the  few  anglers  I know-  who  uses 
this  tactic.  Depending  on  the 
strength  of  the  wind,  he  uses  a 
baitwalker  sinker  of  one  ounce  or 
I/2  ounces  and  spray  paints  the 
sinker  jet  black  so  it  doesn’t  alarm 
the  fish  with  its  usual  orange  color. 

A three-foot  leader  of  eight -pound  test 
is  attached  to  the  baitwalker,  and  a 
floating  jig  head  is  tied  on  the  end. 
Floating  jigs  of  various  colors 
work,  but  white,  yellow,  and  red 
seem  to  produce  best.  Either  a two- 
inch  minnow  or  a Twistertail  is 
impaled  on  the  jig,  which 
completes  the  rig. 

By  trolling  slowly  over  the 
previously  mentioned  areas,  the 
baitwalker  will  not  often  snag,  and 
the  hook  is  usually  set  immediately. 
These  rigs  are  also  fished  right  on 
the  bottom,  as  you'd  fish  a jig. 

Other  fishing  methods 

Although  there  are  other 
methods  that  work,  these  two 
usually  take  plenty  of  fish,  once 
they  are  located.  Minnow  dunking 
and  nightcrawler  fishing  will 
occasionally  produce  excellent 
catches,  but  such  tactics  can  be 
costly.  Generally,  once  a school  of 
perch  is  triggered  into  feeding,  the 
fish  can  be  caught  on  plain  jigs, 
and  a reapplication  of  bait  is  not 
always  necessary.  However,  there 
are  times  when  fish  will  not  touch 
a jig  unless  it  is  sweetened  with  a 
minnow.  These  situations  vary 
from  day  to  day. 

As  November  winds  howl  under 
steel-gray  skies,  perch  and  walleyes 
steal  the  show  at  Lake  Marburg. 

Most  of  the  biggest  walleyes  from 
the  lake  are  caught  in  November, 
and  these  giants  are  in  the  eight- 
pound  to  10-pound  category.  Some 
yellow  perch  close  to  16  inches 
have  been  caught,  with  the  average 
about  10  to  13  inches.  ■ 


Jim  Gronaw  is  the  outdoor 
columnist  0/  The  Carroll  County 
( Maryland ) Times. 
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Does  Competitive  Fishing 


— <L 


Have  to  Be  so 


by  Jim  Bashline 

A 

-A.  .m.t  a well-known  Pennsylvania  trout  Valhalla  a 
small  group  of  wader-clad  fly  fishing  regulars  sat  beside 
the  pool  on  assorted  driftwood.  The  conversation  leader 
repositioned  his  pipe,  gazed  knowingly  skyward,  and 
said,  “You  know,  1 feel  sorry  for  those  guys  who  enter 
those  big-money  bass  fish-offs.  They  just  don’t  know 
what  sport  fishing  is  all  about." 

“Yeah,”  one  of  the  other  regulars  agreed,  “they  get  all 
fired  up  about  their  rubber  worms  and  jig  and  pig,  and 
for  what?  Those  dumb  largemouth  bass  bite  on  anything. 
Just  try  to  compare  them  to  a trout!  Trout  are  prettier, 
trout  fight  better,  they’re  smarter,  and  you  don’t  have  to 
go  ramming  around  in  a noisy  boat  to  catch  them.  No 
sir,  where  we  are  right  now  is  where  the  fishing  is  at.” 

“I  couldn’t  agree  more,”  chimed  in  a third  regular  rise 
watcher.  Everything  you  say  is  true,  except  you  left  out 
one  important  matter  the  money!  I just  read  that  one  of 
those  good  ole  boys  pocketed  over  $100,000  last  year 
from  fishing  tournaments,  and  that  kid  who  won  the 
Bassmaster’s  Classic  last  year  got  over  50  grand!  That’s 
disgusting!  Imagine  fishing  for  money.  Fishing  is 
supposed  to  be  a contemplative  sport  and  fun,  too,  not  a 
crass,  dollar-grabbing  spectacle.” 

“At  least  those  bass  boys  put  their  fish  back  in  the 
water.  That’s  one  redeeming  point  on  their  side,”  the 
leader  said,  “but  think  about  those  saltwater  contests. 

Good  heavens,  most  of  those  fish  are  kicked  off  the  end 
of  the  dock  after  the  weigh-in.  My  brother-in-law  told  me 
about  one  sailfish  tournament  he  saw  in  Florida  where 
over  100  fish  were  hauled  to  the  local  land  fill  and 
bulldozed  over.  Downright  shameful,  that’s  what  it  is.” 


Q 

a small  group  of  jumpsuited  bass  aficionados  gathered  to 
do  their  thing.  As  they  added  some  ice  to  their  coolers 
and  filled  the  fuel  tanks,  one  of  them  remarked.  “Those 
magazine  editors  are  at  it  again.  They  have  at  least  two 
stories  about  those  little  bugs  and  what  they  call 
'em  in  Fatin.  You  know,  1 don’t  know  how  in  the  world 
anyone  has  the  time  to  learn  the  names  of  300  bugs 
before  you  can  walk  into  a tackle  shop.  You  know.  1 feel 
sorry  for  those  poor  guys;  they  get  turned  off  to  fishing 
before  they  get  turned  on.  There’s  just  too  much  you've 
got  to  know  before  you  can  catch  a trout. 

“And  that  equipment  is  so  expensive.  Why,  some  of 
those  fly  rods  and  fancy  little  crank-up  reels  cost  more 
than  400  bucks  apiece.  My  whole  outfit  doesn't  hurt  a 
fifty-dollar  bill,  and  what  does  a dozen  rubber  worms 
cost  three  bucks?” 

“Right  on,”  a third  bassbuster  agreed,  “and  you  know 
what  else?  We’re  fishing  for  real,  honest-to-goodness  wild 
fish  that  were  born  and  raised  right  here  in  this  lake.  I 
read  a survey  that  declared  almost  90  percent  ol  the  trout 
caught  in  the  eastern  states  come  directly  from  a 
hatchery.  I ask  you,  who  would  want  to  spend  time  and 
money  trying  to  catch  one  itty-bitty  trout  that  would  die 
anyway  if  it  weren't  caught.  No  sir,  right  here  is  where 
the  fishing  is!” 

“And  another  thing,”  the  first  angler  said,  snapping  on 
his  depth  finderto  check  the  battery.  “Those  fly  ('lingers 
are  always  on  our  tails  about  bass  tournaments  and 
fishing  for  money.  I’ll  bet  there  isn’t  more  than  one 
percent  of  all  the  bass  anglers  in  the  world  who  ever 
earned  a dime  in  a contest.  But  even  if  they  did.  what's 
wrong  with  that?  We  have  golf  tournaments,  bowling 
contests,  and  boxing  matches  to  find  out  who's  best  at 
something;  can't  anglers  do  the  same?  1 think  those  trout 
fishermen  are  jealous  because  they  can't  be  in  on  the 
action.” 


When  someone  can  win  a pile  of  loot  at 
anything,  it’s  important  in  America. 
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|/-U  conversations  often  occur  in  Pennsylvania  and  across 

the  United  States.  For  the  most 
part,  the  camps  are  divided  into 
competitive  anglers  and  those  who 
are  not.  Surely  there  are  highly 
competitive  trout  fishermen  and 
bass  chasers  who  don’t  compete, 
but  the  battle  lines  are  pretty  much 
divided  along  specie  boundaries. 

For  the  better  future  of  sport 
angling,  I hope  both  sides  can  find 
reasons  for  friendship.  Fishing  for 
trout  in  moving  water  and  fishing 
for  bass  in  still  ponds  and  lakes  are 
different  sports  with  different 
traditions,  and  the  perception  of 
those  activities  varies  greatly  across 
our  land  and  across  states. 
Pennsylvania  is  no  exception. 

The  reasons  are  many  and 
varied.  One  is  the  considerable 
amount  of  literature  on  trout  and 
other  fish  indigenous  to  the 
European  countries.  Our  close  ties 
to  England  and  English  sporting 
traditions  formed  our  northeastern 
preferences.  Moreover,  there  were 


few  trout  in  the  south  in  the 
beginning,  save  a smattering  of 
brookies  along  the  spine  of  the 
Appalachians.  So  there  was  no 
chance  for  the  trout  fishing  culture 
to  gain  a foothold. 

Some  artificial  rearing  of  trout  is 
necessary  along  with  the  stockings 
in  hard-fished  waters.  Most  modern 
trout  anglers  accept  this  idea  and 
seem  to  want  more  of  it.  Bass  are 
also  stocked  in  some  waters,  but 
once  established,  a lake’s  bass 
population  does  a pretty  good  job 
of  taking  care  of  itself,  if  intelligent 
regulations  are  applied  and  obeyed. 

Nevertheless,  fishing  for 
“greenbacks”  seems  to  cause  so 
much  uproar,  not  the  difference  in 
trout  and  bass  fisheries 
management.  We  keep  track  of 
what’s  important  in  this  nation  in 
dollars  and  cents.  It’s  how  we  keep 
score,  and  like  it  or  not, 
professional  golf  or  tennis  wouldn’t 
make  TV  programmers  happy  if 
the  big  bucks  pay-off  weren't  there. 
When  someone  can  win  a pile  of 
loot  at  anything,  it’s  important  in 
America. 

. 

T 

.JL  he  ideas  and  opinions  ex- 
pressed in  this  article  are  those 
of  the  author.  Pennsylvania 
Angler  welcomes  comments  on 
this  material  in  agreement  or 
disagreement. 
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The  fishing  tackle  industry  might  be  on  its 
last  legs  if  it  weren’t  for  the  interest  in  bass 


« 
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Ray  Scott,  founder  of  Bass 
Anglers  Sportsmens  Society 
(B.A.S.S.).  decided  some  years  ago 
that  there  were  enough  competitive 
fishermen  in  the  country  to  make 
fishing  for  money  an  important 
sport.  It  was  Scott’s  B.A.S.S. 
professional  circuit  that  got  the  ball 
rolling,  and  his  classic  each  year  is 
the  biggest  money  event  in 
freshwater  angling.  While  Scott,  his 
crew,  and  the  bass  professionals 
who  made  his  idea  work  have 
profited  from  it.  there  have  been 
some  profound  side  effects-  most 
of  them  good. 

The  most  favorable  result  has 
been  the  publicity  gained  for 
fishing  in  general.  The  nonfishing 
public  has  been  exposed  to  an 
outdoor  activity  that  is  fun.  that 
can  earn  its  players  some  money, 
and  most  importantly,  that  draws 
attention  to  the  need  for  more 
quality  water  and  the  protection  of 
the  water  we  already  have.  Scott 
has  spent  a lot  of  time  preaching 
the  gospel  of  water  quality  and  its 
preservation. 

Water  is  our  most  precious 
resource,  and  without  it  and  plenty 
of  it,  no  civilization  or  nation  has 
lasted  long.  It  also  happens  to  be 
the  stuff  that  fish  live  in.  If  the 
bass  fishing  tournaments  were  held 
just  for  the  fun  of  it.  they’d  get 
precious  little  press.  The  prize 
money  makes  them  newsworthy 
and  offers  a springboard  for  getting 
out  the  more  important 
conservation  message.  Since  a great 
effort  is  made  to  release  all  contest 


fish,  it’s  tough  to  fault  the 
professional  circuit  on  environ- 
mental grounds. 

The  moral  issue  of  accepting 
cash  for  winning  a fishing  contest 
continues  to  bother  some  anglers 
who  fish  alone  or  only  with  a 
trusted  companion.  They  say  they 
are  searching  for  solitude  and  gain 
great  pride  bv  fooling  an  individual 
trout  without  the  aid  of  fish-finders 
and  other  electronic  gear.  But  it 
may  come  as  a surprise  to  some 
fishermen  to  learn  that  there  are 
men  among  the  professional  bass 
school  who  enjoy  doing  the  same 
thing. 

Putting  the  shoe  on  the  other 
foot,  it  could  also  surprise  some  of 
the  jumpsuited  ones  that  trout 
anglers  and  their  trusted 
companions  frequently  make  a 
friendly  wager  on  who  will  catch 
the  first  or  largest  fish. 

Don’t  forget  the  economic 
aspects  of  bass  fishing.  Without  the 
interest  in  what  the  pros  are  using 
and  scoring  with,  the  fishing  tackle 
industry  would  not  be  as  solvent  as 
it  is.  It  isn’t  exactly  a roaring  • 
dynamo  at  present,  but  it  might  be 
on  its  last  legs  if  it  weren't  for  the 
new-found  interest  in  bass.  Most 
observers  and  data  seekers  admit 
that  fly  fishing  equipment 
represents  no  more  than  10  percent 
of  the  tackle  sold  to  freshwater 
anglers.  The  rest  of  it  doesn’t 
necessarily  go  to  bass  plug 
throwers  and  worm  slingers,  but  a 
lot  more  than  10  percent  does. 


For  a long  time  the  coldwater 
anglers  have  with  considerable 
justification  thrust  out  their  chests 
whenever  names  and  dollars  are  to 
be  counted  for  habitat 
conservation.  We,  they  say.  support 
Trout  Unlimited,  The  Federation 
of  Fly  Fishermen,  The  American 
l.eague  of  Anglers,  and  a host  of 
other  fish-oriented  groups.  In 
recent  years,  the  bass  clubs  led  by 
Scott’s  group  have  picked  up  the 
challenge,  and  they  have  also  put 
their  money  where  their  mouths 
were  with  large  donations  to  the 
conservation  cause.  Both  examples 
have  brought  in  still  more 
corporate  dollars. 

The  impoundment  angler  who 
uses  a level-wind  reel  on  a short 
stick  and  the  wader-clad  waver  of 
long  rods  may  continue  to  joke 
about  how  the  other  guy  fishes  and 
what  he  fishes  for.  And  they  can 
privately  think  what  they  want 
about  the  business  of  casting  for 
cash.  But  when  it  comes  to  rowing 
the  boat  together  for  the  purpose 
of  protecting  our  water  and 
improving  it,  let’s  make  sure  the 
oars  are  moving  in  the  same 
direction.  If  all  the  fishermen  of 
this  land  ever  got  up  one  morning 
and  decided  to  vote  as  a block  for 
just  one  issue,  no  political  force 
could  hold  up  against  them.  That's 
fish  power!  ■ 


Jim  Bashline  is  a freelance  w riter- 
photographer  w ho  also  w rites  a 
monthly  feature  for  Field  & 
Stream. 
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A One-Man 

Stream 

Habitat 

Improvement 

Program 


Here's  how  boulder 

i ^ * T L propping  ean 

by  Fred  Johnson  greatly  improve 

trout  habitat. 


temperature  problems,  or  put 
enough  pressure  on  water  polluters 
to  force  them  to  clean  up  their 
acts.  You’ll  need  a lot  of  help  to 
complete  major  projects  such  as 
constructing  devices  to  deepen  the 
water,  to  speed  its  flow,  to  provide 
shade,  or  to  install  large  cover 


and  cover.  Limiting  conditions 
occur  during  low  flow,  when  all 
three  of  these  parameters  arc 
reduced.  Natural  mortal itv  is 
inevitable  after  spawning  and 
during  floods,  droughts,  and  other 
stress  conditions  such  as  elevated 
water  temperatures  and  anchor  ice. 
There  isn’t  too  much  you  can  do 
about  nature's  process  ol  thinning 
out  the  older  or  less  hardy,  but 
there  is  something  that  can  be  done 
to  increase  the  carrying  capacitv  of 


M. 


ost  serious  trout 
fishermen  have  a stream  or  two  to 
which  they  devote  a great  deal  of 
fishing  time.  These  could  be  streams 
where  they  learned  to  fish,  or  ones 
that  are  near  their  homes  or  cabins. 
They  may  be  favored  because  of 
the  beauty  of  the  stream  and 
surroundings,  the  solitude  it  offers 
from  the  frantic  pace  of  life,  or  the 
exceptional  water  quality.  The 
stream  may  be  well-stocked  or 
support  a good  population  of  wild 
trout;  it  could  contain  big  trout,  or 
finicky  trout,  and  may  be  a good  bait, 
spinner,  or  fly  stream.  It  may  be 
easily  accessible,  or  difficult  to 
reach. 

There  are  almost  as  many 
reasons  for  favoring  a particular 
stream  as  there  are  fishermen.  One 
thing  most  of  the  choices  have  in 
common  is  this;  They  can  easily  be 
made  to  provide  more  interesting 
and  rewarding  fishing.  Working 
alone,  you  won't  have  much 
success  correcting  water 


structures. 

Organizations  such  as  Watershed 
Associations.  Pennsylvania  Fish 
Commission’s  “ Ado pt-a-St ream." 
Trout  Unlimited,  and  other 
sportmen's  groups  do  become 
involved  in  projects  of  this  nature, 
and  you  should  become  active  in 
one  of  them  if  your  concern  about 
the  quality  of  fishing  extends  to 
doing  something  to  improve  it. 

Let’s  assume  that  either  your 
favorite  stream  has  no  serious 
water  quality  or  habitat  problems, 
or  if  they  do  exist,  they  are  being 
corrected.  There  is  still  something 
you  can  do  to  improve  the  trout- 
carrying capacity  and  the  pleasure 
of  angling  the  stream.  No  special 
equipment  is  required,  although  a 
crowbar  would  be  helpful  for 
stubborn  areas.  All  that’s  required 
is  the  willingness  to  lav  your  rod 
aside  for  10  to  15  minutes  when 
you  come  across  a candidate 
location  for  improvement,  which 
may  be  a welcome  break  if  the 
trout  aren't  particularly  interested 
in  vour  offerings  at  the  time. 


Carrying  capacity 

There  are  three  physical 
parameters  that  primarily 
determine  the  carrying  capacitv  of 
a section  of  w'ater:  depth,  velocity. 


most  streams. 

Depth  and  velocity  are  best 
handled  by  larger,  planned 
organizational  projects.  If  your 
group  wishes  to  undertake  a stream 
improvement  project  to  accomplish 
improvements  in  these  aspects,  the 
first  step  is  to  obtain  a 
Pennsylvania  Fish  Commission 
Form  901  from  your  waterways 
patrolman  or  area  fisheries 
manager;  fill  it  out  and  return  it  to 
the  Fish  Commission's  Fisheries 
Environmental  Services  Section. 
They  will  determine  project 
suitability,  and  guide  and  assist  you 
throughout  the  job. 

Do  not  attempt  to  build  devices 
in  the  stream,  such  as  rock  or  log 
dams,  without  this  guidance.  Most 
dams  built  without  professional 
input  on  their  location  and 


Fred  Johnson,  an  avid  fly 
fisherman,  is  the  Fish 
Commission's  Water  Resources 
Coordinator. 
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Figure  1.  Propped  boulder,  side  view.  Original  location 
shown  by  dotted  line. 


Figure  2.  Placement  of  flat  rock  for  extra  stability. 


construction  do  more  harm  than 
good  in  the  long  run.  The  pool 
created  slows  the  flow,  and  it  is 
filled  with  sediment  and  becomes 
shallow  and  fishless  in  a few  years. 
The  preferred  purpose  of  a dam  is 
to  dig  a pool  below  the  spill; 
therefore,  the  stream  above  should 
be  steep  and  not  already  possess 
good  fish-holding  water.  If  it  does, 
the  net  result  could  be  negative. 

Help  for  migratory  trout 

One  of  the  best  deeds  that  an 
angler  can  perform  is  to  remove 
the  small  rock  dams  on  streams, 
usually  found  around  state  parks 
or  summer  homes.  These  dams, 
built  by  children  or  well-meaning 
but  misguided  adults,  serve 
principally  to  impede  the 
movement  of  trout  seeking  colder 
water  or  upstream  reaches  when 
the  spawning  urge  occurs  in 
October.  I plan  several  trips  each 
year  after  Labor  Day  for  the 
purpose  of  breeching  these  dams 
wherever  they  are  located  on 
several  important  spawning 
tributaries  of  large  trout  streams.  I 
always  find  them,  usually  in  the 
same  location  year  after  year.  The 
half-hour  or  so  that  I donate  from 
my  fishing  time  usually  pays  big 
dividends  in  improved  migration  of 
trout  to  their  spawning  areas. 


Figure  4.  Positioning  for  pocket  creation,  top  view. 


Where  improvements  are 
needed 

Back  to  one-man  stream 
improvements.  The  first  step  is  to 
be  able  to  recognize  a section  of 
stream  that  can  benefit  from  your 
endeavor.  Look  for  an  area  where 
depth  and  velocity  are  suitable  in 
the  target  stretch,  but  there  aren’t 
enough  cover,  features,  or  flow 
variation  that  is,  it  lacks  large, 
protruding  rocks,  logs,  roots, 
overhanging  banks,  or  pockets  that 
spell  trout.  It’s  the  type  of 
uninteresting  water  that  you  may 
toss  your  lure  or  bait  across  a 
couple  of  times  without  much 
hope,  before  moving  on  to  more 
inviting  water.  Perhaps  in  the 
spring,  after  stocking  and  when 
water  depth  exceeds  12-18  inches. 


it’ll  yield  a trout  or  so,  hut  when 
the  depth  falls  to  6-12  inches,  the 
fish  usually  move  out.  This  stretch 
is  ideal  for  improvements. 

Look  over  the  stream  bed  for 
large  rocks  or  boulders  with  a 
larger  side  area  of  at  least  one 
square  foot,  preferably  larger,  up 
to  the  size  you  cannot  budge  by 
hand  or  crowbar.  Pry  up  the 
downstream  side  of  the  boulder. 
Depending  on  its  size,  prop  it  up  to 
about  a 45-degree  angle  to  the 
current  with  a good-sized  rock  or 
two  ( Figure  I ). 

In  the  case  of  a boulder  too  large 
or  too  well  embedded,  a crowbar 
may  be  required.  Ideally,  the  top  of 
your  boulder  will  then  just 
protrude  through  the  surface  under 
average  flow  conditions. 

Preferably,  the  boulder  will  be 
propped  at  its  original  position, 
where  it  has  reached  the 
equilibrium  with  the  forces  of  the 
stream’s  current.  Therefore,  if  left 
there  or  moved  a short  distance  to 
a location  with  similar 
characteristics,  it  should  not  be 
dislodged  by  high  water. 

Propping  up  the  downstream  end 
of  a boulder,  if  properly 
accomplished,  will  not  make  it 
vulnerable  to  movement.  It  must  be 
stable-  try  stepping  on  it— and 
there  should  be  no  opportunity  for 
the  current  to  dig  under  the 
upstream  edge.  If  the  upstream  side 
is  not  flush  with  the  bottom,  a 
smaller  flat  rock  can  be  placed  over 
the  crevice  so  that  it  creates  extra 
stability  (Figure  2). 

The  current  that  strikes  your 
boulder  has  two  moments  one 
in  the  direction  of  the  current,  and 
the  other  directly  down,  which 
provides  a resultant  (R)  downward 
pressure  on  the  boulder  at  right 
angles  to  its  face  (Figure  3).  Notice 
the  angle  of  flat  rocks  that 
naturally  break  the  stream  surface; 
if  they  aren't  extremely  large,  you’ll 
notice  that  they  are  facing  the 
current  much  like  your  propped 
rock. 


Join  the  action  group!  Boulder-Proppers 
Anonymous!  You  can  recognize  certified 
members  by  broken  fingernails,  mashed 
knuckles,  and  a smug  look  that  comes  from 
knowing  where  trout  are  or  will  soon  be 
dwelling. 


Boulders  and  currents 

Now  that  you've  established  one 
protruding  boulder,  notice  how  the 
current  splits  and  curls  around  it. 
creating  feeding  and  holding 
stations  on  all  sides.  In  a small- 
water  surface  area,  a single  boulder 
may  be  appropriate.  But  in  a large, 
featureless  riffle,  your  job  may  only 
be  started.  Look  around  for  more 
large  rocks  on  the  bottom,  and  in 
the  same  manner  as  described, 
establish  combinations  of  three  or 
more  boulders  to  create  pocket 
water  (Figure  4).  You’ll  soon  find 
yourself  noting  what  arrangements 
make  good  natural  pocket  water, 
and  you’ll  be  simulating  them.  I'll 
wager  that  once  you  get  started 
and  catch  a couple  of  trout  behind 
“your”  boulders,  there  will  be  no 
stopping  you. 

Several  precautions  are  in  order: 

• Prop,  but  do  not  remove,  rocks 
or  boulders  from  the  stream 
bottom  that  already  break  up  the 
current  or  provide  cover. 

• Avoid  directing  the  current 
against  an  unprotected  bank,  which 
could  erode. 

• Don’t  prop  boulders  too  close 
together-  at  least  a three-foot 
separation  seems  best. 


• Check  your  improvements  the 
following  season.  If  they  have  been 
driven  back  down  into  the  stream 
bottom,  reprop  them  with  larger 
rocks. 

I he  next  time  you  are  on  a 
favored  stream,  prop  up  a few 
boulders.  You’ll  soon  know  the 
thrill  of  catching  nice  trout  where 
you  never  did  before,  the  result  of 
a little  effort  on  your  own  part. 
Chances  are.  you'll  have  too  much 
attachment  to  that  fish  even  to 
think  of  killing  it.  but  if  you 
should,  its  place  will  be  taken  by 
another  before  too  long. 

Trout  move  about  more  than 
many  people  realize;  water 
temperatures  and  flow  extremes 
both  high  and  low  water  send 
them  in  search  of  suitable 
accommodations  for  prevailing 
conditions.  The  boulder  structures 
I have  described  provide  “housing" 
for  both  transients  and  permanent 
dw-ellers.  Discovering  that  some 
wanderlust  fish  has  set  up 
housekeeping  in  the  quarters  you 
provided  should  help  make  your 
fishing  day  a success.  It  even  beatsc 
catching  a fish  on  a fly  of  vour  X" 
own  design. 


Every  so  often  a new  insect  enters 
the  angling  scene  to  offer 
unanticipated  opportunities  for  the 
fly  fisher.  Such  was  the  case  with  the 
Japanese  beetle  when  it  invaded 
Pennsylvania’s  Cumberland  Valley 
about  40  years  ago.  Devastating 
floral  life,  it  created  an  angling 
bonanza  on  the  Letort  and  other 
meadow  streams  for  two  decades, 
until  scientists  found  methods  to 
control  the  insect. 

Now,  as  the  gypsy  moth  extends 
its  feeding  range  westward  in 
Pennsylvania,  anglers  of  woodland 
streams  are  finding  that  its  larval 
form,  the  caterpillar,  is  equally 
attractive  to  trout. 

Actually,  the  gypsy  moth  is  hardly 
a stranger  to  many  parts  of  eastern 
Pennsylvania  and  indeed  to  much  of 
the  Northeast,  where  it  has  been 
around  for  over  100  years.  A native 
of  Europe,  the  insect  was  imported 
in  1X69  by  a naturalist  in  Medford, 
Massachusetts,  w'ho  hoped  to  breed 
a disease-resistant  silkworm.  In  the 
course  of  his  experiments,  some 
caterpillars  escaped,  and  within  20 


1 . Tie  in  black  waxed 
monocord  thread  behind  the 
hook  eye  and  wrap  the  shank  in 
spaced  turns  to  the  bend,  then 
back  to  the  tie-in  point.  Select  a 
strand  of  black  or  dark  gray 
ostrich  herl  and  cut  a length  of 
black  thread  as  long  as  the  herl. 
Place  the  herl  and  thread 
together,  and  bind  the  tips  to  the 
top  of  the  shank  with  two  turns. 


2.  Cut  a bunch  of  black-dyed  deer  body 
hair.  Brush  out  the  short  hairs  and  fuzz. 
Hold  it  in  a bundle  on  the  shank,  and  hind 
the  butt  end  with  two  strong  turns  behind 
the  hook  eye.  Hold  the  hair  in  position 
with  your  left  hand.  Wind  the  thread  in 
firm,  spaced  turns  toward  the  bend.  The 
herl  and  ribbing  thread  should  now  be 
enclosed  within  this  hair  bundle. 


3.  Continue  to  wrap  the  hair  to  form 
an  extended  body  as  long  as  the  shank. 
At  the  rearmost  winding  make  two 
extra  turns,  and  wind  the  thread 
forward  in  similarly  spaced  winds. 
Half-hitch  it  behind  the  flared  hair 
butts. 
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years  the  first  great  infestations 
occurred  in  Massachusetts. 

Adult  gypsy  moths  lay  their  eggs 
in  late  July  and  August.  The  egg 
masses  may  be  found  on  the 
underside  of  tree  branches  or  any 
convenient  receptacle  in  the  shade. 

In  late  April  or  early  May  of  the 
following  year,  tiny  black 
caterpillars  hatch  from  the  egg 
clusters.  Within  a few  days  they 
begin  their  gluttonous  feeding. 

Following  a brief  yellow  phase, 
the  caterpillars  again  turn  black, 
now  w ith  red  spots,  and  by  late  June 
or  early  July  they  reach  a length  of 
two  inches.  Then  they  stop  feeding 
and  enter  the  pupal  stage.  About  a 
month  later,  adult  moths  emerge 
from  their  cocoons  to  mate  and 
begin  the  ruinous  life  cycle  over 
again. 

Gypsy  moth  caterpillars  are  not  at 
all  fussy  about  the  kinds  of  foliage 
they  eat.  In  areas  of  infestation, 
streams  overhung  with  trees,  vines, 
and  shrubs  are  likely  candidates  for 
caterpillar  fishing.  Inevitably,  many 


of  the  hairy  larvae  fall  into  the 
water-  literally,  having  eaten  their 
perches  and  trout  soon  become 
acquainted  w ith  them. 

The  gypsy  caterpillar  pattern  was 
developed  as  a floating 
representation  of  the  gypsy  moth’s 
larval  stage.  The  basic  pattern  is 
dressed  with  a body  of  bound,  black- 
dyed  deer  body  hair  ribbed  with 
black  or  dark-gray  ostrich  fieri  and 
counter-ribbed  with  a separate 
strand  of  black  thread.  For  the 
yellow  phase  I use  yellow-dyed  deer 
body  hair,  yellow  thread,  and  cream 
ostrich  fieri. 

The  amount  of  hair  used  in  the 
body  depends  on  the  texture  of  the 
hair,  but  generally,  coarse-textured 
hair  produces  a fuller,  better- 
segmented  body  than  fine  hair. 
Ostrich  herl  wound  as  ribbing  over 
the  body  segments  provides  a hairy 
appearance,  ty  pical  of  the  naturals. 
However,  herl  is  fragile  material  that 
requires  reinforcement,  and  the 
separate  strand  of  thread,  counter- 
ribbed  to  cross  each  turn  of  herl. 


greatly  increases  the  pattern's 
du  lability. 

When  the  gypsy  moth  caterpillar 
first  makes  it  appearance  in  early 
spring,  it  is  quite  small.  Initially  , 
trout  pay  scant  attention  to  it.  But 
with  its  nonstop  feeding  habits  it 
grows  constantly  until  it  enters 
pupation  some  two  months  later. 
Thus,  the  fly  fisher  must  carry  the 
artificial  in  a range  of  si/es  to  match 
the  dimensions  of  the  natural  at  a 
given  time. 

1 dress  the  pattern  in  sizes  IX 
through  10  on  regular-shank  dry  fly 
hooks,  and  these  sizes  have  served 
well  through  the  season  of  the 
naturals.  Even  w ith  its  extended 
body,  the  gy  psy  caterpillar  in  size  1 0 
does  not  approach  the  size  of  the 
real  caterpillar  at  its  maximum 
growth.  The  trout  don't  seem  to 
mind.  Besides,  I have  the  impression 
that  in  sizes  larger  than  1 0 the 
pattern's  effectiveness  begins  to 
diminish,  possibly  because  the  trout 
find  it  easier  to  detect  flaws  in  the 
really  large  artificials.  ■ 


4.  Clamp  your  hackle  pliers  to  the 
end  of  the  herl,  and  wind  it  counter- 
clockwise over  the  thread  windings  to 
the  head.  Tie  it  off  and  trim  the  excess 
herl. 


5.  C lamp  pliers  to  the  end  of  the 
rihhing  thread.  Wind  clockwise  in 
spaced  turns  to  the  head,  moving  the 
pliers  back  and  forth  to  avoid 
depressing  the  herl  fibers.  Tie  off  the 
ribbing  with  working  thread  and  trim 
the  excess. 


6.  W hip  finish  your  working  thread 
behind  the  eye,  and  cut  the  thread.  Then 
trim  off  the  excess  hair  at  the  rear.  Trim 
the  hair  butts  in  front  to  a round  head. 
Apply  head  cement  to  the  whip  finish  and 
to  the  winds  behind  the  head. 
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ANGLERS  CURRENTS 


The  LAW  And  YOU 


Q.  The  new  regulations  for  catch- 
and-release  and  limestone 
springs  wild  trout  waters  specify 
that  fishing  may  be  done  only 
with  barbless  hooks.  May  I use 
barbed  hooks  on  which  I’ve 
pinched  down  the  barb? 

A.  Yes.  Flies  dressed  on  hooks  with 
the  barb  pinched  down  or  filed 
off  are  acceptable. 

Q.  I have  always  wanted  to  be  a 
deputy  waterways  patrolman. 
Mow  do  I become  one? 

A.  Contact  your  district  waterways 
patrolman  for  an  application.  He 
will  inform  you  of  the  job 
requirements.  Testing  is  done 
October  1 to  December  31. 
Deputies  are  volunteers. 

Q.  1 want  to  fish  on  a nearby  lake 
owned  by  the  Fish  Commission. 
May  I erect  an  ice  shanty? 


A.  Only  ice  shanties  and  shelters  of 
a type  that  can  be  taken  onto  the 
ice  and  removed  at  day's  end  may 
be  used.  Storing  them  on 
Commission  property  is 
prohibited. 

Q.  1 want  to  trap  muskrats  on  a Fish 
commission-owned  lake.  May  I 
do  so? 

A.  Legal  trapping  is  permitted  on  all 
Commission-owned  and 
Commission-controlled  prop- 
erties unless  otherwise  posted. 
All  laws  administered  by  the 
Game  Commission  must  be 
obeyed. 

Q.  Must  bait  containers  left 

unattended  at  a waterway  be 
identified? 

A.  Yes.  This  new  law  requires  that 
the  container  be  marked  with  the 
owner's  name,  address,  and 
phone  number. 


Sauger  Added  to  Angler  Award  Program 


The  sauger,  a member  of  the 
perch  family  now  returning  to  the 
Allegheny  River  in  large  numbers, 
has  been  added  to  the  list  of 
species  in  the  Pennsylvania  Fish 
Commission’s  Angler  Recognition 
Program. 

Beginning  in  1970  biologists  of 
the  Commission's  Fisheries 
Management  Section  began 
monitoring  the  sauger’s  return  to 
the  Ohio  River  Valley.  Blake 
Weirich,  the  Commission’s 
area  fisheries  manager  for 


the  Allegheny  River  as  far  north  as 
Brady’s  Bend  in  Armstrong 
County. 

The  sauger  closely  resembles  the 
walleye,  but  does  not  reach  the 
same  length  and  weight.  A sauger 
can  be  identified  by  two  to  three 
rows  of  pea-sized  spots  along  its 
front  dorsal  fin  and  by  the  absence 
of  a depressed  area  on  its  head. 

Saugers  prefer  large,  turbid  areas 
in  rivers  and  sizable  concentrations 
of  these  fish  can  usually  be  found 
downstream  from  dams  on  large 


Waterways  Patrolman 
Lends  Helping  Hand 


Waterways  Patrolman  Larry 
Baker  of  the  Southcentral 
Region  helps  Heather  Bowen 
hoist  in  a trout  she  had  just 
caught  at  Beacon  l odge  Pond. 
Fast  July,  Patrolman  Baker 
presented  confiscated  fishing 
tackle  to  the  Lions  Club- 
supported  Beacon  Lodge,  which 
provides  outings  for  blind  and 
sight-impaired  children. 


rivers  in  October  and  November. 
They  also  prefer  roily,  shallow 
areas  in  lakes. 

Minimum  weights  for  the  sauger 
in  the  Angler  Recognition  Program 
have  been  established  as  follows: 

2%  pounds  for  senior  anglers  and 
I/2  pounds  for  juniors  (under  16 
years  old). 

Additional  information  on  the 
sauger  and  the  Angler  Recognition 
Program  can  be  obtained  from  the 
Fish  Commission’s  Office  of 
Information,  P.O.  Box  1673, 
Harrisburg,  PA  17105-1673. 
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Book  Review 


The  Trout  Unlimited  Book  of  Basic  Trout  Fishing 


Bill  Cairns,  128  pages.  Stone  H all  Press,  Inc.,  1241 
30th  Street.  N.W.,  Washington.  D.C.  20007,  S8.93. 


Basic  Trout  Fishing  is  a book  of  basics,  but  it  goes  mere  into  depth  than 
most  books  on  the  same  subject  that  have  been  published  in  recent  years. 

As  usual  with  such  books,  casting  techniques  and  tackle  selection  are 
highlighted  but  reading  the  water,  food  forms,  and  trout  senses  are  all 
given  a chapter  and  make  worthwhile  reading,  going  beyond  what  many 
consider  basics.  Other  chapters  include  information  on  spinning,  fly 
casting,  equipment,  regional  recommendations,  and  introduction  to 
fishing  methods. 

The  book  is  illustrated  in  black-and-white,  and  is  well-written,  but  it 
has  no  index.  The  novice  may  want  to  read  each  and  every  word, 
w hile  the  experienced  angler  can  skim  it  for  information  that  may 
be  new. 

There  is  more  to  consider  here  than  the  book  alone.  Trout  Unlimited  is 
known  tor  its  contribution  to  keeping  the  environment  clean  -this  means  cleaner  water 
and  more  trout  streams.  The  price  of  the  book,  viewed  as  a contribution  to  one  of  the  finest 
environmental  organizations,  is  something  to  think  about. — Dave  Wolf 
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Angler  Award  Program 


The  Pennsylvania  Fish  Comm- 
ission’s Angler  Recognition  Program 
offers  a four-color  Angler  Award 
certificate  for  anyone  qualifying. 

The  certificate,  tastefully  designed 
and  printed  on  museum-quality 
paper,  is  a fine  addition  to  anyone’s 
den  or  living  room.  The  stqte  fish 
(brook  trout)  graces  the  left-hand 
corner.  The  certificate  lists  the 
species  and  weight  of  the  trophy,  and 
is  signed  by  the  Commission’s 
Executive  Director,  Ralph  W.  Abele. 


You  need  not  catch  a state  record 
to  qualify,  but  guidelines  are  such 
that  only  trophy-sized  fish  are 
recognized.  Recognition  is  given  to 
27  different  species  in  both  juniorand 
senior  division.  Become  one  of  the 
elite  to  e a r n this  distinctive 
certificate.  For  rules,  regulations, 
and  an  application  form,  write  to  the 
Pennsylvania  Fish  Commission, 
Angler  Award  Program,  P.O.  Box 
1673,  Harrisburg,  PA  17105-1673. 


Anglers  Notebook  By  Richard  F.  Williamson 


Don’t  pile  your  waders  or  boots  in 
a heap  or  tuck  them  into  a drawer 
when  not  in  use.  Boot  hangers  can 
be  purchased  at  most  sporting  goods 
stores,  or  they  can  be  made  from  a 
stout  coat  hanger.  Keeping  them  on 
a hanger  lets  air  inside  and  prevents 


Plastic  worms  are  usually  fished 
with  slip  sinkers  to  keep  them 
down  in  the  water,  but  in  shallow 
water,  no  weight  is  necessary.  The 
worm  will  sink  slowly  of  its  own 
weight  and  will  settle  on  the 
bottom  after  each  twitch  of  the  rod 
tip. 

Minnows  are  prime  walleye  bait, 
but  they’re  even  more  effective  when 
used  with  jigs,  which  get  the  rig 
down  on  the  bottom  and  make  them 
easier  to  maneuver  in  the  water. 


There  can  be  a bigger  thrill  than 
catching  a lunker.  It  is  the  joy  of 
helping  a youngster — your  son  or 
daughter,  or  a neighbor’s  begin 
the  sport.  Take  your  young  friend 
to  a lake,  pond,  or  stream  and  get 
him  or  her  started.  Don’t  forget  to 
praise  the  child,  even  if  he  catches 
only  panfish. 

A rocky  point  extending  out  into 
a waterway  attracts  gamefish.  The 
slope  of  the  point  juts  down  deeply 
into  the  water  usually  in  steps.  These 
areas  attract  minnows  and  crayfish, 
which  larger  fish  relish.  Fish  all 
around  points  like  these. 


Streamers  in  gaudy  patterns  are 
good  pickerel  flies,  but  they  must 
be  fished  on  heavy  leaders,  about 
12-  or  15-pound  test,  to  minimize 
the  chance  that  the  streamer  will  be 
nipped  off  by  the  pickerel's  sharp 
teeth. 

Don’t  try  to  yank  a big  bass  or 
pike  out  of  a tangle  of  weeds  into 
which  it  has  darted  after  being 
hooked.  Whether  wading  or 
angling  from  a boat,  go  to  the  fish, 
keeping  a tight  line  until  you’re  in 
position  to  net  the  fish — weeds  and 
all.  if  necessary. 
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MAIL 


T hank  you  for  "The  Angler's 
Poison  Ivy  Test  ” (September. 
1982).  The  article  is  both 
entertaining  and  informative.  Has 
poison  ivy,  oak.  and  sumac 
always  been  around  in 
Pennsylvania? 

Mrs.  Cathv  Degrigoli 
Harrisburg.  PA 


I would  like  to  make  a serious 
suggestion  for  consideration  by 
the  Pennsylvania  Fish 
Commission  in  regard  to  trout 
fishing  regulations. 

In  order  to  provide  fishing 
pleasure  for  a greater  number  of 
trout  anglers  over  a longer 
period  of  time,  and  to  conserve 
our  fish  resources.  I advocate 
the  adoption  of  special 
regulations  to  cover  heavily 
fished  lakes. 

I suggest  from  opening  day  of 
the  trout  season  through 
Memorial  Day  a creel  limit  of 
five  or  six  trout  be  imposed,  and 
fishing  should  be  limited  to  one 
fishing  device. 

John  F.  Cribble 
Pittsburgh.  PA 

It’s  a pleasure  to  read  the 
newly-designed  Pennsylvania 
Angler,  especially  the  boating 
column  and  other  feature  articles 
on  boating.  In  addition  to  the 
immediately  practical 
information  in  the  articles,  I find 
the  safety  tips  particularly 
useful. 

J.  Smith 
Pittsburgh.  PA 


Dear  Mrs.  Degrigoli: 

To  help  answer  your  question,  we  again  contacted  Dr.  Gere  D. 
Guin,  dermatologist  and  diplomate  of  the  American  Board  of 
Dermatology.  He  says: 

Poison  sumac  used  to  be  quite  a problem  in  Pennsylvania  when  the  state 
was  first  settled.  A fascinating  book  concerning  the  Pennsylvania  travels 
of  Peter  Kalm  has  been  translated  more  than  once  into  English  from  the 
original  Swedish.  He  discussed  the  various  Toxicodendrons  along  with 
other  plants  and  animals  that  he  found  in  this  country.  Should  you  wish  to 
compare  the  original  Pennsylvania  countryside  writh  conditions  as  they 
are  presently,  this  hook  is  a very  nice  resource. 

Some  of  his  descriptions  of  poison  sumac  are  rather  amusing,  too.  For 
example,  he  describes  the  wood  as  feeling  “cold.”  Perhaps  this  was  because 
it  was  always  found  in  water,  or  because  his  hands  were  sweating  at  the 
thought  of  contracting  a rash  from  it. 


Art  Michaels 
Editor 

Pennsylvania  Angler 


Dear  Mr.  Gribble: 

Thank  you  for  your  comments.  Changing  the  present  creel 
limit  for  trout  has  been  discussed  and  debated  by  Commission 
staff.  The  usual  reason  for  limiting  the  daily  catch  is  to  permit  a 
better  distribution  of  trout  per  person.  More  anglers  can  share 
the  pleasure  of  harvest  when  greater  numbers  of  fish  are 
available. 

Over  the  years  daily  limits  have  decreased  as  fishing  pressure 
has  increased.  Daily  creel  limits,  unless  severely  restricted  to 
one  or  two  trout  per  day,  have  not  been  very  successful  in 
permitting  anglers  to  share  the  catch  equally.  This  is  chiefly  an 
outcome  of  angling  skills — ability  and  skill  have  a greater  effect 
on  angler  success  than  do  the  numbers  of  trout  available.  The 
number  of  skilled  anglers  in  Pennsylvania  and  the  long  season 
during  which  they  can  fish  make  small  decreases  in  daily  creel 
limits  more  annoying  than  usual.  Rather  than  severely  curtail 
the  daily  creel  limit  for  trout,  the  Commission  relies  on  various 
combinations  of  minimum-size  limits  and  special  regulations 
tailored  to  the  resource. 

For  stocked  trout  the  species  is  selected  for  stocking  and  the 
method  of  stocking  will  be  considered  more  often.  Additional 
ways  to  advertise  stocking  will  also  be  used. 

Publications  have  been  an  important  part  of  the  Commission’s 
activities.  Besides  using  modern  techniques  to  manage  our  trout 
resources,  Operation  FUTURE  is  dedicated  to  improve  methods 
of  getting  information  into  the  angler’s  hands.  The  Commission 
has  more  information  about  Pennsylvania  resources  than  at  any 
time  in  its  history.  Brochures,  leaflets,  booklets,  and  stream 
maps  illustrating  the  quantity  and  quality  of  trout  streams  and 
lakes  will  become  available  over  the  next  few  years.  We  hope  all 
anglers  are  dedicated  to  learning  the  value  of  these  resources 
and  to  applying  methods  to  protect  them  for  future  generations. 

I appreciate  your  suggestions.  Operation  FUTURE  is  the  long- 
range  plan  to  respond  to  the  needs  of  the  resource  and  the 
anglers.  The  program  applies  proven  techniques  to  provide  the 
best  possible  fishing.  Continued  surveillance  and  angler  input 
will  be  working  together  to  ensure  the  best  possible 
management  programs. 


Martin  T.  Marcinko 
Coldwater  Unit  Leader  ^ 


Paulakovich  Promoted 


Stanley  Paulakovich,  who  was 
serving  as  acting  regional 
supervisor  of  the  Pennsylvania  Fish 


Commission’s  Southeast  Law 
Enforcement  Region  since  last 
March,  has  been  promoted  to 
supervisor  of  the  Southeast  Law 
Enforcement  Region. 

Congratulating  the  new 
supervisor,  Ralph  W.  Abele, 
executive  director  of  the 
Commission,  cited  Paulakovich’s 
extensive  and  varied  Fish 
Commission  experience.  In  1960, 
Paulakovich  became  an  Allegheny 
County  district  waterways 
patrolman,  his  first  Fish 
Commission  post.  From  1967  to 
1973.  he  served  with  the 
Commission’s  Office  of 
Information,  and  from  1973  to 
early  1982,  Paulakovich  was 
assistant  regional  supervisor  of  the 
Southeast  Law  Enforcement 
Region. 

Abele  went  on  to  say  that 
Paulakovich  is  a “unique  and 
caring  individual  w'ho  not  only 
protects  the  resource,  but  who 
takes  the  time  to  talk  to  fishermen, 
listening  to  their  concerns  and 
needs.” 


•December.  “Get  Ready  for  Ice 
Fishing.”  Tackle  tips  for  getting 
gear  and  gadgets  in  tiptop  shape 
for  use  on  your  favorite  frozen 
waterway. 

•December.  “Jigging  Crappies 
Through  the  Ice”  tells  you  how 
and  when  to  get  in  on  some  of 
the  hottest  cold-weather  crappie 
action. 

•December.  “How  to  Get  the 
Most  out  of  Sport  Shows.”  The 
season  for  fishing  and  boating 
shows  is  at  hand,  and  this  article 
explains  how  to  get  your 
money’s  worth. 


New  State  Records 


Fast  August  15,  Dr.  William  W. 
Cohen  of  Erie  caught  a new  state- 
record  steelhead  of  15  pounds,  five 
ounces.  The  fish,  which  measured 
32 'A  inches  long  and  18%  inches  in 
girth,  was  fooled  in  75  feet  of  water 
with  a trolled  Alpena  diamond 
spoon. 

Michael  W.  Chapin  of  Wilkes- 
Barre  caught  a 9 lb.,  7%  oz. 
largemouth  bass  on  August  18  at 
Luzerne  County’s  North  Fake.  The 
fish  sets  a new  state  record,  beating 
the  old  mark  by  2%  oz.  Chapin’s 
fish  measured  25  inches  long  and 
18%  inches  in  girth.  He  was  fishing 
a rubber  worm  with  six-pound-test 
line. 

Anglers  seeking  other  state 
records  and  trophy  fish  may  want 
to  read  “Tracking  Down  a 
Trophy”  in  this  issue. 


WANTED: 


BOATING  PHOTOS 


Have  you  customized,  specially  adapted,  or  modified  your  boat  to 
make  your  angling  more  efficient?  If  you  think  your  12-foot  to  16- 
foot  boat  is  unique  because  of  custom  work,  special  adaptation,  or 
modification,  Pennsylvania  Angler  wants  to  know  about  it  for  use  in 
an  article  to  appear  in  a future  issue. 

Send  us  a brief  description  of  the  modification  with  a photograph 
of  the  work  done.  A black-and-white  glossy  print  of  3 % x 5 inches  or 
5x7  inches  is  best,  but  we’ll  also  consider  color  and  black-and-white 
snapshots.  We  can’t  pay  for  your  contribution,  but  we’ll  print  your 
name  with  each  idea  and  photo  we  publish.  Send  material  to  The 
Editor,  Pennsylvania  Angler,  P.O.  Box  1673,  Harrisburg.  PA  17105- 
1673.  The  deadline  is  December  31. 
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Boating 


by  Virgil  Chambers 


Y 
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our  boat's  loaded  and  you’re 
on  your  way  to  that  favorite  river 
fishing  spot.  You’re  anxious  to  wet 
a line  as  you  cut  the  outboard 
engine  and  drift  to  just  the  right 
spot.  Quickly  you  drop  anchor 
from  the  stern. 

You  have  put  yourself  in  a 
dangerous  situation.  Consider  why 
many  boating  anglers  anchor  from 
the  stern,  and  why  it  is  not 
advisable  to  do  so. 

Boat  design 

Most  small  boats  like  skiffs 
(semi-vee  hulls)  and  john  boats  (flat- 
bottomed  craft)  are  designed  to  move 
safely  and  effectively  through 
moderately  choppy  water.  These 
boats  are  safely  constructed  with 
built-in  flotation  material  and 
engineered  strength  and  durability. 
But  these  craft  were  not  designed 
to  be  anchored  from  the  stern. 

Why  do  many  sportsmen  anchor 
from  the  stern?  It’s  convenient  and 
easy  to  get  started  fishing,  sitting  in 
the  stern  and  operating  the 
outboard.  You  make  sure  everything 
is  within  reach — fishing  rod,  tackle 
box,  bait  bucket,  lifejacket  (better 
to  be  wearing  it),  lunch,  and 
anchor.  You  simply  reach  for  the 
anchor,  dropping  it  over  the  side. 

Of  course,  the  anchor  is  also 
attached  to  the  stern. 


Flat  water  and  currents 

Under  no  circumstances  is  stern 
anchoring  a wise  practice,  because 


the  additional  pull  on  the  stern 
with  motor,  operator,  and  other 
gear  is  unnecessary  and  risky,  to 
say  the  least. 

Typically,  in  flatwater  situations'* 
the  boater  can  get  away  with  stern 
anchoring.  However,  with  a 
current,  it’s  hazardous.  Water 
begins  to  heave  up  against  the 
transom  and  the  anchor  line 
tension  increases.  Freeboard  the 
distance  from  the  waterline  to  the 
top  edge  of  the  boat  -has  been 
decreased.  This  condition,  although 
dangerous,  will  not  usually  cause 
the  boat  to  take  on  water  over  the 
transom  until  the  boater  starts  to 
pull  in  the  anchor.  The  additional 
force  of  pulling  in  the  anchor 
causes  a decrease  in  the  freeboard, 
the  craft  is  actually  forced 
downward,  and  the  boat  then 
approaches  a condition  in  which 
swamping  can  easily  occur,  and 
does  occur  to  boating  sportsmen 
each  year. 

Water  over  the  stern 

Once  water  starts  in  over  the 
transom,  the  additional  water 
weight  drives  the  stern  downward, 
and  now  you  are  at  the  point  of  no 
return.  If  you  realize  when  pulling 
the  anchor  up  that  swamping  may 
occur,  it  is  best  to  cut  the  anchor 
line  and  lose  the  anchor  than 
jeopardize  the  boat,  your 
equipment,  and  most  importantly, 
your  life. 

Why  doesn’t  the  bow  react  the 
same  way?  Boats  are  designed  to 
move  forward  through  the  water 
with  the  force  of  the  water  rolling 
off.  This  is  not  so  with  the 


transom,  because  water  forced 
against  it  is  not  deflected  away 
from  the  edge.  The  additional 
weight  of  the  motor,  operator,  and 
gear  only  compounds  the  problem. 
This  condition  can  also  occur  in 
the  choppy  waters  of  a lake,  and 
by  the  wake  of  a passing  boat  as 
you  pull  up  the  anchor. 

Alternatives 

If  you  attach  the  anchor  line  to 
the  bow.  it’s  inconvenient  to  move 
to  the  bow  and  drop  the  anchor, 
and  then  move  back  to  the  stern  to 
the  operator’s  seat.  To  overcome 
this  inconvenience,  attach  an  eye 
bolt  to  the  bow  of  your  boat,  run 
the  anchor  line  through  the  eye, 
and  secure  the  line  to  a point  near 
your  operating  position.  Then  you 
can  operate  the  anchor  with  a 
control  line.  Reaching  your  desired 
fishing  spot,  you  drop  the  anchor 
through  the  installed  eye  bolt, 
feeding  out  the  proper  amount  of 
scope.  Don’t  depend  on  the  current 
alone  to  keep  the  boat  in  line.  Use 
an  anchor  line  the  length  of 
approximately  six  to  seven  times 
the  water  depth.  A long  line 
cushions  the  shock  of  rough  water 
and  helps  hold  the  anchor  better. 
Depending  on  how  it  was  set,  you 
may  be  able  to  remain  seated  as 
you  pull  up  the  anchor,  letting  it 
hang  at  the  eye  bolt. 

Securing  the  line  inside  the  boat, 
you  move  to  another  fishing  spot 
efficiently  and  safely.  ■ 

Virgil  Chambers  is  a Fish 
Commission  Boating  Education 
Specialist. 
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The 

Conowingo 

Pond 

by  Rhutne  Streeter 


n 1928,  a structure  known  as 


( 7” \ 

What’s  in  a name? 

The  word  Conowingo  is  a place 
name  of  the  Susquehannock 
Indians,  as  are  the  words  Octoraro, 
Susquehanna,  and  Chesapeake. 

Here  are  their  probable  meanings: 

• Conowingo:  “at  the  falls.” 

• Octoraro:  “rushing  water.” 

® Susquehanna:  “great  island 

river.” 

® Chesapeake:  “place  where  there 
is  a great  body  of  still  water 
stretched  out.” 

V—  J 


Conowingo  Dam  was  created  on 
the  lower  Susquehanna  River.  An 
imposing  edifice,  the  dam  rises 
high  above  waters  that  are  nearly 
100  feet  deep.  The  dam  is  nearly 
one  mile  long  and  carries  U.S. 
Route  I,  a major  highway.  The 
pool  itself  is  not  quite  15  miles 
long  and  offers  9,000  acres  of  high- 
quality  fishing  and  boating. 

The  Conowingo  Pond  straddles 
the  Mason-Dixon  Line  with  more 
than  nine  miles  in  Pennsylvania 
and  over  five  miles  in  Maryland. 
The  original  stream  bed  was  a 
narrow  channel  bordered  by  a 
tightly  constricted  valley.  When  the 
valley  was  inundated,  it  created  a 
pool  almost  one  mile  wide.  The 
high  cliffs  and  bluffs  hemming  in 
the  entire  pond  make  it  woefully 
short  oi  boat  access  points. 

Ingress  to  the  river  is  limited  for 
boats  and  cars  on  the  east  bank  in 
Lancaster  County,  Pennsylvania, 
and  Cecil  County.  Maryland. 
There’s  a shortage  of  roads  because 
Conrail  closely  parallels  the  river 


Freelance  writer-photographer 
Rhume  Streeter  frequently  f ishes 
the  Conowingo  Pond. 


and  uses  up  most  of  the  available 
space  for  railroad  tracks.  Roads 
leading  to  the  river  from  Route  272 
and  Route  222  are  also  few  and  far 
between. 

Access 

In  Lancaster  County  the  mouth 
of  Fishing  Creek  has  one  small, 
private  boat  ramp  where  you  can 
get  a small  craft  into  the  creek, 
then  under  the  railroad  bridge  to 
the  river.  You’ll  find  the  same 
conditions  at  the  mouth  of  Peters 
Creek,  which  is  farther 
downstream.  In  Maryland,  the 
state  has  a public  ramp  at  the 
mouth  of  Conowingo  Creek,  where 
somewhat  better  launching  facilities 
are  available.  The  Conowingo 
ramp  is  located  at  the  foot  of  Mt. 
Zoar  Road,  which  comes  off  Route 
222  near  its  intersection  with  U.S. 
Route  I . 

Foot  access  is  possible  at  these 
ramps,  and  for  those  who  don’t 
mind  hoofing  it  up  or  down  the 
tracks,  shore  fishing  is  easy  and 
productive.  There’s  also  a fishing 
site  at  the  Muddy  Run  Pump 
Storage  Plant  in  Lancaster  County, 
but  it  means  climbing  over  a fence, 
which  is  not  that  alluring. 


Crappies  arc  a common 
Conowingo  quarry.  Average  size  is 
9-10  inches. 
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On  the  western  bank  Route  372 
crosses  the  river,  and  just  after  you 
cross,  there’s  a parking  area  where 
you  can  make  your  way  on  foot  to 
the  jumbled  pools  and  pockets  that 
are  typical  of  this  stretch  of  the 
river.  For  the  boat  fisherman,  the 
Pennsylvania  Fish  Commission 
maintains  a boat  ramp  just 
downstream  from  the  Norman 
Wood  Bridge  on  Route  372.  The 
ramp  is  at  the  foot  of  Slab-Hollow 
Road,  which  is  the  first  left  after 
you  cross  the  bridge. 

The  next  launch  ramps  are  in 
Maryland.  The  northernmost  is  at 
the  Harford  County  Boat  Ramp  on 
Broad  Creek.  This  site  is  off 
Maryland  Route  623.  The  other 
ramp  is  at  the  Glen  Cove  Marina 
on  Berkley  Road,  also  off  Route 
623  but  close  to  U.S.  Route  1. 

Shore  angling  on  the  west  bank 
is  limited  to  fishing  near  the  access 
ramps.  The  steep  terrain  makes 
getting  to  the  major  portions  of  the 
shoreline  practically  impossible. 

Early-season  action 

The  Conowingo  Pond,  with  its 
downright  lousy  shore  access, 
limited  boat  launching  facilities. 


and  winds  that  blow  upriver  or 
dow  nriver  on  too  many  days,  is 
nevertheless  a fabulous  fishing 
hole.  Action  begins  on  the  Pond  as 
soon  as  the  ice  is  gone.  Hotspots 
are  at  the  intake  and  discharge  of 
the  Muddy  Run  Pump  Storage 
Plant  and  at  the  discharge  of  the 
Peach  Bottom  Power  Plant.  At 
these  two  spots  fishing  techniques 
are  geared  to  taking  walleyes  or 
hybrid  striped  bass. 

Boat  fishing  around  the  east  side 
of  the  Muddy  Run  Pump  Storage 
Plant  calls  for  plenty  of  caution. 
The  discharge  area  is  extremely 
turbulent  and  can  get  dangerous. 
It's  best  to  stay  well  off  the  rough 
area  and  concentrate  on  a part  of 
the  current  that’s  several  hundred 
feet  below  its  point  of  emergence. 
Fish  feed  all  through  this  stretch. 

Deep-water  tactics 

Depths  vary  greatly  here.  You 
can  be  fishing  in  85  feet  of  water 
one  moment,  and  then  drift  several 
feet  over  15-foot  depths.  The 
underwater  ledges  and  shelves  are 
numerous  and  widespread  in  this 
upper  section  of  the  Pond.  Fead- 
head  jigs  are  the  easiest  lures  to 
fish  in  these  conditions.  You  can 


tip  your  j igs  with  bait  or  fish  them 
plain.  Deep-diving  lures  are  okav  it 
you  want  to  troll  around  the  outer 
perimeter  of  the  turbulence.  It's 
tough  to  fish  bait  alone  here 
because  the  bottom  is  uneven,  but 
gobs  of  nightcraw lers  are  elfective 
when  the  storage  dam  is  pumping 
water  out  into  the  river. 

West  shore  fishing 

Action  on  the  west  shore  at 
Peach  Bottom  is  best  in  the  part  ol 
the  river  that  is  affected  by  the 
warm-water  discharge  from  the 
plant.  Depths  here  are  minimal, 
from  seven  to  15  feet  where  the 
current  from  the  discharge  is  most 
evident.  The  best  angling  method  is 
to  cast  across  the  current  and  work 
the  jig  as  it  sweeps  down  and 
across. 

Crankbaits  should  be 
maneuvered  slowly  to  utilize  everv 
bit  of  the  discharge's  force.  Mepps 
spinners  and  Rooster  Tails  in  sizes 
2 and  3.  or  beetle  spins  with  plastic 
split-tails  in  the  black-and-v ellow 
or  black-and-green  shades,  are  also 
tops.  For  the  deeper  pools  adjacent 
to  the  discharge,  white  or  silverv 
long-lipped,  bottom-bumping  plugs 
like  the  hellbender  and  Bomber 
plugs  are  great. 

Walleye  catches  here  can  be 
superb.  Some  short  ones  are  there, 
but  enough  16-inch  to  20-inch  fish 
make  the  angling  worthwhile. 

Every  once  in  a w hile  the  persistent 
angler  will  derrick  in  a tropin  12- 
pounder. 

Stripers 

The  hybrid  bass  you  can  expect 
to  catch  in  the  Pond  will  be  deep- 
bodied 12-inchers  to  22-inehers 
that  scale  out  to  a hefty  five  or  six 
pounds.  These  good-fighting  fish 
were  first  stocked  in  the  Pond  in 
the  late  1970s  as  tiny  fry . 

Originally  it  was  hoped  that  they 
would  control  the  gi//ard  shad 
populations,  which  had  grown 
greatly  since  an  accidental 
introduction  several  years  before. 
Stripers  feed  heavily  on  the  gizzard 
shad:  everv  hy  brid  that  is  hooked 
will  spew  up  a couple  ol  undigested 
gizzard  shad  before  it  is  netted. 

Spring  fishing 

When  the  waters  at  Conowingo 
warm  up  to  the  50-degree  level,  the 
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best  of  the  Pond’s  fishing  begins. 
Each  mile  of  the  Pennsylvania  and 
Maryland  shore  and  the  perimeter 
of  many  of  the  islands  in  the  Pond 
come  alive  with  millions  of 
crappies  that  are  preparing  for 
their  annual  spring  spawning. 

Early  morning  before  the  light 
gets  too  bright  and  late  evening  are 
the  best  hours  for  catching 
Conowingo  crappie.  If  the  day  is 
dreary  or  if  the  pool  is  discolored, 
the  crappie  will  be  less  shy  and  will 
stay  in  close  until  they  are 
disturbed. 

At  this  time  of  the  year,  lure 
selections  should  be  one  of  two 
types  of  great  crappie  catchers. 
These  are  the  weighted  jig  heads 
that  are  spiced  with  twist-tails  or 
beetle  bodies,  or  the  miniature 
weighted  bucktail  or  marabou 
streamers.  Springtime  lure  length 
should  be  around  one  inch  overall. 
Top  colors  are  yellow,  white,  or  a 
combination  of  these  two  hues. 
Mickey  Finns  or  Eight  Tiger 
patterns  are  effective  streamers. 

Crappie  techniques 

If  the  winds  are  right,  drift  along 
the  shoreline  or  along  an  island, 
staying  within  easy  casting  range  of 
the  water's  edge.  Toss  the  lure  into 
the  shoreline  and  retrieve  it  slowly, 
allowing  the  lure  to  settle  with  each 
turn  of  the  handle.  This  tactic  lets 
you  get  down  seven  or  eight  feet 
near  your  boat  where  the  crappies 
may  have  retreated  if  they  were 
alarmed.  If  drifting  is  not  possible, 
look  for  a tree  that  is  downed  and 
anchor  close  enough  to  cast  safely 
into  the  brush  pile  without  scaring 
the  crappies  from  their  refuge. 
Crappies  love  to  congregate  in 
“stick-ups.” 

When  the  crappies  get  a little 
leader  shy  or  used  to  lures,  you 
may  have  to  switch  to  live 
minnows  or  go  to  lighter  leaders. 
Start  with  three-pound  or  four- 
pound  test  in  the  beginning,  but 
you  may  have  to  go  down  to  two- 
pound-test  line  if  the  crappies  get 
finicky. 

Average  Conowingo  crappies 
will  be  nine  or  10  inches,  just  the 
si/e  for  filleting.  Elowever.  there  are 
plenty  of  fish  available  that  will 
run  from  11  to  13  inches  long. 
Testifying  to  the  remarkable 


fertility  of  the  Pond,  these  foot- 
long  crappies  were  aged  through 
scale  readings  last  summer,  and 
found  to  be  only  in  their  third  year 
of  life. 

Smallmouth  activity 

While  the  crappie  fishing  is  still 
in  full  swing  in  May,  some 
sporadic  action  from  smallmouth 
bass  starts  in  the  Pond.  B\  the  end 
of  .lune,  the  crappies  are  just  about 
turned  off,  and  bronzeback  fishing 
reaches  its  peak.  The  numbers  and 
size  of  smallmouth  bass  found  in 
the  Pond  are  hard  to  believe. 
Electro-shocking  and  netting 
surveys  have  shown  tremendous 
numbers  of  bass  that  include  lots 
of  three-pounders  and  four- 
pounders. 

Though  the  entire  Pond  has 
rocky  shorelines  and  quick  drop- 
offs  and  ledges  for  shelter,  the 
extreme  upper  end  from  Mt. 
Johnson  Island  to  the  base  of  the 
Holtwood  Dam  is  out-of-this-world 
smallmouth  habitat.  The  bottom 
three  miles  of  this  stretch  are 
uniformly  15  feet  to  20  feet  deep, 
and  the  river’s  width  averages  a 
mile.  When  you  get  up  around  the 
pump  storage  plant  at  Muddy 
Run.  it’s  just  a scramble  of  one 
large  or  small  island  after  another. 
Some  of  the  rocky  ledges  here  are 
just  under  the  surface,  and  it’s  wise 
to  use  a protective  shield  or  cover 
for  the  prop,  l ocal  anglers  use  a 
pitchfork-like  device  that  is  bolted 
in  front  of  the  prop. 

Along  either  shoreline  from  Mt. 
Johnson  Island  down  to  the 
Conowingo  Dam  warning  buoys, 
trolling  with  crankbaits  that  run 
five  or  six  feet  deep  is  a good 
smallmouth  producer.  A quarter- 
ounce  jig  and  yellow  twist-tail 
combination  cast  to  the  shoreline  is 
another  great  way  to  spend  an 
enjoyable  afternoon  catching  bass 
that  don’t  know  when  to  quit.  For 
the  nonchalant  angler,  drifting 
slowly  down  through  the  channels 
under  the  Norman  Wood  Bridge 
with  a sassy  minnow  bobbing 
along  the  bottom  is  perfect. 

Smallmouths  feed  heavily  on 
gizzard  shad,  as  do  the  hybrid  bass 
and  crappies.  So  the  silvery,  shiny 
lures  are  best,  and  shiner  minnows 
are  better  than  the  fatheads  or 
chubs.  Tiny  gizzard  shad  are 


extremely  tender  and  will  die  on 
the  hook  in  a matter  ol  minutes,  so 
don’t  use  them  for  bait 

Summer  fishing 

Good  bass  fishing  tapers  oft  in 
mid-Jul\  and  stays  stagnant  until 
Labor  Day,  when  waters  start  to 
cool.  For  those  who  like  to 
concentrate  on  bass  fishing  while 
the  boating  season  is  in  full  swing, 
you’ve  got  to  be  on  the  water  from 
dawn  until  about  10  a.m.  Most  of 
the  largemouth  bass  in  the  Pond 
have  a tendency  to  gravitate  to  the 
deeper,  more  lake-like 
characteristics  in  that  section  from 
the  Mason-Dixon  Line  down  to 
the  dam.  Rubber  worms  fished 
with  slip  sinkers  in  15  to  25  feet  of 
water  fool  some  big  bucketmouths 
every  summer  in  this  lower  end. 
Smallmouths  seem  to  go  for 
minnows,  crayfish,  hellgrammites. 
or  nightcraw lers,  rather  than 
artificial  baits. 

Fall  action 

By  the  end  of  September  bass 
fishing  gets  to  be  as  good  or  better 
than  it  was  in  June.  The  same 
areas  and  the  same  methods  for 
taking  bass  that  are  effective  in 
June  are  still  good  now,  but 
another  phase  has  been  added. 

Live  baits  crickets,  grasshoppers, 
crayfish,  and  hellgrammites  drifted 
along  the  bottom  on  a thin-wire 
hook  and  a small  splitshot  to  keep 
the  bait  down  are  fabulous  ways  to 
catch  a fish. 

Toward  the  end  of  September 
the  crappies  have  migrated  out  of 
the  deeper  waters  of  the  Pond  and 
moved  toward  the  shorelines  to 
gorge  on  the  year’s  millions  of 
young  gizzard  shad.  Small  yellow 
or  silver  jigs  will  produce  a strike 
on  every  cast  sometimes  two 
strikes  if  you  miss  the  first. 

When  the  waters  cool  so  that  the 
baitfish  move  of!  the  shores  and 
into  deeper  water,  crappie  fishing 
slows  down  considerably. 
Fortunately,  by  this  time  the 
walleye  and  the  hybrid  bass  are 
back  in  action  at  Peach  Bottom 
and  at  Muddy  Run.  These  two 
species  continue  to  hit  as  long  as 
the  waters  are  open  and  you  can 
get  your  boat  on  the  Pond.  Most 
years  this  action  holds  up  through 
late  December.  ■ 
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Coho  Salmon 


hy  Richard  A.  Snyder  and  Shvrl  Hood 


Imagine  fishing  where  the  opportunity  to  catch  a 25- 
inch.  five-pound  salmonid  is  not  unreasonable  and  in  most 
cases  is  better  than  anywhere  else  in  the  Keystone  State. 
Anglers  frequenting  l ake  Erie,  Presque  Isle  Bay,  and 
tributary  streams  in  the  late  summer  through  early  winter 
can  expect  strikes  from  Oncorh \ nchus  kisuich,  coho 
sa  I m o n . 

The  coho  is  native  to  the  Pacific  Ocean  and  its  northern 
tributaries.  It  is  anadromous.  a fish  that  ascends  tributaries 
to  spawn.  Coho  have  long  been  thought  of  as  a possible 
addition  to  Great  Lakes  fishing,  but  efforts  failed  in  the 
early  1870s  to  establish  coho  in  Lake  Erie.  Ohio  had 
limited  success  in  the  mid-1930s  with  three-pound  to  five- 
pound  tish  taken,  but  for  some  reason  the  fishery  died  out. 
In  1968,  with  eggs  obtained  from  the  state  of  Washington 
and  with  the  assistance  of  the  United  States  Lish  and 
Wildlife  Service,  the  Lish  Commission  stocked  86,000  six- 
inch  to  seven-inch  fingerlings  in  Lake  Erie.  This  w'as  the 
start  of  what  is  now  a very  popular,  exciting  fishery  for 
thousands  of  anglers. 

The  life  cycle  of  the  coho  usually  lasts  about  three  years. 
During  the  spawning  season  from  September  through 
December,  potential  spawners  move  out  of  the  lake  into 
tributary  streams  in  search  of  shallow',  gravelly  areas.  The 
actual  act  of  spawning  is  quite  similar  to  that  of  the  trout 
except  for  one  main  point:  Coho  die  shortly  after 
spawning.  Coho  fry  and  fingerlings  remain  in  the  stream  at 
least  one  year  before  moving  downstream  as  part  of  their 
ancestral  heritage.  When  coho  move  downstream  they 
undergo  physical  changes,  becoming  very  bright  silver. 

Then  they’re  called  smolts. 

Various  types  of  aquatic  life,  particularly  invertebrates, 
are  the  diet  of  the  young  coho.  Once  in  the  lake  the  diet  is 
mostly  forage  species  such  as  rainbow  smelt  and  alewife. 

In  l ake  Erie  the  population  of  young  coho  moves 
westward,  then  north,  and  then  east  during  the  summer, 
fall,  and  winter. 

During  the  next  spring  and  summer  the  coho  move  into 
areas  approximately  80  feet  deep  some  six  miles  offshore 
of  Erie.  As  fall  approaches  they  begin  to  move  toward  the 
tributaries  where  they  were  spawned  or  reared.  These  two- 
year-old  fish,  having  had  an  excellent  food  supply,  average 
24  inches  in  length  and  live  pounds  in  weight.  A number 
of  spawners  may  have  one  or  more  scars  or  wounds  from 
attacks  by  sea  lampreys.  The  spawners  may  also  be 
accompanied  by  “jacks,”  or  young  males  that  matured  a 
year  early  and  average  15  inches  long. 

Early  in  the  spawning  season  adult  coho  are  steel-blue 
to  slightly  green  on  the  dorsal  surface,  with  sides  of 


brilliant  silver  and  small,  black  spots  on  the  back,  sides  of 
the  lateral  line,  back  of  the  dorsal  fin,  and  upper  lobe  of 
the  caudal  fin.  Gray  to  black  gums  are  common  in  coho 
males  in  particular,  and  they  may  have  a darker,  dirty 
appearance.  The  male’s  lower  jaw  is  enlarged,  the  mouth 
appears  deformed,  and  the  snout  is  bluntly  pointed  and 
greatly  extended.  (The  hooked  jaw  is  called  a kype.)  Body 
color  and  firmness  deteriorate  as  the  spawming  season 
progresses. 

Natural  spawning  has  been  observed  in  Pennsylvania 
tributary  waters.  However,  insufficient  suitable  spawning 
habitat  and  severe  winter  conditions  in  the  streams  limit 
natural  reproduction.  Consequently,  artificial  means  are 
needed  to  maintain  a population  density  that  can  support 
a major  sport  fishery.  Brood  coho  are  trapped  at  facilities 
on  select  tributaries,  and  the  spawn  is  then  taken  to  two 
Commission  fish  cultural  stations  for  hatching  and  initial 
rearing. 

Then  several  hundred  thousand  fingerlings  go  to  holding 
units  maintained  by  the  Commission  and  cooperating 
sportsmen’s  groups  on  Lake  Erie  tributary  streams.  These 
blue-green-backed,  silver-sided  fish,  having  eight  to  12 
narrow,  dark,  parr  marks,  are  held  from  16  to  18  months. 
At  about  that  time  a change  in  body  color,  fading  of  the 
parr  marks,  and  a general  tendency  to  congregate  at  the 
outlet  screens  signal  that  the  coho  are  ready  to  migrate 
downstream.  The  screens  are  removed  and  the  smolts,  as 
they  are  now  called,  are  on  their  way  to  the  lake  where 
they  will  spend  the  next  18  months. 

While  in  the  holding  streams  the  young  coho  become 
imprinted  to  the  specific  odor  or  chemical  “smell”  of  the 
water.  Months  later,  spawmers  home  in  on  those  very 
waters.  Commission  staff,  recognizing  the  value  of 
imprinting,  also  stock  fingerlings  in  Presque  Isle  Bay  and 
in  tributaries  east  of  Erie  so  the  young  coho  would  come 
to  regard  those  waters  as  home  and  would  return  there 
during  the  spawning  run.  In  this  way,  additional  coho 
salmon  fisheries  are  established  particularly  in 
the  bay,  where  anglers  could  fish  w'hen  rough 
water  in  the  main  lake  forces  them  away. 

The  improving  water  quality  of  Lake  Erie,  the 
abundance  of  forage  such  as  smelt,  and  the  maintenance 
stocking  program  ensure  a good  future  for  the  coho 
salmon  in  Pennsylvania.  ■ 

Richard  A.  Snyder  is  Chief  of  the  Commission's 
Fisheries  Management  Program. 

Shvrl  Hood  is  Chief  of  the  Commission's  Warmwater 
Production  Section. 
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Coho  Salmon 


Illustrated  hn  Tom  Duran 
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STRAIGHT 

TALK 


ACID  PRECIPITATION 
AND  LEGISLATION 


The  greatest  threat  to  the  fishing  of  the  future  is  acid  precipitation. 
The  Pennsylvania  Department  of  Environmental  Resources  has  been 
monitoring  precipitation  for  the  past  two  years,  and  has  confirmed  the 
Fish  Commission’s  contention  that  Pennsylvania's  precipitation  is 
comparable  to  the  most  acid  in  the  world.  A statewide  average  of  pH 
4.0  (1,000  times  the  acidity  of  neutral  water)  is  nothing  to  take  lightly. 

We  have  had  either  to  adjust  our  trout  stockings  to  include  less  acid- 
sensitive  species,  or  eliminate  pre-season  stockings  entirely  on  100  or 
more  mountain  streams  due  to  the  increase  of  acidity  there.  Brook 
trout  are  more  acid-tolerant  than  browns  and  rainbows,  and  can 
live  in  waters  with  a pH  of  5.0  or  less  (neutral  is  7.0);  brown  trout  can 
tolerate  pH  5.5;  rainbow  trout,  pH  6.0  or  higher. 

Even  wild  trout  streams  have  been  affected,  and  many  that  were 
once  brown  trout  waterways  with  natural  reproduction  can  now  be 
classified  as  only  marginal  at  best  for  that  species.  Mosquito  Creek, 
Gifford  Run,  Stone  Creek,  Sandy  Creek,  Lick  Run,  and  Trout  Run  in 
Clearfield  County  are  some  examples  of  streams  in  which  we  have  had 
either  to  change  species  or  eliminate  pre-season  or  all  stocking. 

A trend  of  decreasing  alkalinity  pH  in  hundreds  of  mountain  streams 
and  lakes  signals  the  future  loss  of  trout  and  smallmouth  bass 
populations  in  these  waters. 

The  evidence  is  overwhelming,  and  we  believe  the  effects  may  be 
irreversible  in  many  instances.  The  Academy  of  Science  found  the 
evidence  overwhelming— there  is  almost  worldwide  unanimity  in  the  - 
scientific  community  on  naming  the  cause  and  specifying  the  most 
serious  effects  of  acid  precipitation.  The  source  of  this  pollution  can  be 
traced  to  the  tall  smokestacks  of  utilities  and  industry  and  to  the  tail 
pipes  of  our  vehicles;  and  one  of  the  results  is  loss  of  fish  and  wildlife. 
The  Reagan  administration's  response  to  this  unwelcome  finding  was 
to  cut  off  the  Academy’s  funding  for  further  research  on  acid  rain. 

The  solution  appears  to  be  a political  one  that  depends  on 
maintaining  integrity  in  the  reauthorization  of  the  Clean  Air  Act— 
which  will  probably  be  delayed  until  early  next  year.  There  are  two 
current  bills  known  as  the  Mitchell-Stafford  bill  (SI706)  in  the  U.S. 
Senate  and  a similar  bill  in  the  House,  the  Moffet-Gregg  bill 
(HR4829),  which  would  eliminate  8 million  tons  of  sulfur  dioxide 
annually  by  1995.  Although  this  is  not  a drastic  bill,  we  hope  it  won’t 
be  watered  down  further  and  that  the  reduction  is  sufficient  and  timely 
to  save  the  majority  of  our  affected  fisheries.  You  are  urged  to  contact 
your  congressman  and  your  U.S.  senators  and  express  your  support  for 
these  pieces  of  legislation. 
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Get  Ready  for  Ice  Fishing  by  Bill  Ignizio 
£ As  soon  as  safe  ice  covers  your  favorite  waterway,  ice  fishing 
commences.  Here's  how  to  gear  up  for  action. 

Jigging  Crappies  Through  the  Ice  by  Mike  Bleech 
g Early  ice  provides  some  of  the  best  crappie  action,  and  the  author 
explains  how'  to  get  in  on  the  fun. 

How  to  Get  the  Most  out  of  Sport  Shows  by  Art  Michaels 
Here  are  hints  on  how  to  get  your  money’s  worth  at  these  e\ents. 


The  Tricks  of  Trailers  and  Trailering  by  Honan!  Bach 

The  author  provides  useful  tips  and  safety  advice  on  buying  a boat 
trailer. 

How  Regulations  Are  Made  bv  Dennis  Guise 
16  Most  fish  and  boating  laws  are  initiated  by  citizens.  Here  is  how 
good  ideas  become  regulations. 

The  Sparklewing  Gnat  by  Chauncy  A.  Lively 

Pattern  selection  should  be  made  according  to  the  insect's 
18  appearance  at  rest,  not  in  flight.  The  author  proves  this  point  by 
detailing  this  fish-getting  fly  pattern. 

How  Do  Fish  Grow?  bv  Charles  C.  Cooper 
26  The  author  answers  some  of  the  most  common  questions  on  fish 
growth. 
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Guess  what  the  angler  on 

this  month’s  front  cover 

is 

thinking  about.  Great  fish  catches  of  last  summer?  Ice 
fishing  adventures  to  come?  Or  just  some  all’s-right- 
with-the-world  dreams  that  the  holiday  season  can 
evoke?  We  hope  you  are  enjoying  all  three  ideas.  The 
cover  was  drawn  by  Ralph  Phillips. 
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Get  Ready  for 


by  Bill  Ignizio 


Here  are  basics  for  beginners 

and  a brush-up  for  more 
experienced  ice  anglers. 


Is  the  Ice  Safe? 


k 


Even  though  you  may  be  anxious  to  enjoy  early-season  ice 
fishing,  beware!  Early  ice  can  be  dangerous.  Here  are  some 
hints  on  determining  ice  safety. 

• Lakes  rarely  freeze  uniformly.  Early  and  late  in  the  season, 
ice  that’s  safe  in  the  morning  may  be  dangerous  by  afternoon. 

• Prolonged  frigid  weather  makes  safe,  thick  ice.  Use  an  auger 
to  test  ice.  Four  inches  of  clear,  blue  ice  is  probably  safe  for 
lone  anglers  and  small  groups  of  fishermen. 

• Single,  unbroken  pressure  cracks  in  the  ice  are  probably  safe 
to  cross,  but  stay  away  from  areas  where  cracks  meet  or 
intersect. 

• Be  extra  careful  where  water  levels  vary — rivers,  streams, 
inlets,  outlets,  coves,  eddies,  and  springs.  Moving  water 
erodes  ice  from  beneath,  as  does  wind  pushing  water  under 
ice. 

•Avoid  areas  with  “stick-ups.”  Protruding  logs,  brush,  plants, 
and  docks  absorb  heat  from  the  sun,  thus  weakening 
surrounding  ice. 

• Dark  areas  of  ice  may  reveal  places  where  ice  is  thin.  Avoid 
these  spots. 

• You  will  probably  find  ice  thicker  on  a waterway’s  north 
shore  than  on  the  south  shore. 
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-M-he  shivering  angler  yanked  otf  a glove  with  his 
teeth  and  attempted  to  breathe  a little  warmth  into  the 
frozen  fingers  of  his  left  hand.  He  then  alternated  the 
procedure  and  blew  on  the  frigid  digits  of  his  right  hand. 
Finally,  he  jumped  up  from  the  overturned  bucket  he  had 
been  using  as  a seat,  and  performed  a little  icy  two-step 
in  hopes  of  bringing  back  some  feeling  to  his  numb  toes. 

Although  I’m  sure  the  assembled  veteran  ice  fishermen 
were  amused  by  his  frenetic  gyrations,  they  politely 
looked  away  and  attended  to  the  business  of  catching 
fish.  After  a little  less  than  ten  minutes  had  passed!  he 
packed  his  gear  and  stiffly  shuttled  off  the  ice.  I imagine 
he  cursed  the  unknown  inventor  of  ice  fishing  all  the  way 
back  to  the  car. 

The  reason  for  the  novice  ice  angler's  early  departure 
was  common:  He  had  not  dressed  properly  for  the  sport. 
He  wore  a coat  more  suitable  for  fall  fishing  than  winter 
angling,  and  his  feet  were  clad  in  uninsulated  boots.  To 
make  matters  worse,  his  hands  were  covered  with  thin 
cotton  work  gloves,  and  he  wore  no  hat.  With  the 
temperature  in  the  mid-20s  there  was  no  way  he  could 
have  lasted  long  sitting  over  a solid  sheet  of  ice. 

Dressing  right 

Veteran  ice  anglers  may  not  look  particularly  stylish  to 
the  uninitiated;  however,  their  clothing  is  most 
functional.  Some  prefer  the  layered  approach,  donning  a 
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number  of  sweaters  and  coats,  while  others  opt  for 
snowmobile  suits.  Many  wear  hats  as  well  as  parkas,  and 
virtually  all  have  insulated  footwear.  Scarves  are 


The  rule  of  thumb:  better  too 
much  clothing  than  not  enough. 


routinely  seen  around  the  necks  of  ice  anglers  along  with 
insulated  mittens  on  their  hands.  Underneath  all  these 
garments  long  johns  and  two  or  three  pairs  of  socks  (one 
pair  is  generally  wool)  are  worn. 

To  provide  added  warmth,  some  ice  fishermen  bring 
along  pocket  hand  warmers.  Many  use  lanterns,  not  so 
much  for  light,  but  for  comfort.  If  the  weather  should 
warm  a little,  experienced  winter  fishermen  simply  shed 
an  item  or  two  of  clothing.  The  rule  of  thumb  is:  better 
too  much  clothing  than  not  enough. 

Shanties 

To  stay  really  toasty,  many  smart  anglers  do  their 
fishing  from  shanties.  Most  of  these  scaled-down  winter 
dwellings  can  be  folded  easily  to  fit  into  car  trunks,  vans, 
or  pickup  trucks.  With  a lantern  going  inside,  the 
temperature  of  these  little  shelters  can  actually  get  sultry. 

There's  a bit  more  to  successful  ice  fishing  than  staying 
warm.  Having  and  using  the  proper  equipment  is 
important,  along  with  possessing  some  knowledge  of  the 
fish  you  seek.  One  critical  winter  tool  is  some  sort  of 
device  for  making  holes  in  the  ice.  Although  I've 
observed  folks  hacking  out  openings  with  axes,  I don’t 
recommend  this  tactic.  It’s  far  better  to  purchase  a 
commercially  manufactured  spud  bar,  ice  auger,  or  drill. 

Spud  bars,  augers,  and  drills 

A spud  bar  is  simply  a long  rod  with  a chisel  point 
on  the  business  end.  Good  spud  bars  can  cut  a hole  in  ice 
in  a matter  of  seconds.  Wise  anglers  attach  a rope 
around  the  bar  and  wrap  it  around  their  wrists.  The 
bottoms  of  some  lakes  contain  a number  of  bars  without 
these  wrist  wraps. 

An  ice  auger  is  equipped  with  a cupped  chisel  attached 
to  an  offset  bar.  This  device  is  worked  as  an  oversized 
hand  drill.  For  best  results,  the  auger  must  be  kept  sharp. 

A third  hole-drilling  device  is  an  ice  drill.  A good  ice 
drill  is  a pleasure  to  use;  however,  it  is  not  always  easy  to 
sharpen  these  tools.  In  fact,  the  first  time  I tried  to 
sharpen  my  ice  drill,  1 botched  the  job  badly  and  merely 
succeeded  in  making  the  drill  duller.  Having  learned  my 
lesson,  I sent  the  drill  back  to  the  factory  to  be 
sharpened.  Unfortunately,  they  didn’t  have  much  more 
luck  than  1 and  sent  back  a dull  drill.  When  sharpened 
properly,  however,  the  ice  drill  is  most  efficient. 


Fishing  rods 

The  most  important  ice  fishing  tool  is  the  rod. 
Unfortunately,  many  anglers  don’t  pay  much  attention  to 
the  rod  they  use  for  winter  angling.  Some  use  the  same 
rod  they  normally  use  throughout  the  year.  An  oversized 
rod  is  a bad  choice.  It  is  far  better  to  select  a short  ice 
fishing  rod  that  lets  you  sit  closer  to  the  hole. 

The  types  of  rods  sold  in  most  tackle  shops  are 
unacceptable  to  many  sophisticated  ice  anglers.  Many  of 
these  are  quite  flimsy,  which  makes  hook  setting  that 
much  tougher.  Some  have  no  reels,  and  others  use  simple 
plastic  wheels  to  wrap  line.  In  situations  where  anglers 
are  fishing  in  ten  or  more  feet  of  water,  these  simple  reels 
are  inconvenient  to  use.  An  old  baitcasting  reel  makes  a 
lot  more  sense  and  allows  the  fisherman  to  reel  in  his 
catch  quickly. 

In  most  cases,  you  will  be  ahead  if  you  choose  to 
fashion  your  own  ice  rod.  Use  a discarded  handle  or  butt 
section  along  with  a fairly  stiff  blank.  If  the  tip  has  been 
broken,  replace  it  with  a larger  one  and  you’re  in 
business. 

Bobbers 

Although  traditional  bobbers  may  be  used,  many 
knowledgeable  anglers  now  use  wire  bobbers.  These  thin 
strips  of  metal  attach  just  above  the  tiptop  so  that  the 
line  hangs  straight  down  at  a 90-degree  angle.  By 
observing  the  wire  bobber,  it  is  simple  to  see  any 
movement  caused  by  fish  mouthing  the  bait.  To  fish  the 
proper  depth  consistently,  a small  section  of  rubber  band 
can  be  tied  to  the  line  and  slipped  up  or  down  to  indicate 
the  correct  depth. 
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Line 

For  most  panfishing  ventures  two-pound  or  tour- 
pound  line  is  generally  sufficient.  Fastidious  winter 
anglers  make  certain  their  line  is  completely  straight 
when  they  fish.  Some  anglers  pull  the  line  over  the  soles 
of  their  rubber  boots  to  get  rid  of  kinks.  Others  hang 
the  line  overnight  with  a weight  tied  to  one  end. 

A panfish  spoon  or  sinker  clipped  right  above  the 
hook  makes  the  best  setup.  A sinker  placed  a foot  or  two 
above  the  bait  allows  the  fish  to  mouth  the  offering 
without  the  bobber  showing  any  signs  of  activity  below. 

A taut,  direct  drop  from  the  tip  to  the  bait  telegraphs 
any  movement  immediately. 

Finding  hotspots 

Early  in  the  season  you  can  often  find  winter  fish  in 
relatively  shallow  water.  Panfish  such  as  bluegills  and 
perch  school  tightly,  so  be  patient  after  catching  one  fish. 
There  should  be  plenty  of  others  in  that  spot.  There’s  no 
exact  rule  that  can  tell  you  where  fish  will  hold;  however, 
there  are  some  guidelines  you  may  wish  to  consider. 
Bluegills,  rock  bass,  and  other  sunfish  are  often  found 
in  depths  of  eight  to  15  feet.  Crappies  and  bullheads  may 
be  in  depths  of  20  to  30  feet,  while  perch  are  often  found 
in  water  well  over  25  feet  deep. 

Most  experienced  anglers  begin  fishing  the  bait  just  off 
the  lake  bottom.  If  this  tactic  is  not  successful,  they  raise 
the  hook  a foot  or  so.  After  scouring  that  spot  without 
success,  the  anglers  move  to  a new  location  and  try 
again.  At  times  fish  will  suspend  well  off  the  bottom,  and 
at  other  times  they’ll  hug  the  lake  Boor. 


Ice  fishing  can  be  fun  and  productive,  too.  In  fact, 
over  the  years  I’ve  met  plenty  of  anglers  who  swear  they 
catch  more  fish  in  the  winter  than  at  any  other  time. 


Many  rods  sold  in  tackle  shops 
are  unacceptable  to 
sophisticated  ice  fishermen. 


Judging  by  the  catches  I’ve  seen,  I don't  doubt  them.  If 
you’ve  never  tried  ice  fishing  you  really  ought  to  consider 
it.  Make  sure  the  ice  is  safe  before  journeying  out,  and 
you  might  think  about  purchasing  a pair  of  ice  cleats, 
too.  These  will  allow  surer  footing  and  can  prevent  some 
nasty  falls.  With  a little  preparation  and  the  application 
of  common  sense,  ice  fishing  can  provide  hours  of 
enjoyable  sport.  ■ 


Freelancer  BUI  Ignizio  teaches  outdoor  education  and 
science  to  middle  school  students.  His  articles  and 
photographs  have  appeared  in  more  than  25  publications. 
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Here  are  the  details  for 
fast,  early-iee  erappie 
aetion. 


Through  the  Ice 


by  Mike  Bleech 


C rappies  get  my 
vote  as  the  top  Pennsylvania 
panfish.  They  are  splendid  table 
fare,  and  often  reach  the 
respectable  size  of  a pound  or 
more.  They  are  willing  winter 
feeders,  and  their  flesh  is  firm  and 
tasty  from  the  cold  water. 

They  can  be  caught  all  through 
the  winter,  but  the  fastest  fishing 
usually  happens  over  early  or  late 
ice.  If  you  want  a mess  of  crappies, 
be  on  your  favorite  crappie 
waterway  as  soon  as  the  ice  is  safe 
in  late  December  or  January  and 
again  when  the  warming  rays  of 
the  sun  thin  the  ice  in  late  winter 
or  early  spring. 

My  last  ice  fishing  trip  this  past 
winter  serves  as  a good  example. 
Dan  Stimmell  and  1 picked  a nice 
day  to  fish.  The  air  temperature 
was  already  in  the  40s  that 
morning  when  we  arrived  at  the 
lake.  We  knew  this  would  be  our 
last  ice  fishing  trip  of  the  year 
because  the  ice  had  melted  along 
the  shoreline,  but  we  could  see 
anglers  out  on  the  ice  ahead  of  us. 
One  of  those  anglers  had  spanned 
the  gap  of  open  water  with  a heavy 
plank,  so  we  made  it  out  onto  the 
ice  with  dry  feet. 

Drilling  our  first  hole  eased  any 
anxiety  we  had  about  the  safety  of 
the  ice,  but  the  crappies  were  still  a 
big  question  mark.  While  walking 
out  to  the  fishing  area  and  getting 
set  up,  we  had  yet  to  see  a fish 
caught,  and  the  dozen  or  so  anglers 
in  our  area  had  only  iced  three 
crappies.  But  other  anglers  had  left 
the  ice  early  in  the  morning  with  a 
good  mess  of  fish,  we  were  told.  It 
was  just  a matter  of  waiting  until 
the  crappies  turned  on  again. 

That’s  what  we  hoped. 


Fussy  fish 

After  about  two  hours  on  the  ice 
the  action  finally  got  started. 

Nearly  every  angler  on  the  ice, 
including  Dan  and  me,  started 
catching  crappies.  They  were  very 
finicky,  though.  Fortunately,  Dan 
and  I already  had  small  yellow  jigs 
tied  on  our  lines,  which  were  just 
what  the  fish  wanted. 

The  crappies  seemed  to  be 
moving  around  because  we  would 
get  a few  hits  in  a hole,  then 
nothing.  By  moving  around  we 
were  able  to  stay  with  the  action. 
Because  the  weather  had  been 
warm  none  of  the  holes  was 
freezing  up,  so  there  were  plenty 
available. 

After  about  an  hour  of  hopping 
around  the  ice  from  hole  to  hole, 
Dan  and  1 finally  bumped  into 
each  other  again.  When  we  parted 
company  earlier  1 had  a slight  edge 
in  fish  caught,  but  since  then  Dan 
had  left  me  in  his  dust.  I had  to 
find  out  how  he  was  doing  it,  so  1 
barraged  him  with  questions. 

“You  saw  that  guy  over  there 
catching  fish  faster  than  anyone  on 
the  ice?”  he  asked,  pointing  to  the 
edge  of  the  cluster  of  anglers. 
“Well,  1 eased  over  his  way  to  see 
what  he  was  doing  differently,  and 
he  had  a tiny  bobber  four  feet  up 
the  line  from  his  jig.” 

“That’s  the  same  depth  we’ve 
been  fishing,”  1 said.  “Is  he  using  a 
jig  like  ours?” 

“Same  thing,”  Dan  answered.  “1 
tried  the  bobber  rig  and  it  really 


makes  all  the  difference.  “It’ll  get 
more  strikes  and  you’ll  miss  fewer 
hits.  Just  wiggle  the  bobber  a bit, 
then  let  it  sit.  Most  of  the  hits 
come  just  after  you  wiggle  the 
bobber.  Usually  the  crappie  takes 
the  bobber  under,  but  set  the  hook 
when  the  bobber  moves,  even  just 
the  slightest.” 

Dan  and  I parted  company 
again.  1 made  the  necessary 
changes,  adding  a tiny  bobber  four 
feet  up  the  line,  and  started  hauling 
in  the  crappies  much  faster  than 
before.  The  fishing  had  been  good 
but  now  it  was  fantastic!  And  for 
some  reason,  perhaps  coincidence, 
the  average  size  of  the  crappies 
increased. 

Fishing  for  crappies  with  a jig 
below  a bobber  in  open  water  was 
old  hat,  but  this  was  a new  twist.  1 
wish  I had  thought  of  it  myself! 

We  kept  at  it  until  the  action 
slowed  and  we  both  had  all  the 
crappies  we  wanted  to  fillet. 

Choosing  jigs 

A yellow  jig,  either  plastic  or 
bucktail,  was  the  hot  lure  that  day. 
However,  some  days  white,  orange, 
red,  brown,  and  silver  are  often 
effective.  At  times  tipping  the  jig 
with  live  bait  like  minnows  or 
grubs  may  be  necessary.  Any  time 
you’re  not  getting  hits  it  might  pay 
to  experiment. 

Once  while  fishing  in  a cove  on 
the  Allegheny  River  the  crappies 

Mike  Bleech  is  editor  of  Drop  Off, 
the  newsletter  of  the  Pennsylvania 
B.A.S.S.  Chapter  Federation. 
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Slab-sided  nappies  cook  up 
deliciously  when  caught  from  frigid 
water. 


would  not  hit  a jig  unless  the  body 
was  wrapped  with  silver  tinsel.  1 
had  jigs  both  with  and  without 
tinsel  wrap,  but  only  the  jigs  with 
the  tinsel  wrap  caught  crappies. 
That  little  bit  of  sparkle  did  the 
trick. 

Line  selection 

Another  key  to  consistent  success 
with  crappies  is  light  line.  They  are 
not  an  extremely  line-shy  fish,  but 
there  will  be  those  occasions  when 
they  can  only  be  caught  with  light 
line.  In  any  case,  four-pound  line  is 
strong  enough  to  land  even  jumbo 
crappies.  My  own  preference  is 
four-pound  Trilene  XL,  which 
remains  limp  in  very  cold  weather 
and  is  a small-diameter  line. 

The  disadvantage  of  light  line  is 
that  you  will  have  little  chance  of 
landing  a larger  fish  that  might 
strike  your  jig.  But  if  you  are  going 
to  fish  for  crappies,  you  might  as 
well  give  it  your  best  shot.  You  can 
always  drop  down  some  tip-ups 
with  heavy  line  and  larger  bait  for 
fish  like  pike  or  muskies,  which 
may  be  in  the  area  feeding  on  the 
crappies.  In  some  of  the  waters  I 


fish  a lull  in  the  crappie  action  is 
often  a signal  that  bigger  fish  have 
moved  in. 

Effective  jigging 

Many  crappie  anglers  make  the 
mistake  of  jigging  their  lures  too 
briskly.  This  is  another  way  that 
the  bobber  above  the  jig  can  help. 
By  watching  the  bobber,  you  can 
see  roughly  what  the  jig  is  doing. 

Effective  jigging  action  for 
crappies  through  the  ice  varies 
from  short  jerks  of  just  a few 
inches  to  a slight  vibration.  Just 
holding  the  jigging  rod  in  your 
hand  may  give  the  jig  plenty  of 
action  unless  you  have  rock-steadv 
nerves.  And  it  nearly  always  pays 
to  stop  occasionally.  My  most 
effective  jigging  action  has  been 
wiggling  the  jig  for  a second  or 
two,  then  holding  it  as  steady  as  1 
can  for  about  five  seconds. 

The  first  step  to  catching 
crappies,  though,  is  to  get  out  onto 
the  ice.  They  are  larger  and  are  at 
their  eating  best  in  the  cold,  winter 
water.  Don't  miss  the  early  and  late 
ice  for  the  best  crappie  fishing  of 
the  year.  ■ 
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A jig  (above  left)  is  the  fastest  way  to  catch  crappies 
when  the  action  gets  hot.  Tipping  your  jig  with  a piece 
of  minnow  (above  right)  also  accounts  for  many  large 
crappie  catches.  Using  an  inexpensive  rod  (left)  with 
only  a small  assortment  of  jigs  is  all  the  tackle  vou 
need. 
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How  to  Get  the  Most 


Here  are  some  helpful  hints  if  hectic  sport  shows 
get  you  haggard  and  hassled. 
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)ut  of  Sport  Shows 


by  Art  Michaels 


I  once  saw  a guy  at  a boat 
show  perform  a balancing  act 
between  watching  where  he  was 
walking  and  juggling  an  increasingly 
unmanageable  stack  of  materials  he 
was  collecting.  He  bent  down,  slowly 
and  deliberately  reaching  for 
another  manufacturer’s  catalog.  You 
guessed  it — He  dropped  the  whole 
pile  and  the  glossy-papered  catalogs 
sailed  away,  disappearing  under 
tables  and  displays. 

This  guy  had  the  right  idea- 
making  the  most  of  his  sport  show 
time  and  money — but  not  the  know- 
how. Here  are  eight  ways  to  get  the 
most  for  your  sport  show  time  and 
money. 

1 Bring  a large  tote  bag  or  some 
other  container  for  catalogs, 
advertising  information,  and 
product  descriptions  you’ll  collect. 
Seasoned  sport  show  goers  who 
know  they’ll  gather  a ton  of 
company  literature  and  perhaps 
some  free  samples  bring  large, 
handled  shopping  bags,  briefcases, 
and  day  packs  to  store  the 
mountains  of  materials  they 
accumulate.  Take  no  more  than 
what  you  can  use,  and  at  some 
shows  be  prepared  to  have  your 
packages  and  bags  inspected  by 
security  personnel. 

2  Wear  comfortable  shoes  to 
the  show  because  some  sport 
shows  have  few  chairs  and 
resting  places  and  because  you  are 
likely  to  be  on  your  feet  during  your 
entire  sport  show  visit.  At  some  of 
the  larger  shows  I’ve  seen  people  sit 
down,  take  off  their  shoes,  and 
grimace  as  they  slowly  massaged 


their  aching  feet.  You’re  getting  the 
most  for  your  time  and  admission 
fee  when  you’re  comfortably  taking 
in  the  exhibits  and  other  show 
activities.  At  the  larger  shows  you’ll 
probably  walk  several  miles. 

3  Many  exhibitors  put  out  print- 
ed forms  at  their  displays  so 
that  show  goers  can  add  their 
names  and  special  interests  to 
mailing  lists.  Bring  a pen  or  pencil  to 
facilitate  this  process.  Your  having  a 
pen  or  a pencil  is  especially  useful 
when  shows  are  crowded  and 
exhibitors  are  busy,  because  waiting 
to  use  a borrowed  pen  or  pencil 
wastes  your  time. 

4 Bring  a notebook,  in  addition 
to  a pen  or  pencil.  You  can  take 
notes  on  specific  items,  jot 
down  prices,  and  write  other  details 
you’ll  want  to  remember  when  you 
get  home. 

fOr 

jLaaajfr  Come  to  the  show  with 
aL  « questions  in  mind  on  fishing, 
boating,  and  products.  The 
exhibitors  are  most  often 
experienced  outdoor  people  who 
would  like  to  interest  you  in  their 
products,  but  who  also  can  provide 
you  with  useful  advice  and  assistance. 

If  you  need  to  consult  with  an 
exhibitor  at  length,  perhaps  because 
you’re  in  the  market  for  a major 
purchase,  arrive  at  the  booth  at  a 
convenient  time  for  the  exhibitor.  In 
this  way  he  can  take  the  time  to  talk 
with  you  without  having  to  service 
too  many  other  customers. 

Mornings  are  usually  best,  but  it’s  a 
good  idea  to  ask  the  exhibitor  when 


you  could  discuss  his  products  in 
greater  detail. 

6 You  may  want  to  record  the 
details  of  product  compari- 
sons by  photographing  dis- 
plays. Snapping  a picture  is  quick  if 
taking  notes  requires  too  much  time. 
Indoor  exhibits  are  often  brightly  lit, 
so  use  high-speed  (ASA  400)  black- 
and-white  or  color  film  without  a 
flash.  You  don’t  need  the  extra 
weight  and  bulk  of  carrying  a flash 
unit,  and  using  available  light  lets 
you  take  the  picture  quickly  and 
unobtrusively. 


7 Take  advantage  of  advance 
registration  or  ticket  sales  if 
offered,  thus  avoiding  the 
congestion  often  found  at  the  doors 
and  ticket  counters  of  many  shows. 
If  admission  to  a show  requires 
membership  in  the  sponsoring 
organization,  be  sure  to  bring  your 
membership  card.  If  you’re  not  a 
member,  you’ll  want  to  check  out 
membership  dues  and  other  fees  in 
advance. 


8 Be  on  the  alert  for  unan- 
nounced, informal  activities  at 
sport  shows.  For  instance,  I 
once  attended  a fishing  and  boating 
show  where  the  eight  members  of 
that  state’s  B.A.S.S.  chapter  team 
gathered  at  a lure  company’s  exhibit. 
Those  show  goers  who  listened  to 
the  discussion  admitted  they  learned 
more  about  bass  fishing  in  1 5 
minutes  than  they  had  learned  by 
reading  1 5 books!  ■ 


Art  Michaels  is  the  editor  of 
Pennsylvania  Angler. 


The  Tricks  of  Trailers 
and  Trailering 


by  Howard  A.  Bach 


W 

▼ Then  you  buy  a boat  and 
equipment,  carefully  consider  the 
selection  of  a trailer.  The  shrinking 
si/e  and  weight  of  the  average 
family  car  increases  the  importance 
of  selecting  a suitable  trailer.  It 
must  be  substantial  enough  to 
carry  the  boat  safely,  and  it  has  to 
be  right  for  use  with  the  family  car. 
Here  are  other  general  guidelines 
for  choosing  a boat  trailer  and 
using  it  properly. 

The  initial  consideration  is  that 
the  trailer  be  rated  correctly  for  the 
weight  of  the  boat  with  whatever 
accessories  and  equipment  it  will 
carry.  The  tires  should  be  similarly 
rated  with  the  largest  wheels 
available.  Large  wheels  rotate  at  a 
lower  RPM,  generating  less  friction 
and  heat.  Too  much  friction  and 
heat  causes  wheel  bearings  to  wear 
too  quickly. 

Weight  distribution 

Whether  the  trailer  uses  rollers 
or  skids  to  support  the  boat,  the 
load  must  be  properly  distributed 
on  the  supports.  They  need  to  be 
placed  under  the  weight 
concentrations  of  the  boat.  The 
position  not  only  balances  the 
load  for  carrying,  but  also 
minimizes  the  possibility  of  a set 
developing  in  a fiberglass  hull  from 
undue  weight  on  a weaker  section 
of  the  hull. 

The  axle  and  support  parts  of  a 


trailer  are  usually  adjustable, 
making  it  easy  to  arrange  them  for 
support  and  to  balance  the  load  for 
a proper  tongue  weight.  The 
tongue  weight  should  be  about  five 
percent  of  the  average  fishing  boat, 
or  10  percent  of  lighter  rigs 
like  aluminum  boats.  Your  dealer 
is  best  equipped  to  adjust  the 
trailer  to  your  boat,  but  you  should 
understand  what  is  needed  and 
question  the  arrangement  if  it  is 
obviously  not  correct. 

Spring-loaded  grease  cups  for  the 
wheel  bearings,  such  as  Bearing 
Buddies,  are  so  important  that  they 
should  be  standard  equipment  on 
all  boat  trailers.  They  are 
inexpensive  and  can  be  installed  in 
minutes.  With  a grease  fitting  they 
are  easy  to  lubricate  with  a hand 
grease  gun,  and  they  keep  the 
bearing  area  packed  with  grease. 
This  prevents  water  and  sand  from 
entering  the  bearing  housing,  even 
when  the  hubs  are  submerged  while 
hot. 

Lighting 

To  keep  the  trailer  lights  from 
popping  when  hot,  lights  are 
available  that  keep  the  bulbs  dry  in 
an  air  chamber.  An  even  better 
arrangement  is  to  locate  the  lights 
high  on  uprights,  which  can  also  be 
used  to  guide  the  boat  onto  the 
trailer  on  a windy  day.  If  the  lights 
are  not  protected,  disconnect  the 
wiring  and  let  the  lights  cool  before 
launching  your  boat. 

The  trailer  should  have  a secure 
bow  stop  on  the  winch  stand,  plus 
a safety  chain  to  secure  the  boat  if 


the  winch  rope  breaks  while 
towing.  Similarly,  there  should  be 
hold-downs  to  secure  the  transom 
end  to  the  trailer.  Nylon  straps  are 
excellent  for  this  service,  and 
spring-loaded  chains  are  equally 
effective. 

A tongue  jack  with  a wheel  is 
essential  if  the  trailer  and  boat 
weigh  over  500  pounds.  The  added 
ease  of  moving  or  hitching  the 
trailer  makes  this  item  most 
worthwhile,  and  the  convenience  of 
parking  the  boat  in  a level  attitude 
is  another  benefit. 

If  the  trailer  and  boat  weigh 
over  1,000  pounds  and  the  tow 
vehicle  is  a compact  car,  get  the 
advice  of  the  car  dealer  on  a 
maximum  weight  the  car  can  safely 
tow.  It  might  be  practical  and  safe 
to  add  trailer  brakes  to  the 
package.  For  the  car  itself  it  would 
be  best  to  order  such  options  as  a 
larger  engine,  heavy-duty  cooling 
package,  heavy-duty  suspension 
and  rear  axle,  and  power  brakes. 
Still,  performance  will  not  equal 
that  of  our  older  cars,  so  more 
cautious  driving  is  a must.  Slower 
acceleration,  less  hill  climbing 
ability,  and  poorer  braking  are  to  be 
expected.  Thus,  your  driving  habits 
must  be  adjusted  when  the  trailer  is 
pulled  behind  a compact  vehicle. 

Accessories 

Other  recommended  trailer 
accessories  include  a spare  wheel 
and  tire,  jack,  tools  for  changing 

Howard  A.  Bach  is  a freelance 
writer-photographer. 
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wheel  bearings,  a spare  set  of 
bearings  and  seals,  spare  bulbs  and 
wiring  tools,  and  a tester  for 
locating  wiring  malfunctions.  Also 
important  is  a set  of  reflective 
triangles  in  the  event  of 
breakdown.  In  fact,  these  warning 
devices  are  required  by  law  in  some 
states. 

Trailer  hitches 

The  trailer  hitch  should  be  one 
that  bolts  to  the  frame  of  the  tow 
vehicle,  not  just  to  the  bumper. 
Most  trailer  rental  businesses  offer 
quality,  permanent  hitches,  and 
they  can  install  the  proper  hitch  in 
short  order.  Be  sure  to  match  your 
hitch  to  the  weight  of  the  boat  and 
trailer. 

Before  departing  on  a trip  be 
sure  the  trailer  coupler  is  securely 
locked  to  the  ball,  and  that  the 
safety  chains  are  crossed  and 
attached  to  the  tow  vehicle.  Check 
both  trailer  and  tow  vehicle  tires 
when  cold,  note  which  ones  need 
air,  and  add  the  proper  amount. 

Add  grease  to  the  wheel  bearings 
if  needed.  Check  all  hold-downs 
and  the  winch  rope  for  proper 
tension,  and  be  sure  the  safety 
chain  is  attached  to  the  bow  eye  of 
the  boat.  Have  the  dolly  wheel 
fully  raised  and  the  lights 
connected.  Check  the  lighting.  The 
boat  motor  should  be  raised  and 
held  in  place  by  a motor  bracket 
attached  to  the  trailer. 

Stow  all  lines  and  PFDs  where 
they  will  not  blow  out  of  the  boat 
while  traveling,  and  be  sure  the 
anchor  cannot  drop  out  of  the  boat 
while  you’re  driving. 

On  the  road 

Check  the  rigging  every  few 
hours  during  your  trip  to  be  sure 
all  restraints  are  snugly  connected. 
Feel  the  bearing  hubs  to  determine 
whether  they  are  overheating.  If 
they  are,  proceed  slowly  to  the 
nearest  service  station — you  are 
about  to  lose  a bearing. 

At  the  launch  site  remove  all  tie- 
downs and  the  motor  support,  and 
prepare  the  boat  for  launching 
before  approaching  the  ramp. 

Leave  the  winch  rope  in  place  until 
final  launch  to  prevent  the  boat 
from  rolling  off  the  trailer 
prematurely.  Many  boats  have 
been  dropped  on  the  launch  ramp 
because  they  were  not  secured. 


Install  the  transom  plug  if  it  was 
removed. 

Launching  and  retrieving 

The  best  way  to  launch  a boat  is 
to  have  one  person  in  the  boat  and 
launch  it  by  submerging  the  trailer 
until  the  boat  is  almost  at  floating 
depth.  Then,  by  drifting  the  car 
back  a few  feet  and  hitting  the 
brakes,  the  boat  can  roll  right  off 
the  trailer.  The  boat  can  also  be 
pushed  off  the  trailer  while  one 
person  holds  the  bow  line  to  keep 
the  boat  from  drifting  away. 

Retrieving  the  boat  is  equally 
easy  if  the  trailer  is  submerged 
below  the  rollers  or  skids.  The 
boat  can  then  be  driven  right  onto 


If  the  trailer  coupler  becomes 
unattached,  crossed  safety  chains 
cradle  the  trailer  tongue. 


the  trailer.  Then  the  winch  rope 
needs  to  be  used  only  to  secure  the 
boat  to  the  trailer. 

There  is  no  surer  way  to  ruin  a 
vacation  than  to  have  an  accident 
or  to  break  down  with  a boat 
trailer.  And  with  today's  lighter 
cars  the  margin  of  safety  is 
somewhat  reduced.  Buying  the 
proper  trailer  and  purchasing  the 
correct  tow  vehicle  with  towing 
package  accessories  are  good  starts 
toward  towing  safety.  Providing 
proper  balance  of  weight  on  the 
trailer  and  in  the  boat,  and 
checking  all  tie-downs,  hold-downs, 
and  safety  chains  are  the  proper 
next  steps  to  guaranteeing  a 
trouble-free  trip.  ■ 


If  the  winch  rope  breaks,  a safety 
chain  prevents  serious  damage  and 
road  hazards. 


Lights  mounted  on  uprights  make  useful  guides  for  retrieving  v our  boat. 
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The  LAW  and  YOU 


How 

Regulations 

Are 

Made 


by  Dennis  Guise,  Esquire 


The  citizens  of  Pennsylvania 
often  suggest  ideas  that  become 
regulations.  Here’s  a description 
of  that  process. 


When  you  get  your  new 
fishing  license  or  register  your  boat, 
you  receive  a booklet  that  containsa 
summary  of  Pennsylvania’s  fishing 
or  boating  regulations.  Have  you 
ever  wondered  how  these  regulations 
are  made?  Have  you  ever  had  an  idea 
for  a fishing  or  boating  regulation 
and  wondered  where  to  send  it? 

The  General  Assembly  has  en- 
trusted the  Pennsylvania  Fish 
Commission  with  broad  authority  to 
regulate  fishing  and  boating  in 
Pennsylvania.  The  Commission’s 
regulatory  authority  also  extends  to 
reptiles,  amphibians,  and  other 
aquatic  organisms.  The  seasons, 
sizes,  and  creel  limits  with  which  all 
anglers  are  familiar,  as  well  as  the 
various  rules  that  boaters  follow,  are 
all  Fish  Commission  regulations. 
Violations  of  Fish  Commission 
regulations  are  criminal  offenses; 
violators  are  subject  to  fine  or 
imprisonment. 

Regulation  proposal 

Let’s  trace  the  birth  of  a typical 
Fish  Commission  regulation. 
Operation  FUTURE,  the  Fish 
Commission’s  dynamic  new  fisheries 
management  plan,  features  streams 
where  wild  trout  thrive.  Our  fisheries 
biologists  believe  that  stocking 
hatchery  trout  may  harm  the  fishery 
in  these  wild  trout  waters.  Thus,  the 
staff  proposed  a new  regulation  to 
prohibit  individuals  or  groups  from 
privately  stocking  designated  wild 
trout  waters. 
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Violations  of  Fish  Commission 
regulations  are  criminal  offenses; 
violators  are  subject  to  fine  or 
imprisonment. 


The  nine-member  Pennsylvania 
Fish  Commission  considered  this 
new  proposed  regulation  at  its  May 
1981  public  meeting  and  unanimous- 
ly authorized  its  publication  as  a 
notice  of  proposed  rulemaking.  The 
Commission’s  action  did  not  mean 
that  the  commissioners  had  finally 
approved  the  new  proposal;  it  meant 
only  that  they  believed  it  was  worthy 
of  public  review  and  comment.  The 
Fish  Commission’s  chief  counsel  and 
the  Office  of  the  Attorney  General 
then  reviewed  the  proposed  regula- 
tion for  legal  concerns,  and  the  Office 
of  Budget  and  Administration 
assessed  its  fiscal  impact.  After  these 
required  reviews  were  completed,  the 
proposed  regulation  was  published 
as  a notice  of  proposed  rulemaking  in 
Pennsylvania  Bulletin  on  June  11, 
1981,  and  public  comments  and 
suggestions  were  invited.  The 
proposed  prohibition  against  private 
stockings  of  fish  in  wild  trout  waters 
engendered  no  public  comments  or 
objections. 

Commissioners  vote 

At  the  public  meeting  on  July  27, 
1981,  the  members  of  the  Fish 
Commission  again  considered  this 
proposal,  among  many  others.  After 
reviewing  the  need  for  the  proposed 
regulation  and  considering  any 
informal  comments  they  had  received 
from  their  constituents,  the  anglers 
and  boaters  of  Pennsylvania,  the 
Commissioners  voted  unanimously 
to  adopt  this  new  regulation,  to  take 
effect  on  January  1,  1982.  The  newly 
adopted  regulation  was  again 
circulated  for  required  legal  and 
technical  reviews  before  publication 
once  again  in  Pennsylvania  Bulletin. 
On  January  1 , 1982,  a new  regulation 
was  born  and  the  regulatory  process 
was  completed. 


Getting  public  input 

The  procedures  for  consideration 
and  review  of  proposed  regulations 
may  vary  depending  on  the  nature  of 
the  proposal.  The  Fish  Commission 
uses  a variety  of  techniques  to  gain 
public  input.  Theexampleconcernsa 
simple,  noncontroversial  regulation. 
If  a proposal  sparks  widespread  or 
intense  debate,  the  Commissioners 
may  direct  that  public  hearings  be 
held,  or  they  may  take  other  steps  to 
encourage  public  participation. 

Often,  public  input  is  sought 
before  a proposed  regulation  is  first 
drafted  so  that  your  Fish  Commis- 
sion can  take  advantage  of  your  ideas 
and  concepts.  Have  an  idea  for  a 
needed  regulation?  Why  not  send  it  in 
or  discuss  it  with  your  Commissioner 
or  local  waterways  patrolman?  Many 
Commission  regulations,  particular- 
ly the  special  fishing  and  boating 
regulations  directed  at  specific 
waterways,  are  the  direct  result  of 
suggestions  from  interested  anglers 
and  boaters. 

The  Fish  Commission  has  another 
valuable  source  of  ideas  and  input 
concerning  all  its  boating  regula- 


tions. The  eight-member  Boating 
Advisory  Board  was  established  by 
law  to  advise  the  Commission  on  all 
matters  relating  to  boating  and  to 
make  recommendations  with  regard 
to  all  regulations  affecting  the 
equipment  oroperation  of  boats.  The 
unpaid  citizen-members  of  the 
Boating  Advisory  Board  are  all 
distinguished  by  their  experience  in 
the  operation  of  boats  and  by  their 
memberships  in  boating  organiza- 
tions. 

What’s  the  Fish  Commission 
philosophy  with  regard  to  rules  and 
regulations?  The  fewer,  the  better. 
The  Fish  Commission  considers  and 
adopts  only  those  regulations  that  it 
finds  necessary  and  appropriate  for 
better  fishing  and  boating  in 
Pennsylvania.  Read  your  summary 
booklet  and  follow  the  rules  and 
regulations.  Not  only  will  you  stay 
out  of  trouble,  but  you’ll  be  helping 
to  provide  better  fishing  and  boating 
for  everyone.  ■ 


Dennis  Guise  is  the  Fish  Commis- 
sion 's  Chief  Counsel. 


/ \ 

Fish  and  Boat  Code  of  1980 

The  Pennsylvania  Fish  Commission  makes  and  enforces  rules  and 
regulations  under  the  authority  of  the  Fish  and  Boat  Code  of  1980. 

The  Fish  and  Boat  Code  is  a direct  descendant  and  consolidation  of 
laws  dealing  with  fishing  and  boating  that  are  more  than  a century 
old. 

The  Pennsylvania  Fish  Commission  has  a proud  tradition  as  an 
independent  body  with  a single-minded  dedication  to  serving  the 
anglers  and  boaters  of  Pennsylvania.  The  Fish  Commission  is  an 
independent  commission  as  a matter  of  state  law,  and  its  principal 
funding  comes  from  the  boaters  and  anglers  of  Pennsylvania. 

The  Fish  Commission  listens  to  the  anglers  and  boaters  of 
Pennsylvania  when  it  makes  regulations  and  when  it  carries  out  its 
many  other  important  functions. 

V ) 
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The  Sparklewing  Gnat 


by  Chauncy  K.  Lively 

% 


The  tiny  gnats  of  Hilara  are 
interesting  insects  to  both  anglers 
and  trout.  Called  dance  flies,  their 
swarms  are  a familiar  sight  over 
many  trout  streams  on  bright 
summer  days.  The  males  fly 
erratically  in  all  directions  within 
the  swarms,  often  darting  down  to 
attack  minute  bits  of  drifting 
flotsam,  which  they  evidently 
mistake  for  midges.  The  gnats 
capture  and  present  to  their  mates 
real  floating  midges,  gift-wrapped 
in  a silky  gauze,  which  they  spin. 
They  are  particularly  vulnerable  to 
trout  during  their  preoccupation 
with  securing  the  wedding  gift  and 
again  when  the  mating  pairs  are  on 
the  water. 

Dance  flies  in  the  air  are  often 
mistaken  for  midges  because  of 
their  minute  size,  but  when 
examined  closely  the  differences  are 
apparent.  Unlike  midges  with  their 
long  legs  and  slender  bodies,  dance 
flies  have  globular  bodies,  and  their 
legs  are  mosquito-like.  In  certain 
angles  of  light  their  wings  at  rest 
show  a remarkable  iridescence  and 
their  bodies  are  blackish,  a feature 


I.  Fix  a regular-shank  dry  fly  hook 
(size  20  to  24)  in  your  vise  and  tie 
in  black,  7/0  prewaxed  thread  at 
the  bend.  Select  two  narrow 
strands  of  peacock  herl  and  tie  in 
the  tips. 


2.  Hold  the  ends  of  the  herl 
together  and  entwine  the  thread 
around  the  herl  for  a length  of 
about  two  inches. 


3.  Wind  the  entwined  herl  forward 
in  close  turns  to  form  the  body, 
ending  one-fourth  the  shank  length 
behind  the  hook  eye.  Tie  off  the 
herl  with  two  turns  and  trim  the 
excess. 
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not  readily  discernible  when  the 
insects  are  in  flight.  In  fact,  in 
bright  sunshine  the  flying  insects 
may  give  a completely  different  and 
erroneous  impression. 

On  a bright,  cool  morning  last 
August  Marion  and  I arrived  early 
at  the  stream  for  the  Tricorvthodes 
hatch — the  tiny  mayflies  trout 
always  seem  to  relish.  The  previous 
night  had  been  cold  and  the  hatch 
was  late,  but  swarms  of  small 
insects  were  over  the  water  and 
the  trout  were  rising.  The  swarms 
appeared  to  be  dance  flies,  but  as 
we  approached  it  became  evident 
the  flying  insects  were  pale  grayish- 
cream  in  coloration.  Puzzled,  1 
made  a pass  or  two  with  my  insect 
net  and  captured  a few  specimens. 
They  were  dance  flies  alright,  with 
distinctly  black  bodies  and  clear 
wings — not  the  pale  insects  we 
thought  we  saw  Hying  in  the 
swarms.  Strong  sunlight  reflected 
off  the  water’s  mirrory  surface  in 
combination  with  the  insect’s 
beating  wings  can  play  strange 
tricks  with  its  appearance  in  flight. 
It  was  a lesson  I had  learned  many 


4.  Cut  a sparse  bunch  of  sparkle 
yarn  fibers  and  lay  it  crosswise 
over  the  shank  in  front  of  the 
body.  Bind  to  shank  with  criss- 
cross turns;  then  bend  the  fibers 
back  about  45  degrees  and  bind 
them  in  this  position.  Apply  a drop 
of  lacquer  to  the  base  of  each  wing, 
and  when  partially  hardened 
squeeze  it  with  tweezers  to  flatten 
the  fibers.  Trim  the  ends  of  the 
wings  to  the  length  shown. 


years  ago  during  the  Sulphur 
hatches  on  Falling  Springs,  and  it 
is  applicable  to  many  flying  insects: 
Pattern  selection  should  be  made 
according  to  the  insect’s 
appearance  at  rest,  not  in  flight, 
because  the  two  images  may  be 
totally  different. 

That  was  an  interesting  morning 
of  fishing.  I alternated  at  random 
between  a sparklewing  gnat  and  a 
fore-and-aft  gnat,  both  in  size  22, 
changing  when  I’d  miss  a rise  and 
the  trout  refused  subsequent 
offerings  of  the  same  pattern. 
Generally,  the  backup  pattern  was 
successful. 

Eventually,  the  Tricorvthodes 
made  their  appearance,  and  the 
little  spinners  were  on  the  water  in 
great  numbers.  I quickly  changed 
to  a favorite  Trie  pattern  and  was 
surprised  to  find  it  refused  by 
several  steadily-rising  trout.  Then  1 
stopped  fishing  and  watched  as 
many  real  Tricorvthodes  spinners 
floated  over  the  same  trout, 
eliciting  a similar  lack  of  interest; 
yet  the  trout  continued  to  feed. 
When  I finally  switched  back  to 


5.  Select  a black  or  dark  dun 
hackle  with  barbules  about  1 Vi 
times  as  wide  as  the  hook  gap. 
Strip  off  the  webby  lower  barbules 
and  tie  it  in  at  a right  angle  to  the 
shank  with  the  dull  side  facing  the 
hook  eye. 


one  of  the  gnat  patterns,  response 
was  immediate.  It  was  a clear 
example  of  the  one-track 
mindedness  trout  often  display 
when  many  insects  are  on  the 
water.  However,  a half-hour  later  the 
trout  finally  began  to  take  the 
Tricorvthodes,  as  if  someone  had 
thrown  a switch  they  all  seemed 
to  make  the  changeover  at  once. 

The  sparklewing  gnat  has  proven 
to  be  a versatile  dry  fly  pattern  in 
sizes  20  to  24,  and  it’s  an  easy  fly 
to  tie.  The  peacock  herl  body  not 
only  provides  the  requisite  shape 
and  dark  coloration  of  the 
naturals,  but  the  material  has  an 
iridescent  sheen  that  is  difficult  to 
achieve  with  fur.  Intertwining  the 
tying  thread  with  the  herl  provides 
durability  for  this  otherwise  fragile 
material.  The  wings  are  of  sparkle 
yarn,  dressed  sparsely  and  angled 
back  in  the  flat  “V.”  The  single 
hackle  may  be  black  or  dark  dun. 
and  the  length  of  the  barbules 
should  not  exceed  1 Vi  times  the 
width  of  the  hook’s  gap  — An 
oversized  hackle  diminishes  the 
effectiveness  of  the  pattern.  ■ 


6.  Wind  the  hackle  forward  in 
close  turns  and  tie  it  off.  Trim  off 
the  excess  hackle  tip,  whip  finish 
at  the  head,  and  apply  lacquer  to 
the  head  windings. 


ANGLERS  CURRENTS  i 


Fish  Commission  Honors  Reps 


Representatives  R.  Harry  Bittle 
and  Fred  C.  Noye  were  recipients 
of  the  Fish  Commission’s  highest 
award  at  a recent  Pennsylvania 
Federation  of  Sportsmen’s  Clubs 
banquet. 

The  Order  of  the  White  Hat 
was  given  to  Bittle  and  Noye  by 
Commission  Executive  Director 
Ralph  W.  Abele,  who  commended 
the  representatives  for  their 
“consistency  over  the  past  decade 
in  backing  legislation  beneficial  to 


the  resources  for  which  we  are 
responsible.” 

Less  than  50  such  awards  have 
been  given  since  its  inception  in 
1968.  The  prestigious  award,  which 
includes  a western-style  white  hat 
and  certificate,  is  given  to  persons 
who  have  “unselfishly  contributed 
to  the  goals  of  the  Fish 
Commission,  and  who  have  worked 
relentlessly  for  the  benefit  of  the 
people  and  natural  resources  of  the 
Commonwealth.” 


WANTED: 


BOATING  PHOTOS 


Have  you  customized,  specially  adapted,  or  modified  your  boat  to 
make  your  angling  more  efficient?  If  you  think  your  12-foot  to  16- 
foot  boat  is  unique  because  of  custom  work,  special  adaptation,  or 
modification,  Pennsylvania  Angler  wants  to  know  about  it  for  use  in 
an  article  to  appear  in  a future  issue. 

Send  us  a brief  description  of  the  modification  with  a photograph 
of  the  work  done.  A black-and-white  glossy  print  of  3'/2x5  inches  or 
5x7  inches  is  best,  but  we’ll  also  consider  color  and  black-and-white 
snapshots.  We  can’t  pay  for  your  contribution,  but  we’ll  print  your 
name  with  each  idea  and  photo  we  publish.  Send  material  to  The 
Editor,  Pennsylvania  Angler,  P.O.  Box  1673,  Harrisburg,  PA  17105- 
1673.  The  deadline  is  December  31. 


FUTURE’S  Landlocks 

In  November  1981,  the 
Pennsylvania  Fish  Commission 
stocked  1,000  landlocked  salmon  in 
Luzerne  County’s  Harvey’s  Lake. 
Last  month,  another  1,000  were 
planted  as  part  of  a three-year 
program  designed  to  bring  back 
Atlantic  salmon  to  Pennsylvania 
for  the  first  time  in  over  80  years. 
The  salmon  are  part  of  the  Fish 
Commission's  new  management 
program.  Operation  FUTURE. 

One  of  the  cornerstones  of  the 
program  is  the  consideration  of 
introducing  new  species  if  the 
biology  of  a fish  matches  the 
physical  characteristics  of  a 
particular  body  of  water.  In  this 
instance,  Harvey’s  Lake  fits  the 
criteria  of  the  Atlantic  salmon. 

“It’s  the  smelt,”  said  Fish 
Commission  regional  biologist 
Dave  Daniels.  “Smelt  are  the  main 
forage  fish  of  the  salmon.  In  fact, 
once  the  fish  reaches  maturity,  if  its 
diet  does  not  consist  primarily  of 
smelt,  the  growth  rate  will  be  nil.” 

Fish  Commission  biologists 
predict  that  it  will  take  two  to  six 
years  before  the  salmon  reach  the 
legal  size  of  15  inches,  and  they 
have  already  set  a creel  limit  of  two 
per  day.  It  may  seem  like  a long 
time,  but  when  that  first  10-pound 
salmon  melts  line  off  your  reel  and 
leaps  skyward,  you’ll  know  that  the 
wait  was  well  worth  it. 

Endangered  Species 
Act  Reauthorized 

On  October  13  President  Reagan 
signed  into  law  a three-year 
reauthorization  of  the  Endangered 
Species  Act.  The  new  Act  speeds 
the  listing  of  endangered  and 
threatened  species  and  ensures  that 
economics  are  not  a factor  in 
listing  decisions. 

Key  provisions  were 
maintained  in  the  new  Act: 
•Prohibition  of  federal  agencies 
from  jeopardizing  endangered  and 
threatened  species  and  their 
habitats. 

•A  restriction  on  the  taking  of 
endangered  and  threatened  species. 


Book  Review 


Raystown  Lake  Striped  Bass  Fishing  Guide 

Wes  Bower,  33  pp.,  Huntingdon  County  Tourist  Promotion  Agency,  Inc.,  508  Penn 
Street,  Huntingdon,  PA  16652,  $2  (also  available  from  the  Pennsylvania  Fish 
Commission,  P.O.  Box  1673,  Harrisburg,  PA  17105-1673). 

Raystown  Lake  Striped  Bass  Fishing  Guide  is  indeed  a unique  publication, 
considering  it  is  written  about  a single  body  of  water  and  a single  species  of  fish.  The 
book  describes  the  history  of  striped  bass  fishing  in  Pennsylvania  and  when  and  where 
to  catch  them.  It  tells  what  lures  to  use,  what  weight  line  is  best,  and  all  other  useful 
information  that  allows  one  to  be  a successful  striper  fisherman.  A map  of  Raystown 
Lake  shows  major  surrounding  roads,  landmarks,  and  navigational  features  that  can 
help  orient  anglers. 

Because  striped  bass  fishing  is  relatively  new  in  Pennsylvania,  the  arrival  of  this  guide 
is  indeed  welcome.  1 realize  the  feeling  one  gets  when  he  visits  a new  body  of  water  for 
the  first  time,  and  the  feeling  is  twice  as  bad  when  fishing  for  a species  he  does  not 
understand. 

The  guide  is  essential  to  anyone  who  fishes  for  striped  bass  in  Raystown  Lake,  and  is 
especially  useful  to  the  novice  striper  fishermen.  Wes  has  written  the  book  in  a 
straightforward  manner  that  all  can  understand,  and  the  rock-bottom  price  of  $2  adds 
to  its  attractiveness. — Dave  Wolf 
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New  State  Records 


James  Seybert  of  Slippery  Rock 
caught  a new  state-record  Chinook 
salmon  in  Lake  Erie  last  September 
30.  The  24-pound,  7-ounce  fish, 
which  slammed  a trolled  Heddon 
Tadpolly,  measured  3 6 14  inches 
long  and  25  inches  in  girth. 

At  Trout  Run  last  September  26, 
Charles  P.  Hines,  Jr.,  had  his 


hands  full  with  other  state-record 
action.  He  was  fishing  an  egg  sack 
with  15-pound-test  line  and  caught 
a new  state-record  steelhead.  The 
magnificent  fish  weighed  15 
pounds,  9 ounces  and  measured 
3714  inches  long  and  1914  inches  in 
girth. 

Anglers  interested  in  catching 
state-record  and  trophy  fish  may 
want  to  read,  “Tracking  Down  a 
Trophy”  in  the  November  1982 


issue  of  Pennsylvania  Angler.  In 
addition,  the  Fish  Commission  has 
available  an  updated  pamphlet 
concerning  the  Angler  Recognition 
Program,  which  includes  Angler’s 
Awards,  50+  Husky  Musky  Club, 
and  Record  Fish  and  Biggest  Fish 
of  the  Year  awards.  The  pamphlet 
is  available  free  of  charge  from  the 
Publications  Section,  Pennsylvania 
Fish  Commission,  P.O.  Box  1673, 
Harrisburg,  PA  17105-1673. 


Anglers  Notebook 


By  Richard  F.  Williamson 


Now  is  an  excellent  time  to  begin 
repairing  and  replacing  your  fishing 
tackle.  This  work  might  include 
oiling  reels,  replacing  line, 
sharpening  hooks,  and  shining  the 
metal  surface  of  lures. 


A quiet  approach  is  often 
necessary  to  take  trout  from  low, 
clear  water.  Study  the  good  spots 
on  a stream,  and  plan  your 
approach. 


Work  a surface  lure  over  the 
broken  water  of  a riffle.  It  doesn’t 
have  the  same  motion  as  it  has  on 
a calm  surface,  but  its  commotion 
can  produce  strikes. 


Dry  flies  in  size  8 are  good  trout 
flies  for  night  fishing.  Lise  the  fly 
on  a tapered  leader  with  a 2X  or 
3X  tippet.  Three  productive 
patterns  are  the  Royal  Coachman, 
Royal  Wulff.  and  White  Wulff. 

Targe  streamers,  like  the  one 
pictured  below,  are  great  pickerel 
Hies.  In  early  season  fish  them  just 
below  the  surface  with  plenty  of 
twitches. 


Matching  the  hatch,  a technique 
familiar  to  trout  anglers,  can  also 
be  applied  to  fishing  for 
smallmouth  bass  in  streams.  These 
fish  feed  constantly  on  nymphs, 
especially  hatches  of  mayflies. 


Smallmouth  bass  love  a spot  in  a 
stream  where  they  can  rest  in 
relatively  quiet  water  on  the  edge 
of  a current  that  carries  food  to 
them.  So  fish  the  current  on  the 
edge  of  the  quiet  water. 
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MAIL 

I was  encouraged  to  read 
“Give  an  Inch”  in  the  August 
1982  issue  of  Pennsylvania 
Angler.  Beyond  being  a well- 
written  article,  its  conclusion  to 
increase  the  size  limit  for  all 
trout  to  seven  inches  was  based 
on  research  and  fact,  specifically 
pertaining  to  brook  trout 
populations.  I totally  agree  with 
the  size  limit  increase.  It  was 
a long  overdue  proposal. 

Only  one  part  of  this  article 
troubles  me.  From  my  own 
fishing  experiences,  it  appears 
that  fishing  pressure  is  generally 
greater  for  brown  and  rainbow 
trout,  because  these  species 
routinely  attain  a much  larger 
size  than  the  usual  stream-bred 
brook  trout.  Consequently,  a 
seven-inch  native  brook  trout  is 
usually  creeled,  even  though  it 
hardly  possesses  enough  flesh  to 
cover  a large  cracker,  because 
larger  native  brook  trout  are  few 
and  far  between.  On  the  other 
hand,  most  anglers  put  back  a 
seven-inch  brown  or  rainbow 
trout,  or  even  an  eight-  or  nine- 
inch  fish,  and  allow  it  to  grow. 

Currently,  the  minimum  size 
limit  for  all  trout  in  fly-fishing- 
only  areas  is  nine  inches.  Why 
not  adopt  this  size  limit  for 
brown  and  rainbow  trout  in 
non-regulated  waters? 

Jan  S.  Kapcala 
Cuyahoga  Falls, 
Ohio 

In  the  August  and  September 
issues  of  Pennsylvania  Angler  I 
read  in  the  “Currents”  section  a 
short  piece  requesting  reader 
input  on  ice  fishing.  When  will 
this  material  appear? 

Don  Johnson 
New  York, 

New  York 


Dear  Mr.  Kapcala: 

I offer  no  challenge  to  your  thought  that  biologically  it  would 
be  reasonable  to  increase  the  size  limit  on  brown  and  rainbow 
trout.  The  decision  to  set  one  size  limit  for  all  trout  was  based  on 
a combination  of  social  and  biological  factors: 

•We  can  deal  with  overharvest  of  exceptional  wild  brown  trout 
populations  (and  our  few  rainbow  populations)  through  special 
regulations  such  as  trophy  trout  or  catch-and-release,  and  even 
under  normal  regulations  a substantial  number  of  brown  trout 
elude  harvest — they’re  “smarter”  than  brooks  or  rainbows. 
•Anglers  often  can’t  differentiate  among  species,  and  with 
species  size  limits,  we’d  have  problems. 

The  decision  was  a judgment  call,  a compromise.  As  you 
recognize,  it  leaves  something  to  be  desired.  We  can  protect  the 
exceptional  populations,  but  we  have  plenty  of  brown  trout 
waters  where  the  wild  trout  are  important  but  not  “exceptional” 
in  density.  On  those  streams  we  offer  little  protection  through 
size  limit  and  we  run  the  risk  of  “overharvest.”  At  this  time  we 
have  to  accept  that  risk. 

I regard  the  seven-inch  limit  on  brook  trout  as  a significant 
advancement  based  on  good  information.  We’re  dealing  with  a 
sound  resource  management  philosophy  under  Operation 
FUTURE  and,  I hope,  with  an  increasingly  informed  and 
sophisticated  angling  public.  If  we  find,  after  analysis  of  trends 
of  a variety  of  brown  trout  populations,  that  a convincing  case 
can  be  made  for  an  increase  in  the  minimum  size  limit  for  this 
species,  I am  optimistic  that  we  can  get  both  Commission  and 
public  support. 

It’ll  be  a few  years  before  we  have  enough  data  to  make  any 
recommendations,  pro  or  con,  for  a separate  size  limit  for 
browns  and  rainbows.  Until  then,  let’s  watch  the  results  of  the 
seven-inch  limit  on  brook  trout  and  hope  that  it  sets  a good 
example  for  the  benefits  of  a size  limit  deliberately  tailored  to  a 
species. 


Delano  R.  Graff,  Chief 
Division  of  Fisheries 


Dear  Mr.  Johnson: 

We  have  received  a wealth  of  practical  ice  fishing  tips  that 
were  submitted  by  Pennsylvania  Angler  readers  in  response  to 
our  solicitation.  The  article  will  appear  in  the  February  1983 
issue. 

Response  to  our  request  for  reader  contributions  has  been 
substantial,  so  we’re  at  it  again.  In  the  “Currents”  section  of  this 
issue  and  the  November  issue  you  will  find  an  invitation  for 
reader  contributions,  this  time  for  boating  photos.  In  addition, 
we  welcome  suggestions  of  other  fishing  and  boating  topics  for 
which  we  might  seek  reader  contributions. 

Art  Michaels,  Editor 
Pennsylvania  Angler 
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New  Middletown  Access 

A new  Pennsylvania  Fish 
Commission  boating  access  at 
Middletown  lets  anglers  easily 
reach  the  highly  productive  waters 
of  the  Susquehanna  River.  A two- 
lane  concrete  ramp  leads  trailered 
boats  to  the  river,  and  the  parking 
area  accommodates  56  cars  with 
trailers  and  18  vehicles  without 
trailers. 

Purchased  from  the  Dauphin 


County  Redevelopment  Authority 
last  year,  the  access  was  developed 
by  the  Fish  Commission  and  will 
be  maintained  by  the  Boro  of 
Middletown. 

The  new  access  allows  the 
launching  of  small  boats  and 
shoreline  angling.  Smallmouth 
bass,  muskies,  catfish,  and  carp  are 
plentiful  in  the  river  near  the  site. 
Boaters  with  large  pleasure  craft 
are  urged  not  to  use  this  access 
because  water  depth  at  the  site  is 
shallow. 
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Calendar  Available 

“Wildflowers  of  Western 
Pennsylvania  and  the  Upper  Ohio 
Basin”  is  the  theme  of  CONSERVE 
83,  a calendar  for  the  year  1983 
published  by  the  Western 
Pennsylvania  Conservancy. 

The  calendar  features  the  water 
color  drawings  of  Andrey  Avinoff, 
and  it  has  the  traditional  listings  of 
things  to  do,  places  to  go,  and 
interesting  facts  about 
Pennsylvania’s  natural  world.  The 
calendars  are  available  for  $5.50 
each  from:  Western  Pennsylvania 
Conservancy,  316  Fourth  Avenue, 
Pittsburgh,  PA  15222. 


BIG-FISH 

REPORTS 

BY  FRED  GUARDINEER 

BIG  FISH  ALWAYS  MAKE 
NEWS.  AND  THE  FISH  SHOWN 
BELOW  DID  NOT  BREAK  ANY 
STATE  RECORDS  , BUT  DID 
GAIN  RECOGNITION  AND  AT 
LEAST  ONE  INTERNATIONAL 
GAMEFISH  ASSOCIATION 
WORLD  RECORD/  „o 


STOCKING  STUFFERS  FOR  ANGLERS 

These  high-quality  blue  mesh  hats  make  great  stocking  stuffers  for 

anglers.  The  three-color  patch  tells  all,  “I’m  a Pennsylvania  angler,” 

and  each  hat  has  a handy  plastic  container  for  displaying  a fishing 

license.  You  can’t  buy  a better  hat  at  a better  price. 

To  order,  make  check  or  money  order  payable  to  the 

Pennsylvania  Fish  Commission,  and  send  to:  Publications  Section, 

Pennsylvania  Fish  Commission,  P.O.  Box  1673,  Harrisburg,  PA 

17105-1673.  ^ , 

Caps  only  $ 4. Oil  by  mail. 

Name  


Address 
City  


State 


Zip 


Order  size  S-M  or  M-L 

Angler  cap @ $4.00  $ . 

□ Check  □ Money  orderenclosed  for$. 


A 

2 LB. 
BLUEG1LL, 

ON  A WORM  BY  DOHN  GLINSKY, 
MISSED  STATE  RECORD, 
BY  ONLY  ONE  OUNCE/ 

RAINBOW  TROUT 

IO  LB  .,4  OZ  ALSO 
ON  WORM... BY 
EARL  RHOADES 
BECAME  A FINE 
TROPHY  FISH. 


NORTHERN  PIKE  , 22  lbs., 

6 OZ . FROM  KINZUA  LAKE 
BY 

GARY 

wheeler; 

NO  THREAT 
TO  STATE, 

CROWN, 

BUT  IS  A NEW 
IGF  A.  WORLD 
RECORD  FOR 
8 LB. TEST 
LINE  J * 


All  the 

° FISH  DEPICTED  HERE 
RECEIVED  "SPORTS  AFIELD" 
PA.  STATE  FISHING  AWARDS. 
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Please  photocopy  this  torm  It  you  don't 
wish  to  cut  your  magazine. 


Boating 


by  Virgil  Chambers 

a, 

approximately  halt  the  fatal 
boating  accidents  have  occurred 
“out-of-season”  when  the  water  is 
cold.  This  information  suggests 
that  some  of  those  individuals  die 
of  exposure  before  they  could 
drown.  Thus,  cold  water,  any 
temperature  of  70°  F.  or  lower,  is 
the  villain  in  many  water  fatalities. 

Panic  and  shock 

The  first  hazards  in  cold  water 
are  panic  and  shock.  The  initial 
shock  can  severely  strain  the  body 
and  may  produce  instant  cardiac 
arrest.  Survivors  of  cold  water 
accidents  have  reported  the  breath 
driven  from  them  on  first  impact 
with  the  water.  Disorientation  may 
occur  after  cold  water  immersion, 
too,  and  persons  have  been  observed 
thrashing  helplessly  in  the  water  for 
30  seconds  or  more  until  they  were 
able  to  get  their  bearings. 

In  addition,  immersion  in  cold 
water  can  quickly  numb  the 
extremities  to  the  point  of 
uselessness.  Your  cold  hands  may 
be  unable  to  fasten  the  straps  of 
your  lifejacket,  grasp  a thrown 


Virgil  Chambers  is  a Fish 
Commission  Boating  Education 
Specialist. 


rescue  line,  or  hold  onto  your 
overturned  boat.  Within  minutes 
severe  pain  clouds  rational  thought. 
Finally,  hypothermia  (exposure) 
sets  in.  and  without  rescue  and 
proper  first  aid  treatment, 
unconsciousness  follows  with  death 
not  far  behind. 

Survival  time  in  water  depends 
largely  on  two  factors:  the 
temperature  of  the  water  and  the 
behavior  of  the  victim.  There  is 
little  you  can  do  about  the 
temperature  of  the  w'ater,  but  the 
behavior  of  the  victim  can  be 
controlled.  Educating  boaters  on 
cold  water  survival  can  m;  ke  the 
difference.  For  example,  physical 
exercise  such  as  swimming  causes 
the  body  to  lose  heat  at  a faster 
rate  than  remaining  still  in  the 
water.  Blood  is  pumped  to  the 
extremities  and  quickly  cooled. 
Knowing  this  process  is  important 
because,  suddenly  immersed  in  cold 
water,  the  boater  faces  a critical 
choice-  adopt  a defensive  posture 
in  the  water  to  conserve  heat  and 
wait  for  rescue,  or  attempt  to  swim 
to  safety. 

H.E.L.P. 

In  adopting  a defensive  posture 
try  to  remain  as  still  as  possible. 
The  H.E.L.P.  (Heat  Escape 
Lessening  Posture)  of  holding  your 
upper  arms  tightly  against  your 
sides,  thighs  pressed  together  and 


raised  to  close  off  the  groin  region, 
and  huddling  side-by-side  if  others 
are  in  the  water  with  you  are  the 
most  effective  methods  of  retaining 
body  heat.  Research  shows  that 
heat  loss  is  greatest  at  the  head, 
neck,  upper  sides  of  the  chest,  and 
groin. 

Should  you  decide  swimming  to 
shore  is  your  best  chance,  a 
survival  stroke  should  be  used.  The 
modified  breast  stroke,  side  stroke, 
or  elementary  backstroke  involves 
less  exertion  than  the  typical 
overhand  swimming  or  crawl 
stroke.  Nevertheless,  effort  should 
be  given  to  whatever  gets  you  out 
of  the  water  fastest  w ith  the  least 
amount  of  energy  loss. 

Proper  preparation  is  important 
when  using  a boat  on  cold  water. 

By  following  these  suggestions  your 
chances  of  survival  increase: 
•Always  tell  someone  where  you 
are  going  and  when  you  expect  to 
return.  When  hunting  and  fishing, 
form  a group  and  take  several 
boats  along. 

•Dress  properly  for  the  cold. 
Several  layers  of  light  clothing 
offer  better  protection  than  a single 
heavy  layer.  Next  to  the  diver’s  wet 
suit,  wool  clothing  offers  the  best 
protection. 

•Always  wear  a personal  flotation 
device  (PFD)  when  on  the  water.  It 
is  extremely  difficult  to  put  on 
a PFD  in  cold  water. 

Should  you  be  so  unfortunate  to 
find  yourself  in  cold  water,  try  not 
to  panic.  Think  survival.  Keep 
movement  to  a minimum,  and  if 
you  do  have  to  tread  water,  do  it 
slowly.  This  will  reduce  heat  loss 
and  aid  retention  of  air  trapped 
inside  your  clothing,  which  can 
provide  buoyancy  and  insulation. 
This  winter  know  the  dangers  of 
cold  water  and  prepare  yourself 
accordingly.  ■ 


/ ^ 

More  information 

You  will  find  detailed  coverage  of  this  month’s  boating  column  topic  in 
Survival  in  Cold  Water.  Persona!  Flotation  Devices,  and  Canoe  Safety.  These 
pamphlets  can  be  obtained  free  of  charge  by  writing  to  the  Publications  Section 
of  the  Pennsylvania  Fish  Commission  at  P.O.  Box  1673,  Harrisburg,  PA 
17105-1673. 
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How 

Do 

Fish  c% 
Grow# 


Here  are  expert  answers  to 
tough  questions  that  anglers 
often  ask. 


IJ 

JL.  -M~ave  you  ever  wondered  how  old  the  fish  are  that 
you  catch?  You  may  have  also  thought  to  yourself,  “I 
wonder  what  kinds  of  things  cause  fish  to  grow  either  fast 
or  slowly.”  Biologists  are  also  concerned  about  fish  growth 
because  it  is  a measure  of  a fish's  health  and  a monitor 
of  environmental  quality.  Here  are  the  answers  to  the 
most  commonly  asked  questions  on  fish  growth  that 
anglers  pose. 

Q:  Fish  growth  is  for  the  most  part  affected  by  genetics, 
isn't  it? 

A:  This  idea  is  correct.  As  with  other  living  things,  a 
fish's  growth  is  greatly  governed  by  its  genes,  which  hold 
the  plans  of  an  entire  lifetime  of  bodily  development. 


Charles  C.  Cooper  earned  a Bachelor  of  Science  degree 
in  biology  from  the  University  of  Pittsburgh,  and  has 
completed  additional  graduate  courses  at  Penn  State.  He 
is  a fisheries  technician  in  the  Commission's  Fisheries 
Management  Section. 


One  result  of  inheritance  can  be  seen  clearly  in  the  length 
differences  between  species.  Most  fathead  minnows  reach 
a maximum  size  of  less  than  inches,  but  brown  trout 
can  reach  30  inches  and  a musky  can  exceed  50  inches. 
Given  the  right  amount  of  food  and  other  favorable 
environmental  factors,  a normal  fish  reaches  its  mature 
length  and  then  goes  somewhat  beyond.  Part  of  the  thrill 
of  angling  is  catching  those  individuals  that  go  beyond. 

Q:  (an  fish  grow  by  eating  nightcrawlers? 

A:  Most  of  our  gamefish  and  panfish  are  predators.  This 
means  they  feed  on  other  living  organisms,  be  it  the 
smallest  water  flea  meal  of  a recently  hatched  perch  or  a 
large  shiner  consumed  by  a citation-sized  walleye.  Just  as 
you  and  I,  fish  need  vitamins,  proteins,  fats,  minerals, 
and  energy-giving  carbohydrates  to  survive.  However, 
unlike  most  of  us  they  must  hunt  their  home  environs  for 
food.  The  less  energy  they  expend  in  catching  their  meals, 
the  more  they  have  to  put  into  growth  and  into  self- 
preservation  activities.  This  is  the  key  to  fast  hatchery 
fish  growth,  where  an  abundance  of  food  is  given  to  the 
fish  with  little  effort  on  the  part  of  the  fish. 


Q:  Do  fish  grow  in  the  winter? 

A:  Very  little,  if  any,  because  growth  rate  is  usually 
dependent  on  water  temperature.  Low  water 
temperatures  slow  the  time  needed  for  the  body  to  turn 
swallowed  food  into  fish  flesh.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the 
temperature  rises  above  a certain  level,  growth  will  also 
be  slowed  or  stopped.  The  temperature  range  in  which 
fish  exhibit  the  fastest  growth  varies  from  one  species  to 
the  next.  While  an  increase  to  the  low  70s  quickly  causes 
a brook  trout  to  migrate  or  die,  the  largemouth  bass  only 
begins  to  be  comfortable.  In  fact,  the  largemouth  prefers 
its  habitat  warmed  to  over  80  degrees,  at  which  point  it 
feeds  and  grows  best. 


Q:  Lately  I've  heard  a lot  more  about  water  pollution 
and  acid  rain.  Just  how  does  pollution  aifect  growth? 

A:  Mine  acid,  acid  rain,  and  various  industrial  effluents 
create  an  environment  in  which  the  fish’s  body  spends 
energy  working  against  poisons  rather  than  putting  it 
into  significant  growth.  The  beautiful  little  down-home 
farm  nestled  in  the  foothills,  if  mismanaged,  can  also  be 
a source  of  pollution  much  like  the  overloaded  sewage 
treatment  plant.  The  pollutant  is  generally  named 
organic.  Farmyard  runoff  and  effluents  serve  up  a double 
threat.  Decaying  organic  pollutants  drastically  lower  the 
dissolved  oxygen  that  fish  must  have.  This  problem  is 
compounded  by  the  disease  organisms  that  find  such  a 
habitat  favorable.  Some  fish  can  to  some  extent  tolerate 
lower  water  quality,  but  the  more  sought-after  ones 
usually  disappear  from  polluted  areas. 

Q:  The  Fish  Commission  has  been  putting  trees  in  lakes 
and  has  organized  work  groups  to  place  stream 
improvement  structures.  Does  this  help  fish  grow? 

A:  It  can  easily  be  demonstrated  that  many  more  large 
trout  can  live  in  a structurally  improved  stream  section 
than  in  one  that  has  been  channelized  into  a flat  trough. 
These  shelters  are  not  only  places  of  refuge;  they  are  also 
places  of  rest  where  energy  is  conserved  and  later  turned 
into  growth.  At  the  same  time  they  provide  settings  for 
predatory  action.  A northern  pike  suspended  almost 
motionless  beside  the  cover  of  an  old  log  or  in  a thick 
growth  of  pond  weeds  is  in  a state  of  rest,  but  it  is  also 
in  a strategic  position  for  capturing  an  unsuspecting 
shiner. 


Q:  I know  that  fish  get  fat  when  they’re  ready  to  lay 
eggs.  Do  they  grow  fast  in  length,  too? 

A:  No.  Most  sexually  mature  fish  cease  or  slow  their 
growth  just  before  and  during  their  reproductive 
activities.  The  body’s  stored  fat  is  then  used  to  help 
maintain  the  fish.  Prior  to  spawning,  much  of  the  energy 
gained  from  food  is  used  to  produce  germ  cells  (egg  and 
sperm),  hormones,  and  pep  needed  for  the  swim  to  the 
spawning  area.  Mating  and,  in  some  fish  like  male  bass, 
defending  and  maintaining  eggs  and  fry  are  also  required. 

After  sexual  maturity  is  attained,  there  is  a noticeable 
retardation  in  growth  during  the  ensuing  years.  In  many 
fish  species  mature  males  seem  to  be  affected  more  than 
females.  For  example,  when  a male  walleye  reaches  about 


12  to  14  inches  in  length,  he  becomes  sexually  mature. 

Up  to  this  point  he  has  been  growing  at  a rate  of  about 
six  or  seven  inches  per  year.  After  his  first  spawning  run 
he  suddenly  decelerates  his  growth  to  one  to  two  inches 
per  year.  Meanwhile,  his  sister,  affected  much  less  and 
after  maturing  a year  later,  may  slow  to  three  or 
four  inches  per  year.  The  reasons  for  this  phenomenon 
are  hidden  in  the  complex  physiology  of  fish 
reproduction. 

Q:  I once  read  a newspaper  interview  of  a Fish 
Commission  biologist  who  said  the  bluegills  in  a local 
fishing  lake  were  “stunted.”  What  does  this  mean? 

A:  Stunting  in  fish  growth  is  related  to  the  population 
density.  An  overly  dense  population  of  fish  becomes 
stunted  when  their  numbers  stiffle  the  habitat’s  ability  to 
feed  them  adequately.  A good  illustration  comes  out  of 
research  into  bass  and  bluegill  ponds.  When  too  many 
bass  are  present,  they  quickly  consume  all  the  edible- 
sized  bluegills,  leaving  only  aquatic  insects,  crayfish,  and 
an  occasional  frog  to  make  up  the  bulk  of  their  diet.  The 
bass  growth  rate  slows  because  energy  used  to  capture 
such  small  food  items  does  not  exceed  that  gained  from 
the  food  as  much  as  when  they  were  provided  with 
mouthfuls  of  bluegills.  If  this  situation  continues,  a legal- 
sized bass  may  become  very  hard  to  find. 

Overpopulation  of  fish  causes  other  problems,  too. 
These  include  overcompetition  for  food  and  space, 
excessive  predation  on  other  organisms  or  their  own 
young,  lower  desirability  of  stunted  fish  for  angler 
harvest,  and  reduction  in  disease  tolerance. 
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In  Pennsylvania,  sunfish,  crappies,  yellow  perch,  and 
brown  bullheads  tend  to  overpopulate  our  impoundments 
more  than  other  species.  If  you  come  across  such  a 
stunted  population,  think  twice  before  throwing  that  little 
one  back. 


Q:  How  fast  does  the  average  panfish  or  gamefish  grow? 

A:  See  Figure  1,  our  state  average  growth  table.  We’ve 
had  this  table  revised  three  times  (1962,  1972,  and  now  in 
1982)  using  mostly  lake  survey  data.  The  information  is 
calculated  from  recent  surveys.  It  is  only  an  overview  of 
all  larger  public  waters  of  Pennsylvania.  “Normal”  to  one 
waterway  may  not  be  “normal”  to  another. 

Q:  Is  there  some  wav  to  determine  if  the  fish  in  my  pond 
are  growing  fast  or  slowly? 

A:  For  most  fishermen  this  determination  is  hard  to 
make.  If  the  only  fish  caught  from  a pond  are  very  small, 
you  have  a problem  with  stunting.  If  you  have  a lot  of 
experience  in  handling  fish,  as  our  biologists  and 
technicians  have,  you  can  make  some  judgment  on 
growth  rate  by  looking  at  the  fish’s  eyes.  Oddly  enough, 
the  eyes  of  fish  seem  to  continue  growing  steadily  in  spite 
of  major  changes  in  the  growth  rate  of  the  total  body.  As 
a rule  of  thumb,  if  a fish  appears  to  have  large  eyes  in 
relation  to  its  body  length,  it  is  probably  growing  slowly. 
If  the  eyes  look  small,  chances  are  you  have  a fast 
grower.  However,  in  the  case  of  protruding  eyes,  the 
fish  may  be  exhibiting  a symptom  of  a disease  called 
“popeye,”  which  has  little  to  do  with  growth  rate. 

Finally,  crossed  eyes  are  caused  by  abnormally  developed 
tissues  of  the  eyeball  and  have  nothing  to  do  with  growth 
rate. 

Q:  How  do  Fish  Commission  biologists  figure  out  the 
age  of  fish? 

A:  We  look  at  their  scales  up  close.  Scales  and  bones  of 
fish  grow  by  depositing  layer  upon  layer  of  hard 
material.  This  process  has  been  frequently  compared  to 


the  annual  rings  of  growth  seen  on  a hori/ontal  slice  of  a 
tree  trunk. 

After  a captured  fish  is  weighed  and  measured,  a levs 
scales  are  quickly  removed  by  lightly  scraping  with  a 
knife  from  a spot  on  the  center  side  of  spiny-rayed  fish 
and  on  the  back  beside  the  dorsal  fin  of  soft-raved  fish. 
Scales  are  easily  removed  without  sacrificing  the  fish. 
Approximately  four  or  five  scales  from  each  fish  are 
placed  in  a labeled  coin  envelope  and  taken  to  the 
laboratory. 

At  the  lab  the  scales  are  pressed  into  the  thin  pieces  of 
clear  plastic  on  which  the  layers,  or  ridges,  of  growth  can 
be  seen.  A projector  (microprojector)  is  used  to  enlarge 
images  of  the  plastic  scale  impressions.  Smaller  scales, 
like  those  of  trout,  are  usually  examined  under  a 
microscope  in  a bead  of  water  compressed  between  two 
pieces  of  glass. 

Fish  scales  contain  many  growth  layers,  called  circuli. 
Certain  ones  represent  year  marks.  Only  the  well-trained, 
experienced  fisheries  scientist  can  consistently  pick  out 
these  year  rings  that  fisheries  biologists  call  annuli. 

The  circuli  spacing  shows  a quick  change  in  growth 
transition  between  the  slow  growth  of  winter  and  the  fast 
growth  of  spring  or  early  summer.  The  rings  of  slow' 
growth  are  laid  down  closer  together  than  those  of  fast 
growth.  Thus,  the  rate  of  scale  growth  gives  us  a 
historical  picture  of  the  fish’s  growth  in  length  and  tells 
us  its  age. 

Currently,  the  Fisheries  Management  staff  is  involved 
in  a rigorous  inventory  of  all  state  waters  open  to  public 
fishing.  Data  collected  in  the  field  is  being  used  to 
develop  a management-by-category  strategy.  Included  in 
the  baseline  data  of  this  program  are  assessments  of  age 
and  growth  of  fish  in  every  lake  and  most  stream 
sections.  The  growth  data  will  tell  us  about  the  health 
and  suitability  of  species  now  inhabiting  these  waters. 

Fish  growth  is  an  important  facet  that  must  be 
understood  to  formulate  optimum  fisheries  management 
plans  and  thus  better  the  fishing  opportunities  in 
Pennsylvania.  ■ 


Flgure  1 Average  Growth  of  Pennsylvania  Fishes — 1982 

Length  (inches)  at  age 


Species 

I 

II 

III 

IV 

V 

VI 

VII 

VIII 

Black  crappie 

2.9 

5.9 

7.6 

8.8 

9.8 

10.6 

Bluegill 

1.9 

3.9 

5.3 

6.3 

7.0 

7.4 

8.0 

8.4 

Chain  pickerel 

7.3 

12.2 

15.0 

17.4 

19.2 

20.9 

Green  sunfish 

1.7 

3.3 

4.5 

5.4 

5.7 

Largemouth  bass 

3.8 

7.3 

9.7 

1 1.8 

13.6 

15.3 

16.9 

18.3 

Muskellunge 

10.3 

18.8 

25.5 

30.9 

34.1 

36.8 

39.6 

40.0 

Northern  pike 

1 1.2 

16.6 

20.6 

23.3 

26.5 

29.4 

31.2 

Pumpkinseed  sunfish 

1.8 

3.6 

4.6 

5.6 

6.2 

6.7 

7.0 

7.5 

Rock  bass 

1.9 

3.9 

5.4 

6.5 

7.4 

8.1 

9.0 

9.9 

Smallmouth  bass 

3.5 

6.8 

9.0 

10.9 

12.8 

14.5 

15.8 

Walleye 

8.2 

12.8 

15.6 

18.1 

20.2 

21.6 

22.8 

24.6 

White  crappie 

3.0 

5.6 

7.2 

8.7 

9.4 

10.8 

Yellow  perch 

3.0 

4.9 

6.3 

7.4 

8.4 

9.3 

10.2 

10.6 
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The  Secretive  Tiny  Tiger 

by  Clark  N.  Shiffer 


The  eastern  tiger  salamander,  Ambystoma  tigrinum 
tigrinum,  is  one  of  four  Pennsylvania  species  and  one  of 
about  24  United  States  and  Mexican  species  known 
collectively  as  mole  salamanders.  Most  adult  members  of 
this  group  spend  the  majority  of  their  lives  underground, 
following  the  courses  of  crevices,  animal  burrows,  drains, 
or  other  passages.  They  appear  above  ground  for  brief 
periods  during  their  breeding  seasons,  and  they  are  most 
evident  during  or  following  rainy  weather  from  late  fall 
to  early  spring. 

Although  most  of  our  mole  salamanders  are  three  to 
seven  inches  long  as  adults,  the  eastern  tiger  salamander 
averages  about  seven  to  nine  inches  in  length  at  maturity. 
A maximum  length  of  13  inches  is  reported  for  the  adult 
A.  tigrinum,  with  males  attaining  a greater  length  with 
longer  tails  and  vents. 

Pennsylvania’s  irregularly  marked  tiger  salamander  is 
the  eastern  United  States  subspecies,  ranging  from  Fong 
Island  south  along  the  coast  to  northern  Florida,  and 
from  Ohio  to  Minnesota  and  south  to  eastern  Texas  and 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  It  is  largely  absent  from  the  lower 
Mississippi  Delta  and  the  Appalachian  highlands. 

Various  western  subspecies  have  been  recognized  that 
occur  from  southern  Canada  to  Mexico.  Each  subspecies 
is  distinguished  by  differences  in  ground  color  of  the 
body  and  by  its  paler  marking;  some  individuals  are  a 
plain  light  or  dark  color  with  darker  spots  and  without 
pale  markings,  while  others  possess  large,  pale  bars  or 
bands. 

The  only  definite  Pennsylvania  locality  presently 
known  for  the  tiger  salamander  is  London  Grove  in 
Chester  County.  Although  this  area  would  presently 
appear  to  be  suitable  for  the  species,  no  individuals  have 
been  encountered  there  for  many  years,  giving  rise  to  the 
possibility  that  A.  tigrinum  no  longer  occurs  in 
Pennsylvania,  in  which  case  it  would  be  listed  as 
extirpated.  Isolated  colonies  probably  still  exist  in  eastern 
and  southeastern  Pennsylvania,  but  they  may  have  been 
overlooked.  Presently,  Ambystoma  tigrinum  is  listed  as 
an  endangered  animal  in  Pennsylvania  by  the  Fish 
Commission.  Specimen  records  and  other  verifiable 
records  of  the  tiger  salamander’s  occurrence  in  this  state 
would  be  most  welcome. 

In  various  parts  of  its  range,  groups  of  our  subspecies 
have  been  observed  above  ground  during  rainy  weather 
in  the  fall.  They  may  wander  in  forested  or  cleared  areas, 
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often  near  bogs,  marshes,  or  ponds,  and  may  tumble  into 
window  wells  or  other  such  places.  Presumably,  these  fall 
wanderings  are  part  of  an  initial  migration  to  breeding 
ponds.  These  ponds  may  be  clear  or  muddy,  with  or 
without  aquatic  vegetation,  but  they  are  usually 
moderately  deep  with  submerged  grasses  or  sticks,  and 
persist  during  the  summer  months.  Farm  ponds  or  gravel 
pit  ponds  have  been  identified  as  breeding  sites. 

Actual  arrival  at  the  ponds  may  occur  anytime  from 
December  to  March  in  the  north,  often  before  the 
appearance  of  other  species  of  the  genus,  such  as  the 
spotted  salamander,  A.  maculatum,  a mole  salamander 
nearly  as  large  and  more  commonly  encountered.  Males 
may  arrive  at  the  ponds  slightly  in  advance  of  females. 

Breeding  activity  includes  an  initial  nose-rubbing  and 
shoving  courtship  ritual,  following  which  the  male 
releases  sperm  packets,  or  spermatophores,  from  a 
greatly  swollen  vent  and  deposits  them  singly  on  the 
pond  bottom.  Females  pick  up  these  spermatophores, 
enclosing  them  within  their  vent,  or  cloaca,  and 
fertilization  of  the  eggs  takes  place.  Eggs  are  then 
deposited  by  the  female  in  clusters  of  20  to  100  and 
attached  to  grasses  and  sticks  near  the  pond  bottom.  After 
several  days  of  this  repeated  activity,  adults  wander  from 
the  ponds  and  once  again  take  up  an  underground 
existence. 

Eggs  hatch  within  three  to  four  weeks,  releasing  three- 
quarter-inch,  gilled  larvae.  Although  larvae  of  our 
subspecies  transform  to  the  adult  stage  after  three  or  four 
months,  those  larvae  of  many  western  and  Mexican 
subspecies  remain  aquatic  for  life  and  reproduce  in  that 
form.  Mexican  Indians  have  given  us  the  name  axolotl 
for  these  forms,  which  grow  to  adult  sizes  and  have 
been  used  as  fish  bait. 

Following  transformation,  young  adults  leave  their 
natal  pond,  assume  full  adult  coloration,  and  are  ready 
to  breed  the  following  spring.  They  may  live  10  or  more 
years,  feeding  on  whatever  animal  life  they  can  subdue 
and  swallow.  With  man’s  assistance,  this  secretive, 
interesting  salamander  will  continue  to  remain  a part  of 
the  Pennsylvania  fauna.  ■ 


Clark  N.  Shiffer  is  the  Fish  Commission ’s  Herpetology 
and  Endangered  Species  Coordinator. 


Illustrated  b\  Tom  Duran 
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